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Cur tamen * libeat portus- decurreve e 
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Per guem mugnus equos aurunce flexit alumnus, . 4, 1 8 
Si vacat, et Placidi rationem ane, edam. x 


| Why to expatiats in this beaten fieldy TE 
Why arms, oft us'd in vain, 1 mean to wield; | = | / 


Juv. ' 


F time permit, and candour will attend, 
This efſay * ow PRO land. 


| | how 4ifliculty of the firſt Moth on any 


new occafion is felt By every man in his 
tranſactions with the world; and confeſſed by 
the ſettled and regular forms of ſahitation which 
neceſſity has introduced into all languages. 
Judgment was wearied with the per plexity of 


being foreed upon choice, where there was no 


motive to preference; and it was found con- 


venient that ſome eaſy method of introduction 
| ſhould be eſtabliſhed, which, if it wanted the 


allurements of novelty might enjoy the ſecu- 
rien of preſeription. 

Perhaps few authors have — them · 
ſelves before the public, without wiſhing that 


ſuch ceremonial modes of entrance had been 


anciently eſtabliſhed, as might have freed them 


from thoſe dangers which the deſire of pleaſing 


is certain to produce, and precluded the vain 
eupedients of foftening cenſure by apologies, or 
rouſing attention by abruptneſe. | 

. Theepick write s have found the proemial 
part of the poem ſuch an addition to their 
undertaking, that they have almoſt unanimouſ- 


ly adopted the firſt lines of Homer and the 
reader needs only be informed of the ſubject, to 


know) in what manner the poem will begin. | 

+ Bur this ſolemn repetition is hither: the pe- 
ciitiar diſtinction of heroick poetry; it has 
never been legally extended to the lower orders 
of literature, but ſeems to be cojſidered as an 


| hereditary * haha 2 wes 95.2 


Tubs I. 


Eivumsrox, 


tha who as? it from their alliance to the- 


genius of Homer. 


The rules which the injudicious uſe er this 
prerogative ſuggeſted to Horace, may indeed 
be applied to the direction of candidates for in- 
ferior fame; it may be proper for all to remem- 


ber, that they ought not to raiſe expectation 


which it is not in their power to fatis:y, and 
that it is more pleaſing to ſee ſmoke brighten - 
ing into flatne, than flame ſinking into ſmoke. 

This precept has been long received, both 


from regard to the authority of Horace, and 
its con ormity to the general opinion of the 


world; yet there have been always ſome, that 


thought it no deviation from modeſty to recom- =: 


mend their own labours, and imagined them- 
ſelves entitled by indiſputgble merit to an ex- 


emption from general reſtraints, and to elevati- 


ons not allowed in common lite. 


per- 
: © haps believed, that when, like Thucydides, A 
they bequeathed, to mankind * He is ae— 
an eſtate for ever, it was an additional fa- 


vour to inform them of i its value, 
It may, indeed, be no leſs dangerous to 
claim, on certain occaſions, too little than too 


much. There is ſomething captivating in 
ſpirit and intrepidity, to which we often yield, 
as to a reſiſtleſs power; nor can he reaſonably | 


expeck the confidence of others who. too R 
rently diſtruſts himſelf, . - 


"TI m his enumera: ion of the various 
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=_— | © Tut. inn „ 


oëcaſions on which a man may Fithoit juſt of- 


' fence proclaim his own exccllences; has omit - 


ted the cafe of an author entering the world j 
unleſs it may be comprehended under his gene- 
ral poſition—=that a man may lawiully praiſe” 
himſelf for thoſe qualities which cannot be - 
known but from his own mouth ; as when he 
is among ſtrangers, and can ba no oppor tu- 
nity of an actual exertion of his powers. * That 
the caſe of an author is parallel, wilt ſearcely 


be granted, becauſe he neceſſarily diſcovers the 


degree of his merit to his judges when he ap- 
pears at his trial. 
ed, that unleſs his judges are inclined to favour. 
him, tley will hardly be perfuaded to hear the 
caule. 

In love; the fake ck fills the kedrt with * 


degree of ſolicitude next that of an author, it 


has been held a maxim, that ſucceſs is moſt 


But it ſhould be remember- 


other, ſome ſhould endeavour to gain favour by . 
bribing the judge with an appearance of reſpect 


which they do not feel, to excite compaſſion by 


confeſſing weakneſs of wh.ch they are convinc- 
ed; and others to attract regard by a ſhew of 
3 and magnanimity, by a daring pro- 


ſeſſion of their own deſerts, and a publick chal- 


lenge of honours and rewards ? 


The otentaticus and haughty diſplay of : 
themſelves has been the uſual refuge of diurnal 


writers; in vindication of whoſe practice it 


may be ſaid; that what it wants in prudence is 


ſupplied by ſincerity; and who at leaſt may 


plead, that if their boaſts deceive atiy into the 
peruſal of their performances; they defraud chem | 


of but little time, 
m enim? Concurritur==hgr& 


Memento cito mors vent, aut victoria > Od 


The battle join; and, in-a nioment's flight, 


caſily obtained by indirect and finperceived ap- Peach, or a joyful conqueſt, ends the fight. 


efles himſelf a 


proaches : he who too ſoon put 


lover, raiſes obſtacles to his own wiſhes } and 


thoſe whom diſappointments have taught expe-- 
rience, etideavout to conceal their paſſion till 
they believe their miſtreſs wiſhes for the diſco- 
very. The fame method, if it were practica- 
ble to writers, would ſave many complaints of 


the ſeverity of the age, and the caprices of cri- 


- 


ticiſm. If a mail could glide E ns 
to the favour of the publick, and only proclaim 


his pretenſions to literary honours when he is 


ſure of not being rejected, he might commence 


author with better hopes, as his failings might 


e Eſcape contertipt, though we ſhall never attain 
A much regard. 


But ſince the world ſuppoſes every man that 
writes ambitious of applauſe, as ſome ladies 
have taught themſelves to believe that every man 
intends love who expreſſes civility, the miſcar- 


riage of any endeavour in learning raiſes an un- 
Bounddd contempt, indulged by. mot minds 
without ſcruple, as an honeſt triumph over un- 


juſt claims and exorbitant expectations. The 


artifices of th6ſe who put thenaſelvey, in this 


hazardous ſtate, have therefore been multiplied 
in proportion to their fear as well as their ambi- 
tion ; and are to be looked upon with Fore in- 


dulgence, as they are iticited at once by the two 
great movers of the human mind, the deſire of 


good, and the fear of evil: for Who can wonder 


f FRANCIS, 
The queſtion concerning the merit of the day is 


ſoon decided ; and we are not condemned to toil - 
through half a folio, to be convinced that the 


writer has broke his promiſe. 


It is one among many reaſons for which 1 
propoſe to endeavonr the entertainment of my 


countrymen by a ſhort eſſay on Tueſday and 
Saturday, that I hope not much to tire thoſe 
whom I ſhall riot happen to pleaſe z and if I am 


not commended for the beauty of my works, to 
be at leaſt pardoned for their brevity. But 
whether my expeCiations are moſt fixed on par- 


don or praiſe, I think it not neceffary to diſco- 
ver; for having accurately weighed the reaſons 


for arrogance and ſubmiſſion, I find them ſo 
nearly equiponderant, that my impatience to 
try the event of my firſt performance will nor 


ſuffer me to attend uy e the e 


of the balance. | 
Fhere are, indeed, omar conveniences al- a 


moſt peculiar to this method of publication, 


which may naturally flatter the author, whether : 
The man to 


he be confident or timorous. 
whom the extent of his knowledge, or the 


ſprightlines of his imagination, has in his own 
opinion already ſecured the praiſes of the world, 


willingly takes that way of diſplaying his abi- 


lities which will ſooneſt give him an opportu- 


nity of hearing the voice of fame; it heightens 
" that, allered on one ſide, and e a, the his e to M's in how. many ns he 7 
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5 favour, from what po 


"of 
CT fall hear What he is now rkg, as with 


_ extaſies to-morrow. He will often pleaſe him- 
ſelf with reflecting, tha the author of a large 


treatiſe muſt proceed with anxiety, leſt, before 
the com pletion of his work, the attention of 


the priblick may have changed its object; but 
that he who is confined to no ſingle topick may 


follow the national taſte through all its yariatj- 
ons, and catch the aura Popularis——the gale of 
int ſoever it ſhall blow. 
Nor is the proſpect leſs likely to eaſe the 
doubts of the cautious, and the terrors of the 
fearful ; for to ſuch. the ſhortneſs of every ſingle 
paper Js a powerful encouragement, He that 
queſtions his abilities to arrange the diſſimilar 
parts of an extenſive plan, or fears to be loft in 
a complicated ſyſtem, may yet hope to adjuſt a 


few pages without perplexity ; and if, when he 


turns over the repoſitories of his- - memory, he 


No, Wn. 


5 72 2 impationt courſer pants in every dein; 3 
| And, pawing, ſcems to beat the di tant Plain: a 
Hills, wales, and floods appear already creſt ; 
Had, ere fe ee a er, Albi are loft, 


% 


HA T the mind of man 1s never atis 
with the objects immediately before i it, but 
is always breaking away from the preſent mo- 
ment, and loſing itſelf in ſchemes of future 


felicity ;- and that we forget the proper uſe of 
the time now in our power, to provide, for the 


enjoyment of that which, perhaps, may never 
be granted us; has been frequently rqnarked 
and as this practice ĩs a commodious ſubiect of 


| - raillery to the. gay, and of declamation to the 


ſerious, it has been ridiculed. vwigh-all the plea- 


ſantry of wit, and exaggera'e1 with all the 


amplifications of rketorick.” Every inſtance, by 
which its abſurdity might appear moſt flagrant, 
has been ſtudiouſſy colle& ed; it has been mark - 
ed with every epithet of contempt, and all the 
N mw EEE Oe won called meme vin 
6:8 7 
n is willingly indulged, — it at 
ways implies ſome ſuperiority ; men 9 Fn 


may yet have e 50 furniſh; out at eſſay. 5 1 
He that would fear to lay out too much time up- 
on an experiment of which he knows not the 


ment not ſufficiently enlightened, he may, by | 
attending the remarks which every paper will 

produce, rectiſy his opinions, 
with too little premeditation encumber himſelf ' 


it he finds, with all his induſtry; and a bis ar- | 


thine without labour, and to conquei without a 


Preparations to enjoy them; it affords ſuch op- 


the filent celerity of time; that we may believe 
author s willing rather to tranſmit than examine 
ſo advantageous a principle, and more inclined 


eyent, perfuades himſelf that a few days will 


ſhew him what he is to expect from his learning 


and his genius, If he thinks his own Judg- * 


Ir be Be 


by an unwieldy ſubject; he can quit ĩt without 
confeſſing his ignorance, and paſs to other to- 
picks leſs dangerous, or more tractable, 


tifices, that he cannot deſerve regard or cannot 
attain it, 'be may let the defign fall at once; and, 
without injury to others er himſelf, retire to 
amuſements of greater N or to ſtudies of 


better proſpet, | 
finds his colje&jon too ſmall for, a volume, he þ 


* 0 . 5 — 
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Stare bee neſcit, pereunt veſtigia mille | 3 4 
Ante fugam, ee ferit n . — | 


1 srarius, ES 


ITY Pork, 5 * 

ſelves with imagining that they have OW 2 
deeper ſearch, or wider ſurvey, than others, 
and detected faults and follies which eſcape vide 
gar obſervation. And the Pleaſure of wanton» 
ing in common topicks is ſo tempting, to a 
writer, that he” cannot eaſily reſign it; a train 
of ſentiments generally received enables him to 


conteſt. Tt is ſo eaſy to laugh at the folly of | 
him who lives only in idea, refuſes immediate 
eaſe for diſtant pleaſures, and, inſtead of enjoy- 
ing the bleflings of life, lets life glide away in 


portunities of triumphant altea, to cxemp- 
lify the uncertainty of the human ſtate, to rouſe 
mortals from their dream, and inform them of 


to Ante a tract fo Fnooth: andoſo . they 
| B 4 : | 
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progreſſive: as his powers are limited, he muſt 
uſe means for the attainment of his ends, and 
intend firſt what he performs laſt; as by con- 
tinual advances from his firſt ſtage of exiſtence, 
he is perpetually varying the horizon of his 


proſpects, he muſt always diſcover new motives 


of action, new excitements of fear, and allure- 
ments of deſire. 

The end, therefore, which at preſent cally 
forth our efforts, will be found, when it is 
once gained, to be only one of the means to 
ſome remoter end, The natural flights of the 
human mind are not from pleaſure to pleaſure, 
but from hope to hope. 

He that directs his ſtep to a certain point, 
muſt frequently turn his eyes to that place 


Which he ſtrives to reach; he that undergoes 
the fatigue of labour, muſt 
neſs with the contemplation bf its reward. In 


; ace his weari- 


agriculture, one of the moſt ſimple and neceſ- 


| ſary employments, no man turns up the ground 


but becauſe he thinks of the harveſt; that har- 
veſt which Vlights 1 may intercept, which in- 


undations may ſweep away, or which death 
or calamity may hinder him from reaping. 
Yet as few maxims are widely received, or 


long retained, but for ſome conformity with 
truth and nature, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
this caution againſt keeping our view too-intent 
upon remote advantages is not without its pro- 
priety or uſefulneſs, though it may have been 
recited with too much levity, or enforced: with 
too little diſtinction: for, not to ſpeak of that 
vehemence of deſire v 
and wrong to its gratification, or that anxious 
inquietudè which is juſtly chargeable with diſ- 
truſt of Heaven, ſubjects too ſolemn for my 


preſent purpoſe; ĩt frequently happens that, by 
\ indulging early the raptures of ſucceſs, we for- 


get the meaſures neceſſary to ſecure it, and ſuffer 
the imagination to riot in the fruition of ſome 
poſſible good, till the time of n it has 


flipped away». 
There would, 8 be few a of 


great labour or hazard undertaken, if we had 


not the power of magnifying the advantages 
which we perſuade ourſelves to expect from 


: them. Wen ha . of La ee 


* 


ch preſſes through right | 


found in the 
ſhe may boaſt 


THE RAMBLER. 


e to conſider whether | it leads to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into futu- 
rity ſeems the unavoidable condition of a being 
whoſe motions are gradual, and whoſe life is 


gravely recounts to his 8 * adven- 


_ tures by w ich he is to ſignalize himſelf in ſuch 


a manner that he ſhall be ſummoned to the ſup- 


port of empires, ſolicited to accept the heireſs 

of the crown which he has preſerved, have ho- 
nours and riches to ſcatter about him, and an 
iſland to beſtow on his worthy ſquire; very few 
readers, amidſt their mirth or pity, can deny 
that they have admitted viſions of the ſame 


kind ; though they have not, perhaps, expected 
events equally ſtrange, or by means equally in- 


adequate. When we pity him, we :efle&t on 
our on diſappointments z and when we laugh, 


our hearts inform us that he is not more ridi- 
culous than ourſelves, except that he tells what 
we have only thought, 8 

The underſtanding of a man naturally ſan 


;guine, may, indeed, be eaſily. vitiated by the 


luxuripus indulgence of hope, however necei · 
ſary to the production of every thing great or 
excellent; 
open expoſure to that ſun which gives life and 


beauty to the vegetable world, = 

Perhaps no claſs of the human ſpecies re- 
quires more to be cautipned againſt this antici- 
pation-of happineſs, than thoſe that aſpire, to 
the name of authors, A man of lively fancy 


no ſooner finds a hint moving in his mind, than 


he makes momentaneous excurſions to the preſs, 


and to the world; and, with a little encourage 


ment from flattery, puſhes forward into future 


ages, and prognoſticates the honours to be paid 


him, when envy is extint and faction forgot | 


ten, and thoſe whom partiality now ſuffers to 
obſcure him ſhall have given way to the triflers 


of as ſhort duration as themſelves, 


Thoſe who have proceeded ſo far as to ap- 
peal to the trib a of ſucceeding times, are 
not likely to be cu 


preſervatives may extend their virtue to others 


/ whoſe 3 av 88 0 to d the os 15 


— 7 


9 


as ſome plants are deſtr oyed by too 


xed of their infatuation ; but 
all endeayours ought to, be uſed, for the preven- 
tion of a diſeaſe, for which, when it has at- 
tained its height, perhaps no remedy will be. 
dens of Philoſophy, however | 
phyſic of the mind, her ca- 
-tharticks of vice, or lenitives of paſſion. Y 
I ſhall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly 
touched with the {ymptoms of the writer's ma- 
lady, endeavour to fortify myſelf againſt the in- 
fection, not without ſome weak hope, that my 


3 


If thrice power ſhall is force difarm. ES 
/'2 Fnancis. Patron 


\ 
e Suat certa piacula, fu te 
Ter pure letto poterunt reereare libella. 
15 fame your paſſion? Wiſdom's - powerful 


charm, 


It is the «gt SAFE of Ppicetns; that 2 


man ſhould accuſtom himſelf often to think of 


what is moſt ſhocking and terrible, that by 
ſuch reflections he may be preſerved from too 


. ardent wiſhes for ſeeming good, and 1 too 


much deſection in real evil. 
Tbere is nothing more dreadful t to an ballen 


Pr: neglect; compared with which, reproach, 


hatred, and oppoſition, are names of happineſs ; 
yet this worſt, this meaneſt fate, every one ne who 


dares to write has reaion to fear. 


I nunc, et werſus tecum meditare cayoros. 


Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lays, 


| e te fe di eee 


new entrance into the lettered world, ſo far to 


ſuſpect his on powers, as to believe that he 
poſſibly may deſerve negleS& ; that nature may 


not have qualified him much to enlarge or em- 


bellit knowledge, nor ſent him forth entitled 
by indiſputable ſuperiority. to regulate the con. 


duct of the reſt of mankind; that though the 


world muſt be granted to be yet in ignoranee, 


he is not deſtined ta diſpel the cloud, nor to 
ſhine out as one of the huminaries of life. For 


this e —_— Ne * wo uw N 


: Korsbar, MARCH 27, 1750; e 


Fir irtus, repulſe neſeia fordide; inf a | . 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus, VVV „ | 
Nec ſumit aut panit ſecures | ELON Ee ORD 
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THE RAMBLRR: . 3 


conc with names of. men. hho — no 
forgotten, were once not leſs enterprizing or 


; cendident than himſelf, equally pleaſed with 


their own productions, equally careſſed IT 
s, and flattered by their friends. 
But though it ſhould happen | that l 
is capable of excelling, yet his merit may paſs | 
without notice, huddled in the variety of things 
and thrown into the general miſcellany of life. 


) 


He that endeavours after fame by writing, foli- 


cits the regard of a multitude ſtuctuating in 


meaſures, or immerſed in buſineſs, - without 
time for intellectual amuſements; he uppeals to 


judges prepoſſeſſed by paſſions, or corrupted by 
prejudices, which preclude their approbation of 
any new performance. Some are too indolent 


to read any thing; till its reputation is eſtablim- 


ed; others too envious to promote that fame 


which gives them pain by its increaſe. What 
-  - _ELPHINSTON, 


js new is oppoſed, . becauſe moſt are unwilling to 
be taught; and what is known is rejected, be- 
cauſe it is not ſuſficienthy conſidered, that men 


more frequently require to be reminded than in- 


formed. The learned are afraid to declare their 
opinion early, leſt they ſnould put their reputa- 


tion im hazapd ; the ignorant always imagine 


themſelves giving ſome proof of delicacy, when 
they refuſe to be pleaſed ; and he that finds his 


way to reputation through all theſe obſtruRi- 
ons, muſt acknowledge that he is indebted to 
other cauſes beſides his OI his: ee 
op wit, | : 


n 
* ; 


Arbitrio popularis aure, \ „„ 


Hook. 


_ Undiſappointed in dein. 
With native honvurs virtue ſhines ; FFC 
Nor takes up power, nor lays it dopvn, 


/ 


8 W „ = 8 


ELPHINSTON. ” 


HE taſk + an e 5 is, des to 3 3 Granticraf coats; 0 4 6 
what is not knoumn, or to recommend give thera freſh grace and more powerful attrae- 


Jn truths by his manner of adoring them; tions ; to ſpread ſuch flowers over the regions? | 


either to let new light in upon the mind; and through which the intellegt has already made its- | 
open now ſcenes to the proſpec̃t, or to vary the progreſs, as may tempt-it to return: and take 2 


% 


ſecond x view "of things haſtily paſſed over or * 
ligently regardec. 

Either of theſe e is very difficult ; j "uy 
canſe, that they may not be fruitleſs, men muſt 
rot only be perſuaded of their errors, but recon- 
ciled to their guide; they muſt not only confeſs 
their i ignorance, but, what is ſtill Jeſs pleaſing, 
muſt allow that he from whom they are to n 


is more knowing than themſelves. 


It might be imagined that ſuch an employ. 
ment was in itſelf ſufficiently irkſome and ha- 
zardous ; that none would: be found fo malevo- 


lent as wantonly to add weight to the ſtone of 


Siſyphus ; and that few endeavours would be 
uſed to obitruct thoſe adyances to reputation , 


which muſt be made at ſuch an expence of time 
and thought, with ſo great Hazard in the miſ- 


carriage, and with ſo little £241 w from the 
ſucceſs. 


Yet there is a certain race of men, that . 


imagine it their duty, or make it their amuſe · 


ment, to hinder the reception of every work of 


learning or genius, who ſtand as centinels in 


of 


the avenues of fame, and value themſelves upon 
| giving Tgnorance and Envy the firſt notice, of a 
Ne. 


To theſe men, who diſtinguiſh themſelyes hy 
the appellation of Criticks, it is neceſſary for a 


new author to find ſome means of recommenda- 


tion. It is probable, that the moſt malignant 
of theſe perſecutors might be ſomewhat ſoftened 


and preyailed on, for a ſhort time, to remit 


their fury, Having for this purpoſe conſidered 
many expedients, I find in the records of ancient 


times, that Argus was lulled by muſick, and 


Cerberus quieted with a ſop; and am therefore, 
inclined to believe that modern criticks, who, if 


they have not the eyes, have the watchfulneſs of 


Argus, and can bark as loud as Cerberus, 7 
though perhaps they cannot bite with equal 


force, might be ſubdued by methods of the fame 
kind. I have heard how ſome have been pacifi- 


ed with claret and a ſupper, and others laid 


aſleep with the ſoft notes of flattery, 


Though the natute of my undcrtaking gives 


me ſufficient reaſon to dread the united attacks 
of this virulent generation, yet I have not hither-. 


to perſuaded myſelf to take any meaſures for 


flight or treaty. For I am in doubt whether / 


they can act againſt me by lawful authority, 
and ſuſpect that they have preſumed” upon a 


forged cc mmiſſion, ſtiled themſelves the mi- 
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niſters of ontieinn, without any purkantich | 
evidence of delegation, and uttered. their own 
determinations as the decrees of a higher judica- 


ture. | 
Criticiſm, from whom they derive their claim 


to decide the fate of writers, was the eldeſt | 
daughter of Labour and of Truth: ſhe was, at 
her birth, committed to the care of Juſtice, and 
brought up by her in the palace of Wiſdom, + 
Being ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the celeſtials for her 


uncommon qualities, ſhe was appointed the 
governeſs of Fancy, and empowered to beat 


time to the chorus of the Muſes, when * ſung 
before the throne of Jupiter. 


When the Muſes condeſcended to viſit this 
lower world, they came accompanied by Criti- 


ciſm, to whom, upon her deſcent from her na- | 


tive regions. Juſtice gave a ſceptre, to be carri- 


ed aloft in her right-hand; one end of which 


was tinctured with ambroſia, and enwreathed 


with a golden foliage of amaranths and bays 


the other end was encircled with eypreſs and 


poppies, and dipped in the waters of* Oblivion. 


In her left-hand ſhe- bore an unex inguiſhable 


torch, manufactured by Labour, and lighted by 


Truth, of which it was the particular quality 
immediately to ſhew every thing in its true form, 
however it might be diſguiſed to common eyes. 
Whatever Art could complicate, or Folly could 


confound, was, upon the firſt gleam of the 


torch of Truth, exhibited in its diſtinct parts 
and original ſimplicity ; it darted through the 


labyrintlis of ſophiſtry, and ſhewed at once all | 
the abſurdities to which they ſerved for refuge ; 
it pierced through the robes which Rhetorick 


often ſold to Falſhood, and detected the diſpro- 
portion of parts, which artificial veils had been 
contrived to cover. Es 

Thus furniſhed for the execution of her office, 


Criticiſm came down to ſurvey the performances 


of thoſe who profeſſed themſelves the votaries of 
the Muſes. Whatever was brought before her, 


the beheld by the Ready light of the torch of 


Truth ; and when her examination had con- 


vinced her that the laws of juſt writing had been 
obſerved, ſhe touched it with the amaranthine | 
end of the s and N it over to im- ; 
mortality. * | 
But it more bee W that in be 
works which required her inſpection, there was 
ſome impoſture attempted; that falſe colours 
were labor * laid; that ſome ſacret inequa- 
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* | lity was found between. the 1 and ſenti 
ments, or ſome diſſimilitude of the ideas and the 
1 original objects; that incongruities were linked 


: to enlarge the appearance of the whole, without 
7 contributing to its beauty, Nn or uſeful- 
neſs. 


they were made whenever theſe faults were com- 
mitted, Criticiſm refuſed the touch which con- 
ferred the ſanction of immortality; and, when 

the errors were frequent and groſs , reverſed the 
= ſceptre, and let drops of Lethe diſtil from the 
poppies and cypreſs, a fatal mildew, which im- 
J mcdiately began to waſte the work away, till it 
f was at laſt totally deſtroyed. | 

There were ſome compoſitions brought to the 
teſt, in which, when the ſtrongeſt light was 
1 thrown upon them, their beauties and faults 
By appeared fo equally mingled, that Crit ciſm 
i ſtood with her ſceptre poiſed in her hand, in 
ö doubt whether to ſhed Lethe or ambroſia upon 
4 chem. Theſe at laſt increaſed to ſo great a 
9 number, that ſhe was weary of attending ſuch 


| only upon faults, 

0 1 doubtful claims; and, for fear of uſing :mpro- No light, but rather darkneſs vide,” 1055 

y I perly the ſceptre of Juſtice, referred the cauſe to Sery'd only to diſcover ſights of woe, 

: 4 ve conſidered by Time. With theſe fragments of authority, the ſlaves 

” Tre proceedings of Time, though very dila- of Flattery and Malevolence marched out, at 
4 ory, were, ſome few caprices excepted, con- the command of their miſtreſſes, to confer i im- 
SS formable to Juſtice : apd many who thought mortality, or condemn to oblivion. But the 
ts hemſelves ſecure by a ſhort for bearances have ſceptre had now loſt its power 3 and Time paſſes 
Vs | ſunk under his ſcythe, as they were poſting his ſentence at leiſur e, without _y NP ta 

own with their volumes in triumph to futurity. their determinations. | 

ll r was s obſervable that forme were deſtroyed by | 

3. | | | | 
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of Th — CREECH: | 
er, HE ol of fon, with which the pre- | Tts drove b is to bring about cient eferits bg Pa 
of ſent generation ſeems more particularly eaſy means, and to keep up curioſity without 
n- Maelighted, are ſuch as exhibit life in its true the help of wonder: it is therefore precluded 
en Nate, diverſified only by actidents that daily from the machines and eæpedients of the heroick 
ine Mappen in the world, and influenced by paſſions romance, and can neither employ giants to 
m- and qualities which are really t to > be found in 1 away a lady from the nuptial rites, nor 

5 onverſing with mankind. | Enights to bring her back from captivity z it 
the This kind of writing may be termed not im- can neither bewilder its perſonages in deſarts, 
vas f 3 the comedy of romance, and is to be nor lodge them in imaginary caſtles. 
urs 


ond ucted nearly * che rules of Sock pettry. 


; 4 | together, or that ſome parts were of no uſe: but 


Wherever ſuch diſcoveries were ac and 


little and little, and others cruſhed for ver by 2 
ſingle bloß. 

Critic.ſ\m, having Jak kept 5 eye fixed 
ſeadily upon Time, was at laſt ſo well ſatisfied 
with his conduct, that ſhe withdrew from the 


earth with her patroneſs Aſtrea, and left Preju- 


dice and Falſe Taſte to ravage at large as the 


aſſociates of Fraud and -Miſchief ; contenting 


herſelf thenceforth to ſhed her influence from 


afar upon ſome ſelect minds, fitted for its [7 


tion by learning and by virtue, 


Before her departure the broke her deep z of - 


which the ſhivers that formed the ambroſial end 


were caught up by Flattery,. and thoſe that had 


been infected with the waters of Lethe were, 
with equal haſte,” ſeized by Malevolence, The 


followers of Flattery, to whom ſhe diſtr.buted 


her part of the ſceptre, neither had nor deſired 
light, but touched indiſcriminately whatever 
Power or Intereſt happened to exhibit; - The 


companions of Malevolence were ſuppl ed b 
the Furies with a torch, which had this —_ 


peculiar to inferna Ts that its 5 45 es 3 


5. reenember a remark made by Scalinger upon) ; 


\ 
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* 
i all is Ange are filed with 


the ſame images; and that if you take from 
him his lilies and his roſes, his Satyrs and his 


Dryads, he will have nothing left that can be 


called poetry. In like manner, almaſt all the 
L fictions of the laſt age will vaniſh, if you de- 
|  privethem of a hermit and 2 ee A arty 
4 aud a ſhip wreck. . 

Why this wild ſtrain of i imagination Fund 


reception ſo long, in polite and eirned ages, it A 


is not eaſy to conceive; but we cannot wonder 


that while readers could be procured, the authors 


were willing to continue it; for when a mart 
had by practice gained ſome fluency of language, 
ke had no further care than to retire to his cloſet, 


* looſe his invention, and heat his mind with 


nneredibilities: a book was thus produced with - 
out fear of criticiſm, without the toil of ſtudy, 
without knowledge of nature, or er 
with 4 6 
= taſk of our inline writers is very dif- 
z it requires, together with that learning 
which ig to be gained from books, that expe- 
rience which can never be attained by fofitary 
diligence, but muſt ariſe from general converſe 
and accurate obſervation-of the living world 
Their Performances have, as Horace expreffes 


* Plus oneris. quantum vinie minus—little | 


« indulgence, and therefore more difficultty,'— 


They are engaged in portraits of which every. * 


dne knows the original, and can detett any de- 
viation from exactneſs of reſemblance. Other 
writings are ſafe, except from the malice: of 
learning ; but theſe are in danger from every 


common reader: as the ſlipper ill executed was 


_ cenſured by a ſhoemaker who happened io ſtop 
in his way at the Venus of Apelles. 

Baut the fear of not being approved. as juſt 

copiers of human manners, is not the moſt im- 


portant concern that an author of this ſort 


| ought to have before him. Theſe books are 
written chiefly to the young, the ignorant, and 

| the idle, to whom they ſerve as lectures of con 
duct, and introduftions into life. - They are 

the entertainment of minds unfurniſhed with 

/ ideas, and therefore eaſily ſuſceptible of impreſ- 


„ions; not. fixed by principles, and therefore 
: eaſily following the current of fancy; not in- 


bdormed by experience, and conſequently open 
WEE to every falſe ſuggeſtion and partial account. 


That the higheſt degree of reverence ſhould 


e paid to youth, and that nothing” indecent 


art ancient writer 
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ſhould be ſuffered to approach dey eyes eam, ] 
are precepts extorted by ſenſe and virtue from 
by no means eminent for chaſ- 0 
tity of thought, The ſame kind, though t 
the ſame degree of caution, is required in every || 
thing which is laid before them, to ſecure then 

from unjuſt prejudices, perverſe opinions, * Y 


incongrots combinations of images. 


In the romances formerly written, every 
tranfaction and fentiment was ſo remote from 
all that paſſes among men, that the reader was 
in very little danger of making any applications 
to himſelf ; the virtues and crimes were eqtrally | 
beyond his ſphere of activity; and he amuied | 
himfelf-with heroes and with traitors, deliverers | 
and perſecutors, as with beings of another pe · 
Ges, whoſe actions wers regulated upon motives | 
of their own, and who had neither faults wor ; 


excellences i in common with himſelf. 


But when an adventnrer is levelled with the | 
reſt of the world, and acts in fuch ſrenes of the 
rmiverfal drama as may be the lot of any other | 
man, young fſpectators fix their eyes upon him 
with cloſer attention, and Hope, by obſerving 
Bis behaviour and fuccefs, to regulate their own 3 
practices when: they malt bo erigaget' in the Ike 


air 
For this reaſon theſe Familiar hiſtories may 


perhaps be made of greater uſe than the ſolem- 
nities of profeſſed morality, and convey the | 
knowledge of vice and virtue with more efficacy 
than axioms and definitions. But «f tlie power 2 
of example is fo-great as to take poſſeſſion of the 
memory by a kind of violence, and produce ef- 
fects almoſt without the intervention of the will, 1 
care ought to be taken that, when the choice is 
unreſtrained, the beſt examples only ſhould be 
exhibited; and that which is likely to operate 
ſo ſtrongly, ſnould not be N or err | 
1 tain in its effects. , 
The chief advantage which theſe fctions hive | 
over real life is, that their authors are at liberty, 
though not ta invent, yet to ſelect objects, and | 
to cull from the maſs of mankind thoſe indivi- 
duals upon which the attention eught moſt to be 
employed; as 2 diamond, though it cannot be | 
made, may be poliſhed by art,. and placed in | 
ſuch a ſituation as to diſplay that luſtre which | 


before was buried among common ſtones. > 


It is juſtly conſiderecꝭ as the greateſt excellen- 
cy of art, to imitate nature 3; but it is neceſfary 
to * diſtinguiſh. thole parts of nature which, are | 


iN 
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moſt proper for imitation: greater care is Bill 


| required in repreſenting life, which is ſo often 
diſcoloured by paſſion, or deformed by wicked- 
neſs. 


If the world be promiſcuouſly deſcribed, 
I cannot ſee of what ule it can be to read the ac- 
count; or why it may not be as ſafe to turn the 
eye immediately upon mankind as upon a mir- 


ror, which ſhews all that preſents ED: without | 


diſcrimination. 


It is therefore not a ſufficient traten of a 


character, that it is drawn as it appezrs, for 
many characters ought never to be drawn; nor 
of a narrative, that the train of events is agree- 


able to obſervation and experience, for that ob- 
ſervation which is called knowledge of the world 


will be found much more frequently to make 


men cunning than good. The purpoſe of theſe 
writings is ſurely not only to ſhew mankind, 
but to provide that they may be ſeen hereafter _ 

with leſs hazard ; to teach the means of avoid- 
ing the ſnares which are laid by Treachery for 


Innocence, without infuſing any with for that 


ſuperiority with which the betrayer flatters his 


vanity; to give the power of counteracting 
fraud, without the temptation to practiſe 1 it ; to 
initiate-youth by mock encounters in the art of 


without impairing virtue. 
Many writers for the fake of following na- 


ture, ſo mingle good and bad qualities in their 


principal perſonages, that they are both equally 


conſpicuous ; and as we accompany them 
through their adventures with delight, and are 


led by. degrees to intereſt ourſelves in their fa- 
vour, we loſe the abhorrence of their faults, be- 
cauſe they do not hinder our pleaſure, or per- 


| haps regard them with ſome kinineſs for ng 


united with ſo much merit. 
There have been men, indeed; ſplendidly 


wicked, ' whoſe endowments threw a brightneſs 
on their crimes, and whom ſcarce any villainy 
made perfectly deteſtable, becauſe: they never 


could be wholly diveſted of their excellences : 
but fuch have been in all ages the great cor- 
rupters of the world; and their reſemblance 


ought no more to be preſerved ; than * art of 


murdering without pain. 


Some have advanced, without os attention j 
to the conſequences of this notion, that certain 
virtues have their correſpondent faults ; and, 
therefore, that to 8 8 R ns is to deyi- 
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ate frog probebiliey. Thus men are GPs | 
by Swift to be © grateful in the ſame degree as 

# they are reſentful." This principle, with 

others of the ſame kind, ſuppoſes man to act 

from a brute impulſe, and purſue a certain de- 

gree of inclination; without any choice of the 


object; for, otherwiſe, though it ſhould be al- 


lowed that gratitude and reſentment ariſe from 
the ſame conſtitution: of the paſſions, it follows 
not that they will be equally indulged when rea- 
ſen is conſulted ; yet unleſs that conſequence be 
admitted, this ſagacieus maxim becomes an 
empty ſound, without any relation to a 


or to life. 


Nor is it evident, that even the firſt motions. 


to the ſeeffects are always in the ſame proportion. 


For pride, which produces quickneſs. of reſent · 


to admit that inferiority which obligation im- 
plies; and it is very unlikely that he who can- 
not think he receives a favour, ml acknowleſge 
or repay it. | 

it is of the aw importance 1 | 
that poſitions of this tendency ſhould be laid 
open and confuted; for while men conſider good 
and evil as ſinging from the ſame root, they 
will ſpare the one for the ſake of the other; and, 


in judging, if not of others, at leaſt of them- 


ſelves, will be apt to eſtimate their. virtues by 5 
their vices. To this fatal error all thoſe will 
contribute who confound the colours of right 
and wrong ; and, inſtead of helping to ſettle 
their boundaries, mix them with ſo much art, 


that no common mind is able to diſunite them. 


In narratives, where hiſtorical veracity has 
no place, I cannot diſcover why there ſhould not 
be exhibited the moſt perfect idea of virtue; of 


virtue not angelical, nor above probability, for 


what we cannot credit we ſhall never imitate, 
but the higheſt and pureſt that humanity can 
reach, vrhich, exercifed in ſuch trials as the” 


various revolutions of things ſhall bring upon it, 


may, by conquering ſome calamities, and en- 
during others, teach us what we may hope, and 
what we can perform. Vice, for vice is neceſ- 
ſary to be ſhewn, ſhould always diſguſt; nor 
ſhould the graces of gaiety, or the dignity of 
courage, be ſo united. with it as to reconcile. it 


to the mind. Wherever it appears, it ſhould 


raiſe hatred by the malignity of its practices, 
and contempt by the meanneſs of its ſtratagems; 


ment, will obſtru& gratitude, by unwillingneſs 5 


* 


readers of romances willing to be thought wick- 


A, if they may be allowed to be wits It is 
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for while it is ſupported by either parts or ſpirit, 
it will be ſeldom heartily abhorred. The Ro- 
man tyrant was content to be hated, if he was 
but feared; and there are thouſands of the 


therefore te be ſteadily 8 ; that Urtus i is 
the higheſt proof of f underſtanding; and the only 
folid baſis of greatneſs : and that vice is the na- 
tural conſequenee of narrow thoughts; that, it 
begins i in miſtake, and ends in ignominy. 
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. Et nunc omnis ager, nunc amis parturit arbes ; 
Nt unc frendent fue, nunc forme/ſumus annus. 


Now ewery field, noc every tree, is green ; 15 1 


New genial nature faireft face i is cen. 


D VERY man is ſufficiently diſbantented 
{with ſome circumſtances of his preſent 


' - Rate, to ſuffer his imagination to range more or 
leſs in queſt of future happinets, and to fix upon 


ſome point of time, in which, by the removal 
of the inconvenience which now perplexes him, 


or acquiſition of the adyantage which he at pre- 


ſent wants, he ſhall find the condition of his 


| life very much improved. 


When this time, which is too often fk 


with great impatience, at laſt arrives, it gene⸗ 
rally comes 5 r the bleſſing for which it 
Was Pry but we ſolace ourſelves with ſome 


new profpest, and preſs . N again with 
equal eagerneſs. | 


It is lucky for a man in * Fram this temper 


prevails, when he turns his hopes upon things 
1 out of his own power; ſince he forbears 
en to precipitate his affairs, for the ſake of 


and waits for the bliſsful hour with lefs neglect 


of the meaſures neceſſary to be taken in the 


mean time. 


J have long known A 2 of this temper, ; 


who indulged his dream of happineſs with leſs 
hurt to himſelf than ſuch chimerical wiſaes com- 


monly produce, and adjuſted his ſcheme with 
uch addreſs, that his hopes were in full bloom 


three parts of the year, and in the other part 
never wholly blaſted. Many, perhaps; would 


be deſirous of learning by what means he pro- 
cured to himſelf fach a cheap and laſting ſatiſ- 
faction. It was gained by a conſtant practice of 

reſerring the removal of all his uneaſineſs to the 
coming of the next ſpring + if his health Was 


zmpaired, the ſpring would reſtore it; if what 


he great event that is to complete his ſelicity, | 


our eyes, make us rejoice at the ſucceeding 
ſeaſon, as well for what we have eſcaped, as for 
what we may enjoy; and every budding flower, 
which: a warm ſituation brings early ta our 
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he wanted was at a high price, its value would 
fall in the ſpring. | 

The ſpring, indeed, did often come without 
any of theſe effects, but he was always certain 
that the next would be mere propitieus; nor 
was ever convinced that the preſent” ſpring 
would fail him before the middle of ſummer: 


for he always talked of the ſpring as coming till 


it was paſt 5 and, when it was once paſt, every- 
one agreed with him that it. was coming. 

By long converſe witlt this man, I am; per- 
haps, brought to feel immoderate pleaſure in 
the contemplation of this delightful ſeaſon: hut 
1 have the ſatisfaction of finding many, whom 


it can be no ſhame to reſemble, infeted with 
the ſame. enthuſiaſin 3 for there is, I believe, © 
ſcarce any poet of eminence who has not left 


ſome teſtimony of his fondneſs for the flowers, 
the zephyrs, and the warbles of the ſpring. 
Nor has the moſt luxuriant imagination been 
able to deſcribe the ſerenity. and happineſs of 
the golden age, otherwiſe than by giving a per- 
petual ſprings. as the higheſt reward of uncor. 
1 imocence. 

There is, indeed, ſomething inexpreſſibly 


pleaſing; in the annual renovation of the world, 


and the new diſplay of the treaſures of nature. 
The cold and darkneſs of winter, with the nak-= | 
ed deformity of every object on which we turn 1 


view, is conſidered by us as a meſſenger to no- \ 


tify the approach of more joyous days. | 
8 e afford. to a mind, ſo wy from 


% 
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\ the diſturbanees of cares or paſſions as to be va- 


cant to calm amuſements, almoſt every thing 
that our preſent ſtate makes us.capable of enjoy- 


ing. The variegated verdure of the fields and. 


woods, the ſucceſſion of grateful odours, the 
voice of pleaſure pouring out its notes on every 


ſide, with the gladneſs apparently conceived by 


every animal, from the growth of his food, and 


the clemency of the weather, throw over the 
whole earth an air of gaiety, ſignificantly ex- 


preſſed by the ſmile of nature. 5 

Vet there are men to whom theſe ſcenes are 
able to give no delight, and who hurry away 
from all the varieties of rural beauty, to loſe 


their hours and divert their thoughts by cards 


or aſſemblies, a tavern dinner, or the . of 
the day. 


It may be laid down as a poſition which will 


| feldom deceive, that when a man cannot bear 


his own company there is ſomething wrong. 
He muſt fly from himſeli, either becauſe he feels 
a tediouſnets in life from the equipoiſe of an 
empty mind, which, having no tendency to one 


motion more than another but as it is impetled 


by ſome external power, mult always haye re- 
courſe to foreign objects; or he muſt be afraid 
of the intruſion of ſome unpleaſing ideas, and 
perhaps is ſtruggling to eſcape from the reinem- 
brance of a loſs, the ſeer of a calamity, or 
ſome other thought of greater horror, 

| Thoſe whom ſorrow incapacitates to enjoy 
the pleaſures of contemplation, may properly 
apply to ſuch diverſions, provided they are in- 
nocent, as lay- ſtrong hold on the attention and 
thoſe whom fear of any future affliction chains 
down to miſery muſt n. to Wann the 
danger. 

My Wee ſhall on this 3 be 
turned on ſuch as are burdenſome to themſelves 
merely Begauſe they want ſubjects for reflection, 


and to whom the volume of nature is thrown 


open without affording them pleaſure or inſtruc- 
tion, becauſe me never learn ta read the on 


racters. 


A French author has advanced this . | 
paradoxc=zthat 0 yery few men knows how to. 


+ take a walk; and, indeed, t is true, that 
— know how to ah: a walk with a proſpect of 


any other pleaſure than the ſaine compa any 


would have afforded them at home, > 
There are ee thay derte * colin 


* : 


mercury, is 
the whole creatjon, that if a thouſand lives 


inform the multitudes of 8. 
burdened with every new day, that there are 


from the neighbouring body, and conſeqcently 
vary their hue as they happen to change their 
place. In like manner it ought to be the en- 
deavour of every man to derive his reflections 


from the objects about him; for it is to no pur- $2 


poſe that he alters his poſition, if his attention 
continues fixed to the ſame point. The mind 
ſhould be kept open to the acceſs of every new 
idea, and ſo far diſengaged from the predomi - 
nance of particular thoughts as eaſily to accom- 
modate itſelf to occaſional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning - . 


every new object to his entertainment, finds in 


the productions of nature an inexhauſtible ſtock 
of materials upon which he can employ himſelf 
without any temptations to envy or malevo- 
lence j faults, perhaps, ſeldom totally avoided _ 
by thoſe whole judgment ĩs much exerc;{ed up- 
on the works of art, He has always a certain 
proſpect of diſcovering new reaſons for adoring | 
the ſovereign Author of the univerſe, and pro- 


bable hopes of making ſome diſcovery of benefit 


to others, or of profit th himſelf, There is no 
doubt but many vegetables -and animals have 

qualities that might be of great uſe, to the 
knowledge of which there is not required much 
force of penetration, or. fatigue of ſtudy, but 
only frequent experiments _ cloſe attention, : 
What is ſaid by the chymiſts of their darling | 


perhaps true of eyery body through 


ſhould be ſpent upon it, all its er would 
not be found out, 

Mankind muſt neceſſarily wy 0 by | 
various taſtes, ſince life affords and requinith. | 
ſuch multiplicity of employments; and a nation 
of naturalitts is neither to be hoped nor defiredz . 


but it is ſurely not improper to point out a frei 
amuſement to thoſe who languith in health, and 


repine in plenty, for want of ſome: ſource of di. : n | 


verſion that may be leſs eaſily exhauſted, and to 


th ſexes, who are 


many ſhews which they have not ſeen 

He that enlarges his curioſity after the works 
of nature, demonſtrably multiplies the inlets to 
happineſs z and therefore the younger part of 
my. readers, to whom I dedicate thia yernal 
ſpeculation, muſt excuſe me for calling upon 
them, to make uſe at cee of the ſpring of, the 


1 i ee * 


0 


12 


their minds may be yet impreſſed with new 
images, a love of innocent pleaſures, and an 
ardour for uſeful knowledge; and to remember, 
that a bl 2 ed ſpring makes a barren year, and- 
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that the vernal flowers, however beautiful and 


gay, are only intended by nature as [OE Ra 
tives to autumnal fr uits, 
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Strenua nos exercet inertia, navibus atgue 


„ 5 8 
N 


Active in indolence, abroad wwe roam 


Quadrigis Petimus bene witere : quod petis, hic eſt; ; 
Ef ulubris, animus fi te non defect Equus. | 


-HoR, 


Pd 


In queſt of happineſs, which dwells at home : | 
With vain purſuits fatigu'd, at length you'll find, 


No Hace excludes it from an equal mind. 


_ 


HAT. man ſhould never ſuffer his i happi- 
neſs to depend upon external circumſtan- 
ces, is one of the chief precepts of the Stoical 
: philoſophy ; ; a precept, indeed, which that lofty 
| ſe has extended beyond the condition of hu- 
man life, and in which ſome of them ſeem to 
have compriſed an utter excluſion of all corporal 
pain and pleaſure . the regard 9 or attention 
of a wiſe man. 

Such ſapicatia 3 as Horace calls the 
doctrine of another ſe&, ſuch extravagance of 
philoſophy, can want neither authority nor 
argument for its confutation: it is overthrown 
by the experience of eyery hour, and the powers 
of nature riſe up againſt it. But we may very 
| properly enquire, how near to this exalted ſtate . 

it is in our power to approach, how far we can 
empt ourſelves from outward influence, 5. 
cure to our minds a ſtate of tranquillity: 
though the boaſt of abſolute * is 
ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexibility to 
every impulſe, and a patient ſubmiſſion to the 
tyranny of caſual troubles, is below the dignity 
of that mind which, however depraved or 
weakened, boaſts its derivation from a celeſtial 
original, and hopes for an union with infinite 


goodneſs and unvariable felicity. 
MM vitiis pejora fovens | 
Proprium deſerat ortum, 
VUnleſs the ſoul, to vice a thrall, 
Deſert her own original. 


The neceſſity of erecting ourſelves to ſome 
en of intellectual dignity, and of preſerving 


reſources of pleaſure which may not be wholly, - 


at the mercy of accident, i is never ore apparent 


ELPHINSTON. 


than when we turn our eyes upon thoſe whom 
fortune has let looſe to their own conduct; who, 


not being chained down by their eiten to a 


regular and ſtated allotment of their hours, are 


obliged to find themſelves buſineſs or diverſion 1 


and, having nothing within that can entertain 


or employ them are compelled to try all the arts 
of deſtroying time. | 


The numberleſs expedients practiſed by this 
claſs of mortals to. alleviate the burden of life, i is 
not leſs ſhameful, nor perhaps much leſs" piti- 
able, than thoſe to which a trader on the edge 


of bankruptcy i is reduced. L have ſeen melan- 


choly overipread a whole family at the diſap- 
pointment of a party for cards; and when, after 
the propoſal of a thouſand - ſchemes, and the 
diſpatch” of the footmen upon a hundred meſ- 


ſages, they have ſubmitted, with gloomy re- 


r fignation, to the misfortune of paſſing one even- 


ing in conyeriation with each other, gn a ſud- 
den, ſuch are the revolutions of the world, an 
unexpected v viſitor has brought them relief, ac- 


ceptable as proviſion to a ſtarving city, and 
enabled them to hold out till the next day. 2 


The general remedy of thoſe who are uneaſy, 


withous! knowing the cauſe, is change of place; 
they are willing to imagine that their pain is the 


| conſequence of tome local inconvenience, and 
endeayour to fly from it, as children from their 
ſhadows z 2lways hoping for ſome more ſatisfac- 


tory delight from every new ſcene, and always 


returning home with GH reap and com- 
plaints. 1 


Who can look "ON this kind of brandon, 


— 
„* 


without reflecting on thoſe chat ſuffer under the 
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dreadful ſymptom of canine madneſs, teste by | 


pliyficians the dread of avater ? Theſe miſerable 
wretches, unable to drink, though burning 
with thirſt, are ſometimes known to try various 
contortions, or inclinations of the body, flatter- 


ing themſelves that they can ſwallow in one 


poſture that liquor which they find in another to 
repel their lips. 

Yet ſuch folly i is not peculiar to the thought- 
| leſs or ignorant, but ſometimes ſeizes thoſe 


minds which ſeem moſt exempted from it, by the 


variety of attainments, quickneſs of penetration 


or ſeverity of judgmen ; and, indeed, the pride of . 


wit and knowledge is often mortified, by finding 
that they confer no ſecurity againſt the common 
errors which miſlead the weakeſt and ny of 
mankind. 

Theſe reflections aroſe in my minds upon the 
remembrance of a paſſage in Cowley's preface 
to his poems; where, however exalted by ge- 
* nius, and enlarged by ſtudy, he informs us of a 


ſcheme of happineſs to which the imagination ; 
of a girl upon the loſs of her firſt. lover could 


have ſcarcely given way, but which he ſeems to 
have indulged, till he had totally forgotten its 
abſurdities, and would probably have put in 
execution had he been hindeted N * his 
reaſon. 

My deſire, ſays TH has been for ſome years 


6 paſt, though the execution has been acci- - 


s dentally diverted, and does fill vehemently 
+ continue, to retire myſelf to ſome of our 
American Plantations ; not to ſeck for gold, 
« or enrich myſelf ovith the traffick. of thoſe 
« parts, which is the end of moſt men that tra- 
's vel thither, but. to forſake this world for ever, 
c with all the vanities and vexations of it, and 
| « to bury myſelf there in ſome obſcure retreat, 


c but not without the conſolation of letters and 


C philoſophy.” | 

Such was the chimerical proviſion which 
Cowley had made, in his own mind, for the 
quiet of his r remaining life; and which he ſeems 
to recommend to poſterity, ſince there is no 
other reaſon for diſcloſing i it. Surely no ſtron 
inſtance can be given of a perſuaſion, that con- 
tent was the inhabitant of particular regions, 
and that a man might ſet ſail with a fair wind, 
and leave behind him all his . incum- 
brances, and calamities. | 


If he travelled ſo far with no Gan purpoſe | 


fan to Gra as = * olſeure retreat, he 
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might have Wen, in his © own country, innu- 


merable coverts ſuffic.ently dark to have con- 
cealed the genius of Cowley; for Whatever 
might be his opinion of the importunity with 
which he might be ſummoned back into public 


life, a ſhort experience would have convinced 
him, that privation is eaſier than acquiſition, 


and that it would require little contrivance te 
free himſelf from the intruſion of the world. 
There is pride enough in the human heart to 
prevent much deſire of acquaintance with a man 


by whom we are ſure to be neglected, however 


his reputation for ſcience or virtue may excite 
our curioſity or efteem ; ſo that the lover of re- 


tirement needs not be afraid leſt the reſpe& of 
rangers ſhould overwhelm him with viſits. 
ven thoſe to whom he has formerly been known 


will very patiently ſupport his abſence when 


they have tried a little to live without him, and 
found new diverſions for thoſe moments which 


his company contributed to exhilarate. 
It was perhaps ordained by Providence, td 


hinder us from .tyranniſing over one another, 


that no individual ſhould be of ſuch importance 


as to cauſe, by his retirement or death, any 


chaſm in the world. And Cowley had converſed 


to little purpoſe with mankind, if he had never , 


remarked, how ſoen*the uſeful friend, the gay 
companion, and the favoured lover, when once 
they are removed from before the fight, give 
way to the ſucceſſion of ne objects. 

The privacy, therefore, of his hermitage 


„ might have been ſaſe enough from violation, 


though he had choſen it within the limits of hi = 
ngive iſland ; he might have found here fi = 


yatives againſt the vanities and wexations of t 


world, not leſs efficacious than thoſe which the 
pon or fields of America could afford him 1 
but having once his mind imbittered with diſy | 
guſt, he conceived it impoſſible to be far enough 


from the cauſe of his uneaſineſs ; and was poſt. 


ing away with the expedition N a coward, who, 
for want of venturing to look behind him 
thinks the enemy perpetually at his heels. 


When he was interrupted by company, or r 
fatigued with buſineſs, he ſo ſtrongly imaged 


to himſelf the happineſs of leiſure and retreat, 

that he determined to enjoy them for the future q 

without interruption, and to exclude for ever 
all that could deprive Him of his darling ſatis. - 


faction. He forgot, in the vehemence of deſire, 


E ** 


that ſolitude and | quiet owe their plea * ty 


— 


I4 


thoſe n Which he was fo ſtudious to obvi- 
ate : for ſuch are the viciſſitudes of the world, 


through all its parts, that day and night, we 


bour and reſt, hurry and retirement, endear 
each other; ſuch are the changes that keep the 
mind i in action; we deſire, we purſue, we ob- 


tain, we are ſatiated j we deſire ſomething elſe, 


and begin a new t, | 
If he had proceeded in his project, and fixed 


his ambition in the moſt delightful part of the 


new world, it may be doubted, whether his 
diſtance from the wanities of life would barg 
enabled him to keep away the vexgtions. It is 


common for a man who feels pain to fancy that 


hae could bear it better jn any other part. Cow- 
ley having known the troubles and perplexities 


of a particular condition, readily perſuaded him- . 
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ſelf that nothing worſe was to be found, and 


that every alteration would bring ſome improve, 
ment: he never ſuſpected that the cauſe of his 
unhappineſs was within ; that his own paſſions 


were not ſufficiently regulated ; and that he way 
harraiſed by his own impatience, which. could 
never be without ſomething to awaken it, 
would accompany him over the ſea, and find! its 
way to his 4merican elyſium. He would, upon 
the trial, have been ſoon convinced, that the 
fountain of conteſt muſt ſpring up in the mind; 
and that he who has ſo little knowledge of hu. 
man nature, as to ſeek happineſs by changing 
any thing but his awn diſpoſitions, will waſte 
his life in fruitleſs efforts, and multiply the 
1 vw he purpoſes iP! remove. * 


O qui perpetua mindum ratione gubernas, ; 7 8 
Terrarum coeligue ſator !— | 3 „ 
| Disjice 1 terrenæ nebulas et pondera molit, | 

Atque tuo ſplendore mica ! tu namque ferenum, 


Tu requies tranquilla fits, Te cernere, finis, 


An ium, vector, dux, n, terminus, idem. 


Bogrutius, 


O thou wheſe power ver moving worlds bee 
M hoſe voice created, and whoſe wiſdom guides, 
. On darkling man in pure effulgence ſhane, 
| And clear the clouded mind with light divine. 
'Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaſt | 
. . With filent confidence and holy reſt : 
rom theſe, great God, aue ſpring z fo thee ave tend; 


H FE love of neee has, in all ages, 
"2A adhered cloſely to thoſe minds which 
have been moſt enlarged hy knowledge, or ele- 
yated by genius, Thoſe who enjoyed every 
thing generally ſuppoſed to confer happineſs, - 
hare been forced to ſeek it in the ſhades of pri- 
yacy. Though they poſſeſſed both power and 
riches, and were therefore ſurrounded by men 
who conſidered it as their chief intereſt to re- 
move from them every thing that might offend 
: their eaſe, or interrupt their pleaiure, they 
have ſoon felt the languors of fat iety, and found 
themſelves unable to purſue the race of life 
without frequent reſpirations of intermediate 
ſolitude. 
To -produce this difſofition nothing appears 
xequilite but quick ſenſibility, and active ima- 
* for, though not devoted to virtue or 


Path, pp, guide, original, and end. 


ſcience, the man whoſe faculties enable him to 
make ready compariſons of the preſent with the 
paſt, will find ſuch a conſtant recurrence of 
the ſame pleaſures and troubles, the ſame ex · 
pectations and diſappointments, that he will 

ladly ſnatch an hour of retreat, ta let his 


thoyghts expatiate at large, and ſeek for that 


variety in his own ideas which the objeRts « of 
ſenſe cannot afford him, | 
Nor will greatneſs, or abundance, exempt. ; 
him from the i importunities of this deſire; ſince, 
if he is born to think, he cannot ates him- ) 
ſelf from a thouſand enquiries and ſpeculations, ' 1 
which he muſt purſue by his own reaſon, and e 
which the ſplendour of his condition can only 

hinder ; for thoſe who are moſt exalted abore 1 
dependanice « or controul, are yet condemned to | 0 
pay ſo * a tribute of their time to cuſtom, | 


% 
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Ince, 


ions, 82 


bore 


the Greek proverd, no man in the houſe is more 
a ſlave than the maſters ji 

When a king aſked Euclid the mathethats.- 
cian, whether he could not explain his art to 
him in a more compendious manner, he was an- 
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ceremony and copkdbeity,) that, ect to 


folicitude of 4 miktary life 3 aer placed 
in ſuch a ſtate, that almoſt every thing about 
us conſpires againſt our chief intereſt. We are 


in danger from whatever can get poſſeffion of 


our thoughts; all chat can excite in us either 
pain or pleaſure has a tendency to obſtru& the 


fwered , that there was no royal way to geome- way that leads to happineſs, and either to turn 


try. Other things may be ſeized by might, or 


urchaſed with money; but knowledge is to 
be gained only by ſtudy, and ſtudy te to de pro- 


fechted only in retirement. 


Theſe are ſome of the motives which ts had 
power to ſequeſter kings and heroes from the 
crowds that ſoothed them with flatteries, or in- 
fpirited them with acclamations : but their ef- 


fjcacy ſeems confined to the higher mind, and 
to operate little upon the common claſfes of 


mankind, to whoſe conceptions the preſent aſ- 
ſemblage of things is adequate, and who ſeldom 


range beyond thoſe entertainments and vexations 
which ſolicit their attention by preſling on their 
ſenfes. 


But there is an univerſal reafon for ſome 
ſtated intervals of ſolitude, which the inſtituti- 
ons of the church call upon me now eſpecially to 
mention ; a reaſon which extends as wide as 
moral duty or the hopes of divine favour in a 
future ſtate; and which ought to influence all 
ranks of life, and all degrees of intelle& ; ſince 
none can imagine themſelves not ee 
in its obligation, but ſuch as determine to ſet 
their Maker at defiance by obſtinate wickedneſs, 


or whoſe enthuſiaſtick ſecurity of his approba- 


tion places them above externgl ordinances, and 


all human means of improvement. 


The great taſk of him who conduQts his life 
by the precepts of religion, is to make the fu- 
ture predominate over the preſent, to impreſs 
upon his mind fo ſtrong a ſenſe of the import- 


ance of obedience to the divine will, of the va- 


lye of the reward promiſed to virtue, and the 
terrors of the puniſhment denounced againit 
crimes, as may overbear alt the temptations 
which temporal hope or fear can bring in his 
way, and enable him to bid equal defiance to 
joy and ſorrow, to turn away at one time frem 
the allurements of ambition, and puth forward 
at another againſt the threats of calamity. 
It is not without reaſon that the Apoſtle re- 


preſents .our paſſage through this ſtage of our 


og by images drawn com the alarms. and 


them by an unreſiſting neutrality to enlar 
their dominion, and multiply their demands 


From the neceſſity of dFpoling the - "I 


us aſide, or retard our progreſs. 


Our ſenſes, our appetites, and our paſſions, | 
are our lawful and faithful guides in moſt things 


that relate folely to this liſe ; and therefore, oY 


the hourly neceſſity of conſulting them, we gra- 
dually fink into an implicit fubmiſfion and ho- 
bitual confidence, Every act of compliance 
with their motions facilitates a ſecond compli- 
ance ; every new ſtep towards depravity i is made 
with leſs reluctance than the former; and thus 
the deſcent to life merely ſenſual is perpetually | 
accelerated. / 


_ Phe fonſes have not only that advantige over 


conſeience, which things neceſſary muſt always 


have over things choſen, but they have likewiſe 
a kind of preſcription in their favour, We 


feared pain much earlier than we apprehended | 


guilt, and were delighted with the fenfations of 


\ 


pleaſure before we had capacities to be charmed | 


with the beauty of rectitude. To this power, 
thus early eſtabliſhed, and inceſſantly increaſ- 
ing, it muſt be remembered, that a every 
man has, in ſome part of his life, added 'new 
ſtrength by a voluntary or negligent ſubjection 


of himſelf ; for who is there that has not inſti- 


gated his appetites by indulgence ; or ſuffered 


faculties of the influence which they / muſt natu- 
rally gain by this pre-occupation of the ſoul, - 
aries that canflict between oppoſite defires in the 
firſt endeavours after a religious life; which, 
however enthuſiaſtically it may have been de- 
ſcribed, or however eontemptuouſiy ridiculed, 
will naturally be felt in ſome degree, though 
varied without end, by different tempers of 


mind, and innumerable circumſtances of health 


or condition, greater or leſs NOT FR or 
fewer temptations to relapſe, ' 


+ From the perpetual neceſſity of 80 the | 


22 faculties, in our provifion for the pre- 
ſent life, ariſes the difficulty of withitanding 
their — 26 even in caſes where 8 e 
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to be of no m » for the motions of ſenſe 
are inſtantaneous, its objects ſtrike unſought, 


we are accuſtomed to follow its directions, and 


therefore often ſubmit to the ſentence without 
_ examitiing the authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philoſophical eſti- 
mate, that, ſuppoſing the mind, at any certain 


time, in an equipoiſe between the pleaſures of 


this life and the hopes of futurity, preſent ob- 
jects falling mote frequently into the ſcale would 
in time preponderate, and that our regard for 
an inviſible ſtate would grow every moment 
weaker, till at laſt it would loſe all its activity, 
and become abſolutely without effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance 
is put into our own hands, and we have power 
"to transfer the weight to either fide» The mo- 
tives to a life of holineſs are infinite; not leſs 
than the favour or anger of Omnipotence, not 
leſs than eternity of happineſs or miſery, But 
theſe can only influence our conduct as they gain 
our attention, which the buſineſs or diverſions 
of the world are always calling off by contrary 
attractions. 

The great art therefore of piety, and the end 
for which all the rites of religion ſeem to be in- 
ſtituted, is the perpetual renovation of the mo- | 
tives to virtue, by a voluntary employment of 
aur mind in th: contemplation of its excellence, 


its nde and its e which, in 
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proportion as they are more fads lin 
willingly revolved, gain a more forcible and 


4 
permanent influence, till in time they become 


the reigning ideas, the ſtanding principles of 
action, and the teſt by which every thing pro- 
poſed to the judgment is rejected or approved. 

To facilitate this change of our affections, it 
is neceſſary that we weaken the temptations of 
the world, by retiring at certain ſeaſons from 
it; fer its influence ariſing only from its pre- 
ſence, is much leſſened when it becomes the ob- 
ject of ſolitary meditation. A conſtant reſidence 
amidſt noiſe and pleaſure inevitably obliterates. 
the impreſſions of piety, and a frequent abſtrac- 
tion of ourſelves into a ſtate, where this life, 
like the next, operates only upon the reaſon, 
will reinſtate religion in its juſt authority, even 
without thoſe irradiations from above, the hope 
of which I have no intention to withdraw from 
the ſincere and the diligent. 

This is that conqueſt of the world and of our- 


ſelves „which has been always conſidered as the 


perfection of human nature: and this is only to 
be obtained by fervent prayer, ſteady reſoluti- 
ons, and frequent retirement from folly and 
vanity ; from the cares of avarice, and the joys. 
of intemperance ; from the lulling ſounds of de- 
ceitful flattery, and the * ** of proſ< 


perous wickedneſs. | 
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For he that but concetves a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. 535 t. 
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F the moſt active and induſtrious of man- and continged vacuity, and how many interſti- Fi 
| kind was able, at the cloſe of life, to recol- tial {paces unfilled, even in the moſt tumultuous le 
1 2 ect diſtinctly his paſt moments, and diſtribute hurries of buſineſs, and the moſt agen vehe-.. 8 
3 them, in a regular account, according to the mence of purſuit. _ = cc 
i to 


manner in which they have been ſpent, it is 
ſcarcely to be imagined how few would be 
marked out to the mind by any permanent or 
viſible effects, how / ſmall a proportion his real 


It is faid by modern en that not 


c only the great globes of matter are thinly ſcat- 


tered throu gb the univerſe, but the hardeſt bo- : 
dies are ſo porous, that, if all matter were 


compreſſed to perfect ſolidity, it might be con- 


action would bear to his ſeeming poſſibilities of 
tained in a cube of a few feet, In like man- 


action, how n mp chaſms he would Ang of wide g 


F. 


ner, if all the employment of life were crouded 
into the time which it really occupied, perhaps 


a few weeks, days, or hours, would be ſuffici- 
ent for ics accdmpliſhment\, ſo far as the mind 


was engaged in the performance. For ſuch is 
the inequality of our corporeal to our intellec - 


tual faculties, that we contrive in minutes what 


we execute in years, and the ſoul often ſtands an 
idle ſpectator of the labour of the hands and en- 
pedition of the feet. 

For this reaſon, the ancient generals 3 
found themſelves at leiſure to purſu fn e the ſtudy 
of philoſophy in the camp: and Lucan, with 


| hiſtorical veracity, makes Cæſar relate of him- 


ſelf, than he noted the revolutions of the ſtars 
in the midſt of preparations for battle. 


Media inter prerlia ſemper 


Sideribus, celique plagis, ſuperiſque vacavi. 
Amid the ſtorms of war, with curious eyes 


I trace the planets and ſurvey the ſkies. 

That ſoul always exerts her peculiar powers, 
with greater or leſs force, is very probable, 
though the common occaſions of our preſent 
condition require but a ſmall part of that inceſ- 
Gant cogitation; and by the natural frame of 
our bodies, and general combination of the 
world, we are ſo frequently condemned to in- 
activity, that as through all our time we are 
thi g/ ſo for a great ares of our time we can 
only think. 


Leſt a power ſo reſtleſs ſnould be either un- 


profitably or hurtfully employed, and the ſu- 
perfluities of intelle& run to waſte, it is no vain 


ſpeculation to cenfider how we may govern our 


ons, or confine them Worn doundleſs diſſipa- 


| tion. 


How the underftapding is beſt conducted to 
the knowledge of ſcience, by what ſteps it is to 
be led forwards j in it's purſuit, how it is to be 
cured of it's deſects, and habituated to new 
ſtudies, has been the inquiry of many acute and 
learned men, whoſe obſervations I ſhall not ei. 


| ther adopt cr cenſure ; my purpoſe being to 


conſider the moral diſcipline of the mind, and 


to promote the e of en rather than of 
learning. 


This i ee * to have been neglected | 


* 


for want of remembering that all action has it's 
origin in the mind, and that therefore to ſuffer 
the thoughts to be vitiated is to ons the 
Vet. * : — 8 ” 
| 5 . 
< * 2} Pa | 


fountains of morality: wakes deſires will 
produce licentious practices; what men al- 
low themſelves to wiſh they will ſoon believe, 
and will be at laſt incited to execute what they 
pleaſe themſelves with contriving. | 
For this reaſon the caſuiſts of the Romiſlr 
church, who gain, by confeſſion, great oppor- 
tunities of knowing human nature, have ge- 
nerally determined that what it is a crime to do, 
it is a crime to think. Since, hy reyolving 
with pleaſure the facility, ſafety, or adyantage 
of a wicked deed, a man ſoon begins to find his 
conſtancy relax, and his deteſtation ſoften; the 
happineſs of ſucceſs glittering before him, 


withdraws his attention from the attrociouſneſs 


of the guilt, and acts are at. laſt confidently, 

perpetrated, of which the ficlt conception only 
crept into the mind, diſguiſed in pleaſing com- 
plications, and permitted rather than invited. 
No man has ever been drawn to crimes by 
love or jealouſy, enyy or hatred, but he can 
tell how ęaſily he might at firſt haye repelled 1 the 
temptation, how readily his mind would have. 
obeyed a call to any other object, and how weak. 
his paſſion has been after ſome caſual avocation, 
till he has recalled it again to his heart, and re- 
yived the viper by too warm 2 fondneſs, 5 

Such, therefore, is the importance of keep- 

ing reaſon a conffant guard pyer imagination, 
that we haye otherwiſe no ſecurity for our own, 
virtue, but may corrupt our hearts in the moſt 
reclule ſolitude, with more pernicious and ty- 
rannical appetites and wiſhes than the com- 
merce of the world will generally produce : for 


we are eakily ſhocked by. crimes which a 


thoughts, reſtrain them from irregular moti- 


at once in their full magnitude ; but the gra- 
dual growth of our own 3 endeared 
by intereſt, and palliatęd by all thę artifices of * 
ſelf-deceit, giyes us time to form diſtinctions i in 
our own favour, and reaſon by degrees ſubmits 
to abſurdity, as the eye is in time c accommo. | 
dated to darkneſs, 
In this diſeaſe of the ſoul, it is of the utmoſt 

importance to apply remedies at the beginning ; * 
and therefore I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what 

thoughts are to be rejected or improved, as they 
regard the paſt, preſent, or future; I in hopes 
that ſome may be awakened to caution and Vi- 
gilance, who perhaps . indulge themſelves in 
dangerous dreams ; ſo much the more dange- | 

rous, , becauſe being yet bp; Cr they 3 ary 
concluded innocent, — n 
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The rechlleAion of the paſt is only uſeſul by 
way of proviſion for the future; and therefore, 
in reviewing all occurrences that fall under a 
religious conſideration, it is proper that a man 
ſtop at the firſt thoughts, to remark how he 
was led thither, and why he continues the, re- 
flection. If he is dwelling with delight upon a 
ſtratagem of fucceſsſul fraud, a night of licen- 


tious riot, or an intrigue of guilty plealure, lot 


him fummon off his imagination as from an un- 
Jhwful purſuit, expel thoſe paſſages from his 
remembrance, of which, though he cannot ſe- 
riouſly : approve them, the pleaſure overpowers 
the guilt, and refer them to a future hour, 


_ when they may be conſidered with greater ſafe- 


ty. Such an hour will certainly come; for the 
impreſſions of paſt pleaſure are always a e g⸗ 
but the ſenſe of guilt, which reſpects ſuturity, 
continues the ſame. 


The ſerious and impartial retroſpect of our 


conduct is indiſputably neceſſary to the confir- 


mation or recovery of virtue, and is therefore 8 law terms it in Vacuum venire—to take what, 


belongs to nobody: but it has this hazard in it, 
that we ſhall be unwilling to quit what we have 
ſeized, though an owner ſhould be found. It "8 


recommended under the name of ſelf-examina- 
tion, by divines, as the firſt act previous to re- 
pentance. It is, indeed, of fo great uſe, that 
without it we ſhould always be to begin life, be 


ſeduced for ever by the ſame allurements, and 


miſled by the ſame fallacies. But in order that 
we may not loſe the advantage of our experi- 


ence, we muſt endeayour to ſee every thing in 


it's proper form, and excite in ourſelves thoſe 
ſentiments which the great Author of nature 


has decreed the concomitants or followers of 


| good or bad actions. 


Mad vzvoy HEAGXOITLY ir " Tupemos agoodiZertcy, | 
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Let not ſleep, ſays Pythagoras, fall upon thy 
eyes till thou haſt thrice reviewed the tranſ- 


actions of the paſt day. Where have I 


F om the firſt act, and proceed; and, in con- 
| cluſion, at the ill which thou haft done be 
_ troubled, and rejoice for the good, | 


Our thoughts on preſent things being deter- 
mined by the objects before us, fall not under 


thole indulgences, or excurſions, which I am 


now confidering. But I: 0 forbear, under 


this head, to caution pious and tender minds, 
that are diſturbed by the irruption of wicked 
imaginations, againſt too great dejection, and 
too anxious alarms; for thoughts are only 


criminal when they are firſt choſen, and then 


volantarily continued. 


Evil into the mind of * or man 
May come and go, ſo W 'd, and leave 


No ſpot or ſtain behind. 


MILrov. 

In futurity chiefly are the ſnares lodged 
which the imagination is intangled. Futurity 
is the proper abode of hope and fear, with all 
their train and progeny of ſubordinate appre- 
henſions and defires; In futurity, events and 


chances are yet floating at large, without ap- 
parent connection with their cauſes; and we 


therefore eaſiiy indulge the liberty of gratifying 
ourſelves with a pleaſing choice. To pick and 
cull among poſſible advantages is, as the civil 


is eaſy to think on that which may be gained, 
till at laſt we reſolye to gain it; and to image 


the happineſs of particular conditions, till ve 


can be eaſy in no other. We ought at leaſt to 


let our defires fix upon nothing in another's 


power for the ſake of. our quiet, or in another's 
poſſeſſion for the ſake of our innocence. When 
a man finds himſelf led, though by a train of 
honeſt ſentiments, to with for that to which he 
has no right, he ſhould ſtart back as from a 


pitfal covered with flowers. He that fancies he 


ſhould benefit the publick more in a great ſtati- 


on than the man that fills it, will in time ima- 3 


gine it an act of virtue to ſupplant him; and, 

as oppoſition readily kindles into haired, his 
eagerneſs to do that good to which he is not cal- 
led will betray him to crimes which in his ori- 


ginal ſchc:ae were never propoſed. 
turned aſide from rectitude? What have 1 
been doing? What have I left undone, 
which I ought to have done? Begin thus 


He therefore th would govern his actions by 


the laws of virtue muſt regulate his thoughts by 


thoſe of reaſon : he muſt keep guilt from the 


receſſes of his heart; and remember that the 


pleaſures of fancy, and the emotions of deſire, 


are more dangerous as they are more hidden, 
ſince they eſcape the awe of obſervation, and 
operate equally in every ſituation, ' without the 


concurrence of external opportunit ties. 


M8 
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I is july remarked by Hockey that how- 
1 ſoever every man may complain occaſionally 
of the hardſhips of his condition, he is ſeldom 
willing to change it for any other on the ſame 
level: for whether it be that he who follows an 
employment made choice of it at firſt on account 
of its fuitableneſs to bis inclination; or that, 
when accident, or the determination of others, 
have placed him in a particular ſtation; he, by 
endeavouring to reconcile himſelf to it, gets 
the cuſtom of viewing it only on the faireſt ſide; 
or whether every man thinks that claſs to which 
he belongs the moſt illuſtrious, merely becaufe 
he has honoured it with his name; it is cert 
that, whatever be the reaſon, moſt men have a 
very ſtrong and active prejudice in favour of 


their own vocation, always working upon their | 
him in a habit different from their own; .and 


A minds, and influencing their behaviour. 

- This partiality is ſufficiently viſible in every 
rank of the human ſpecies; but it exerts itfelf 
more frequently and with greater force among 
thoſe who have never learned to conceal their 
ſentiments for reaſons of policy, or to model 
their expreſſions by the laws of politeneſs; 


and therefore the chief conteſts of wit among 
artificers and handicraftſmen ariſe from a mu- 


tual endeavour to exalt one trade vy depreci ia- 
ting another. 3 | 
3 From the ſame principles are derived many 
conſolations to alleviate the inconveniences to 
which every calling is peculiarly expoſed. A 
| blackſmith was lately pleaſing himſelf at his an- 
vil, with obferving that, though his trade was 
hot and ſooty, laborious and unhealthy, yet he 
had the honour of living by his hammer; he 
got his bread like a man; and if his ſon ould 
riſe in the world, and ly his coach, nobody 
could reproach him that his father was a taylor. 
A man truly zealous for his fraternity, is 
never ſo irreſiſtibly flattered as when ſome rival 
calling is mentioned with contempt. + Upon 
this principle a linen-draper boaſted that he 
had got a new cuſtomer whom he could ſafely 
truſt, for he could have no doubt of his honeſty, 


ELyninbton, 


ſince it was W from anche Honabis 2184 


rity, that he was now filing a bill in chancery 
to delay payment for the cloaths which he had 
worn the laſt ſeven years; and he himſelf had 
heard him declare, in a publick coffeehouſe, 
that he looked upon the whole generation of 
woollen-drapers to be ſuch deſpicable wretches 
that no gentleman ought to pay them: 

It has been obſerved that phyficiats and law- 
yers are no friends to religion; and many con- 
jectures have been formed to diſcoyer the reaſon 
of ſuch a combination between men who agree 


in nothing elſe, and who ſeem leſs to be affected, 


in their own provinces, by religious opinions, 
than any other part of the community. Tue 
truth is, very few of them have thou ht about 
relig.on : but they have all feen a paffon; ſeen 


therefore declared war againſt him. A young 

ſtudent from the inns of contt, | who has of-. 
ten attacked the curate of his" father's parith 
with ſuch arguments as his acquaintance could 


furniſh, and returned to town with ſucceſt, is 
now gone down with a reſolution to deftroy Hinz 


for he has learned at laſt how to manage à prig, 
and if he pretends to hold him again to fyllo- 

gifm, he has a catch in reſerve, which n ither®. 
logic nor metaphyſicks can reſiſt.” | 


I laugh to think how your unſhaken Cato 


Will bool aghaſt, when unforeſeen delrue- 
* tion 


Pours in upon him thus. 


The malignity of ſoldiers aid Alon n 
ch other has been. often experienced af the 


coſt of their country; and; perhaps, no orders 


of men have an entdity of more acrimony, or 
longer continuance. When; upon our late 


ſucceſſes at ſea, ſome new regulations were con- 


certed for eſtabliſhing the rank of the naval com- 
manders, a captain of foot very acutely re- 
marked, that nothing was more abſurd than to 
give any honorary. rewards to ſeamen: * For 
Wannen gs ne, ought WF to be won by bra- 
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1 


very] and all the world tho that in a ſea- 


fight there is no 3 and e no 


© evidence of courage. 

But although this e deſire of aggrandi- 
zing themſelves by raiſing their profeſſion, be- 
trays men to a thouſand ridiculous and miſchie- 
vous acts of ſupplantation and detraction, yet 
as almoſt all paſſions have their good as well as 
bad effects, it likewiſe excites ingenuity, and 
. ſometimes raiſes an honeſt and uſeful emulation 


of diligence. It may be obſerved in general, 


that no trade had ever.reached the excellence to 
which it is now improved, had its profeſſors 


looked upon it with the eyes of indifferent ſpec- 


tators; the, advances, from the firſt rude eſſays, 
muſt have been made by men who valued them- 


ſelves. for performances for which ſcarce any 


other would be perſuaded to eſteem them. 
It is pleaſing to contemplate a manufacture 
riſing gradually from its firſt mean ſtate by the 


ſucceſſivę labours of innumerable minds; to 


conſider the firſt hollow trunk of 'an oak, in 
which, perhaps, the ſhepherd could ſcarce ven- 
ture to croſs a. brook ſwelled with a ſhower, 
enlarged. at laſt into a ſhip of war, attacking 


fortreſſes, terrifying nations, ſetting ſtorms and 


billows- at defiance, and viſiting the remoteſt 
parts of the globe. And it might contribute 


to diſpoſe us to 4 kinder regard for the labours 


of one another, if we were to conſider from 
What unpromiſing beginnings the moſt uſeſul 
productions of art have probably ariſen. Who, 
when he ſaw the firſt ſand or aſhes, by a caſual 


intenſeneſs of heat melted into a metalline form, 
12 rugged with excreſcences, and clouded with im- 
purities, would have imagined, 


that in this 
ſhapeleſs lump lay concealed ſo many conveni- 
ences of life as would in time conſtitute a great 
part of the happineſs of the world? Yet by ſome 
ſuch. fortuitous liquefaction was mankind taught 
to procure a body at once in a high degree fo 
lid and ws. which might admit the 


No. * 


comprehend its dignity. 
endeavour at eminence, not by pulling others 
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light of the fun, and exclude the violence of the 
wind; which might extend the ſight of the phi- 
Barber to new ranges of exiſtence, and charm 
him at one time with the unbounded extent of 


the material creation, and at another with the 


endleſs ſubordina'ion of animal life ; and, what 


is yet of more importance, might fepply the de - 


cays of nature, and ſuccour old age with ſub- 
ſidiary fight. Thus was the firſt artificer in 
glaſs employed, though without his own know- 
ledge or expectation. 
prolonging the enjoyment of light, enlarging 
the avenues of ſcience, and conterring the high- 


eſt and moſt laſting pleaſures ; he was enabling 


the ſtudent to. contemplate. nature, and the 


beauty to behold herſelf, 7 ll ” 
This paſſion for tne honour of a profeſſion, 


like that for the grandeur of our own country, 
is to be regulated, not extinguiſhed. Every 


man, from the higheſt to the loweſt ſtation, 


ought to warm his heart and animate his en- 
deavours with the hopes of being uſeful to the 
world, by advancing the art which it is his lot 


to exerciſe ; and for that end he muſt neceſſarily 


conſider the whole extent of it's application, 
and the whole weight of its importance. But 
let him not too readily imagine that another is 


all employed; becauſe, for want of fuller 


knowledge of his buſineſs, he is not able to 
Every man ought to 


down, but by raiſing himſelf ; and enjoy the 
pleaſure of his own ſuperiority, whether imagi- 
nary or real, without interrupting others in the 
ſame ſelicity. The philoſopher may very juſtly 


be delighted with the extent of his views, and 


the artificer with the readineſs of his hands: but 
let the one remember, that without mechanical 
performances, refined ſpeculation is an empty 
dream; and the other, that, without theoreti - 


cal reaſoning, dexterity is little more than a 
brute inſtinct. 


1750. 
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tion of riſing credit. 


conciliation till I have appeared in vindication 
| of maſquerades. 


| imagine me without ſupport, and left to reſt 


THE RAMBLER: 


| encomiums or reproaches, as an equal atteſta- 
The only pain which I 1 


can feel from my correſpondence, is the fear of 


A | diſguſting thoſe. whoſe letters I ſhall neglect; 


and therefore I take this opportunity of remind- 


ing them, that, in diſapproving their attempts, 
whenever it may happen, I only return the 
treatment which I often receive. 


Beſides, many 
particular motives influence a writer, known 
only to himſelf, or his private friends; and it 


may be juſtly concluded, that not all letters 


whichare poſtponed are rejected, nor all that are 
rejected, critically condemned. _ 

Having thus Gaſes my heart of the only ap- 
prehenſion that ſat heavy on it, I can pleaſe my- 
ſelf with the candour of Benevolus, who encou- 


rages me to proceed, without ſinking under the 


anger of Flirtilla, who quarrelswith me for being 


old and ugly, and for wanting both activity cf 


body and ſprightlineſs of mind ; feeds her mon- 
key with my lucubrations, and refuſes my re- 


That ſhe may not however 


wholly upon my own fortitude, I ſhall now 


' publiſh ſome letters which I have received from 


men as well dreſſed, and as handſome, as her 
favourite; 3 and others from ladies whom I ſin- 
cerely believe as young, as rich, as gay, as 


pretty, as faſhionable, and as often toaſted and 


treated as herſelf. 1 1 


A* Set be ok readers ſend their W to 
the Rambler, and acknowledge his 
merit in ſo well beginning a work that may 


1 be of publick benefit. But, ſuperi ior 28 his 


genius is to the impertinences of a thifling 
age, they cannot help a wiſh, that he would 


c by perpetual amnſements, and now and then 


throw in, like © Als predeceſſor, ſome papers | 
| * of a gay and humorous turn. Too fair a field 
* now lies open, with too plentiful a harveſt of 


« follies! Let the chearful Thalia put in her 


* ſickle; and, ſinging at her e deck her 
£ hair with red and r [4 


} 


4 Lady falls ber 8 to the * 
c bler, and deſires to know. by what 


© other name ſhe may direct to him; what are 


« his ſet of friends, his amuſements; what his 
£ way of | inkings with regard t to the living 
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condeſcend to the weakneſs of minds ſoftened 
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world and its ways: in ſhort, whether he is 
a perſon now alive, and in town? If he be, 
ſhe-will do herſelf the honour to write to him 
pretty often: and hopes; from time to time, 
© to be the better for his advice and animadver- 
« fhons; for his animadverſions on her neigh- 


bours at leaſt. But, if he is a mere eſſayiſt, 


and troubles not himſelf with the manners of 
the age, ſhe is ſorry to tell him, that even the 
genius and correctneſs of an Ale, ll 
c „n . N nf een 


No man is ſo nch abſtrated bs en 
life, as not to feel a particular pleaſure from the 
regard of the female world; the candid writers 
of the firſt billet will not be offended, that my 
haſte to ſatisfy a lady has hurried their addrefs 
too ſoon out of my mind, and that I refer them 
for a reply to ſome future paper, in order to tell 
this curious inquirer after my other name; the 
anſwer of a philoſopher to a man who, meeting 


him in the ſtreet, deſired to ſee what he carried 


under his cloak— I carry it there, ſaid he, 
that you may not ſee it.” But, though ſhe is 
never to know my name, ſhe may often ſee my 
face: for I am of her opinion, that a diurnal 

writer ought to view the world, and- that he 
who negle&s his cotemporaries, may be, with 
juſtice, neglected by them. a 


NY 


; ADY Racket ſends compliments to the 
1 « Rambler; and lets him know, ſhe 
© ſhall have cards at her houſe every Sunday, 


the remainder of the ſeaſon, where he will be 
* ſure of meeting all the good company in town. 


© By this means ſhe hopes to ſee his papers in- 
terſperſed with living characters. She longs 
to ſee the torch of Truth produced at an aſ- 
© ſembly, and to admire the charming luſtre it 
will throw on the jewels, complexions, and 
8 en, of ne dear creature there,” 2 
F 1 
11 iö hag withing to receive every offer with 
the ſame civility as it is made; and, therefore, 
though Lady Racket may e had ſome reaſon 
to gueſs that I ſeldom frequent card- tables on 


Sundays, I ſhall not inſiſt upon an exception 


which may to her appear of ſo little force. My 
buſineſs has been to view, as opportunity was 
offered, every place in which mankind. was to 
be ſeen : but at card- tables, howe? rer brilliant, 
I have always Nt my viſit loſt, for I could 


* 


22 
know nothing of the company, but theis cloaths 
and their PWhet 
the beginning of every game with an umform 
ſolicitude, now and then in its progreſs varied 
with a ſhort triumph, at one time wrinkled with 
cunning, at another deadened with deiponden- 
cy, or by accident fluſhed with rage at the un- 
ſkilful or unlucky play of a partner. From 
ſuck afſemblies, in whatever humour I happened 
to enter them, I was quickly forced to retire; 
they were too trifling tor me when I was grave, 
nat toodull when I was chearful. 
Yet I cannot but value myſelf upon this to- 
ken of regard froni a lady who is not afraid to 
ſtand before the torch of Truth. Let her not, 
however, conſult her curioſity more than her 
prudence ; but reflect a moment on the fate of 
Semele, who might have lived the favourite of 
Jupiter, if ſhe could have been content without 
his thunder. 
of terreſtrial virtue, to be examined by too 
&rong a light. The torch of Truth ſhews much 
chat we cannot, and all that we would not ſee, 


In a face dimpled with ſmiles, it has often diſ- 


covered malevolence and envy ; and detected, 
under jewels: and brocade, the frightful forms 
of poverty and difireſs. A fine hand of cards 
| have changed before it into a thouſand ſpectres 
of ſickneſs, miſery, and vexation; and im- 
menſe ſums of money, while the winner counted 
ther with tranſport, have at tlie firſt glimpſe of 
this unwelcome luſtre vaniſhed from before him. 


If her ladyſhip therefore deſigns to continue her 


aſſembly, I would adviſe her to ſhun fuch dan- 
gerous experiments, to ſatisfy herſelf with com 


mon appearances, and to light up her apart. ſup 
ments rather with e. than the torch of ons 


. 
Modeſt young man ſends his ſervice to 


| the author of the Rambler, and will 
c a very willing to aſſiſt him in his work, but 


« is ſadly afraid of being diſcouraged by having 
© his firſt eſfay rejected; 2 diſgrace he has woe 


fully experienced in every offer he had wa 


of it to every new writer of every new paper: 
« but he comforts himſelf by thinking, without 


'* vanity, that this has been from a peculiar fa. 


« your of the Muſes, who ſaved his perform- 


© ance from being buried in trath, and reſerved. 


it to appear with luſtre in theRambler.* 
I am equally a friend to modeſty and enter 


PPP TR nt nee nao ies 


I ſaw their looks clouded” at 


It is dangerous for mortal beauty, 


any reaſonable ternis. 
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prize; anck therefore ſhall think it an honour to 


correſpond with a young man who poſſeſſes both 


in ſo eminent a degree. Youth is, indeed, the 


time in which theſe qualities ought chiefly to be 
found; modeſty” ſuits well with inexperience, 


and enterprize with health and vigour; and an 


extenſive proſpect of life. One of my predeceſ- 
ſors has juſtly obſerved, that, though modeſty 
has an amiable and winning appearance, it 
ought not to hinder the exertion of the active 
powers, but that a man ſhould ſhew under his 
bluſhes a latent reſolution This point of per- 
fection, nice as it is, my correſpondent; ſeems to 
have attained; That he is modeſt, his own de- 


claration may evince; and, I think, the latent 


reſolution may be diſcovered in his letter by an 
acute obſerver. I will adviſe him, fince he ſo 
well deſerves my precepts, not to be diſtou- 
raged, though the Rambler ſhould prove equally 
envious, or taſteleſs, with the reſt of this fra- 


ternity. If his paper is refuſed, the preſſes of 
England are open; let him try the judgment of 


the publiek. If as it has ſometimes happened 


in general combinations againſt merit, he can- 


not perſuade the world to buy his works, he 


may preſent them to his friends; and if his 


friends are ſeized with the epidemical infatu- 


ation, and cannot find his genius, or will not 
confeſs it, let him then refer his cauſe to _ | 
rity, and reſerye his labours for a wiſer age. 


Thus have I diſpatched ſome of my corre. 


pondents in the uſual manner, with fair words 


and general cjvility, But to Flirtilla, the gay 
Flirtilla, what ſhall T reply? Unable as am to 
fly, at her command, over land and fea, or to 
upply her, from week to week, with the faſhi- 

of Paris, or the intrigues of Madrid, I am 
yet not willing to incur her future diſpleaſure, 
and would fave my papers from her monkey on 
By what propitiation, 
therefore, may J atone for my former gravity, 
and open, without trembling, the future letters 


of this ſprightly perſecutor! To write in de- 
fenceof maſyueraties is no eaſy taſk ; yet ſeme 
thing difficult and-daring may.well te required, | 


as the price of ſo i important an approbation. I 
therefore conſulted, in this great emergency, a 
man of high reputation in gay life; Who hay- 
ing added, to his other accempliſliments, no 


mean proficiency i in the minute philoſophy, af. 


der the fifth nn of her ne broke” out f with 


.. 


— 


1 


en A 4 


TH 5 labours to her ſervice. 


rapture into cheſ worde. And can you, Mr. 
Rambler, ſand cht againſt, this charming 


creature? Let her know, at leaſt, that from 


this moment Nigr . nus deyotes his life and his 
Is there any ſtubborn 
« prejudice of education that ſtands between 
« thee and the moſt amiable of mankind ? Be- 
hold, Flirtilla, at thy feet, a man grown grey 
in the ſtudy of thoſe noble arts hy which right 
and wrong may be confounded; by which 
© reaſon may be þlinded when we have a mind 
to eſcape from her inſpection; and caprice and 
appetite inſtated in uncontrouled command, 


< ſurely engage, with certainty of ſucceſs, in 
< yindication of an entertainment which in an 
c inſtant gives confidence to the timorous, and 
s kindles ardour in the cold ; an nnn 


No. XI. 


10 a euit Aae anger. 


"H E max m which Periander of Corinth, 
one of the ſeven ſages of Greece, left as a 
— of his knowledge and beneyolence, 
was, vd tri. be maſter of thy anger. He 
conſidered anger as the great diſturber of human 
| life, the chief enemy both of publick happineſs 
and private tranquillity, and thought that he 
could not lay on poſterity a ſtronger obligation 
to reyerence his memory, than by leaving them 
a ſalutary caution againſt this outrageous paſ- 
an. 

To what latitude Per. ander wight extend the 
| word, the breyity of his precept will ſcarce al- 
low us to conjecture. From anger, in its full 
import, protraſted into maleyolence, and ex- 
ted in mente, Writes indeed: many ef the 
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and boundleſs dominzon! Such a caſuiſt may 


Yao! 5 nor the god of wine, 

Nor Pythian Phoebus from his twmoſt ſhrine, 
Nor Dindymene, nor her prieſts poſſeſt, | 
Can with their founding cymbals 80 the breyft 


ſtand neutral, and ev 


where the vigilance of e palouly has ſo often 
© been eluded, and the virgin is ſet free from 
the neceſſity of languiſhing in ſilence; where 
all the outworks of chaſtity are at once demo- 
* liſhed ; where the heart is laid open without a 
£ bluſh; where baſhfulneſs may ſurvive virtue, 

© and no wiſh is cruſhed under the frowns of 
£ modeſtly. Far weaker influence than Flirtil- 
© la's might gain over an advocate for ſuch 
« amuſements. It was declared by Pompey, + 
+ that, if the commonwealth was violated, he 
© c:uld ſtamp with his foot, and raiſe an army 
* out of the ground: if the rights of pleaſure 
© are again invaded, let but Flirtilla crack her 

fan, neither pens nor ſwords mall be wanting 
4 at the ſummons; the wit and the colonel ſhall 

© march out at her command; and neither or | 
nor reaſon ſhall urn before us. 


j 
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Non Dindymene, uon 3 quatit 
Mentem ſacerdotum incola Pythius, 
| Non Liber æque, non acuta _ | 
Sic geminant corybantes era, PA 
n ut a. — | 


i 


| "* Francis. | 
ene whichtie Be ofa man is expoſed.” 'By 
anger operating upon power are produced the 
ſubverſion of cities, the deſolation of countries, 


the maſſacre of nations, and all thoſe dreadfyi 


and aſtoniſhing calamities which fill the hiſto, 


ries of the world, and which could not be read | 


at any diſtant point of time, when the paſſions 
motive and principle 
is left to its natural force, without ſome doubt 
of the truth of the relation, did we not fee the 
ſame cauſes ſtill tending to the ſame effects, and 
only acting with leſs vigour for want of the ſame 
concurrent opportunities. | 
But this gigantic and enormous ; ſhocker of 
anger falls not properly under the animadverſion 
of 3 writer whoſe yh is the q__ 
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common life, end whoſe precepts are to recom- 
mend themſelves by their general uſe. Nor is 
this eſſay intended to expoſe the tragical or fatal 
effects even of private malignity. The anger 
which I propoſe now for my ſubje& is ſuch as 
makes thoſe, who indulge it more troubleſome 
than formidable, and ranks them rather with 
hornets and waſps, than with baſiliſks and li- 
ons. I have therefore prefixed a motto, which 
charaReriſes this paſſion, not ſo much by the 
miſchief that it cauſes as * the noiſe that it 
utters. : 

There is in the wor rid a certain claſs of mor- 
tals, known, and contentedly known, by the 
appellation of © paſſionate men, who imagine 
themſelves entitled by that diſtinction to be pro- 
voked on every ſlight occaſion, and to vent their 
rage in vehement and fierce vociferations, in 
furious menaces and licentious reproaches. 
Their rage, indeed, for the moſt part, fumes 
away in outeries of injury, and proteſtations of 
vengeance, and ſeldom proceeds to actual vio- 
lence, unleſs a drawer or linkboy fall in their 
way; but they interrupt the quiet of thoſe that 
happen to be within the reach of their clamours, 
obſtruct the courſe of converſation, and diſturb 
the enjoyment of ſociety. 

Men of this kind are ſometimes not without 


underſtanding or virtue; and are, therefore, 
not always treated with the ſeverity which their 
neglect of the eaſe of all about them might juſtly 


provoke : they have obtained a kind of preſcrip- 
tion for their folly, and are conſidered by their 
companions as under a predominant influence 
that leaves them not maſters of their conduct or 
language; as acting without conſciouſnęſs, and 


ruſhing into miſchief with a miſt before their 


eyes; they are therefore pitied rather than cen- 


fared, and their ſallies are paſſed over as the in- 


yoluntary blows of a map agitated by the 
{paims ( of a convulſion. 

It is ſurely not to be obſerved without inci ig- 
nation, that men may be found of minds mean 


enough to be ſatisfied with this treatment; 


wretches who are proud to obtain the privilege 
of madmen „and can, without ſhame, and with- 
put regret, conſider thhmſelves as receixing 
hourly pardons from their companions, and 
giving them continual opportunities of exerciſing 
heir patience, and boaſting their clemency. 
Pride 1 is vadoubtedly the original of Ap; 
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of his day, will have very few gratifications to 
offer to his pride, when he has conſidered how | 


He that finds his knowledge narrow, and his 
frage not much regarded, is ſometimes in hopes 


he cannot otherwiſe obtain, and is pleaſed with 


| whom he could not confute, and ſuſpend the 


own inſignificance; and therefore they endea- 


of things, that he may be allowed to tpy a few 
expedients for procuring ſome kind of ſupple- 


now been long practiſed, and found, upon the 


but pride, like every other ſons: if it once 
breaks looſe from reaſon; counteracts its own 
purpoſes. A paſſionate man, upon the review 


his outrages were cauſed, why they were borne, 
and in what they are likely to end at laſt. | 


Thoſe ſudden burſts of rage generally break. 
out upon ſmall occafions ; for life, unhappy as 


it is, cannot ſupply great evils as frequently as 
the man of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; 


therefore the firſt reffection upon his violence 


muſt ſhew him that he is mean enough to be dri- 
ven from his poſt by every petty -incident, that 


he is the mere ſlave of caſualty, and that his 


reaſon and virtue are in the power of the wind. 
One motive there is of theſe loud extrava- 


gances, which a man is careful to conceal from 


others, and does not always diſcover to himſelf. 
arguments weak, and by conſequence his ſuf- 
of gaining that attention by his clamours which 


remembering that at leaſt he made himſelf 
heard, that he had the power to interrupt thoſe 


deciſion which he could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men 
give way among their ſervants and domeſticks ; 
they feel their own ignorance ; they ſee their 


your, by their fury, to fright away contempt 
from before them, when they know it muſt fol- 
low them behind; and think themſelves emi- 
nently maſters, wh they ſee one folly tamely 
complied with, only left refuſal or 4 ſhould 
provoke them to a greater. 


Theſe temptations cannot but be . hy 3 
have ſome force. It is ſo little pleaſing to any 


man to ſee himſelf wholly overlooked in the mafs 


mental dignity, and uſe ſome epdeayour to add 


weight, by the violence of his temper, to the b 


lightneſs of his other powers, But this has 
moſt exact eſtimate, not to produce advantages 
equal to its inconveniences ; for it appears not 
that a man can by uproar, tumult, -and bluſter, 
alter any ones 8 of his understanding, or 
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nee gain influence except over thoſe whom fortune 
wh or nature have made his dependents. He may, 
iew 1 by a ſteady perſeverance in his ferocity, fright 
s to his children, and haraſs his ſervants; but the 
10w | reſt of the world will look on and laughz and he 
me, RE will have the comfort at laſt of thinking, that 
Ihe lives only to raiſe contempt and hatred, emo- 
eak tions to which wiſdom and virtue would be al- 
y as ways unwilling to give occaſion. He has con- 
y as trived only to make thoſe fear him whom every 
ed; reaſonable being is endeavouring to endear by 
ence - kindneſs, and muſt content himſelf with the 
dri- pleaſure of a triumph obtained by trampling 
that on them who could not reſiſt. He muſt perceive 
t his that the apprehenſion which his preſence cauſes 
nd. zs not the awe of his virtue, but the dread of 
ava- his brutality, and that he has given up the feli- 
from eity of being loved without gaining the honour 
\ſelf. of being reverenced. 
| his But this is not the only ill conſequence of the 
ſuf. frequent indulgence of this bluſtering paſſion, 
10pes 9 which a man, by often calling to his aſſiſtance, 
hich Prill teach, in a ſhort time, to intrude before the 
with ummons, to ruſh upon him with reſiſtleſs vio- 
mſelf ence, and without any previous notice of its 
thoſe x pproach. He will find himſelf liable to be in- 
1 the Named at the firſt touch of provocation, and 
Enable to retain his reſentment, till he has a full 
men 1 onviction of the offence, to proportion his an- 
icks; Per to the cauſe, or to regulate it by prudence 
their r by duty. When a man has once ſuffered his 
ndea- 1 nind to be thus vitiated, he becomes one of the 
tempt 1 noſt hateful and unhappy beings. He can give 
ſt fol- Js ſecurity to himſelf that he ſhall not, at the 
emi- ext interview, alienate by ſome ſudden tranſ- 
amely 1 ort his deareſt friend; or break out, upon ſoine 
hould 4 ight contradiction, into ſuch terms of rudeneſs 
Gt: to 
to any A 4 
e maſs 
a few 
upple- 4 \ 
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ng, or 


as can never be perfectly forgotten. Whoever 
converſes with him, lives with the ſuſpicion and 


ſolicitude of a man that plays with a tame tiger, 
always under a neceſſity of watching the mo- 


ment in which the capricious ſavage ſhall begin 


to growl, 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyrick on the 
Duke of Dorſet, that his ſervants uſed to put 
themſelves in his way when he was angry, be 
cauſe he was ſure to recompenſe them for any 
indignities which he made then ſuffer; This is 
the round of a paſſionate man's life; he con- 
tracts debts when he is furious, which his vir= 
tue, if he has virtue, obliges him to diſcharge 


at the return of reaſon. He ſpends his time in 


outrage and acknowledgment, injury and repa= 
ration. Or; if there be any who hardens him- 
ſelf in oppreſſion, and juſtifies the wrong, be- 
cauſe he has done it, his inſenſibility can make 
ſmall part of his praiſe, or his happineſs; he 


only adds deliberate to haſty folly, aggravates 


petulance by contumacy, and deſtroys the only 
plea that he can offer for the tenderneſe and pa- 
tience of mankind; 

Yet, even this degree of Jeprtiviny'e we may be 
content to pity; becauſe it ſeldom wants a pu- 
niſhment equal to its guilt, Nothing is more 
deſpicable or more miſerable than the old age of 
a paſſionate man. When the vigour of youth 
fails him, and his amuſements pall with fre- 
quent repetition, his occaſional rage ſinks by. 
decay of ſtrength into peeviſhneſs ; that peevifi- 
neſs; for want of novelty and variety, becomes 
habitual ; the world falls off from around him, 
and he is left, as Homer expreſſes it, ode 
or x3g—t0 devour his « own heart in ſolitude 
and CUNT 
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Unlike the ribald, whe licentious Jeſt 
= Pollutes his banquet, and inſults his gueſts 3 
From wealth and grandeur eaſy to deſcend, 
Thou joy. to loſe the maſter in the friend: 
We round thy board the cheerful menials ſee, 
Gay with the ſmile of bland equality; 
No ocial care the gracious lord diſdains ; 
Love prompts to love, and rev"rence oer gains. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 


© SIR, 
S you ſeem to have devoted cutie . 
A © to virtue, I cannot forbear to inform 
you of one ſpecies of cruelty with which the 


© life of a man of letters perhaps does not often 


make him acquainted ; and which, as it ſeems 
to produce no other advantage to thoſe that 
« praftiſe it than a ſhort gratification of 
thought leſs vanity, may become leſs common 
© when it has been once expoſed in its var. ous 
« forms, and its full magnitude. 
II am the daughter of a country gentleman, 
© whole family is numerous, and whoſe eſtate, 
not at firſt ſufficient to ſupply us with afflu- 
© ence, has been lately ſo much impaired by an, 
© unſucceſsful law-ſuit, that all. the younger 
children are obliged to try ſuch means as their 
« education iffords them, for procuring the ne- 
« cefſaries of life. Diſtreſs and curioſity con- 
© curred to bring nie to London, where I was 
received by a relation with the coldneſs which 
c misfortune generally finds. A. week, a long 
© week, I lived with my couſin, before the moſt 
e yigilant enquiry could procure us the leaſt 


* hopes of a place, in which time I was much 


e better qualified to bear all the vexations of 
« ſervitude; The firſt two days ſhe was con- 
tent to pity me, and only wiſhed I had not 
been quite ſo well Bred j but people muſt 
comply with their circumſtances. This leni- 
ty, however, was ſoon at an end; ad for 
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—M; iferum parva ftipe focilat, ut  pudibunde 
| Exercere ſales inter convivia pelit.— | 
| Tu mitis, et acri 
Aſperitate carens, poſitoque per omnia Ein, | 
Inter ut æquales unus numeraris amicos, 
mee . et amorem quæris amandy. 


4 to offer yourſelf? It is ſtrange when peoplef 


at one o'clock, But I never take any body ; 
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« the remaining part of the week, I heard every | Y 
© hour of the pride of my family, the obſtinacy 1 
« of my father, and of- people better born than 
© myſelf that were common ſervants, 1 | 
At laſt, on Saturday noon, ſhe told me, 1 I 
with very viſible ſatisfaction, that Mrs. Bom- 1 
baſine, the great ſilk-mercer's lady, wanted a 7 
maid; and a fine place it would be, for there 
ends be nothing to do but to clean my miſ- IJ 1 
treſs's room, get up her linen, dreſs the young | 
ladies, wait at tea n the morning, take care 
of a little miſs juſt come from nurſe, and then 4 
| fit down to my needle. But Madam was 9 
voman of great ſpirit; and would not be con- 
tradicted, and therefore. I ſhould take care, 3 
© for good places were not eaſily to be got. 1 
With theſe. cautions I waited: on Madam 
© Bombaſine, of whom the firſt ſight gave me 4 
© no raviſhing ideas. She was two yards round 
© the waiſt, her voice was at once loud and 
« ſqueaking, and her face brought to my mind 
the picture of the full moon. Are you the Þ 
« young woman,“ ſays ſhe, that᷑ are come 
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e of ſubſtance want a ſervant how ſoon it is the 
% town-talk. But they know they ſhall have 
&« belly-full that live with me. Not like 
ce people at the other end of the town, we dine i 


ce without a character; what friends do you 
c come of?” I then told her that my father 
was a gentleman, and that we had been un- 
* fortunate. A great misfortune indeed, to 


- 


i 


come to me, and have three meals a-day! 80 


* Madam, Idid not mean 


4 ec to claim any exemptions ; I only anſwered your 
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« enquiry.” —* Such gentlewomen ! People 


“ ſhould ſet their children to good trades, and' 
46 keep them off the pariſh. Pray go to the 
« other end of the town; there are gentlewo- 
« men, if they would pay their debts: I am 


4e ſure we have loſt enough by gentlewomen !” 


Upon this, her broad face grew broader with' 
c triumph; and 1 was afraid ſhe would have 


taken me for the pleaſure of continuing her 


© inſult; but happily the next word was 
© Pray, Mrs. Gentlewoman, troop down 
© ſtairs.” You may believe I obeyed her. 

I returned, and met with a better recep- 


wanted amaid. 


the top of the ſtairs, when ſhe came out of her 
room, with two of her company. There was 
A ſmell of punch. 
want a place; 3 whence do you come? — 

From the country, Madam. —““ Yes, they 
all come out of the country. And what 


- brought you to town ; a baſtard ? Where do 


you lodge? —< At the Seven Dials ?''— 


What, you never heard of the Foundling-: 
W houſe ?”? Upon this they all laughed ſo ob- 
ſtreperouſly, that I took the opportunity of 
had loſt all patience, However, ſhe told me, 


ſneaking off in the tumult. 
I then heard of a place at an elderly lady's. : 
She was at cards; but in two hours, I was. 
told, ſhe would ſpeak to me. She aſked me 
if I could keep an account; and ordered me 
to write, 1 wrote two lines out of tome book 
that lay by her; She wondered what people 
meant, to breed up poor girls to write at that 
rate. I ſuppole, Mrs. F lirt, if I was to 


ſee your work, it would be fine ſtuff! You 


may walk, I will not hays love-letters writ- 
ten from my houſe to every young ei in 
the ſtreet.· 


ſuit to Lady Lofty, dreſſed, as I was: direct 


* 
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your father was a gentleman ; and you are a 
= gentlewoman 1— 


tion from my couſin than I expected; for, 
| while I was out, ſhe had heard that Mrs. 
Standiſh, whoſe huſband had lately been raiſ- 
ed from a clerk in an office, to be commiſſi- 


oner of the exciſe, had taken a fine houle, and you have hired that naſty gown, and are 
© To Mrs. Standiſh I went ; 1 after 3 


Ling \ waited fix hours, was at laſt admitted to 


«© $0, young woman, __ Þ 


Two days after, 1 went on \ the Cine; pur- | 


2 a 


© ed, in what little ornaments I had, becauſe 
© ſhe had lately got a place at court. Upon the 
* firſt fight of me, ſhe turns to the woman that 
© ſhewed me in—** Is this the lady that wants 
&« a place? Pray what place would you have, 
« Miſs? a maid of honours place? Servants, 


c now-a- days cc Madam, I heard you 


bes wanted «© Wanted what ? Somebody fi- 


* ner than myſelf! A pretty ſervant, indeed ! 


6e ſhould be afraid to ſpeak to her.—T ſup- 
„ poſe, Mrs. Minx, thoſe fine hands cannot 
bear wetting. A ſervant, indeed! Pray 
© move off; I am reſolved to be the head per- 
« ſon in this houſe. You are ready WO. 
« the taverns will be open.“ 

© I went to enquire for the next place in a 
* clean linen gown ; and heard the ſervant tell 
© his lady, there was a young woman, but he. 


* ſaw' ſhe would not do. I was brought up : 


however. Are you the trollop that has the 
„ impudence to come for my place? What 


« come to ſteal a better.“ Madam, 1 have 
ce. another, but being obliged to walk—# Then 
« theſe are your manners, with your bluſhes, 
ce and your courteſies, to come to me in your 
c worſt gon!“ 5 Madam, give me leave to 
« wait upon you in my other. Wait en 
% me, you ſaucy ſlut! Then you are fure of 
ce coming: I could not let ſuch a drab. come 
« near me.—Here, you girl, that came up 


« with her, have you touched her? If you have, 


% waſh your hands before you dreſs me. Such 


W trollops !—Get you down! What, whim- | 


« pering? Pray walk!“ 
< I went away with tears; for my couſin 


0 that having a reſpect for my relations, ſhe 
« was willing to keep me out of the ſtreet, and 
£ would let me have another week. 

The firſt day of this week 1 ſaw two plas 
s AE one I was aſked where I had lived; and, 


upon my anſwer, was told by the ade that 


people ſhould qualify themſelyes in ordinary 
places, for ſhe ſhould: never have done if the * 
vas to follow girls about. At the other 
© houſe I was a inicking Auſlyz and that feet 


face I might make. money of; for her part, i oy: 


© was a rule with her never to take any creature 
© that thought herſelf handſome. 
f The three next days were ſpent in Lady” 
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_ © Bluff's entry, where I waited fix hours every 


« day for the pleaſure of ſeeing the ſervants peep 
© at me, and go away laughing. Madam 
« will ſtretch her ſmall ſhanks in he entry ; ſhe 
« will know the houſe again.” At ſun-ſet 
the two firſt days I was told that my lady 
« would ſee me to-morrow 3 and, on the third, 
© that her woman ſtaid. 

© My week was now near its end, and I had 
no hopes of a place. My relation, who al- 
ways laid upon me the-blame of every miſcar- 
riage, told me that I muſt learn to humble 
myſelf, and that all great ladies had particu- 


ſhe could not tell who could keep me; ſhe had 
known many that had refuſed places cell their 
cloaths, and beg in the ſtreets. ; 
© It was to no purpoſe that the refuſal was 
declared by me to be never on my fide; I was 
reaſoning againſt intereſt, and againſt ſtupidi- 
ty: and therefore I comforted peel with the 
hope of ſucceeding better in my next attempt; 


who had routes at her houſe, and ſaw the beſt 
company in town. 

I had not waited two hours before I was 
called up, and found Mr. Courtly and his la- 
8 dy at piquet, in the height of good humour. 
This I looked on as a favourable ſign, and 
< ſtood at the lower end of the room in expecta- 
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'* tion of the common queſtions, At laſt Mr. 


c Courtly called out, after a whiſper Stand 


«« facing the light, that one may ſee you.” I 


changed my place, and bluſhed, They fre- 


< quently turned their eyes upon me, and ſeem- 


« ed to diſcoyer many ſubjects of meriment ; for 


© at every look they whiſpered, and laughed 


< with the moſt violent agitations of delight, 
At laſt Mr. Courtly cried out, Is that co- 
6 lour your own, child?” Ves, ſays the 
< lady, „if ſhe has not robbed the kitchen 


« hearth.” This was ſp happy a conceit, that 


tit renewed the ſtorm of laughter, and they 
«< threw down their cards in hopes of better 


© ſport, The lady then called me to her, and 


began with an affected gravity to enquire 
© what I could do, But firſt turn about, and 


4 let us ſee your fine ſhape. Well, what are 
« you fit for, Mrs. Mum? You would f find 
„ your os 9 I ſuppoſe, in the kitchen.” — 


be * no, * Mr. Courtly, . gere 


A. 


« fellow, with fine tags on his ſhoulder —— 


and triumph, prolonged by the confuſion 
© which I could no longer repreſs. At laſt the 
lady recollecting herſelf—“ Stole! no: but 


lar ways; that if I went on in that manner, 


and went to Mrs. Courtly, a very fine lady, 


© good girl yet; but T am afrald a briſk woke 


“ Come, child, hold up your head; what, you 
e have ſtole nothing? . Not yet, © ſays 
the lady; but ſhe hopes to ſteal your heart 
&« quickly.” Here was a laugh of happineſs 
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« jf T had her, I ſhould watch her; for that 
e downcaſt eye Why cannot you look people 
te in the face?” . Steal!” ſays her huſband, 1 
6 ſhe would ſteal nothing but perhaps a few I 
&« ribbands before they are left off by her lady.”* © 
* Sir,” anſwered I, © why ſhould you, by 
e ſuppoſing me a thief, inſult one from whom 
« you have received no injury? . Inſult ! 3 
« ſays the lady; © are you come here to be a ſer- 1 1 
« vant, you ſaucy baggage, and talk of inſult- P 
6 ing? What will this world come to, if a gen- contei 
„ tleman may not jeſt with a ſervant? Well, of ſec 
* ſuch ſervants! Pray be gone, and fee when mi ght 
ce you will have the honour to be & inſulted 


| BY 2 ctua 
© again — Servants inſulted—a fine time! In- MK ere 


„ ſulted! Get down ftairs, you _ or the 4 4 ould 


« footman ſhall inſult you!” ain e: 
© The laſt day of the laſt week was now com- In 
ing; and my kind couſin talked of ſending 
me down in the waggon to preſerve me from 
bad courſes. But in the morning the came 9 
and told me ſhe had one trial more for me: 
Euphemia wanted a maid, and perhaps I 
might do for her; for, like me, ſhe mutt fall her 
creſt, being forced to lay down her chariot 
upon the loſs of half her fortune by bad ſecu- 
rities; and, with her way of giving her mo- 
ney to every body that pretended to want it, 
ſhe could have little beforehand ; therefore! 
might ſerve her; for, with all her fine ſenſe, MAiffuſ 
ſhe muſt not pretend to be nice. | 3 turnit 
I went immediately, and met at the door a times 
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* young gentlewoman ; who told me the had 2 
5 herſelf been hired that morning, but that ſhe 1 Perſe 
* was ordered to bring any that offered up ftairs. down 
I was accordingly introduced to Euphemia ; the b 
e who, when I came in, laid down her book, ber-n 
* and told me,, that ſhe ſent for me not to gra- In 
4 tify an idle curioſity, but leſt my diſappoint- again 
ment might be made ſtill more grating by inci- | 
+ vility; that ſhewas in pain to deny any thing, | 
* much more what was no favour ; that ſhe ſaw Mit ma 
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f nothing in my appearance which did not make 
her wiſn for my company; but that another, 
whoſe claims might perhaps be equal, had 
come before me. The thought of being ſo 


tears into my eyes; and my ſobs hindered 
me from returning my acknowledgments. 
She roſe up confuſed; and ſuppoſing, by my 


THE RAMBLER. 


near to ſuch a place, and miſſing it, brought 


© by her, and made me tell her my ſtory; 
which, when ſhe had heard, ſhe put two gui- 
© neas in my hand, ordering me to lodge near 


© her, and make uſe of her table till ſhe could 


© provide for me. I am now under her protec- | 
tion; and know not how to ſhew my grati- 


* tude better than by giving — account 8. 
K the Rambler. 


„ concern, that I was er ee me by Zos1 MA.” | 
No. XIII. TUESDAY, MAY I, 1730. 
8 Chong teges et vino tortus et ira. | 
HoR. 
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TH intruſted ſecret from your breaſt. | 
; 2 8 ' FranCls. | | 5? 


Perſians always conceived an invincible 
contempt of a man who had violated the laws 
of ſecrecy ; for they thought that, however he 
might be deficient .in the qualities requiſite to 
actual excellence, the negative virtues at leaſt 
were in his power; and though he, perhaps, 
ould not ſpeak well if he was to try, it was 
Wil! eaſy for him not to ſpeak. i 
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1— 1 In forming this opinion of the eaſineſs of ſe- 
g recy, they ſeem to have conſidered it as op- 
| m "0 


poſed, not to treachery, but loquacity ; and to 
ave conceived the man whom they thus cenſur- 
Md, not frighted by menaces to reveal, or brib- 
9 ed by promiſes to betray, but incited by the 


er nere pleaſure of talking, or ſome other motive 
ot equally trifling, to lay open his heart without 
u- 1 Peflection, and to let whatever he knew ſlip 
o- rom him, only for want of power to retain it. 
it, hether, by their ſettled and avowed ſcorn of. 
e I bougghtleſs talkers, the Perſians were able to 
iſe, iffuſe, to any great extent, the virtue of taci- 
1 turnity, we are hindered by the diſtance of thoſe 
r 3 times from being able to diſcover, there being 
nad very few memoirs remaining of the court of 
ſhe Ferſepolis, nor any diſtin& accounts handed 
irs. down to us of their office-clerks, their ladies of 
lia; the bed- chamber, their attornies, their cham- | 


ber-maids, or their foot men, 
gra- In theſe latter: ages, though the old animoſity 
int- Hagainſt a prattler is ſtill retained, it appears 
nci- wholly to have loſt its effects upon the condudt 
ings of mankind ; for ſecrets are ſo ſeldom kept, that 


it nr with ſome reaſon be doubted, whether 


I 4 1 


— 


T is related by Quintus Curtius, that the 


th ancients. were not miſtaken in their firſt ; 
poſtulate; whether the quality of retention be 
ſo generally beſtowed ; and whether a ſecret has 
not ſome ſubtile volatility by which it eſcapes- 
imperceptibly at the ſmalleſt vent, or ſome 
power of fermentation by which it expands it= 
ſelf ſo as to burſt-the heart that will not give it 
Worn 

Thoſe t thas ſtudy dies the 155 or the d 5 
of man, very often, find the moſt ſpecious and 
pleaſing theory falling under the weight of con- 
trary experience; and, inſtead tifying 
their vanity by inferring effects Wm cauſes, 
they. are always reduced, at laſt, to conjecture 
cauſes from effects. That it is eaſy to be ſe- 
cret, the ſpeculatiſt can demonſtrate in his re- 
treat; and therefore thinks himſelf juſtified in 
placing confidence: the man of the world 
knows that, whether difficult or not, it is un- 
common; and therefore finds himſelf rather in- 
clined to ſearch after the reaſon of this univerſal 
failure in one of the moſt important duties af 
focietys: - -, 

The vanity of ma knownto be truſted with, | 
a ſecret is gener-lly one of the chief motives to 
diſcloſe it; for however abſurd it may be 
thought to boaſt an honour by an act which 
ſhews that it was conferred without merit, yet 
moſt men ſeem rather {inclined to confeſs the 
want of virtue than of importance; and more” 
willingly ſhew their-influence, though at the 
expence of their probity, than glide through 
life with no other pleaſure than the private con- 
e of adelityy * while it 1s preſerved, bo 
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muſt be without praiſe, except from the eagle 
perſon who tries and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling a geret by 

which a man exempts himſelf from the reproach- 


es of his conſcience, and gratifies his pride, 


without ſuffering himſelf to believe that he im- 
pairs his virtue. He tells the private affairs of 
his patron, or his friend, only to thoſe from 
whom he would not conceal his own; he tells 


them to thoſe who have no temptation to betray 


the truſt, or with a denunciation of a; certain 
forieiture of his friendſhip, if he diſcovers that 


they become publick. 


Secrets are very frequently told in the firſt 


ardour of kindneſs, or of love, for the ſake of 
proving, by ſo important a ſacrifice, ſincerity 


or tenderneſs ; but with this motive, though it 


be ſtrong in itſelf, vanity concurs, ſince every 


man deſires to be moſt eſteemed by thoſe whom 


he loves, or with whom he converſes, with. 


whom. he. paſſes his hours of pleaſure, and to 
whom he retires from buſineſs and from care. 
Wen the diſcovery of ſecrets is under conſide- 
ration, there. is always a diſtinction car efully to 
be made between our oven and thoſe of another: 
thoſe of which we are fully maſters, as they affect 
only our own intereſt; and thoſe which are re- 
poſited with us in truſt, and involve the happi- 
neſs. or conyepience of ſuch as we have no right. 
to expoſe ta Mrd. To tell our own ſecrets is 
generally folly,” but that folly is without guilt ; 
to communicate thoſe with which we are intruſ- 


ted is always treachery, and treachery, for the 


moſt part, combined with folly. | 
There have, indeed, been ſome FRE ED 


and irrational zealots for friendſhip, who have 


maintained, and perhaps believed, that one 
frend has à right to all that is in poſſeſſion 
of another; and that, therefore, it is a viola- 


tion of Kindneſs to exempt any ſecret from this 


boundleſs confidence. Accordingly, a late te- 


male miniſter of ſtate has been-ſhameleſs enough 
to inform the world, that ſhe uſed, when ſne 


wanted to extract any thing from her ſovereign, 


to remind her of Montaigne's reaſoning ; who 
has determined, that to tell a ſeeret to a friend 
is no breach of fidelity, becauſe the number of 


perſons truſted is not multiplied, a man 85 his 
mend being virtually the ſame.” - 


\ That. ſuch a fallacy could be bol upon 
believed himſelf at liberty to tell whatever he 


any en, e & or that an td 
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could have advanced à poſition ſo remote from 
truth and reaſon, any other ways than as a de- 
claimer, to ſhew to what extent he could ſtretch 
his imagination, and with what ſtrength he 
could preſs his principle, would ſcarcely have 
been credible, had not this lady kindly ſhewn 
us how far weakneſs. may be deluded, or indo- 
lence amuſed, But, ſince it appears that even 
this ſophiſtry has been able, with the help of # 
ſtrong deſire to repoſe in quiet upon the under- 
ſtanding of another, to miſſead honeſt intenti- 
ons, and an underſtanding not contemptible, it 
may not. be ſuperfluous to remark, that thoſe 


things which are common among friends are 


only. ſuch. as either poſſeſſes in his own right, 
and can alienate or deſtroy without injury to 
any other perſon. Without this limitation, 
confidence muſt run on without end ; the ſecond 
perſon may tell the ſecret to the third, upon the 


ſame principle as he received it from the firſt; 


and the third may hand it forward to a fourth, 


till, at laſt, it is told in the round of friendſhip 
to them from whom i it was the firſt intention to 


conceal it. 

The confidence which Caius has of the faith. 
fulneſs of Titius is nothing more than an opini- 
on which himielf cannot know to be true, and 
which Claudius, who firſt tells his ſecret to 
Caius, may know to be falſe ; and therefore ; 
the truſt is transferred by. Caius, if he reveal A 


what has been told him, , to one from whom 


the perſon originally concerned would have. 


withheld it ; and whatever may be the event, * 


Caius has hazarded the happineſs of his friend, 
without neceſſity and without permiſſion, and 


has put that truſt in the hand of fortune which 


was given only to virtue. 

All the arguments upon which a man who is 
telling the private affairs of another may ground 
his confidence of ſecurity, he muſt upon reflec- 
tion know to be uncertain, becauſe he finds 


them without effect upon himſelf. When he is 


imagining that Titius will, be cautious, from a 


regard to his intereſt, his reputation, or his du- 


ty, he ought to reflect that he is himſelf, at that 
inſtant; acting in oppoſition to ali theſe reaſons, | 
and revealing what intereſt, e and 
duty, direct him to conceal. 

Every one feels that, in his own caſe, he 
ſhould conſider the man incapable of truſt, 'wha 


a to the firſt enen he ſhould tat ds. 
X tferving of his confidence; therefore Caius, in 


hnimſelf, muſt know that he violates his faith, 

3 | fince he acts contrary to the intention of Clau- 

9 dius, to whom that faith was given; for pro- 

miſes of friendſhip are, like all others, uſeleſs 
and vain, unleſs they are made in ſome known 
ſenſe, adjuſted and 1 by both par- 
ties. 

I am not ignorant hu many queſtions may 
be ſtarted relating- to the duty of ſecrecy where 
the affairs are of publick concern, where ſub- 
ſequent reaſons may ariſe to alter the appearance 
and nature of the truſt, that the manner in 

which the ſecret was told may change the de- 
8 gree of obligatzon, and that the principles upon 
which a man is choſen for a confident may not 
always equally conſtrain him; but theſe ſcru- 
ples, if not too intricate, are of too extenſive 
conſideration for my preſent purpoſe, nor are 
they ſuch as generally occur in common life: 
and though caſuiſtical knowledge be uſeful in 
| proper hands, yet it ought by no means to be 
careleſsly expoſed, ſince moſt will uſe it rather 
to lull than awaken their own conſciences ; and 
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admitting Titius to the affairs imparted only to 


the threads of reaſoning, on which truth is ſuſ- | 


ances they may be found, have indeed had fre- 


mon ſenfibility cannot feel them. _ 

The whole doctrine, as well as bende of 
ſecrecy is fo perplexing and dangerous, that, 
next to him Who is compelled to truſt, I think 


| him unhappy who is choſen to be truſted ; for 


he is often involved in ſcruples without the 


liberty of calling in the help of any other un- 


derſtanding; ; he is frequently drawn into guilt 
under the appearance of friendſhip and honefty ; 

and ſometimes. ſubjected to ſuſpicion by the 
treachery of others who are engaged without his 


knowledge in the ſame ſchemes': for he that has 


one confident has generally more, and when 


he is at laſt betrayed, is in doubt on ue he 
ſhall fix the crime. 


The rules, therefore; i that I ſhall propoſe | 


concerning ſecrecy, and from which I think it 
not ſafe to deviate, without long and exact de- 
liberation, are Never to ſolicit the knowledge 
of a ſecret. Not willingly, nor without ma- 
ny limitations, to accept ſuch confidence when 
it is offered, When a ſecret is once admitted, 
to conſider the truſt as of a very high nature, 


important as ſociety, and ſacred as truth, and 


therefore not to be violated for any ineidental 


= convenience, or. * appearance of ry 
: A pended, are frequently drawn to ſuch ſubtilty, fitneſs. 
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_ folly produces, or infirmity ſuffers, in ble that ſparkled before them has become com- 
4 the human mind, there has often been obſerved mon water at the touch; the phantom of per- 
2 à manifeſt and ſtriking contrariety between the fection has vaniſhed when they wiſhed to preſs 
1; life of an author and his writings; and Milton, it to their boſom. They have loſt the pleaſure 
5 in a letter to a learned ſtranger, by whom he of imagining how far humanity may be exalt- 
1 had been viſited, with great reaſon congratu- ed; and, perhaps, felt themſelves leſs inclined 
. lates himſelf upon the conſciouſneſs of being to toil up the ſteops of virtue, when they ob- 
41 found equal to his own character, and having ſerve thoſe. who ſeem beſt able to point the way 
"Y preſerved, in 4 private and familiar interview, loitering below, as either afraid of the labour, 
IT that reputation which his works had procured or doubtful of the reward. | 
= ham. > It has been long the cuſtom of the oriental. 
ba Thoſe whom the appearance of virtue, or monarchs to hide themſelves in gardens and pas 
ho the evidence of enius, have tempted to a near - laces, to avoid the converſation of mankind, 
15 er knowledge of the writer in whoſe perform and to be known to their ſubjects only by their 


edicts, The lame policy iS no leſs e to, 
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that common eyes cannot perceive, and com- 


\ 


ther perplex or obſtruct his way. 
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him that 1 writes 5 FOR to him that governs ; ; 


for men would not more patiently ſubmit to be 


taught, than commanded, by one known to 


have the ſame follies and weakneſſes with them- 


ſelves. A ſudden intruder into the cloſet of an 
author would perhaps feel equal indignation 
with the officers who, having long ſolicited 
admiſſion into the preſence of Sardanapalus, ſaw 
him not conſulting upon laws, enquiring in- 


to grievances, or modelling armies, but em- 


ployed i in feminine amuſements, and directing 
the ladies in their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that 
for many reaſons a man writes much better than 
he lives. For without entering into refined ſpe- 
culations, it may be ſhewn much eaſier to de- 


ſign than to perform. A man propoſes his 


ſchemes of life in a ſtate of abſtraction and diſ- a 


engagement, exempt from the enticement of 
hope, the folicitations of affection, the j impor- 
tunities of appetite, or the depreſſions of fear ; 


| and is in the ſame ſtate with him that teaches 


upon land the art of navigation, to whom the 
ſea is always ſmooth, and the wind way proſ- 


perous. 
The mathematicians are well acquainted ah 


the difference between pure ſcience, which has 


to do only with ideas, and the application of its 
laws to the uſe of life, in which they are con- 
ſtrained to ſubmit to the imperfection of matter 
and the influence of accidents. Thus, in mo- | 
ral diſcuſſions, it is to be remembered that ma- 


ny impediments obſtruct our practice, which 


very eaſily give way to theory. The ſpecula- 


titſt is only in danger of erroneous reaſoning, but 


the man involved in life has his own paſhons 
and thoſe of others to encounter, and is embar- 
raſſed with a thouſand inconveniences, which 
confound him with variety of impulſe, and ei - 
He is forced 
to act without deliberation, and obliged to 
chuſe before he can examine; he is ſurpriſed by 
ſudden alterations of the ſtate of things, and 
changes his meaſures according to ſuperficial 
appearances ; he is led by others, either be- 
cauſe he is indolent, or becauſe he is timorous ; 
he is ſometimes afraid to know What is right, 
and ſometimes finds friends or enemies diligent 
to deceive him. | 
We are, therefore, not to wonder that no 
fail, amidft tumult and ſnares, and danger, in- 
the obſervance of thoſe precepts which they lay 
* in ſolitude, N and — with 


„ mind unbiaſſed , and with liberty unobſtrus 


ed. It is the condition of our preſent ſtate to 
ſee more than we ean attain; the exacteſt vigi- 


lance and caution can never maintain a ſingle 1 
AE ftrw 
day of unmingled innocence, much leſs can the 1 


utmoſt efforts of incorporated mind reach the 
ſummits of ſpeculative virtue. 

It is, however, neceſſary for the. iden of per- 
fection to be propoſed, that we may have ſome 
object to which our endeavours are to be dire&- 
ed; and he that is moſt deficient in the duties 
of life, makes ſome atonement for his faults, if 
he warns others againſt his own fa;lings, and 
hinders, by the ſalubrity of his admonitions; 
the contagion of his example. _ 

Nothing is more unjuſt, however common, 
than to charge with hypocriſy him that expreſ- 
ſes zeal for thoſe virtues which he negle&s to 
practiſe; ſince he may be ſincerely convinced of 
the advantages of conquering his paſſions with- 
out having yet obtained the victory, as a man 


may be confident of the advantages of a voy- 


age, or a journey, Without having courage or 
induſtry to undertake it, and may honeſtly re- 
commend to others thoſe _ which he ne- 
glects himſelf, 

The intereſt which the vi part of man- 
kind have in hardening themſelves againſt eve - 
ry motive to amendment, has diſpoſed them to 
give to theſe contradictions, when they can be 
produced againſt the cauſe of virtue, that 
weight which they will not allow them in any 
other caſe. They ſee men act in oppoſition to 
their intereſt, without ſu ppoſing that they do 
not know it; thoſe who give way to the ſudden 
violence of . and forſake the moſt im- 
portant purſuits for petty pleaſures „are not 
ſuppoſed to have changed their opinions, or to 
approve their own conduct. In moral or reli- 


gious queſtions alone they determine the ſenti- 


ments by the actions and charge every man 
with endeavouring to impoſe upon the world 
whoſe writings are not confirmed by his life. 


They never conſider that themſelves negle& or 


practiſe ſomething every day inconſiſtently with 
their own ſettled judgment, nor. diſcover that 
the condu of the advocates for virtue can little 
increaſe, or leſſen, the obligations of their dic- 

tates: argument is to be invalidated only by 


argument, and is in itſelf of the ſame force, | 
whether or not it convinces kim by Whom i it is 


propoſed. 
Yet ſince __ prjulic however unreaſe- 
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14 en always likely to bave fog preva- 
ME lence, it is the duty ol every man to take care 
ee he ſhould hinder the efficacy of his own in- 
ctructions. When he defires to gain the belief 
of others, he ſhould ſhew that he believes Him- 
I {1f; and when he teaches the fitneſs of virtue 
| by his reaſonings, he ſhould, by his example, 


required of him, that he ſhall not act worſe than. 
that, by the merit of his genius, he may claim 


and be excuſed for want of . or negleRt 
of virtue. 


deſirable, often propoſes lower advantages in 
its place to the reaſon as attainable. The ſame 
method may be ſometimes purſued in moral en- 
feavours, which this philoſopher has obſerved 
n natural ehquiries : having firſt ſet poſitive 
ind abſolute excellence before us, we may be 
ardoned though we fink down to kumbler vir- 
Nee; trying, however, to keep our point always 


hough we cannot gain it. 

It i is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he 
or a long time concealed the conſecrat on of 
imſelf to the ſtricter duties of religion, leſt, by 
ome flagitious and ſhameful action, he ſhould 
ring piety into diſgrace. For the ſame reaſon 
may be prudent for a writer who apprehends 
at lie ſhall not enforce his own maxims by his 
. meſtick character, to conceal his name, that 
may not injure | them. 

There are, indeed, a great number whoſe 
ariofity to gain a more familiar knowledge of 
iccefsful writers is not ſo much prompted by 
opinion of their power to improve as to de- 
ght; and who expect from them not argu- 
hents againſt: vice, or diſſertations on tempe- 
ance or juſtice, but flights of wit, and ſallies 
f pleaſantry, or, at leaſt, acute remarks, nice 
iſtinctiöns, jufineſs of ſentiment, and elegance 
f diction, | 

This Expedtation i is, indeed, ſpecious and 
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prove its poſſibility: thus much at leaſt may be 
others, becauſe he writks better; nor imagine 
indulgence beyond mortals of the lower clafles, 


Bacon, in his Hiſtory of the Winds, after 
having offered ſomething to the imagination as 


view, and firuggling not to loſe ground, : 


obable ; and yet, ſuch is tlie fate of all hu- - 
dan hopes, that it is very often fruſtrated, and | 
boſe who raiſe aamiration by tt deir books, dis. 5 


guſt by their company. A man of letters ſcr- 
the moſt part ſpends, in the privacies of ſtudy, 
that ſeaſon of life in which the manners are to 
be ſoftened into eaſe, and poliſhed into ele- 
gance ; and, when he has gained knowledge f 
enough to be reſpected, has neglected the minu- 
ter acts by which he might have pleaſed. When 
he enters life, if his temper be ſoft and timorcus, 
be is diffident and baſhful, from the knowledge 
of his defects; or if he was born with ſpirit and 
reſolution, he is ferocious and arrogant, from 
the conſciouſneſs of his merit: he is either iſ 
ſipated by the awe of company, and unabÞ to 
recollect his reading, and arrange his argumente 3 
or he is hot and dogmatical, quick in opp6hi- 
tion, and tenacious in defence; diſabled by his 
own violence, and confuſed by his haſte fo thi- 
umph. 

The graces of e and Code deb | 
different kinds ; and though he who excels in - 
one might have been with opportitities and ap- | 
plicatiott equally ſucceſsful in the other, yet as 
many pleaſe by extemporary | talk, though ut- 
terly unacquainted with the more acctirate me- 
thod, and more laboured beauties, which com- 
poſition requires; ſo it is very poſſible chat | 
men, wholly accuſtomed to works of ſtudy, may 
be without that readineſs of conception, an 
affluence of language, always neceſſary to dolle | 
quial entertainment. They may want addreſs | 
to watch the hints which converſation offers for 
the diſplay of their particular attainments, or 
they may be ſo much unfurniſhed with matter 
on common ſubjects, that diſcourſe not profeſſ- | 
edly literary glides over them as heterogeneous 
bodies, without admitt vg their a) to 
mix in the circulation. 

A tranſition from an author $ book to his | 
eee is too often like an entrance into a 
large city, after a diſtant proſpect. Remotely, 

we ſee nothing but ſpires of temples, and turrets 
of palaces, and imagine it the reſidence of ſplen- 
_ dour, Srandeur, and magnificence 5 bur, when 
we have paſſed the gates, we find it | 


with narrow paſſages, diſgraced with deſpics- ; 


ble cottages, embarraſſed with Ry, and 
clouded. with moke. . DH GE SOT 
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H E R E is no e publick or pri- 


vate, of which, ſince I took upon me the 


office of a periodical monitor, I have received fo 
many, or ſo earneſt complaints, as of the pre- 


dominance of play; of a fatal paſſion for cards 
and dice, which ſeems to have overturned, not 


only the ambition of excellence, but the defire 
of pleaſure; to have extinguiſhed the flaineg of 
the lover, as well as of the patriot ; and threat- 
ens, in its further progreſs, to deſtroy all diſ- 


tinctions, both of rank and ſex, to cruſh all 


emulation but that of fraud, to corrupt all thoſe 
elaſſes of our people whoſe anceſtors have, by 
their virtue, their induſtry, or their parſimony, 
given them the power of living in extravagance, 
1dleneſs, and vice, and to leave them without 
kncwledge, but of the modiſh games, and with- 
out wines, but for lucky hands. 


I have found, by long experience; that there 


are few enterprizes ſo hopeleſs as conteſts with 
the faſhion; in which the opponents are not 
only made confident by their numbers, and 
_ ſtrong by theit union, but are hardened by con- 
_ tempt of their antagoniſt; whom they always 
look upon as a wretch of o notiotis, contract- 
ed views, mean converſation, and narrow for- 
tune; who envies the elevations which he can- 
hot reach, who would gladly imbitter the hap- 
pinefs which his inelegance or indigence deny 
him to partake, and who has no other end in his 


advice than to revenge his own mortification by 


| hindering thoſe whom their birth and taſte have 
ſet Above him, from the enjoyment of their ſu- 
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What age ſo FRO a crop of « vices bore, a 
Or when was avarice exlended more ? 
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own name; either of argument or intreaty, ſinee | 


t * HE R E ſeems to be ſo little deni a 


reflection practiſed by which knowledge is to 
be gained, that I am in doubt whetſier I ſhall | 


© demnation, which at preſent ſeems irreverſi- | 
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thoſe who ſuffer by this general infatuation may | 9 
be ſuppoſed beſt able to relate its effects. 


. © Sim, 


let in the world; and fo little of that 


© be underſtood when 1 complain of want of op- 
« portunity for thinking; or whether a con- 


© ble, to perpetual ignorance, will raiſe any iſ 
compaſſion either in you or your readers; yet 
I wilt venture to lay my ftate before you, be- 
cauſe I believe it is natural to moſt minds to 
take ſome pleaſure in complaining of vis of 
which they have no reaſon to be aſhamed. | 
| © Tam the daughter of a man of great! for-| 
tune, whoſe diffidence of mankind, and per- 
haps the pleaſure of continual accumulation, 3 
incline him to reſide upon his own eſtate, and 
to educate his children in his own houſe, "0 
where I was bred, if not with the moſt brilli- | 
ant examples of virtue before my eyes, at leaſt 
remote enough from any inticements to vice ; 
and wanting neither leiſure nor books, nor 
the acquaintance of ſome perſons of learning #7 
in the neighbourhood, Iendeavoured to acquire 
ſuch knowledge as might moſt recommend me | 
to eſteem, and thought myſelf able to ſupport | 
a converſation upon moſt of the ſubjects which 
my ſex and condition made it e for x me to 
underſtand. J 
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periority; and bringing them down to a level 
with hiimſelf: e OS 

Thqtigh 1 have never bun myſelf much af: « 
| fefted by this formidable cenſure, which I have 
incurred often enough to be acquainted with its 
full force, yet I ſhall, in ſome meaſure, obviate 
iz on this mo by ris very little i wy 
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© Thad, beſides my knowledge, as 13 | 
ma and my maid told me, a very fine face, 
and elegant ſhape, and with all theſe advan- 
& © ages had been ſeventeen months the reigning 

« toaſt for twelve miles round, and never came 
* to the monthly aſſembly, but I heard the old 
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ladies that fat by; wiſhing that it might end 
| avell, and their daughters eriticiſing my air, 
my features, or my dreſs. | 

| © You know, 'Mr. Rambler, that bite 
z natural to youth, and curioſity to under 
ſtanding; and therefore will hear, without 
wonder, that I was defirous to extend my vic- 


to the conqueror; and that I found in a coun- 
try! life a eontinual repetition of the ſame plea- 
ſures, which was not ſuffcient to fill up the 
mind for the preſent, or raiſe any expectati - 
ons of the future; and I will confeſs to you, 
that I was impatient for a ſight of the town, 


ce | 


ay il 


which I ſhould make, the triumphs that I 
ſhould obtain, and the Sem that I os 
to receive. 

all | = - At lat the rime came. My aunt, whoſe 
p- | huſband has a ſeat in parliament, and a place 
at court, bur ied her only child, and ſent for 


ge 
vat 


on- 


rfi- me to ſupply the loſs. The'hope that I ſhopld 
ny ſo far inſinuate myſelf into their favour, as to 
yet | obtain a conſiderable augmentation of my 
be- by 23 fortune, procured. me every convenience for 


my departure, with great expedition 3 and I 
could not, amidſt all my tranſports, forbear 
ſome indignation to ſee with hat peadineſs 


to 9 | 
s of 


for- 1 
der- þ 
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a ſtate which they thought more hazardous 


and of fortune glittered in their eyes. 

ag, © Three days I was upon the road, and on 
illi- 8 he fourth morning my heart danced at the 
leaſt 1 ; | ſight of London. J was ſet down at my 
ice; a unt's, and entered upon the ſcene of action. 

5 I expected now, from the age and experience 
ning of m aunt, ſome prudential leſſons: but af- 
Juire | ter t firſt ciyilities and . firſt tears were over, 
d me was told what pity.it was to have kept ſo fine 
port il * girl ſo long in the country; for the people 
Kick who did not begin young, 1cwom dealt their 
ne to car ds handſomely, « or played them tolerably. , 
rs * Young perſons are commonly inclined to 
1am- fl. Sht the remarks and counſels of their elders. Z 
face, I ſmiled, perhaps, with tog much contempt, 
van- and as upon the point of telling her that my 
ning i time had not been paſt in ſych trivial attain- 

a ments. But I ſoon found that things are to 


be eſtimated, not by the i importance of their 
effects, but the freqMiency of their uſe. © 


i THE RAMBLER,' 


tories over thoſe who might give more honour 


and filled my thoughts with the diſcoveries 


the natural guardians of my virtue ſold me to 


than it really was, as ſoon as a new ee, 8 


x TY wk after, my 18 * See | 


that ſome cqtnpany, which ſhe had been fix 
© weeks in collecting, was to meet that evening, 
© and the expected a finer aſſembly than had 
5 been ſeen all the winter, She expreſſed this 
in the jargon of a gameſter; and, when I aſk-' 
« ed an explanation of her terms of art, won; 


5 dered where I had lived, I had already found 


my gunt ſo incapable of any rational conclu- 
* fion, and ſo ignorant of eyery thing, whether 
| great or little, that I had loſt all regard to her 
© opinion, and dreſſed myſelf with great expec- 
*. tations of an opportunity to diſplay my charms | 
© among rivals whoſe competition would not 
*. diſhohour me. The company came in, and 
© after the curſory compliments of ſalutation, 
. alike eaſy to the loweſt and-the higheſt under- 


« ſtanding, what was the reſult > The cards / | 
were broke open, the parties were formed, 


« the whole njght paſſed in a game upon which 
© the young and the old were equally employ f 
s ed : nor vas able to attract an eye, or gain 
an ear; but being compelled to play without | 
« ſkill, I perpetually embarraſſed my partner, 
and ſoon perceived the contempt of the whole 
© table gathered upon me. 

I cannot but ſuſpeR, Sir, that this ellen \ 


© faſhion is produced by a conſpiracy of the old, 


the ugly, and the i ignorant, againſt the young 
© and beautiful, the witty and the gay, as a2 
6. contrivance to leyel all diſtinctions of nature jet 
and of art; to confound the world in x chave 
© of folly, to take from- thoſe who out-" 
6 ſhine them all the advantages of mind and bo- 
; dy, to withhold youth from i its natural plea- 
*-ſures, deprive wit of its influgnce, and beau- 
© ty o its charms, to fix thoſe. hearty upon 
6 money, to which 5 s hitherto been enti- 
* tled, to ſink life in a tedious u i ity, and 
to allow it no other hopes or fears bi a 
+ robbing and being robbed, TRIES 
© Be pleaſed, Sir, to inform a ee. 
who have minds capable of nobler ſentiments, 
« that, if they will unite ig yindication of their 
«. pleaſures and their prerogatives, they way. fix 
a time at which cards ſhall ceaſe to be in fa- 
E: Mon, or be left only to thoſe who have net- 
« ther beayty to be loved, nor ſpirit to be fear- 
edi; neither. knowledge to teach, nor modeſty ' 
{ to learn; and who, having paſſed their youth _ 
© in vice, are juſtly condemned tc q 


77. „ 
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© ployedin this 
Dae derſtanding, k 


6 SI, 


I do not give it vent. As you publiſh 


© a Paper, I inſiſt upon it, that you inſert this 


in your next, as ever you hope for the kind- 
taſte, ſpirit, and virtue. 


are uſed by imperious coxcombs, that thence- 
forth no woman may marry who has not the 


patience of Grizzel. Nay, if even Grizzel 
bad been married to a gameſter, her temper 


© would never have held out. A wretch that 


© from his own extravagances to ſupport a o- 
man of faſhion in the neceſſary amuſements of 


© life! Why does not he employ his wiſe head 


< to. make a figure in parliament, raie an eſ- 
C tate, and get a title? That would be fitter 
4 for the maſter of a family, than rattling a 
noiſy dice-box; and then he might indulge 


„ his wife in a Go ſight be — elegant 


diverſions. 


What if I was b at Brag ?— 


Should he not have ſtayed to ſee how luck 
54 would turn another time? Inſtead of that, 


© what does he do, but picks a quarrel, up- 
braids me with loſs of beauty, abuſes my ac- 
c quaintance, ridicules my play, and inſults 
my u 
men have not heads enough to play with any 
* thing but dolls, and that they ſhould be em- 
1 to their x un- 


© affairs. 
J. do 1 Sir; 
Lam at home every Sunday. 


9 all 6 
F have 


packs of cards in invitations to private par- 


ties. As for management, I am ſure he ean- 


* not call me extravagant, or ſay I do not mind 


my family, The children are out at nurſe in 
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E X Ar I O N-will burſt my 5 * 


* 

© 'nels and encouragement of any woman of 

. I would have it 
__ © publiſhed to the world, how deſerving wives 

4 

c 


* loſes his good humour and humanity along- 
_ © with his money, and will not allow enough 


af 


ſtanding 3 ; ſays, forſooth, that vo- 


c bad ſix routes this winter, and fen: out ten 
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1 


. "ww as cheap as any two little brats can 
be kept, nor have Leven ſeen them ſince; ſo 
© he has no trouble about them. The ſervants 


5 Ben od board-wages. My own dinners come 


© fram the Thatched Houſe ; and I have never. 
paid a penny for any thine I have bought 
« fince I'was married. As for play, Ido think 6 
« I may, indeed, indulge in that, now Iam © 
my own miſtreſs. Papa made me drudge at 


© Whiſt till I was tired of it; and, far from 


6, wanting a head, Mr, Hoyle, when he had not | | 
given me above forty leſſons, ſaid I was one | 
© of his beſt ſcholars, 


© would leave play, and take to reading ro- I 
© mances, things ſo forbidden at our houſe, and 


© ſorailed at, that it was impoſſible nat to fan 3 
© cy them very charming. Moſt unfortunate- A 
© ly, to fave me from abſolute ' undutiſulneſs, . 


« juſt as I was married, came dear Brag into J 
« faſhion, and ever ſince it has been the j joy of 


© my life; ſo eaſy, ſo'cheerful and careleſs, ſo 2 
void of thought, and ſo genteel! Who can ñ· 


help loving it? Vet the perſidious thing has i 


© uſed me very ill of late, and to-morrow I ; 1 
© ſhould have changed it for Faro. But, oh! Wl 
this deteſtable to-morrow, a thing always e / 


« pected, and never found. Within theſe few 


hours muſt I be dragged into the country. 


The wretch, Sir, left me in a fit which his A 
* threatenings had occaſioned, and unmerci- 
fully ordered a poſt-chaiſe. Stay I cannot, 


for money I have noney and credit I cannot f 


4 get—But I will make the monkey play with Þ 


me at piquet upon the road for all I want. 
Lam almoſt ſure to beat him, and his debts 
« of honour I know he will pay. Then who' iſh 
can tell but I may ſtill come back and con- 


quer Lady Packer? Sir, you need not print I 
* this laſt ſcheme ; and, upon ſecond thoughts, | 
U you. may. Lon, diſtraction! the poſt-chaiſe 


js at the door. Sir, publiſh what you will, ; 


5 only let it be printed without 2 name. 4 
: Van; Ly ", * 4 . 2 1 N 
; * 
« 4 
— o 'S . a . 


I thought then with 7 | 
myſelf, that, if once I was at liberty, I 
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- | | lit PL au the depths of eloquence have found, © 

+ | ; I! that unnavigabie ſtream were drown'd. _ | 

+ | a ae | | | N DRYDEN. 


** 


t ; $18, | 

e | Am the modeſt — man whom you A 

h © youred with your advice in a late paper; 
1 4 and, as I am very far from ſuſpecting that 

„ou foreſaw the numberleſs inconveniences 
d which I have, by following it, brought upon. 


ever innocent in the intention, has contri- 


of buted to involve me. | | 
ſo &% Lou told me, as you thought, . com- 
ar ort, that a writer might. eaſily find means of 
ac dtroducing his genius to the world, for the. 
1 4 res of England. were ofen. This I have 
ht | ov fatally ieee, z the preſs is, indeed, 
X- 1 . 
_ as -Padlis deſcenſus Avernt, FO 
4 4 es atque dies "_ atri JPA Ditis. = 
. IN ; V1 RG. 
0 A he gates of hell are open night and day ; ; 
9h A pooth the ae and eaſy i is the way. 
- DRYDEN, 
ves The means ey ns hag. to 88 are 


ulways at hand. 
drinter, and contracted with him for an im- 


a preſſion of ſeyeral thouſands of my pamphlet. 
rint e een y pan 
hts, tile it was at the preſs, I was ſeldom ab- 


all other pleaſitres were excluded, by the de- 
ightful employment of correcting the ſheets; 


d, by anticipations of the happineſs Which 
ery hour was bringing nearer. 


nd, in defiance of envy or of eriticiſm, * 
e B a of 


AS.” 4 : b 1 
* 


myſelf, I will lay my condition open before 
you, for you ſeem bound to extricate me from 
the perplexities i in which your counſel, how- 


1 immediately ſent to a 


ſent from the printing houſe; and continu- 
ally urged the workmen to haſte, by ſolic:ta- 
ions, promiſes, and rewards, From the day 


K a a a, oa a a a » a a a a =o V0 


nd from the night fleep generally was baniſh- , 


At laſt, the time of publication approach- 6 
d, and my heart beat with the raptures of an 
uthor. I was aboy@all little precautions; 


6 2 name upon the title, without fufficiently 


c 
c 
* 
0 


A 


Next morning another ſet of my Wes 


. 
* 
-C 
* 
* 


that a great genius can neyer return to his 
of oblivion. 


author ; and am condemned, irreverſibly con- 


each, as is uſual, with a copy of my bock: 


eſcaped their obſervation. 1 then begged cf 


reſumed ; but their praiſes very often 


conſidering, that what has once paſſed the 
< preſs is irrevocable; and, that, though the 
printing-houſe may properly be compared to 


the infernal regions for the facility of its en- 


trance, and the difficulty with which authors 
return from it; yet there is this difference, 


former f ſtate by a happy draught of the waters 
« I am now, Mr. Rambler, known to bean 


demned, to all the miſeries of high reputa- 
tion. The firſt morning after publication 
my friends aſſembled about me; I preſented 


they looked into the firſt pages; but were 
hindered, by their admiration, from reading / 
farther. The firſt pages are, indeed, ver, 
elaborate, Some paſſages, they particularly 
dwelt upon, as more eminently beautiful than 
the reſt ; and ſome delicate ſtrokes, and {ecret © \ 
elegancies, I pointed out to them, which had 


\ 


them to forbear their compliments; aud in- 
vited them, I could do no leſs, to dine with 
me'at a tavern, After ne the book was 
overpowered my modeſty, that Twas ye 7 
to put about the glaſs, and had often no 
means of repreſſing the clamours of their ad- 
miration, but by W wann 
for another bottle, | 


ance congratulated me upon my performance ; 
with ſuch importunity of praiſe, that I was A 
again forced to obyiate their civilities by a 
treat. On the third day, I had yet a greater 
number of applauders to put to filence in tho 
ſame manner; and, on the fourth, thoſe - 
hom. I had entertained the firſt day came 


* Wann 
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moſt rigid humility might allow. 


< pearance of laughter, and ſometimes with that 
F of contempt; but the diſguiſe i is ſuch that I 
can diſcover the ſecret rancour of their hearts; ; 


"O « 


and, as envy is deſervedly its own puniſn- 


t ment. I frequently indulge myſelf 3 in torment. 
ing them with my preſence, ' 


6 But, though there may be ſome night fa. 
tisfaction received from the mortification of 
my enemies, yet my benevolence will pot ſuf. 
fer me to take any pleaſure in the terrors of 


* ag Se 


my friends, I have been cautious, ſince the 


+8 appearance « of my work, not to, give myſelf 


more premeditated airs of ſuperiority than the 
It is, in- 


c 
c 
c 
c 
£ 
c 


certainly ſtolen when their names made their | 
© faces vendible. 
© put me on my guard ; and I have, indeed, 


k ing part of the N diſcovered ſo many for- © to waſte his time in explaining his 3 H 1 
f cible ſentences and mafterly touches, that it 5 and, indeed, I did indulge myſelf for two days = 
( was impoſſible for me to bear the repetition of * in a cuſtom of drumming with my fingers, W** 
5 their commendations : I therefore perſuaded * when the company began toloſe themſelves in 2 
© them once more to adjourn to the tavern, and abſurdities, or to encroach upon ſubjects for 
* chuſe ſome other ſubje&; on which 1 might © which I knew them unqualified to diſcuſs, a 
« ſhare in the converſation : but it was not in f ButI generally acted with great appearance 3K pra 
f their power to withhold their attention from { of reſ ect, even to thoſe whoſe ſtupidity I pi- a 
my performance; which had fo entir ely taken f tied j in my heart. Vet, notwithſianding this Y 
_ © poſleſſion of their minds, that no entreaties af exemplary moderation, ſo univerſ: al is the Wy 
« büne could change their topick ; and I was © gread of uncommon powers, and ſuch the un- 2% 
„ obliged to ſtifle, with claret, that praiſe which willingneſs of mankind to be made wiſer, that | þ 4 
neither my modeſty could . nor my! un- © I have now for ſome days found myſelf ſhun- 57 : 
75 eaſineſs repreſs, Fi by all my acquaintance. If1 knock at a ia | 
Tue whole week was thus ſpent i in a kind © door, nobody j js at home; if I enter a coffee- ſe 
© of literary revel ; and IJ have now found that © houſe, I have the box ty myſelf. I live in the 1 3 5 
nothing is ſo expenſive as great abilities, un- town like a lion in his deſert, or an eagle on  , 7 
leſs there is joined with them an inſatiable el. © his rock, too great for friendſhip or ſociety „ 7 
f gerneſs of praiſe: for, to elcape from the pain and condemned to ſolitude by unhappy cleva- 3F 
of hearing myſelf exalted above the greateſt * tion and dreaded aſcendency,” 1 
names, dead and living, of the learned world, Nor is my character only e to 
© it has already coſt me two hogſheads of port, others, but burdenſome to myſelf. I natu- 
| « fifteen gallons of arrack, ten dozen of claret, * rally love to talk without much thinking, to 
* © and five and forty bottles of champagne. ü « ſcatter my merriment at random, and to relax 9 
4 8 was reſolved to ſtay at home no longer, 6 my thoughts with ludierous remarks and fan- 
5 g and therefore roſe early, and went to the 2 2 © ciful images; „ ; but ſuch is now the importance of 
1 « fee-houſe; but found that I had now made my opinion, that I am afraid to offer it, left, 
4 4 myſelf too eminent for happineſs, and that] *& by being eſtabliſhed too haſtily into a maxim, 1 
| i « was no longer to enjoy the pleaſure of mixjng, * it ſhould be the occaſion of error to half the Wl 
| | | 5 upon equal terms, with the reſt of the world. nation: and ſuch is the expectation with 1 T i 
1  £ As ſoon as I enter the room, I ſee part of Which 1 am attended when I am going to ll 0 
| « the company raging' with envy, which they © ſpeak, that 1 frequently pauſe to reflect whe- 1 Le 
| | ©. :endeayour to conceal, ſometimes with the ap- tber what I am about to utter 1 is worthy of l 


myſelf, | I R 
0 This, Sir, | is ſufficiently miſerable : buf * 
there are ſtill greater calamities behind. Vo 4 
muſt have read- in Pope and Swift how men of if *Y 
parts have had their cloſets rifled, and their 4 
tabinets broke open, at the inſtigation of pi- 4 
ratical bookſellers, for the profit of thein 
works; and it is apparent, that there are 
many prints now ſold in the ſhops of men 
vrhom you cannot ſuſpect of ſitting for that 
purpoſe, and whoſe likeneſſes muſt have bees 


Theſe conſiderdt ions at firſt | 


found ſufficient reaſon for my caution, for] 
Y | © have diſcovered many people examining wy 
ed a conſciouſneſs of my ability to maintain * countenance with a eurioſity that ſhewed their 
| © it, or interrupted the converſation, wihen I * intention to draw it 51 immediately left the 
. aw its "Ys without ſuffering the * 8 2 25 but find the ſame behaviour in . 


* 


deed, not impoſſible that I may ſometimes have 
© laid down my opinion in a manner that ſhew- 
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1 
[ 


= « « Others may be 3 but 1 am . 
F | ted; I have good reaſon to believe that eleven 


, 8 4 that he who can get my face firſt will make his 
IT forttine. I often change my wig, and wear 
þ my hat over my eyes, by which I hope ſome- 
what to confound them; for you know it is 
not fair to ſell my face without admitting me 
to ſhare the profit. ; 
© I am, however, not ſo much in pain for 
my face as for my papers, which I dare nei- 
ther carry with me nor leave behind. I have, 


. indeed, taken ſome meaſures for their preſer- myſelf of the laurels which are ſo cumberſome | 
w | vation, having put them in an iron cheſt, and © to the wearer, and deſcend: to the enjoyment 
2 fixed a padlock-upoh my-cloſet. I change my of that quiet from which I find 2 writer of the 
<- Ml lodgings five times a week, always re- * firttclaſs fo > nally debarred. 

he move at the dead of night. | Mr SELLUS.” 
ag bus I live, in conſequence of havieg given w 
Y, 
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to ts non SLE certum, 

tu- | Sed mors certa facit. 

to LUCARN. | 

Jax Let thoſe aveak minds who live in doubt a and fear, 

an- Jo juggling prieſts for oracles repair; 

e of One certain hour of death to each decr ted, | . 

left, 3 My e 2 certain 2 from doubt has freed. By 
eim, N Row. 

the | 
with r is recorded of aue 8 ECON that a certain and adequate remedy. 85 Think,” au. 
S to ß; he kept an officer in his houſe, whoſe em- Epictetus, frequently on poverty, baniſhment, 
vhe- pyment it was to remind him of his mortality, * and death, and thou wilt then never indulge 
y of J calling out every morning, at a ſtated hour * violent defires, or 


Remember, prince, that thou ſhalt die! 
ad the contemplation of the frailneſs and un- 
tainty of our prefent ſtate appeared of ſo much 
portance to Solon of Athens, that heleft this 
cept to future ages Keep thine eye fixed 
pon the end of life. 

A frequent and attentive proſpe& of that mo+ 
ent which muſt put a period to all dur ſchemes, 
d deprive us of all our acquiſitions, is indeed 
the utmoſt efficacy to the juſt and rational re- 
lation of our lives; nor would ever any thing. 
cked, or vften any thing abſurd, be under- 


e been if 
e their 

at firſt | 
ndeed, 
, for! 
ng my 
d their 
eft the 
nother, 


ry day with a ſerious ee that. be is 
rn to die. 

The diſturbers of our happineſs, in this 
rid, re our deſires, o r griefs, and our fears; 
d to all theſe the conc ation of * is 
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| bo [painters are now dogging me, for they know] 


en or proſecuted by him who ſhould begin 


_ conſiderable, 


39 
© too oreat 1 of a ee genius, in 
the ſolitude of a hermit, with the anxiety of a 
miſer, and the<cautionof an outlaw : afraid 
to ſhew my face, leſt it ſhould be copied; 
afraid to ſpeak, leſt I ſhonld injure my cha- 
c racter; ; and to write, leſt my correſpondents 5, 


A MN 


© ſhould publiſh my letters; always uneaſy leſt 
my ſervants ſhould ſteal my papers for the ſake 


« of money, or my friends for that of the pub- 

« lick. This it is to ſoar above the reſt of man- 
< kind : and this repreſentation I lay before 
© you, that I may be informed how to diveſt: 


| ive up thy heart to mean 
; ſentiments, e Ae rare borer, X 
BTL & y di uiνẽe² r. 

That the maxim of Epictetus i is nes on 
juſt obſervation, will eaſily be granted, when 
we reflect, how that vehemence of eagerneſs 
after the common objects of purſuit is Kindled 
in our minds. We repreſent to ourſelves the 
pleaſures of ſome future poſſeſſion, and ſuffer 
our thoughts to dwell attentively upon it, till 
it has wholly engroſſed the imagination, and - 
permits us not to conceive any happineſs but its 
attainment, or. any miſery but its loſs; every 
ether ſatisfactiea which the bounty of Provi- 
dence has ſcattered over life is neglected as in- 
in compariſon of the great object 
_ which we . placed before us, and is thrown. 
from us as incumbering our activity, or tramp- 
led under foot as fagding 1 in our Ways, 
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immoderate ities. will, 


j Every man has experienced how müch of this 


ardour has been remitted, when a ſharp or te- 
dious ſi ckneſs has ſet death- before his eyes. 


The extenſive influence of greatneſs, the glitter 


of wealth, the praiſes of admirers, and the at- 


tendance of ſupplicants, have appeared vain and 


empty things when the laſt hour ſeemed to be 
approaching 3 and the ſame appearance they 
would always have, if the ſame thought was al- 
ways predeminant. We ſhould then find the 


abfurdity of ſtretching out our arms inceſſantly 
to graſp that which we cannot keep, and wear- 
| Ing out our lives in endeavouring to add new 

turrets. to the fabrick of ambition, when the 


- foundation itſelf is ſhaking, and the _round's on 
which! it ſtands is mouldering away. | 
All envy is proporticnate to deſire ; we are 


"uneaſy at the attainments of another, according, 
as we think our own happineſs would be ad- 
voanced by the addition of that which he with- 


holds from vs ; and therefore whatever depreſſes 
| at the ſame time, ſet 
the heart free. from the corroſion of envy, and 
exempt us from that vice which is, above moſt 
others, tormenting to ourſelves, hateful to the 


world, and productive of mean artifices and ſor- 


did projects. He that conſiders how ſoon he 


muſt cloſe his life, will find nothing of ſo much 


importance as to eloſe it well; and will therefore 
look with indifference upon whatever is uſeleſs 
to that purpoſe. Whoever reflects frequently 
upon the uncertainty of his on duration, will 
find out that the ſtate of others is not more per- 
manent ; and that what-can confer nothing on 


himſelf very deſirable cannot fo much improve 


the condition of a rival as to make him much 


ſuperior to thoſe from whom he has carried the 


prize, a prize too mean to vr apo take obſti- 
nate oppoſition. 


and tender mind is particularly, ſubject, will be 
obvjitedor alleviated by the ſame thoughts. Tt 


will be obviated, if all the bleſſings of our con- 
dition are enjoyed with a conſtant ſenſe of this 


uncertain tenure. If we remember, that what- 
ever we'poſſeſs is to be in our hands but a very 


little time, and that the little which our moſt 
lively hopes can promiſe us may be made leſs by 
ten thouſand accidents, we ſhall not much re- 
pine at a lofs of which we cannot eſtimate the 
value, but of which, though we are nat able to 
the leaſt amount, we know, with ſufficient 


_ 


\ 
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ſtayed a little longer, we ſhould ourſelves have 


and this grief will always yield to the farviver 
feels; his friend has eſcaped. 


univerſal medicine of the mind, The frequent 4 


eruel calatnity which misfortune can. ae 23 
muſt, by the neceſſity of nature, be quickly at 'Y 


a eue fur: Iadibria lt: 
Event grief, that paſſion to which He virtious 


cipitate, but cannot retard; 


certainty; the greateſt, and ate convinced 4. "A 
the greateſt is not much to be regretted. . MN 
But if any paſſion has ſo much u our T7 
underſtanding, as not to ſuffer us to oy ad- 
vantages with the moderation preſeribed by rea- 
ſon, it is not too late to apply this remedy when | 3 ] 
we find ourſelves ſinking under ſorrow, and 
inclined to pine for that which is irrecove- 1 Y 
rably vaniſhed. We may then uſefully revolve 1 
the uncertainty of our own condition, and the 3 . 
folly of lamenting that from which, if it hat 


been taken away. 

With regard to the ſharpeſt and moſt melting 
ſorrow, that which ariſes from the loſs of thoſe | 1 
whom we have loved with tenderneſs, it may be 
obſerved, that friendſhip between mortals can 
be contracted on no other terms than that one 1 | 
muſt ſome time mourn for the other's death: 


one conſolation proportionate to his ation; 
for the pain, whatever it be, that he ran 


Nor is fear, the moſt overbearing ad refilec M 
of all our paſſions, leſs to be temperated by this 
contemplation of death, .as it ſhows the vanity 1 
of all human good; diſcovers likewiſe the light- i bw 
neſs of all terreſtrial evil, which certainly can 
laſt no longer than the ſubje& upon =| 
acts; and, according to the old obſervat 
ſt be ſhorter, as it is more violent. 


0 
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an end; The foul cannot long be held in pri- 9 
ſon, but will fly away, and leave en body 
to human ROS. 98 43 A 


2 
®£ 


And, boring, morks the broken frame below. | 


The utmoſt thir we cin Gesten to owe ano- F 
ther is that death which, indeed, may pre. 4 
therefore, it cannot become a Wi tans buy 
a reprieve at the expence of virtue, ſince he 
knows not how ſmall a portioff of time he can 
purchaſe, but knows that, whether ſhort or 
long, it will be made leſs valuable by the re- 
membrance of the price at which it has been 
obta: Ee is ſure that he deſtfoys his 


Ll 


"i | ares, but i is not far that he en nis 


The ICH h ol life. as it ought. to 


ur 

d- noderate our paſſions, may likewiſe, with equal | 
a- ropriety, contract our deſigns. There is not 
en ne for the moſt forcible genius, and moſt ac- 
nd ve induſtry, to extend its effects beyond a cer- 


To project the conqueſt of the 


e- in 1 phere. 
ve orld, is the madneſs of mighty princes z. to 
he þ ope for excellence in every ſcience, has been the 
ad ily of literary heroes: and both have found, 
ve 4 laſt, that they have panted for a height of 
inence denied to humanity, and have loſt ma- 
ng opportunities of making themſelves uſeful 
ofs ed happy, by a vain ambition of obtaining a 
be ecdes of honour, which the eternal laws of 
can ovidence have placed beyond, the reach of 
one an. 


2 The miſcarriages . of the great Aan of 
inces are recorded in the hiſtories of. the world, 


vor 
on; t are of little uſe to the bulk of mankind, 
ho ſeem very little intereſted in. admonitions 


ainſt errors which they cannot commit: But 
fate of learned ambition is a proper ſubject 
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had occaſion to. regret the diſſipation of 8 
abilities in a boundleſs multiplicity of purſuits, 


to lament the ſudden deſertion of excellent de- 
ſigns, upon the offer of ſome other ſubje& made 


inviting by its novelty, and to obſerve the i in 


accuracy and deficiencies of works left 

by too great an extenſion of the plan ? i 
It is always pleaſing to obſerve, how mach 

more our minds can conceive than our bodies 


7 


can perform; vet it is our duty, while we con- 


tinue in this complicated ſtate, to regulate one 


part of our compoſition by ſome regftrd to the 
other. We are not to indulge .our corporeiſl 
appetites' with pleaſures that impair our intel - 


lectual vigour, nor gratify our minds with 


ſchemes which we Know our lives muſt fail in 
attempting to execute. The uncertainty of our 


duration ought at once to ſet bounds to our dew -- 
ſigns, and add inciterhents to our induſtry ; and 


when we find ourſelves inclined either to im- 


menſity in our ſchemes, or fluggiſhneſs in our. 
endeavours, we may either check or animate 


ourſelves by recollecting, with the father of 
enen art is * and we is ſhort. | 


this ada ſcholar to conſider ; for who. has not 
dent 3 
ny No. XVII. SATURDAY, MAY 19, "7 50. . 
JM 0 Laie matre tha,” f 

, Privignis muliere temperat innocens, 


Nec dotata regit virum 
_ Conjux, nec nitido fidit adders: | 3 
Dos eff magna parentum e e ee vn 


* ; | Virtus, et metuens alterius tort 
pri- Certa foedere . 
r, e 1 
Not there the guiltleſ flep-dame knows 's 
The baleful draught for orphans to compoſe ; _ F 
x; No awife high-portion'd rules her ſpouſe, OE ond ts 
. Dr truſts her eſſenc d lover a. faithleſs vows: . 
tow. il The lovers there for dow'ry clause 
„ The father's virtue, and the ſpotleſs fame, . 
ano- 4 Which dares Orca LOO OE Ee oe 1 


re- : 
gl n E R EF is no oohferation more 1 
o buy made by ſuch as employ themſelves infſur- 


ng the condut᷑t of mankind, than chat Mar- 
e, though the dictate of nature, and the in- 


ce he : 


e can 

rt or tion of Providence, is yet very citen the 
ke re. © of miſery; and that thoſe who enter into 
been tate can Alen ae to een, their re · 
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15 Frances. 8 2 
pentance, and their enyy of thoſe whom either ; 
chance or caution have withheld from it. 

This general unhappineſs has given occaſion 


to many ſage maxims among the ſerious, and 
ſmart remarks among the gay; the moraliſt and . 


the writer of epigrams have equally ſhown their 5 


| abilities writ it; ; ſome have wen and 1% 5 


4 . a * * 


% « - ? . © ** . 
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have ridiculed it: but as the faculty of writing not ſo much to ſooth their ſorrows as to animate 
has been chiefly a maiculine endowment, the re · their fury. But how little credit ſoever may be | 
proach of making the world miſerable has been given to particular accuſations, the general ac- I 
always thrown upon the women; and the grave cumulation of the charge ſhews, with too much 
and the merry have equally thought themſelves evidence, that married perſons are not very of- 
at liberty to conclude either with declamatory ten advanced in fel city; and, therefore, it may 
complaints, or ſatirical cenſures, of female folly be proper to examine at what avenues ſo many 
or fickleneſs, ambition or cruelty, nne evils have made their way into the world. With 
or luſt. | , 95 this purpoſe, I have reviewed the lives of my 
Led by ſuch numbers of examples, and in- friends, who have been leaſt ſucceſsful in connu- 
cited by my ſhare in the common intereſt, I bial contracts, and attentively conſidered by 
ſometime® venture to conſider this univerſal what motives they were incited to marry, and 4 | 
ance, having endeavoured to diveſt my by what principles they regulated their choice, | 
heart of all partiality, and place myſelf as a kind One of the firſt of my acquaintances that re- 
of neutral being between the ſexes, whoſe cla- ſolved to quit the unſettled thoughtleſs conditi- 
urs, being equally vented on both ſides with on of a batchelor, was Prudentitie, a man 7 74 
all the vehemence of diſtreſs, all the apparent flow parts, but not without knowledge or judg- i 
confidence of juſtice, and all the indignation of ment in things which he had leiſure to conſider 
injured virtue, ſeem entitled to equal regard. gradually before he determined them. When. 3 | 
The men have, indeed, by their ſuperiority of ever we met at a tavern, it was his- province to 
writing, been able to collect the evidence of ma- ſettle the ſcheme of our entertainment, contra 
ny ages, and raiſe prejudices in their favour by - with the cook, and inform us when we had call. 
the venerable teſtimonies of philoſophers, hiſto- ed for wine to the ſum originally propoſed. This b 
rians, and poets ; but the pleas of the ladies grave conſiderer found, by deep meditation, hl 
appeal to paſſions of more forcible operation than a man was no loſer by marrying early, ev J 
the reverence of antiquity. If they have not ſo though he contented himſelf with a leſs fortune 1 1 
great names on their fide, they have ſtronger ar- for eſtimating the exact worth of annuities, 4 
gurhents : it is to little purpoſe that Socrates or found that, conſidering the conſtant diminutiali 
Euripides are produced againſt the ſighs of ſoft- of the value of life, with the probable fall of 
neſs, and the tears of beauty. The moſt frigid the intereſt of money, it was not worſe to ba : 
and inexorable j idge would, at leaſt, ſtand ſuſ- ten thouſand pounds at the age of two and twen 4 1 
pended between equal powers; as Lucan was ty years, than a much larger fortune at thirty I 1 
perplexed in the determination of the cauſe * For many opportunities, ſays he, © occur d 1 
where the deities were on one ſide and Cato on improving money, which if a man miſſes, Ef * 
the other. may not, afterwards recover. 7 
But I, who have long ſtud . ed the ſevereſt and Full of theſe reflections, he threw his ey I I 
moſt abſtracted philoſophy, have now, in the about him, not in ſearch of beauty or elegance 
- cool maturity of life, arrived at ſuch command dignity or underſtanding, but of a woman wid I 
over my paſſions, that I can hear the vocifera- ten thouſand pounds. Such a woman, in 3 
tions of either ſex without catching any of the wealthy part of the kingdom, it was not ven J 
fire from thoſe that utter them. Por 1 have difficult to find; and by artful managemes| 1 
| Found, by long experience, that a man will with her father, whole ambition was to mail 
ſometimes rage at his wife, when in reality his his daughter a gentlewoman, my friend got he 
waitreſs has offended him? and a lady com- as he boaſted to us in confidence two days aft 55 
plain uf the cruelty of her huſband, when ſhe his marriage, for a ſettlement of ſeven:y-thu 
has no vther enemy than bad cards. I do not pounds a year lefs than her fortune might haf 
ſuſfer myſelf to be any longer impoſed open by claimed, and leſs than he would bitaſelf have g 
-vaths on one fide, or fits on the other; nor when ven, if the fools had been dut wiſe * to d 
the huſband haſtens to the tayern, and the lady lay the bargain. lit 
retires to her cloſet; am I always confident that Thus, at once delighted with: the A 1 : hes 
ey are driven by their miſeries; ſince IJ have of his parts, and the augmentation of his fa Pro 
tometimes reaſon to believe that they purpoſe tune, he carried Furia to his own houſe, in whit 22 


* . 
* : * 
wa 7 


1e 
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le) 
lei 


never ene Ae one hwy af! happi- 
| Wh heſs. For Furia was a wretch of mean intel- 
eas, violent paſſions, a #rong voice, and low 
= ducation, without any ſenſe of happineſ: $ but 
bat which conſiſted in eating and counting mo- 
ey. Furia was a ſcold. They agreed in the 
ere of wealth, but with this difference, that 
WP rudentius was for growing rich by gain, 
uria by parſimony. Prudentius would venture 
is money with chances very much in his fa. 
rour : but Furia very wiſely obſerving that what 
hey had was, while they had it, t/eir own ;; 
Whought all traffick too great a hazard ; and was 
or putting it out at low intereſt, upon good ſe- 


15 urity. Prudentius ventured, however, to in- 
hs f re a ſhip, at a very unreaſonable price ;. but 
udg 


appening to loſe his money, was ſo tormented 
With the clamours of his wife, that he never 
Sur try a ſecond experiment. He has now 
ovelled ſeven and forty years under Furia's 


rrection, who never once mentioned him, ſince 
call b. is bad luck, by any other _— than that of 
Thi W- inſurer. 
tha The next that married from our Chekary was 


chariot at a horſe-race, danced with her at 
ght, was confirmed in his firſt ardour, waited 
her next morning, and declared himſelf her 
er. Florentius had not knowledge enough of 
e world to diſtinguiſh between the flutter of 
auetry and the ſprightlineſs of wit, or between 
mile of allurement and that of cheerfulneſs. 
was ſoon waked from his rapture by convic- 
n, that his pleaſure was but the pleaſure of a 
7 Zephyretta had in four and twenty. hours 
nt her ſtock of repartee, gone round the cir- 
of her airs, and had nothing remaining for 
but childiſh inſipidity, or for herſelf but the 
ice of the ſame artifices upon new men. 
Meliſſus was a man of parts, capable of enjoy - 
| and of i impr oving life, He had paſſed through 
yaPhqus ſcenes of gaiety with that indiffer- 
e an poſſeſſion of himielf, natural to men who 
ve ve ſomething higher and nobler j in gcir prof; 


call d A 


1s of 


5 With 1 


pwn to ſome acquaintance, which her wit and 
liteneſs ſoon invited him to improve. Having 
opportunity of any other company, they were 


orentius. He happened to ſee Zephyretta in 


. Retiring to ſpend the ſummer i ina Pillage 8 
He TE 8 he happened to lodge i in the 
ne houſe with  Tanthe; and was unayoidably h 
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| . 
ſures to each other, they began to forget ha” 
any pleaſure was enjoyed before their meeting. 


| Meliffus, from being delighted with her com- 


pany, quickly began to be uneaſy in her abſence; 
and being ſufficiently convinced of the force of 
her underſtanding, and finding, as he imagined, 


ſuch a conformity of temper as declared: them 


formed for each other, addreſſed her as a lover; 
after no very long courtſhip obtained her for his 
wife, and brought her next winter to-town in 
triumph, 
Now began their infelicity. Ac og 
only ſeen her in one ſcene, where there 
variety of objects to produce the proper excite- 
ments to contrary defires. They had both lovgd 
ſolitude and reflection, where there was nothing 


but ſolitude and reflection to be loved; but when 


they came into publick life, Ianthe diſcovered 
thoſe paſſions which accident rather than h 

eriſy had hitherto concealed. She was, indeed, a 
not without the power of thinking, but was 
wholly without the exertion of that power when 


either gaiety or ſplendour played on her imagi- 


nation, She was expenſive in her diverſions, 
vehement in her paſſions, inſatiate of pleafure, 
however dangerous to her reputation, and eager 
of applauſe by whomſoever it might” be 1 
This was the wife which Meliſſus the pl 

pher found in his retirement, and — 


he expected an aſſociate in his _ and a an 


! 


ys together ; and, as they owed their plea« ns 


aſſiſtant to his virtues. 
Proſapius, upon the death of his younger bro- 


- ther, that the fimily might not be extinct, mar- 


ried his houſekeeper, and has ever ſince been 
complaining to his friends that mean notions are 
inſtilled into his children, that he is to 


it at his own table, and that his houſe is uneaſy | 


to him for want of ſuitable companions.” 
 Avaro, maſter of a very large eſtate, took a 
woman of bad reputation, recommended to him 
by a rich uncle, who made that marriage the 
conditipn on which he ſhould be his heir. Avaro 
now wonders to perceive his own fortune, his 
wife's and his uncle's, inſufficient to give him 
that happineſs which is to be found only with a 


woman of virtue. 


I intend to. treat. in more rakes on this i im- 
portant article of life; and ſhall: therefore make 


no refle&ion upon theſe hiſtories, except that all 


of, I have mentioned failed to obtain bappi bo 
ar want oe conſidering that N 1 


Yo. 
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the ſtricteſt tie of perpetual friendſhip ; 1 
there can be no friendſhip without confidence, 
5 and n no confidence without integrity; and chat 
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Dum te cauſidicum, ao te modo rhetora fngis, 
Et non decernis, Taure, quid effe welis, 
Peleos et Priami tranſit, vel Neftoris ætas, 
Ces | | ſerum fuerat jam tibi dęſinere | 
Eja, age, rumpe moras, qua te ſpectabimus ht 4 
Dum quid ſis dubitas, jam potes eſſe mil. ä 


I is never without very y melancholy reflecti- 
ons that we can obſerve the miſconduct, or 
_ miſcarriage, of thoſe men who ſeem by the for ce 
of underſtanding, or extent of knowledge, ex- 
empted from the general frailties of human na- 
ture, and privileged from the common infelici- 
ties of life. Though the world is crowded with 
ſcenes of calamity, .we look upon the general 
maſs of wretchedneſs with very little regard, 
and fix our eyes upon the ſtate of particular per- 
ſons, whom the eminence of their qualities marks 


out from the multitude ; as im reading an ac- 


count of a battle, we ſeldom refle& on the vul- 
gar heaps of ſlaughter, but follow the hero, with 
our whole attention, through all the varieties of 
his fortune, without a thought of the thouſands 
that are falling round about him. | 
With the ſame kind of anxious veneration, I 
have for many years been making obſervations 
on the life of Polyphilus, a man whom all his 
Acquaintances have, from his firſt : appearance in 
the world, feared for the quickneſs of his diſ- 
cernment, and admired for the multiplicity « of 
his attainments; but whoſe progreſs in liſę, and 
uſefulneſs to akin. have been hindered by 
the ſuperfiuit of his ee and 98 A 
ty of his mii | 

Polyphitus v was renmrkable) at the ſchool, for 
furpaſſing all his companions, without any viſi- 


ble application, and at the univerſity was diſtin- | 


 guiſhed equally for his ſugceſstu] progreſs as well 
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To rhetorick now, and now to law inclin'd, 
Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind ; 
io 31 Old Priam's age or Neftor's may be out, 
1 And thou, O Taurus ! fiill go on in doubt. 
a 5 Come then, how long ſuch abad ring ſhall we ſee ? 
| Thou may ſt doubt on; thou now car'ft nothing be. 


| through the thorny mazes * ance: as the flow- N 5 


men uſually chuſe their profeſſion, and prepare 


inliſt himſelf, without thoſe delays and pauſes Y 


uninterrupted ſucceſs, to place great confidence 
in his own parts; and was not below his com-| 


| pectations of the aſtoniſhment with which del D 


(for whom does not conſtant flattery intoxicate?) 


the ſudden diſappearance of thoſe who, having 


he muſt expect to be wreatliod whe pays tot 
ty, riches, or politeneſs, that regard ral ad 
virtue and piety can <aaim. | i 


Marr. 


| F. Lewts. | 


ery path of politer literature, without any ſtrict AF 
confinement to hours of fiudy, or remarkable 
forbearance of the common amuſements of young 2 
ms 3 
When Polyphibes.x was RP hs age in which 4 


to enter into a publick character, every acade- i 
mical eye was fixed upon him; all were curious 
to enquire what this univerſal genius would fix ll 
upon for the employment of his life; and noi 
doubt was made but that he would leave all his 
contemporaries behind him, and mount to the i 
higheſt honours of that claſs in which he ſhould} 


which muſt be endured by meaner abilities, 1 
Polyphilus, though by no means inſolent or 
aſſuming, had been ſufficien ly encouraged, 1 


panions in the indulgence of his hopes, and ex · 


| 


world would be ſtruck, when firſt his luft| 
ſhouldabreak out upon it; nor could be forbear 


to join ſometimes in the mirth of his friends, at 


ſhone a while, and drawn the eyes. of the publick 
upon their teeble radiance, were now doomed t 
fade away before him. 

2 is e for a man to catch advantagess 


> otions ofehe * which thoſe with ion, 
ee converſes are ſtriving to attain: . Polyphilus, 
Wn a ramble to London, fell accidentally among 
Wt he phyſicians, and was ſo much pleaſed with 


Wo highly. delighted with a new theory of fevers 
which darted into his imagination, and which; 
after having conſidered it a few hours, um! 
himſelf able to maintain againſt all the advo- 
cates for the ancient ſyſtem, that he reſol ved to 
apply himſelf to anatomy, botany and chemiſ- 
try, and to leave no part unconquered, either 
pf the animal, mineral, or vegetable kingdoms. 
He therefore read authors, conſtructed ſyſ- 
ems, and tried experiments; but unhappily, 
is he was going to ſee a new plant in flower in 
Chelſea, he met, in croſſing Weſtminſter to take 
rater, the chancellor's coach; he had the curi- 
ſity to follow him into the Hall, where a re- 
arkable caufe happened to be tried, and found 
dim{elf able to produce ſo many arguments 
hich the lawyers had omitted on both ſides, 


on in which he found it would be ſo eaſy to ex- 


ung I „ and which promiſed higher honours and 
cer profits, without melancholy attendance 
aich pen miſery, mean ſubmiſſion to peeviſhneſs, 
Par: nd continual interruption of reſt and pleaſure. 
ade- ne immediately took chambers in the Tem- 
101: e, bought a common-place book, and con- 
| fix ned himſelf ſome months to the peruſal of the 
d mo tutes, year-books, pleadings, and reports; 
| his ewas a conſtant hearer of the courts, and be- 
| the n co put caſes with reaſonable accuracy. But 
ould don diſcovered, by conſidering the fortune of 
ſes yrs, that preferment was not to be got by 
ourteneſs, learning, and eloquence. He was 
nt or 1 rplexed by the abſurdities of attornies, and 
, by itrepreſentations made by his clients of their 
lence A wn cauſes, by the uſeleſs anxiety of one, and 
em. he inceſſant i importunity of another; he began 
. 9 repent of taving devoted himſelf to a ſtudy 
9 ich was ſo narrow in its comprehenſion that 


could never carry his name to any gther coun- 


o ſell his life only for money. The barrenneſs 
f his fellow- ſtudents forced him generally into 
ther company at his hours of entertainment, 
nd among the varieties of converſation through 
hich his curioſity was daily wandering, he by 
hance mingled at a OY. with ſome intelli- 


wing 
blick 
ed tt 


peeus 
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the proſpect of turning philoſophy to profit, and 


hat he determined to quit phyſick for a profeſ. 


entrenched armies upon paper, ſo 


„and thought it unworthy of a man of parts 


a 


45 


gent officers of the army. A eiter wa 


| eaſily dazzled with the gaiety of their appear- 


ance, and ſoftened into kindneſs by the polite- 
neſs of their addreſs : he, therefore, cultivated 
this new acquaintance ; and when he ſaw how 
readily they found in every place admiſſion and 


regard, and how familiarly they mingled with , 


every rank and order of men, he began to feel 
his heart beat for military honours, and' won- 
dered how the prejudices of the univerſity ſhould 
make him ſo long inſenſible of that ambition, | 


which has fired ſo many hearts in evelFy; age, and 


negligent of that calling, which is, abo 
others, univerſally and invariably illuftrions, 


and which gives, even to the exterior appearance 


of its profeſſors, a dignity and freedom unknown 
to the reſt of mankind. 


Theſe favourable” impreſſions were rind ſtill 
deeper by his converſation with ladies, whoſe 
regard for ſoldiers he could not obſerve without 
wiſhing himſelf one of that happy fraternity to 
which the female world ſeemed to have devoted 
their charms and their kindneſs, "The love of 
knowledge, which was ſtill his predominant i in 
clination, was gratified by the recital of adven- 
tures, and aceounts of foreign countries; and 
therefore he concluded that there was no way of 
life in which all his views could fo completely. 
concenter as in that of a ſoldier. In the art of 


war he thought it not difficult to excel, having 


obſerved his new friends not very much verſed 
in the principles of tactieks or fortification z he 
therefore ſtudied all the military writers, both 
ancient and modern, and, in a ſhert time, could 
tell how to have gained every remarkable battle 
that has been loſt frem the beginning of the 


world. He often ſhewed at table, how Alexan- 
der ſhould have been checked i in his conqueſts, 


what was the fatal error at Pharaſalia, how 
Charles of Sweden might have eſcaped his ruin 


ar Pultowa, and Marlborough might have been” 


made to repent his temerity at Blenheim. He 
ſo that no ſupe- 
riority of numbers could force them, and mo- 

delled in clay many impregnable fortreſſes, on 


which all the preſent arts of attack would * a 


exhauſted without effect. 

Polyphilus, in a ſhort time, obtaĩned a com- 
miſſion; but before he could rub off the ſolem- 
nity of a ſcholar, and gain the true air of mili- 


tary W a war was ne and forces 
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ſent to the contigent. Here Polyphilys uuhap- 
pily found that ſtudy alone would not make a 
ſoldier ; for being much accuſtomed to think, 


he let the ſenſe of danger ſink into his mind, and 


felt, at the approach of any action, the terror 
which a ſentence of death would have brought 


upon him. He faw that, inſteadof conquering 


their fears, he endeavour of his gay friends way 
only to eſcape them ; but his philoſophy chained 


his mind to its objeRt, and rather loaded him 
| with ſhackles than furniſhed him with arms, | 
He, however; ſuppreſſed his miſery i in ſilence, 

and paſſed through the campaign with honour 


but found himſelf utterly unable to ſupport 
another. 

He then had e again to his books, and 
continued to range from one ſtudy to another. 


As I uſually vifit him once a month, and am 


admitted to him without previous notice, I have 
found him, within this laſt half year, decypher- 
ing the. Chineſe language, making a farce, col- 
ing a vocabulary of the obſolete terms of the 
ngliſh law, writing an inquiry concerning the 
ancient 'Corinthian 
ſcheme of the variations of the needle. 

Thus is this powerful genius, which might 
have extended the ſphere of any ſcience, or be- 
pefited the world in any profeſſion, diſſipated in 
a boundleſs variety, without profit to others or 


himſelf. He makes ſudden irruptions into the 


regions of knowledge, and ſees all obſtacles give 


way before him; but he never ſtays long enough 


to complete his conqueſt, to eſtabliſh Wars, er 
bring away the ſpoils. © 


4 Such is often the folly of men, whom nature 
| has enabled to obtain (kill and knowledge, on 


erms ſo eaſy, chat they have no ſenſe of the va- 


ue of the acquiſition; they are qualified to make 


3 luch ſpeedy progreſs in learning, that they think 
themſelves at liberty to loiter i in the way, and 


py turning aſide after every new object, loſe 
the race, like Atalanta, 'to ſlower competitors, 


who preſs diligently forward and whoſe force 


js Magi to a Lange mm | 
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I have often thought thoſe ry thay have LI 


8, and forming 2 new 


been fixed, from the firſt dawn of thought, in 


a determination to ſome ſtate of life, by the | F C1 


price, and whoſe ipfluence may prejudice them 


in favour of his opinion. The general precept 
of conſulting the genius is of little uſe, unleſs Wi 
genius can be known, It Bl 
it is to be diſcovered only by experiment, life 
will be loſt before the reſolution can be fixed; it 
any other indications are to be found, they may, 
perhaps, be very early diſcerned. At leaſt, if 
to miſcarry in an attempt be a proof of having il 
miſtaken the direction of the genius, men ap- 6 
pear not leſs frequently deceived with regard to 
and therefore no one 
has much reaſon to complain that his life was 
planned out by his friends, or to be confident 
that he ſhould have had either more honour or 
happineſs by being abandoned © to the chance of 


we are told how the 


themſelves than to others; 


his own fancy. 


It was ſaid of the learned biſhop Sanderſon, 1 
that, when he was preparing his lectures, he il 
heſitated ſo much, and rejected ſo often, that, 
at the time of reading, he was often forced to 
produce, not what was beſt, but what happen- 1 
ed to be at hand. This will be the ſtate of every ; 
man who, in the choice of his employment, ba- 4 
lances all the arguments on every ſide : : the com- 2 as 
plication i is foi intricate, the motives and object I J 
ons are ſo numerous, there is ſo much play for the 
imagination, and ſo much remains in the power 
of others, that reaſon is forced at laſt to reſt in 1 1 


neutrality, the deciſion devolves into the hands 3 
of chance, and after a great part of life ſpent in 
inquiries which can never be reſolved, the 


muſt often paſs in repenting the unneceſſary de- 


lay, and can be uſeful to few other purpoſes i * 
than to warn others againſt the ſame folly, and 4 
to ſhew, that of two ſtates of life equally con- 
ſiſtent with religion and virtue, he who chuſe 0 
earlieſt chuſe beſt . 


the ref | 2 


choice of one whoſe authority may preclude ca- 
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AM 0 NG he numerous ſtratagems by 
X which pride endeavours to recommend 
Folly to regard, there is ſcarcely one that meets 
ith leſs ſucceſs than Affectation, or a perpe- 
al diſguiſe of the real character by fictitious 
ppearances z whether it be, that every man 
ates falſehood, from the natural congruity of 
ot to his faculties of reaſon, or that every 


aan is jealous of the honour of his underſtand- 
| 4 3 g, and thinks his diſcernment conſequentially 
on, allied in queſtion, whenever any thing is exhi- 
| he ited under a borrowed form. 

IT This averſion from all kinds of diſguiſe, 
d to 1 hatever be its cauſe, is univerſally diffuſed, 
den- d incetfantly in action; nor is it neceflary 
very iat, to exaſperate deteſtation, or excite con- 
ba- M&wmpt, any intereſt ſhould be invaded, or any 
om- pmpetition attempted; it is ſufficient that there 
-cti- an intention to deceive, an intention which 
r the Very heart ſwells to oppoſe, and every _ is 
wer uſy to detect. 
ſt in Tais reflection was awakened in my mind by 
ands 1 very common practice among my correſpond- 
it in its, of writing under characters which they 
e reſt Innot ſupport, which are of no uſe to the ex- 
7 de- anation or enforcement of that which they de- 
poſes A ribe or recommend; 3nd which, therefore, 
and ce they aſſume them only for the ſake of dif- 
con- laying their abilities, I will adviſe them for + 
huſes e future to 1 as nes without 4 | 


an 

It is almoſt «oak vinbition of hiſs whs 
wour me with their advice for the regulation 
t my conduct, or their contribution for the 
Niſtance of my underſtanding, to affect the ſtyle 
nd the names of ladies. And I cannot always 


the comedy, when 1 happen to find that a 
roman has a beard. I muſt therefore warn the 


ithhold ſome expreſſion of anger, like Sir Hugh 


entle Phyllis, that ſhe ſend me no more letters 


from the Horſe-Guards : and require of Belin- 
da, that ſhe be content to reſign, her pretenſions 
to female elegance, till ſhe has lived three weeks 
without hearing the politicks of Batſon's coffee- 
houſe. I muſt indulge myſelf in the liberty of 
obſervation, that there were ſome alluſions in 
Chloris's production, ſufficient to ſhew that 
Bratton and Plowden are her favourite authors 
and that Euphelia has not been long enough at 
home to wear out all the traces of the ꝓhraſe- 
ology which ſhe wann in the N . 
Carthagena. 
Among all my female friends, e as none 
who gave me more trouble to decypher her true 
character than Pentheſilea, whoſe letter lay” up- 
on my deſk three days before I could fix upon 
the-real writer. There was a confuſion of ima- 
ges, and medley of barbarity, which held me 
long in ſuſpenſe ; till by perſeverance I diſen- 
tangled the perplexity, and found that Penthe- 
ſilea is the fon of a wealthy ſtock- jobber, who 
yu his morning, under his fathers eye, in 
ange- Alley, dines at-a tavern in Covent- 
Garden, paſſes his evening in the play. houſe, 


and part of the night at a gaming-table;/ and, 


having learned the dialects of theſe various regi- 
ons, has mingled eee 
tion. Zh 

When Lee was once told vy Tcritick, that it 
was very eafy to write like a madman, he an- 
ſwered, that it was difficult to write like a mad - 
man, but eaſy enough to write like a fool: and 
I hope to be excuſed by my kind contributors, 
if, in imitation of this great author, I preſume 


to remind them, that it is much eaſier not to OY 


write like a man, than to write like a woman. 
I have, indeed, ſome ingenious well- wi 
who, without departing from their ſex, Shen N 
found very wonderful appellations. A very 
{mart leiter has been ſent me from a puny enſign, 


| ſigned Ajax "I WCET EN ; another, in recom- 


mendation of a new treatiſe upon cards, from a 


gameſter, who calls himſelf Seſoſtris; and ano- 
ther upon the improvements of the fiſhery from 
Diocleſian : but as theſe ſeem only to have pick- 
ed up their appellations by chance, without en- 
deavouring at any particular impoſture, their 


unproprieties are rather inſtances of blunder 


than of affectation, and are therefore not equally 
fitted to-inflame the hoſtile paſſions ; for it is 
not folly but pride, not error but deceit, which 
the world means to perſecute, when it raiſes 
the full cry of nature to hunt down affectation. 

; The hatred which diſſimulation always draws 
upon itſelf is ſo great, that if I did not know 
how much cunning differs from wiſdom, I 
ſhould wonder that any men have ſolittle know- 
ledge of their own intereſt as to aſpire to wear a 
maſk for life; to try to impoſe upon the world 
u character, to which they feel themſelves void 
of any. juſt claim; and to hazard their quiet, 
their fame, and even their profit, by expoſing 
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' themſelves to the danger of that reproach, male- 


volence, and neglect, which ſuch a diſcovery as 


they have always to fear wall in bring 
upon them. 


It might be . that the bunden of 


reputation ſhould conſiſt in the ſatisfaction of 
having our opinion of our own merit confirmed 
by the ſuffrage of the publick 3 and that to be 


extolled fora quality which a man knows him 


ſelf to want, ſhould give him no other happineſs 
than to be miſtaken for the owner of an eſtate 
over which he. chances to be travelling. But he 


who ſybſiſts upon affectation knows nothing of 
this delicacy; like a deſperate adventurer in 


commerce, he takes up reputation upon truſt, 


mortgages poſſeſſions which he never had, and 


enjoys, to the fatal hour of bankruptcy, though 
with a thouſand terrors and anxieties, the un. 


15 neceſſary ſplendor of borrowed riches. 


Affectation is to be always diſtinguiſhed from 
bypocriſy, as being the art of counterfeiting 
thoſe qualities which we might, with innocence 
and ſafety, be known to want. Thus the man 
who, to carry on any fraud, or to conceal any 
crime, pretends to rigours of devotion, and ex- 
actneſs of life, is guilty of hypocriſy ; and his 
guilt is greater, as the end ſor which he puts on 


not only the violence of the ſtorm, but the 


with his natural tation, he might have eſcaped 


che falle appearance iz mere pernicious, But he 


finiſhes a fop. Contempt is the proper puniſh- 


intention to expoſtulate; though even he might 


ceſlity of ſeeming to be virtuous ; but the man 


tainty is multiplied by the weakneſs of the pre- q f 4 
tenſions! He that purſues fame with juſt claims, 1 
truſts his happineſs to the winds ; but he that il 


- ceed for a time; and a man, may, by great at- 


that, with an awkard addreſs, aid unpleaſ ing 
countenance,” boaſts of the conqueſts made by 
him among the ladies, and counts over the | 
thouſands which he might have poſſeſſed if he 
would have ſubmitted to the yoke of matri- 
mony, is chargeable only with affectation. Hy- 
pocriſy is the neceſſary burthen of villainy, af- 
fectation part of the choſen trappings of folly ; 
the one completes a villain, the other. only 


ment of affectat ion, and een the juſt con- 
ſequence of hypocriſy. 
With the hypocrite it is not at ans my 


be taught the excellency of virtue, by the ne- 


of affectation may perhaps be reclaimed, by 
finding how little he is likely to gain by per- 
petual conſtraint and inceſſant vigilance, and 
how much more ſecurely he might make his 
way to eſteem by cultivating real, than diſplay- il 
ing counterfeit qualities, 7 

Every thing future is to be eſtimated by a 
wiſe, man, in proportion to the probability of ll 
attaining it, and its value when attained ; and __ 
neither of theſe conſiderations will much contri- | 
bute to the encouragement of affectation. For Wil 
if the pinnacles of, fame be, at beſt, lippery, 3 
how unſteady muſt his footing be who ſtands il 
upon pinnacles without foundation! If praiſe 
be made by the inconſtancy and maliciouſneſs 
of thoſe who muſt confer it, a bleſſing which no 
man can promiſe himſelf from the moſt conſpi- i 
cuous merit and vigorous induſtry, how faint Wl 
muſt be the hope of gaining it, when the uncer- 


endeavours after it by falſe. merit, has to fear, 1 


leaks of his veſſel. Though he ſhould happen 
to keep above water ſor a time, by the help of 
a ſoft breeze and a calm ſea, at the firſt guſt he 
muſt inevitably founder, with this melancholy 
reflection, that, if he would have been content 


his calamity. Affectation may poſlibly ſuc- 


tention, perſuade others that he really has the 
we which he porous to N but the 


— 
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bur will come when he ſhould exert-them ; and praiſe obtained by fictitious excellence, even 


— 


8 
y jen whatever he enjoyed in oY he muſt ſuf- while the cheat is yet undiſcovered, with that 


in reproach.” : kindneſs which every man may acquire by his vir- 


he 4 | Applauſe and admiragioh are by no means tue, and that eſteem to which moſt men may 
1. be counted among the neceſſaries of life, and riſe by common underſtanding ſteadily and ho- 
2 ere fore any indirect arts to obtain them have neſtly applied, we ſhall find that when from 


ry little claim to pardon or compaſſion, There the adſcititious happineſs all the deductions are 
ſcarcely any man *:ithout ſome valuable or made by fear and caſualty, there will remain 
proveable qualities, by which he might al- nothing equiponderant to the ſecurity of truth. 
ays ſecure himſelf from contempt. And per- The ſtate of the poſſeſſor of humble virtues, to 
ps exemption from ignominy is the moſt eli- the affecter of great excellences, is that of a 
ble reputation; as freedom from pain is, ſmall cottage of ſtone, to the palace raiſed with 
ong ſome ANC the definition « . ice by the Empreſs of Ruſſia; it was for a time 
neſs. ſplendid and luminous, but the firſt ſunſhine 
If we therefore compare value of. the melted it to nothing. 
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4% 7 Terra ſalutiferas Ska, eademque nocentes; 13 
” | Nuit ; et urtice N. ſepe roſa eft. | 
* | Ovid, 
3: | Our to and 75 wick the ſame earth beſlowws, 
of | SR And near the noiſome nettle blooms the roſe, 
and | N VERY + man is prompted by the love of This they appear to . as an 3 | 
tri- 


4 himſelf to imagine, that he poſſeſſes ſome ble argument againſt the choice of the ſtateſman 
ities, ſuperior, either in kind or in de- and the warriour ; and ſwell with confidence of F 


[the world: and, whatever apparent diſad- arms which never can be blunted, and which 
tages he may ſuffer in the compariſon with no art or ſtrength of their N can elude 


neſs ers, he has ſome inviſible diſtin&tions, ſome or reſiſt. — 

h no nt reſerve of excellence, which he throws It is ** known by experience to the nations 
ſp1- | the balance, and by which he geneyplly which employed elephants in war, that though 
aint ies that it is turned in his favour. | by the terror of their bulk, and the violence of 


pre- I d always ſeem to conſider their fraternity as into diſorder, yet there was always danger in 

ims, ed in a ſtate of oppoſition” to thoſe who are the uſe of them, very nearly equivalent to the 
that {cd in the tumult of publick buſineſs ; advantage; for if their firſt charge could be 

ws have pleaſed themſelves, from age to age, ſupported, they were eaſily driven back upon 
the 


celebrating the felicity of their own con- their eonfederates ; they then broke through 
on, and with recounting the perplexity of the troops behind them, and made no leſs ha- 
ticks, the dangers of greatneſs, the anxie- vock in the precipitation of their retreat than 
of ambition, and the miſeries of riches. in the fury of their onſet. 


choly Among the numerous topicks of declamation I know not whether thoſe who have W ve- 
ntent their induſtry has diſcovered on this ſub- hemently urged the inconveniences and dang- 
caped there is none which they preſs with great- er of an active life, have not made uſe of argu- 
ſuc- torts, or on which they have more copiouſ- ments that may be retorted with equal force 
at at- aid out their reaſon and their! imagination, upon themſelves; and whether the happineſs | 
as the the inſtability of high ſtations, and the of a candidate for literary fame be not ſubject 


it the ertainty with which the profits and honours to. the ſame uncertainty with that of him who 
poſſeſſed, that muſt be acquired with ſo governs provinces, commands armies, 98 


h hazard, vigilance, and labour. in the ſenate, or diates in the cabinet. 
. „ . | HH 


he ſtudious and ſpeculative part of man- their impreſſion, they often threw the enemy 


4 


e, to thoſe which he ſees allotted to the reſt victory, thus furniſhed by the muſes with the * ; 
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That eminence of learning is not to be gain- 


ed without labour, at leaſt equal to that which 
any other kind of greatneſs can require, will 
be allowed by thoſe who wiſh to elevate the cha- 


racter of a ſcholar ſince they cannot but know - 


that every human acquiſition is valuable in pro- 
portion to the difficulty employed in its attain- 
ment. And that thoſe who have gained the eſ- 


| teem and veneration of the world, by their 


knowledge or their genius, are by no means 
exempt from the ſolicitude which any other kind 
of dignity produces, may be conjectured from 
the innumerable artifices which they make uſe 
of to degrade a ſuperior, to repreſs a rival, or 
obſtruct a follower ; artifices ſo groſs and mean, 
as to prove evidencly how much a man may ex- 
cel in learning, without being either more wife 


or more virtuous than thoſe whoſe i 3 he 


"_ or deſpiſes. 

Nothing therefore remains by which the ſtu- 
dent can wratify his defires of appearing to have 
built his happineſs on a more firm baſis than his 
intagoniſt, - except the certainty with which 
his honours are enjoyed, The garlands gained 
by the heroes of literature muſt be gathered 


from ſummits equally difficult to climb with 
' thoſe that bear the civick or triumphal wreaths; 


they muſt be worn with equal envy, and guar- 
&ed with equal care from thoſe hands that are 
always employed in efforts to tear them away ; 
the only remiining hope is, that their verdufe is 
more laſting, and that they are leſs likely to fail 


by time, or leſs obnaxious to the blaſts of accis 


dent. 
Even this hope will r receive very little encou- 


ragement from the examination of the hiſtory of 
learning, or obſervation of the fate of ſcholars 


in the preſent age. If we look back into paſt 
times, we find innumerable names of authors 
once in high reputation, read perhaps by the 
beautiful, quoted by the witty, and commented 
by the grave; but of whom we now know only 
that they once exiſted; If we conſider the diſ- 


tribution of literary fame in our own time, we 


ſhall find it à poſſeſſion of very uncertain te- 


nure; ſometimes beſtowed by a ſudden caprice 


of che publick; and again transferred to a hew 
ſavodrite, for no other reaſon than that he js 
new; ſometimes refuled to long labour and 


eminent deſert, and ſometimes granted to very 
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and negligence, and ſometimes by too anger 8 
endeavours to retain it. "fy 

A ſucceſsſul author is equally in . of „ 
the diminution of his fame, whether he conti- 
nues or ceaſes to write. The regard of the pub. ll 
lick is no: to be kept but by tribute, and the re- 
mernbrance of paſt ſervice will quickly languiſh 
unleſs ſucceſſive performances frequently revive Wi 
it. Vet in every new attempt there is new ha. 
zard ; and there are few who do not, at ſome Wl 
unkuck# time, injure -their own nn. by N 
attempting to enlarge tbem. 8 

There are many poſſible cauſes of that ine- Wl 
quality which we may fo frequently obſerve in 3 
the performances of the ſame man, from the in. Wl 
| fluence of which no ability or induſtry is luff. "0 
ciently ſecured, and which have ſo often ſullied 
the ſplendor of genius, that the wit, as well af I . 
the conqueror, may be properly cautioned noi 
to indulge his pride with too early criumphe 1 
but to defer to the end of liſe his eſtimate of 
happineſs. 


art 
Ultima ſemper . 
Expectanda dies homini, dicique beatut e 


Ante obitum nemo ſupremagque funera debet. 


But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleſt before — © 1 | 
Aon 4 ey 

Among the motives that urge an author t i 4 2 
undertakings by which his reputation is im! 3 
paired, one of the moſt frequent muſt be menti/ 
oned with tenderneſs, becauſe it is not to be A b 
counted among his follies, but his miſeries. 14% 
very often happens that the works of learning 4 
or of wit are performed at the direction of 00% WM 
by whom they are to be rewarded ;- the write 
has flot always the choice of his ſubject, bu 9 
compelled to accept any taſk which is throw 
before him; without much conſideration of hi b 
own convenience, and without time to preparil 
-hirhſelf by previous ſtudies: _ | 
Miſcarriages of this kind are likewiſe frel 

. quently the conſequence of that. acquaintan' 
with the great, which is generally conſide 
as one of the chief privileges of literature ai 
genius: A man who has once learned to thin 
himſelf exalted by familiari ity with thoſe wh 
nothing but their birth or their fortunes, 
ſuch ſtations as are ſeldom gained by moral « oh 


lence, ſet above him, will not be long with= 
ſabmitting his, underſtanding to their con- 


; 3 he will ſuffer them to preſcribe the courſe 

_— ſtudies, and employ him for their own 
* TT poles either of diverſion or intereſt. His 
re. re of pleaſing thoſe whoſe favour he has 
ok 1 made neceſſary to himſelf will not fuf- 
enim always to conſider how little he is qua- 
ha. ed for the work impoſed. Either his Fanity 
e BW! tempt him to conceal his deficiencies, or 
by t cowardice which always encroaches faſt 
ern ſuch as ſpend their lives in the company of 
ne- 


fons higher than themſelves, will not leave 
n reſolution to aſſert the liberty of choice, 

But, though we ſuppoſe that a man by his 
tune can avoid the neceſſity of dependence, 
vy his ſpirit can repel the uſurpations of 
onage, yet he may eaſily, by writing long, 
| ppen to write ill. There i is a general ſucceſ- 
h of events in which contraries are produced 


arded with ſucceſs, ſucceſs produces conki- 
ce, confidence relaxes induſtry, and negli- 
e ruins that ee which accuracy had 
ed. | 

le that 8 not to be lulled by praiſe 
d ſupinenels, may be animated by it to un- 
takings above his ſtrength, or incited fo 
Icy himſelf alike qualified for every kind of 
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8. 1 K | 
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ni | 5 


bis T and a amg wete the „ ne of 
Apollo, by different mothers; 1 Wit 
the offspring of Euphroſyne, and re- 
bled her in cheerfulneſs and alt,; - Learn- 
was born of Sophia, and retained her ſeri- 
els and caution. As their mothers were 


re . ils, they were bred up by them from their 
9 « h in habitual oppoſition ; and all means 
: V" {inceſſantly employed to impreſs upon 
ines, 


n a hatred and conterhpt of each other, that 
gh Apollo, who foreſaw the in effects of 
FCC ˙ to ſoften than by 


1 


periodical viciſſitudes; labour and care are 


that ſo much labour ſhould be fruitleſs. 


Without a genius 3 fears i in wain ; J | 
And, without learning, genius finks again: ; 
Their fre united crgwus the fright reigu. 


opportunities occurred of exerting it. 


compoſition, and able to comply with the pub - 
lic taſte through all its variations. By ſome 
opinion like this, many men have been engag- 
ed, at an advanced age, in attempts which they 
had not time to complete, and, after a few weak 
efforts, ſunk into the grave with vexation to ſee 


the riſing generation gain ground upon them. 


From theſe failures the higheſt genius is not ex- 
empt ; that judgment which appears ſo pene- 
trating when it is employed upon the works of 
others, very often fails where intereſt or paſſi- 
on can exert their power. We are blinded in 
examining our own labours by innumerable 
prejudices, Our juvenile compoſitions pleaſe 
us, becauſe they bring to our minds the re- 
membrance of youth ; our later performances 
we are ready to eſteem, becauſe we are unwil- 
ling to think that we have made no improve- 
ment: what flows eaſily from the pen charms 
us, becauſe we read with pleaſure that which 

flatters our opinion of our own, powers; what 


vas compoſed with great ſtruggles of the mind 


we do not eaſily reje&t, becauſe we cannot beat 
the reader has none of theſe prepoſſeſſions, and 
wonders that the author is ſo unlike bimſelf, 
without conſidering that the ſame ſoil will, with 
different en afford different products. 
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| — nec g Audium fine Suite dena, 
Nec rude quid praſit video ingenium, alterigs ke 
Attera poſcit opem res, et conjurat amice. 


Hos. 


e e 


acdc» his — equally between 1 

his impartiality and kindneſs wer without Le 
fe; the maternal animoſity was deeply root 
ed, having been intermin gled with their firſt 
ins, and was confirmed every hour, as freſh 
"No 
ſooner were they of age to be reteſved into the | 
apartments of the other celeſtials, than Wit be= : 

gan to entertain Venus at her toilet, by aping 
the ſolemnity of Learning, and Learning to 
divert Minerva at her loom, by pay cir | 


blunders and ignorance * wit * 
. 2 N 
$3 : 7 
8 . 3 0 
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Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually 


received from thoſe whom their mothers had per- 
ſuaded to patroniſe and ſuppor them; and 
longed to be admitted to the table of Jupiter, 
not ſo much for the hope of gaining honour, as 
of excluding a rival from all pretenſions to re- 


progreſs of that influence which either believed 
the .other to have obt ained by mean arts and 

falſe appearances. 
At laſt the day came E they were both, | 


claſs of ſuperfor deities, and allowed to take 
nectar from the hand of Hebe. But from that 
hour Concord loſt her authority at 'the table of 
Jupiter. The rivals, animated by their new 
dignity, and incited by the alternate applauſes 
of the aſſociate powers, haraſſed each other by 
inceſſant conteſts, with ſuch a regular viciſſi- 
tude of victory, that neither was depreſſed. 
It was obſervable, that, at the beginning of 
every debate, the advantage was on the ſide of 
„ Wit; and that, at the firſt ſallies, the whole 


ſion, with unextinguiſhable merriment. But 
Learning would reſerve her ſtrength till the burſt 
of applauſe was over, and the languor with 
which the violence of joy is always ſucceeded, 
began to promiſe more calm and patient atten- 
tion. She then attempted her defence; and, 
by comparing one part of her antagoniſt's ob- 
jections with another, commonly made him 
confute himſelf; or by ſhewing | how ſmall a 
part of the queſtion he had taken into his view, 
proved that his opinion could have no weight, 
| The audience began gradually to lay aſide their 
prepoſieſſions; and roſe, at laſt, with great 
veneration for Learning, but with greater! kind- 

neſs for Wit. 
| Their conduct was, 1 they deſied to 
recommend themſelves to diſtinction, en- 
tirely oppoſite. Wit was daring and adventu- 
rous; Learning cautious and deliberate. Wit 


Learning was afraid of no imputation but that 
of error. Wit anſ wered before he underſtood, 
leſt his quickneſs of apprehenſion ſhould be 
| queſtioned ; Learning pauſed where there was 
_ no difficulty, leſt any infidious ſophiſm 
| _ fhiculd lie undiſcovered. Wit perplexed every 
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increaſing, by the encouragement which each 


what he had not confidered, and often ſucceed. WW 


gard, and of putting an everlaſting ſtop to the 


with the uſual ſolemnities, received into the 


_ aſſembly ſparkled, according to Homer's expreſ- 


weapons which had deen employed againſt them 


thought nothing reproachful dut dulneſs; 


debate by rapidity and tuen ; Learning U 
tired the hearers with endleſs diſtinctions, and C 9 
prolonged the diſpute without advantage, by 
proving that which never was denied. Wit, 
in hopes of ſhining, would venture to produce 


ed beyond his own expectation, by following 2 4 
the train of a lucky thought ; ; Learning would 1 
reject exery new notion, for fear of being in-| N 
tangled in conſequences which ſhe could not Wl 
foreſee, and was often hindered, by her caution, il ; 
from preſſing her advantages and ſubdving herſ 4 
opponent, 0 
Both had prejudices, which 1 in ſoms degree Y 
hindered their progreſs towards perfection, andi A 
left* them open to attacks, | Novelty was the 
darling of Wit, and Antiquity of Learning. 
To Wit, all that was new was ſpecious ; ; to 
Learning, whatever was antient was venerable. 
Wit, however, ſelicm failed to divert thoft 
whom he could not convince, and to « convince 
was not often his ambition; Learning always 9 
ſuppocted her opinion with ſo many collatera 
truths, that, when the cauſe was decided] | 
againſt her, her arguments were rememberel i 9 
with admiration. © 8 
Nothing was more common, on Aber Gel j 
than to quit their proper characters, and ti * | 
hope for a complete conqueſt by the uſe of tu 4 
b hes 
Wit would ſometimes labour a ſyllogiſm, anf i 
Learning diſtort her features with a jeſt ; A 
they always ſuffered by the experiment, and 1 
betrayed themſelves to confutation or contempt.| 1 1 
The ſeriouſneſs of Wit was without dignity, ; 
and the merriment of Learning * viv 
eye x ; 3 
Their conteſts, by long continuance; grew a 
laſt important, and the divinities broke into 1 
arties. Wit was taken into protection of til 9 
laughter-loving Venus, had a retinue allowellif 
him of Smiles and Jeſts, and was often permit 7 
ted to dance among the Graces. Learning ſti 
continued the favourite of Minerva, and ſeldoni8hi 
went out of her palace without a train of th 
ſeverer virtues, Chaſtity, Temperance, Fort. 
tude, and Labour. Wit, cohabiting witilf 5 
Malice, had a ſon named Satyr, who followelf 
him, carrying a quiver filled with poiſoned ar 
rows, which, where they once drew blood 
cpuld, by no Kill ever be ex extratted, "Theſe ar 


5 


«ss he frequently ſhot. at Learning, when the 
s moſt earneſtly or uſefully employed, en- 
aged i in abſtruſe enquiries, -or giving inſtruc- 
dns to her followers. Minerva therefore de- 
ted Criticiſm to her aid, who generally broke 


ed. point of Satyr's arrows, turned them aſide, 
ine retorted them on himſelf. 

ay Jupiter was at laſt angry, that the peace of 
in. ie heavenly regions ſhould be in perpetual 
not anger of violation, and reſolved to diſmiſs 
ion, heſe troubleſome antagoniſts to the lower world. 
- ber either therefore they came, and carried on 


Weir ancient quarrel among mortals ; nor was 
Wther long without zealous votaries. Wit, by 
s gaiety, captivated the young; and Learn- 
g, by her authority, influenced the old. 


ing, heir power quickly appeared by very eminent 


; ta eas; theatres were built for the reception of 
able. it, and colleges endowed for the reſidence 
thor : | Learning. Each party endeavoured to outvy 
vince br 2 other in coſt and magnificence, and to pro- 


gate an opinion, that it was neceſſary, from 
> firſt entrance into life, to enliſt in one of the 

Etions ; and that none could hope for the re- 

Fd of either divinity who had once \ the 

ple of the rival power. | 

here were indeed a claſs of mortals by * 

it and Learning were equally diſregarded : 

e were the devotees of Plutus, the god of 

hes; among theſe it ſeldom happened that 
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quence of Learning procure attention, In 
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gaiety of Wit could raiſe a ſmile, or the 
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betrayed their truſt; and, in cortempt of the 
orders which they had received, flattered the 
rich in publick, while they ſcorned them -in 
their hearts; and when, by this treachery, 
they had obtained the favour of Plutus, affect · 
ed to look with an air of ſuperiority on thoſe- 
who ſtill remained in the ſerriee of Wit and 
Learning. f 
Diſgn:ted with theſe deſertions, the two ri-. 


a vals, at the ſame time, petitioned Jupiter . 


re- admiſſion to their native habitations. Jupi- 

ter thundered on the right-hand, and they pre- 
pared to obey the happy ſummons. Wit rea- 
dily ſpread his wings and ſoared aloft ; but 
not being able to ſee far, was bewildered in the 
pathleſs immenſity of the ethereal ſpaces, 
Learning, who knew the way, ſhook her pini- 
ons; but, for want of natural vigour, could 
only take ſhort flights ; ſo, after many efforts, 


they both ſunk again to the ground; and 


learned, from their mutual diſtreſs, the neceſſity 
of union. They therefore joined their hands, - 
and renewed their flight: Learning was borne up 
by the vigour of Wit, and Wit guided by the 
perſpicacity of Learning. They ſoon reached 
the dwellings of Jupiter, and were fo endeared 


to each other, that they lived after wards in 


perpetual concord, Wit perſuaded Learning 
to converſe with the Graces, and Learning en- 
gaged Wit in the ſervice of the Virtues. They 
were now the favourites of all the powers of 
heaven, and gladdened every banquet. by their 


„ an enge of this contempt they agreed to incite preſence. They ſoon after married, at the 
empt.l ir followers againſt them; but the forces command of Jupiter; and had a numerous 
gnit) r were ſent on thoie expeditions” frequently progeny of Arts and Sciences, 
viv | . 
"A No, XXIII. TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1750. 
"= f 3 mils convive prope diſentire oidentur ; | 
pi tu Y | Poſeentur Vario multum diverſa palate. | 
ef 6 Three gueſts I have, diffonting at my feaſt, | | 
ermit-. 
ng fil 1 Requiring each to gratify his * 
leiden 15 3 1 With difirent food. = 
of the R | | FRANCIS, 
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HAT every man would peut his ac: 
tions by his own conſcience, without any 
gard to the opinions of the reſt of the world, 

one of the firſt precepts of moral prudence ; 
tified not only. by the ſuffrages of reaſon, 
ich declares that none of the gifts of heaven 


to lie uſeleſs, but by the voice likewiſe of 


experience, which will ſoon inform us, that, if 
we make the praiſe or blame of others the rule 


of our conduct, we ſhall be diſtracted by a | 


boundleſs variety of irreconcileable judgments, 
be held in perpetual ſuſpence between contrary 


impulſes, and conſult for eyer without RO: 
nation. 


* 
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I know not whether, for the fame reaſon, it 


is not neceſſary for an author to place ſome con- 


fidence in his own ſkill, and to ſatisfy himſelf 


in the knowledge that he has not deviated from 


the eſtabliſhed laws of compoſition, without 


ſabmitting his works to frequent examinations 
before he gives them to the publick, or endea- 
youring to ſecure ſucceſs by a ſolicitous confor- 
mity to advice and criticiſm. | 

It is, indeed, quickly tenen ble, that 
conſultation and compliance can conduce little 
to the perfection of any literary performance; 


for whoever is ſo doubtful of his own abilities 


as to encourage the remarks of others, will find 
himſelf every day embarraſſed with new diffi- 
culties, and will haraſs his mind, in vain, 


with the hopeleſs labour of uniting heteroge- 


neous ideas, digeſting independent hints, and 
collecting into one point the ſeveral rays of bor- 
rowed light, emitted often with contrary di- 
rections. 

Of all authors, thoſe who Roy their "HON 
in periodical ſheets would be moſt unhappy, if 
they were much to regard the cenſures or the 
admonitions of their readers: for, as their 
' works are not ſent into the world at once, bat 
by ſmall parts in gradual ſacceſſion, it is al- 
Ways imagined, by thoſe who think themſelves 


qualified to give inſtructions, that they may yet 


redeem their former failings by hearkening to 
better judges, and ſupply the deficiences of 
their plan by the help of the criticiſms which 
are ſo liberally afforded. 


T have had occaſion to obſerve, 3 


With vexation, and ſometimes with merriment, 
the different temper with which the ſame man 
reads a printed and manuſcript performance. 
When a book is once in the hands of the pub- 

lick, it is conſidered as permanent and unalter- 
able; and the reader, if he be free from perſo- 
nal prejudices, takes it up with no other inten- 
tion than of pleaſing or inſtructing himſelf ; he 


accommodates his mind to the author's . 3 


and, having no intereſt in refuſing the amuſe - 
ment that is offered him, never interrupts his 
own tranquillity by ſtudied cavils, or deſtroys 
his ſatisfaction in that which is already well, 
by an anxicus enquiry how it might be better ; 
but is often contented without N and 
5 pleaſed without perfection. 

"or if the uns man be called to conſtr the 


* i 
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meaning, and kept up to the diſturbance of the 


importu nately, without fuſpicion that he may 


- arguments which his cauſe admits, as to em- 9 


merit of a production yet unpubliſned, he 
brings an imagination heated with obje&ions to 
paſſages which he has yet never heard; he in- 
vokes all the powers of criticiſm, and ſtores his 
memory with Taſte and Grace, Purity and 


| Delicacy, Manners and Unities; ſounds which, 3 


having been once uttered by thoſe that under- 
ſtood them, have been ſince re- echoed without 


world, by a conſtant repercuſſion from one cox- 
comb to another. He conſiders himſelf as ob- 
liged to ſhew, by ſome proof of his abilities, 
that he is not conſulted to no purpoſe, and h : 
therefore watches every opening for objection, Wl 
and looks round for every opportunity to pro- 3 
poſe ſome ſpecious alteration. Such opportuni- | 1 
ties a very ſmall degree of ſagacity will enable 
him to find; for, in every work of imaginati. Wl 
on, the diſpoſition of parts, the inſertion of in-. 
cidents, and uſe of decorations, may be varied a 
thouſand ways with equal propriety 3 and as in 
things nearly equal, that will always ſeem beit 
to every man Which he himſelf produces, the MF 
critick, whoſe buſineſs is only to propoſe, with. Wl 
out the care of execution, can never wapt the 
ſatisſaction of © believing that he has ſuggeſted ſm 
very important improyements, nor the power of Wl 
inforcing his advice by arguments, which as i 
they appear. convincing to himſelf, either his 
kinqpeſs or his vanity will preſs obſtinately and 


poſſibly judge too haſtily in favoyr of his own 9 
advice, or enquiry whether the advantage of | 
the new ſcheme he proportionate to the labour. | 

It is obſerved by the younger Pliny, that an | 
orator ought not ſo much to ſelect the ſtrongeſt RN | 
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ploy all which imagination can afford: for, in 2 
pleading, theſe reaſons are of moſt value which f 
will moſt affect the judges z and the judges, 1 
ſays he, will be always moſt touched with that il 
which they had before conceived. ' Every man i 
who is called to give his opinion of a perform- 
ance, decides upon the ſame” principle, he firſt 
ſuffers himſelf to form expectations, and then 
is angry at his diſappointment, He lets his 
imagination rove at large, and wonders that 
another, equally unconfined i in the boundle's| 
ocean of poſſibility, takes a different courſe. 

But, though the rule of Pliny be judiciouſſ 
laid dawÞ. it is not applicable to the writer' 5 
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* L aſe, becauſe there always * an Os” frat 
Wneſtick criticiſm to a higher judicature; and 


rary claims. 
Of the great force of preconceived apinions I 
many proofs, when I firſt entered upon this 


a of unconnected eſſays, to which they be. 


forming, were impatient of the leaſt devia- 


ances were accordingly made by each, as he 
nd his favourite ſubject omitted or delayed. 


> Speftator, introduce himſelf to the acquain- 
ce of the publick, by an account of his own 
th and ſtudies, an enumeration of his ad- 
tures, and a deſcription of his phyſiogno- 


. Others ſoon began to remark that he was 


olemn, ſerious, dictatorial writer, with- 

ſprightlineſs or gaiety, and called out 
th vehemence for mirth and humour. 
r admoniſhed him to have a ſpecial eye upon 
various clubs of this great city; and in- 
med him, that much of the Spectator's vi. 
ity was laid out upon ſuch aſſemblies. He 
been cenſured for not imitating the polite. 
s of his predeceſſors, having hitherto neg- 
ted to take the ladies under his protection, 
I give them rules for the juſt oppoſition of 
ours, and the proper dimenſions of ruffles 
{pany He has been required by one to 
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\ MONG the precepts, or n ad- 
X mitted by general conſent, and inculcat- 
by frequent repetition, there is none more 
nous among the maſters of ancient wiſdom, 
that compendious leſſon, 
Be acquainted with thyſelf ;* aſeribed by 
e to an oracle, and oth others to Chilo of 
cedemon. | 

his is, indeed, a dictate which i in the whole 
ent of its meaning may be ſaid to compr iſe 
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publick, which is never corrupted, nor 
a deceived, is to paſs the laſt ſentence * | 


ekly labour. My readers having, from the 
rformances of my predeceſſors, eſtabliſhed an - 


ved all future authors under a neceſſity of 


n from their ſyſtem ; and numerous remon 


me were angry that the Rambler did not, like 


-Ano- 


Iv23: o ul 


fx a a Mo cenſure upon thoſe matrons who 
play at cards with ſpe tacles. And another is 
very much offended whenever he meets with a 
ſpeculation in which naked precepts are compri- 
ſed without the e of examples and cha- 
racters. 

I make not the leaſt 1 that all theſe | 
monitors intended the promotion of my deſign, 
and the inſtruct ion of my readers; but they do 
not know, or do not reflect, that an author has 
a rule of choice peculiar to himſelf; and ſelects 
thoſe ſubjects which he is beſt qualified to treat, 
by the courſe of his ſtudies, or the accidents of 


his life; that ſome topicks of, amuſement have 


been already treated with too much ſucceſs to 
invite a competition ; and that he who endeay- 
ours to gain many readers muſt try various. arts 
of invitation, eſſay every avenue of pleaſure, 


and make * changes in his nn of 


approach. 

I cannot but conſider myſelf, amidſt this tu- 
mult of criticiſm, as a ſhip in a poetical tempeſt, 
impelled at the ſame time by oppoſite Winds, 
and daſhed by the waves from every quarter, 
but held upright by the contrariety of the aſſail- 
ants, and ſecured, in ſome meaſure, by multi- 
plicity of diſtreſs. Had the opinion of my cen- 
ſurers been unanimous, it might perhaps have 
overſet my reſolution; but ſince I find them at 
variance with each wy Gn I can, without ſcru- 
ple, negle& them, and endeavour to gain the 
favour of the publick by following the direction 
of my own reaſon, and indulging the {allies of 


my own megination, | 
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all the ſpeculation requiſite to a moral agent, 


For what more can be neceſſary to the regula- 


tion of life, than the knowledge of our original, 
our end, our duties » and our relation to other : 
beings pom. 

It is however very „ inatdich that Me firſt 
author, whoever he was, intended to be under - 
ſtood in this unlimited and complicated ſenſe; 
for of the inquiries which in ſo large an accep- 
tation it would ſeem to recommend, ſome are 
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too extenſive for the powers of man; and { ome 
require light from above, which was not yet 
indulged to the heathen world. 

We might have had more ſatisfactioh con- 
cerning the original import of this celebrated 
ſentence, if hiſtory had informed us, whether 
it was uttered as a general inſtruction to man- 
kind, or as a particular caution to ſome private 


inquirer; whether it was applied to ſome ſin- 


gle occaſion, or laid down as the univerſal rule 
of life. 

There will occur, upen the flighteſt cohſide- 
ration, many poſſible circumſtances in which 
this monition might very properly be inforced ; 


for every error in human conduct muſt 2216 


from ignorance in ourſelves, either perpetual or 
temporary; and happen either becauſe we do 


not know what is beſt and fitteſt, or becauſe 


our knowledge is at the time of * not 8 
ſent to the mind. 

When a man employs himſelf upon remote 
and unneceſſary ſubjects, and waſtes his lite 
upon queſtions which cannot be reſolved, and 
of which the. ſolution would conduce very little 
to the Advancement of happineſs ; when he la- 


viſhes his hours in calculating the weight of the 
terraqueous globe, or in adjuſting ſucceſſive 


ſyſtems of worlds beyond the reach of the tele- 
| ſcope 3 he may be very properly recalled from 
his excurſions by this precept, and reminded, 
that there is a nearer Being with which it is his 
duty. to be more acquainted ; and from which 
his attention has hitherto been withheld by ſtu- 
dies to which he has no other motive than vani- 
ty or curioſity. : 

The great praiſe of Socrates is, that he drew 
the wits of Greece, by his inſtructions and ex- 


ample, from the vain purſuit of natural philo- 


ſophy to moral inquiries, and turned their 
thoughts from ſtars and tides, and matter and 
motion, upon the various modes of virtue, and 
relations of life. All his lectures were but 
commentaries upon this ſaying ; if we ſuppoſe 


the knowledge of ourſelves recommended by 


-Chilo, in oppoſition to other inquiries leſs ſul- 
table to the ſtate of man. | 

T at fault of men of learning is ſtill, 
that they offend age inſt this rule, and appear 
willing to ſtudy any thing rather than them- 
ſelves ; for which reaſon they-are often deſpiſed 
by thoſe with whom they imagine themſelves 
above compariſon ; deipiled, as uſeleſs to com- 
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and equal, he is ſeldom interrupted by his paſ. 0 f 


time indulged hopes, that the ſolution of ſome I | 


mon purpoſes, as unable to conduct the moſt | 
trivial affairs, and unqualified to perform thoſe 
offices by which the concatenation of ſociety is | 9 
preſerved, and mutual tenderneſs excited and 
maintaind. 1 

Gelidus is a man of . 8 and 4 
deep reſearches. Having a mind naturally 4 
formed for the abſtruſer ſciences, he can com- 
prehend intricate combinations without confuſi- Al 
on; and, being of a temper naturally cool 


ſions in the purſuit of the longeſt chain of unex- 
pected conſequences. He has, therefore, a long 


problems, by which the profeſſors of ſcience 
have been hitherto baffled, is reſerved for his v tl 
genius and induſtry. He ſpends his time in the 1 
higheſt room of his houſe, intg-which none of 
his family are ſuffered to enter; and when he WW „ 
comes down to his dinner, or his reſt, he walks 4 

about like a ſtranger that is there only for a day, 
without any tokens of regard or tenderneſs. He 
has totally diveſted himſelf of all human ſenſati. 7 * 


ons; he has neither eye for beauty, nor ear for . 


complaint ; he neither rejoices at the good for- i 
cage bf his eee friend, nor mourns fof any 1 
publick or private calamity. Having once re- I 
ceived a letter, and given it his ſervant to read, 
he was informed, that it was written by his 
brother, who, being ſhipwrecked, had ſwan 
naked to land, and was deſtitute of neceſſaries 1 ty 
in a foreign country. Naked and deſtitute !'| or 
ſays Gelidus; reach down the laſt volume of 1 *. 
© meteorological obſervations, extract an exat 
© account of the wind, and note it carefully i ing 1 4 8 7 
«© the diary of the weather.” JH 

The family of Gelidus once broke into i 
ſtudy, to ſhew him that a town at a ſmall dit 2 9 
tance was on fire, and in a few moments 2 a 
ſervant came to tell him that the flame hail 
caught ſo many houſes on both ſides, that the 
inhabitants were confounded, and began 0 f 
think of rather eſcaping with their lives thanf 4 


faving their dwellings. * What you tell me, 
ſays Gelidus, © 15 very probable; for fire na- E 
« turally aQs in a circle.” cho 


Thus lives this great philoſopher, inſenſibl: nd, 
to every ſpectacle of diftreſs, and unmoved by 
the loudeſt call of ſocial nature, for want of 
conſidering that men are deſigned for the ſuccout d fr. 
and comfort of each other ; that though ther „L 
are hours which may be - TY ſpent yp ; 


. * 


pwiedge not — uſeful,” yet: the firſt 
-ntion is due to practical virtue] and that he 
y be juſtly driven out from the commerce of 
nk ind who has ſo far abſtracted himſelf from 
I ſpecies, as to partake neither of the joys nor 


| wife, and the careſſes of his children, to 


ad, and calculate thi ROE of the moons or 


iter, 


Nom; and only remark, that it may be ap- 
d to the gay and light, as well as to the 


y the philoſopher may forfeit his pretences to 
learning, but the wit and the beauty may 


rerſal requiſite, the knowledge of themſelves, 
t is furely for no other reaſon that we fee 
numbers reſolutely ſtruggling againſt na- 
and contending for that which they never 
attain, endeavouring to unite contradicti- 
and determined to excel in characters in- 
ſtent with each other; that ſtock-jobhers 
t dreſs, gaiety, and elegance, and mathe 


s his acquaintance with- queſtions in the- 
„and the academick hopes to divert the 
s by a recital of his gallantries. That ab- 
ty of pride could proceed only from igno- 
of themſelves, by which Garth pted 
iſm, and Congreve waved his title to dra- 
K reputation, and deſired to be 3 
SA gentleman. | ; 


f „ | 
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efs of others, but neglects the endearments of 
be foremoſt i in the faſhion. 


int the drops of rain, note the changes of the 


ſhall reſerve to ſore: ens winks celigi- 
the contempt which he has fo diligently ſolicit- 


and important meaning of this'epitome of 
ve and ſolemn parts of life; and that not 


parry in their ſchemes by the want of this 


bians labour to be wits ; that the ſoldier 


Eupliues,. "ak grand; 756 and extenſive 
knowledge, has a clouded aſpect and ungracious 
form; yet it has been his ambition, from his 
firſt entrance into life, todiftinguiſh himſelf by 
particularities in his dreſs, to outvie beaus in 
embroidery, to import 3 trimmings, and to 
Euphues has turn- 
ed on his exterior appearance that attention 
which would always have produced eſteem had 
it been fixed upon his mind; and though his 
virtues and abilities have preſerved him from 


ed, he has, at leaſt, raiſed one impediment to 
his reputation ; ſince all can judge of his dreſs, 
but few of his underſtanding ; and many who 
diſcern that he is a fop, are unwilling to N 
that he can be wiſe. 

There is one inſtance in which the ladies are 
particularly unwilling to obſerve the rule of 
Chilo. They are deſirous to hide from them- 
ſelves the advances of age, and endeavour too 
frequently to ſupply the ſprightlineſs and bloom 
of youth by artificial beauty and forced vivaci- 
ty. They hape to inflame the heart by glances ' 


which have loft their fire, or melt it by languor 585 


which is no longer delicate; they play over the 
airs whiclrpleaſed at a time when they were > | 


. peted only to pleaſe, and forget that airs,' in 


time, ought to give place to virtues, 


They 


continue to trifle, becauſe they could once trifle | 
. agreeably, till thoſe whoſhared their early plea + 
| ſures are withdrawn to more ſerious "engage- 


ments; and are ſcarcely awakened from their 


dream a perpetual youth,' but by the ſcorn of + 
thoſe whom they endeayour 1 2 6 


1 8 
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enfibk nd, have yet, by the univerſal conſent of 
ved bj ind, been conſidered as. entitled to ſome 
ant 0 of reſpect, or have, at leaſt, been ex- 
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e often fatal to thoſe in whom they | 


d from e apy wy and con- 


"Darvon, , | 
Sas e en moralit withpity mY 
than deteſtationn. 
A conſtant and invariable example or this 
general partiality will be found in the different 


regard which has always been ſhown to-raſhneſs* 


and rowardice 3 two e of which Lone gh 
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they may be conceived bene di tant from the 
middle point, where true fortitude is placed, 


and may equally injure any, publick or private 
intereſt, yet the one is never mentioned without 


ſome kind of veneration, and the other always 

conſidered as a topick of unlimited and licenti- 
cous cenſure, on which all the virulence of re- 
proach may be lawfully exerted. 

The ſame diſtinction is made, by the com- 

mon ſuffrage, between profuſion and avarice; 
and, perhaps, between many other oppoſite vi- 
ces; and, as I have found reaſon to pay great 
regard to the voice of the people, in caſes where 

knowledge has been forced upon them by expe- 
rience, without long deductions or deep re- 

ſearches, I am inclined to believe that this diſ- 
tribution of reſpe& 1s not without ſome agree- 
ment with the nature of things ; and that in the 
faults which are thus inveſted with extraordi- 
nary privileges, there are generally ſome latent 
principles of merit, which may, by degrees, 
break from obſtruction, and by time and ops 
portunity be brought into a&. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is 
more eaſy to take away ſuperfluities than to ſup- 
ply defects; and therefore he that is culpable 

| becauſe he has paſſed the middle point of virtue, 
is always accounted a fairer object of hope than 
he who fails by, falling ſhort. The one has all 
that perfection requires, and more, but the ex- 
ceſs may be eaſily retrenched ; the other wants 


the qualities requiſite to excellence; and who 
' can tell how he ſhall obtain them? We are cer- 


tain that. the horſe may be taught to keep pace 


with his fellows, whoſe fault is that he leaves 


them behind. We know that a few ſtrokes of 
the axe will lop a cedar ; but what arts of culti- 

vation can elevate a ſhrub ? 
To walk with circumſpection and ae 


in the right path q at an equal diftance between 


the extremes of error, ought to be the conſtant 


endeavour of every reaſonable being; nor can 


think thoſe teachers of moral wiſdom much to 
be honoured as benefactors to mankind, who 
axe always enlarging upon the difficulty of our 
duties, and providing rather 1 for vice, 
than 1 incentives to virtue. | | 
But, fince to moſt it will happen , wo 
to all ſometimes, that there will be a deviation 


D -.- awards one fide or the other, we ought always 


to employ our vigilance, with moſt attention, 
on that enemy from which there is the greateſt 
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thoſe parts from whence we mm TP a 1 
eafity return. 


miſes victory without conteſt, and heartleſs pu q g 


command events. 


danger; and to ib if we miſt ay; eff 


Among other . e af the mia 
which may become dangerous, though in differ. 4 
ent degrees, I have often had occaſion to conſ. Wl 
der the contrary effects of preſumption and del 
pondency; of heady confidence, which pro. 


ſillanimity, which ſhrinks back from the K w 
of great undertakings , confounds difficulty witli 
impoſſibility, and conſiders all advancement tol q 
wards any new attainment as irrever r pro 
hibited. b 

Preſumption will be eaſily uren Even 
experiment will teach caution; and miſcarr 


ages will hourly ſhew, that attempts are no 4 h 


always rewarded with ſucceſs. The. moſt pf 
cipitate ardour will, in time, be taught the neff 
ceſſity of methodical gradation and preparater 
meaſures; and the moſt daring confidence bf 4 
convinced that neither merit, nor CRETE „ ca 


It is the advantage of . and ativirh 
that they are always haſtening to their own n# q 3 
formation; becauſe they incite us to try wt 
ther our een are well grounded, an 
therefore detect the deceits which they are ati | 
occaſion. But timidity is a diſeaſe of the miu 
more obſtinate and fatal; for a man once pa 1 
ſuaded that any impedimeny i is inſuperable, hu 1 
given it, with reſpe& to himſelf, that firenM 7 
and weight which it had not before. He c 
ſcarcely ftrive with vigour and perſeveranc| b | 
when he has no hopeof gaining the victor i > 
and fince he never will try his ſtrength, can vi 
ver diſcover the unreaſonableneſs of his fears. | 2 

There is often to be found in men devoted a 
literature, a kind of intellectual cowardiaf 
which whoever converſes much among then 
may obſerve frequently to depreſs the alacri 
of enterpriſe; and, by conſequence, to reta 
the improvement of ſcience. They have anne 
ed to every ſpecies of knowledge ſome chimeri 
character of terror and inhibition, which tit 
tranſmit, without much reflection, from one! 
another; they firſt fright themſelves, and tl! 
propagate the panick to their ſcholars and 
quaintance. One ſtudy is inconſiſtent witb 
lively imagination, another with a ſohd ju 
ment; one is improper in the early parts of i 
another requires ſo much time, that it is not 
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6, | ttempted at an OILY age; one is dry, 
and contracts the ſentiments; anotſÞer is diffuſe, f 

2 overburdens the memory; one is inſuffera- 
_ 4 to taſte and delicary, and another wears out 
fler. 


def 

gs. 
Fro But of all the bees by ub: h the PR 
as bati—boys both young and old, have been 


ear ning, none has been more miſchievouſly 


wledge requires a peculiar genius, or mental 
ſtitution, framed for the reception of ſome 
s, and the excluſion of others; and that to 
whoſe genius is not adapted to the ſtudy 
h he proſecutes, all labour ſhall be vain and 


water, or, in the language of chemiſtry, to 
gamate bodies of heterogeneous princi- 


his opinion we may: reaſonably ſuſpect to 
been propagated, by vanity, beyond the 


y wel 9 lowed by heaven with peculiar powers, or 
d, ea out by an extraordinary deſignation for 
apt WR profeſſion ; and to fright competitors away 
e min preſenting the difficulties with which they 
ce pl contend, and the neceſſity of qualities 
le, ah are ſuppoſed to be not generally confer- 
ſtrenz and which no man can know, but by ex- 


ce, whether he enjoys. 


d, that ſince a genius, whatever it be, is 
re in the flint, only to be produced by col- 
with a proper ſubject; it is the buſineſs 
try man to try whether his faculties may 


vardid appily co-operate with his deſires; and 
z then they whoſe proficiency he admires, knew 
alacri ovyn force only by the event, he needs but 


o retà ge in the ſame undertaking with equal ſpi- 
e anneſhend may reaſonably hope for equal ſuc-- 
imeri e e ; * 'Þ 
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in the ſtudy, of words, and is uſeleſs to a 
. man, who alen only the e en of 


herto frighted from digreſſing into new tracts 


tacious than an opinion that every kind of 


tleſs; vain, as an endeavour to mingle oil 


ti . It is natural for thoſe who have raiſed a 
wn It tation by any ſcience, to exalt themſelves. 


this diſcouragement it may be poſſibly an- 


Fa 
There is another ſpecies of - falſe 1 


given by thoſe who profeſs. to ſhew the way td 
the ſummit of knowledge, of equal tendency to 


depreſs the mind with falſe diſtruſt of itſelf, and 


weaken it by needleſs ſolicitude and dejection. 
When a ſcholar whom they deſire to animate, 
conſults them at his entrance on ſome new ſtudy, 
it is common to make flattering repreſentations 
of its pleaſantneſs and facility. Thus they gene- 
rally attain one of two ends almoſt equally defi- 
rable; they either incite his induſtry by elevat- 


ing his hopes, or produce a high opinion of their 
ovyn abilities, ſince they are ſuppoſed to relate 
only what they have found, and to have pro- 


ceeded with no leſs eaſe than they e to 
their followers. 
The ſtudent, inflamed By this encourages. 
ment, ſets forward in the new path, and pro- 
ceeds a ſew ſteps with great alacrity; but he 


ſoon finds aſperities and intricacies of which he 


had not been forewarned; and, imagining that 


none ever were ſo entangled or fatigued before 


him, ſinks ſuddenly into deſpair, and deſiſts as 
from an expedition in which fate oppoſes him, 
Thus his terrors are multiplied by his hopes; 
and he is defeated without reſiſtance, becauſe * 
had noexpectation of an enemy. - 

Of theſe treacherous | inſtructors, then one es 
ſtroys induſtry, by declaring that induſtry is 
vain, the other by repreſenting it as needleſs ; 
the .one cuts away the root of hope, the other 
raiſes it only to be blaſted. The one confines | 
his pupil to the ſhore, by telling him that his 
wreck is certain; the other ſends him to-ſea, 
without preparing him for tempeſts. 5 

Falſe hopes and falſe terrors are equally to be 
avoided, Every man who propoſes to grow 
eminent by learning, ſhould carry in liis mind, 
at once, the difficulty of excellence, and the 
force of induſtry ; and remember that fame is 
not, conferred but as the recompence of labour; 


. and that labour, vigorauſiy nen has not 


nee, ee 3 2 
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Baca aß rd, big with a pompous name, 

: Aud cach tagh houſe of fortune and of fame, | 
With caution fly ; contratt thy ample fails, - | n 

Aud mear the e improve ee gales. 


* 


me! Ries, LEP 


+ is uſual for men, engaged in {ihe ſame 
purſuits, to be inquiſitive after the conduòt 
and for une of each other: and, therefore, I 
ſuppoſe it will not be unpleaſing to you, to read 


an account of the various changes which have 
happened in part of a life devoted to literature. 
My narrative will-not exhibit any great variety 
of events, or extraordinary revolution; but 


may, perhaps, be not leſs uſeful, becauſe I ſhall 


relate nothing which is not an th to pps to a 
thouſand others. 

I was born heir to a very ſmall been ; and 
left by my father, whom T cannot remember, to 


the care of an uncle. He having no children, 


always treated me as his ſon ; and finding in 


me thoſe qualities which old RY eaſily diſcover 


in ſprightly children, when they happen to love 


them, declared that a genius like mine ſhould - 
He there- 


never be loſt for want of cultivation. 
fore placed me, for the uſual time, at a great 
ſchool, and then ſent me to the univerſity, with 


a larger allowance than my own patrimony 
would have afforded, that T might not keep 


mean company, but learn to become my dignity 


hen I ſhould be made lord-chancellor, which 


he often lamented, that the increaſe of his infir- 


mities was very _— to Fs him from 


ſeeing. 


pence, and introduced me to the acquaintance 
of thoſe whom the ſame ſuperfluity of fortune 


| | betrayed to the ſame licence and oſtentation: 


young heirs, who pleaſed themſelves with a re- 


mark very frequerit in their mouths—that 
though they were ſent by their fathers to the 


1 univerſity, they were not under the Oe of 
To 1 by their 18 EL 
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| Ingentes. dominos, et . nomina fame, 
' _ Illuftrique graves nobilitate domos | 
e et longe cautus fuge ; contrahe vel, ö; e of 
2 te Httoribus be een ve at. 2 


- 2 
how much was loſt by every hour's continuano 


This exuberance of money diſplayed itſelf 5 in 
gaiety of appearance, and wantonneſs of ex- A 
unacquainted with the preſent ſyſtem of thing : 


* 


SENECA, 


/ 


| ELTHINs Tow. 

Among men of this claſs I caſily obtained theſ 1 

reputation of a great genius; and was perſuad. 

ed that, with ſuch livelineſs of imagination and 
delicacy of ſentiment, I ſhould: never be able to 1 
ſubmit to the drudgery of the law. I therefor rn. 
gave myſelf wholly to the more airy and elegant | 
parts of learning; and was often ſo much elated; 4 4 
with my ſuperiority to the youths with whom ff 
converſed, that I began to lien with great at. 
tention to thoſe that recommended to me awidel 1 1 
and more conſpicuous theatre; and was parti. 
cularly touched with an obſervation made b 
one of my triends—that it was not by lingerinz \ 
in the univerſity that Prior became ambaſſador - 
or Addiſon ſecretary of ſtate. | 2 | 
This deſire was hourly increaſed by the ſolici 
tation of my companions, who removing oof 
by one to London, as the caprice of their rela 1 
tions allowed them, or the legal diſmiſſion fron 
the hands of their guardians put it in their po. 
er, never failed to ſend an account of the beau 
and felicity of the new world, and to vemonſtrat 


in a place of retirement and conſtraint. | 
My uncle in the mean time frequently harall 4 4 
ed me with monitory letters, which mein 5 


neglected to open for a week after I receive to 
them, and generally read in a tavern, with ful the 
comments as might ſhew how much I was he e ſu 
rior to inſtruction or adviee. I could not bu ] bre 
wonder how a man confined to the country, an © as 


ſhould imagine himſelf qualified to inſtruct 
riſing genius, born to give laws to the age, it 
fine its taſte, and multiply its pleaſures. 
The poſtman, however, ſtill continued 
1 me new remonſtrances ; for my uncle w. 
very little depreſſed by the ridicule and-reproad 
which he never heard. But men of parts haf 


„ it was —— to dear 


all, to make him an example to thoſe who 
þgine themſelves wiſe becauſe” they are old, 
to teach young men, who are tos tame un- 

repreſentation, in what manner grey- -beard- 
inſolence ought to be treated. I therefore 
> evening took my pen in hand; and after 
ing animated myſelf with a 8 wrote 4 
zeral anſwer to all his precepts, with ſuch 


ch aſperity of farcafm, that I convulſed a 
> company with univerſal laughter; diſturb- 
' "i neighbourhood with vociferations of ap- 
iſe, and five days afterwards was anſwer- 
that 1 man ve content to live on my own 
te. ; - 
his contraction 1 my income gave me no 
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tion, I reſolved to receive into favour, 
out inſiſting on any acknowledgment of 
rfence, when the ſplendour of my condition 
| ald induce him to wiſh for my countenance, 
terefore went up to London, before I had 
n the alteration of my condition by any 
tement of my- way of living, and was re- 
ed by all my academical acquaintance with 


Jan 4 urbance, for a genius like mine was out of 
ate! reach of want. I had friends that would 
mn | proud to open their purſes at my call, and 
t at. pes of ſuch advancement as would ſoon. 
rider ncile my uncle, whom, upon mature deli- 


from mph and congratulation. I was immedi- 

po- y introduced. among the wits and men of 

eaut t; and in a ſhort time had diveſted myſelf 

trat hay ſcholar's gravity, and obtained the 
* 


tation of a pretty fellow. 
Fou' will eaſily believe that I had no a 


e 
3 


raf wiedge of the world; yet I had been hin- | 
etime a, by the general diſinclination every man 

Ty to confeſs poverty, from telling to any 
h fudl the reſolution of my uncle, and for ſome 
; ſupe e ſubliſted: upon the ſtock of money which I 
jot bu — with me, and contributed my 
v. Al re as before to all our entertainments. But 
thin 2 was ſoon emptied, and I was obliged 
ud k my friends for a ſmall fum. This was a 


dur which we had often reciprocally received 
2 one another; they ſuppoſed my wants 


cle In a ſhort time I found a neceſſity of 
zproa = 8 and was again treated with the 


'* 
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| afurpations for ever 5 and 1 solved, once 


acity of turn, fuch elegance of irony, and 
wait for ſome minutes by the bar. When I 


| wee. and therefore willingly ſuppli- 


ce but the third time they began to 


61 
wonder. what that old rogue my uncle could 
mean by ſending à gentleman to town without 
money; and when they gave me what I aſked 
for, adviſed me to e e N 
remittances. 

This fomiSwhat diſturbed my 3 con- 
tant affluence: but I was three days after com- 
pletely awaked ; for entering the tavern, where 

we met every evening, I found the waiters ve- 
mitted their complaiſance, and, inſtead of con- 
tending to light me up- ſtairs, ſuffered me to 


came to my company, I found them unuſually 
grave and formal; and one of them took a hint 
to turn the converſation upon the miſconduct of 
young men, and enlarged upon the folly of fre- 
quenting the company of men of fortune, with= 
out being able to ſupport the expence; an dbb- 
ſervation which the reſt contributed either to 
enforce the repetition, or to illuſtrate by exam 
ples. Only one of them tried to divert the diſ- 
courſe, and endeavoured to dire& my attention 
to remote queſtions, and common topicks. 

A man guilty of poverty eaſily believes him- 
ſelf ſuſpected. Fwent, however, next morning 
to breakfaſt with him who appeared ignorant of 


the dritt of the converſation, and by a ſeries of 


enquiries, drawing ſtill nearer to the point, 
prevailed on him, not perhaps much againſt his 
will, to inform me, that Mr. Daſh, whoſe fa 
ther was a wealthy. attorney near my native 
place, had, the morning before, received an 
account of my uncle's reſentment, and commu- 
nicated his intelligence with the utmoſt induſtry 
of grovelling inſolencte. f 
It was now no longer practicable to conſort. 
with my former friends, unleſs F would be con-- 
tent to be uſed as an inferior gueſt, Who was to 
pay for his wine by mirth and flattery; a cha- 
racter which, if I could not eſcape it, I refolved. 
to endure only among thoſe. who had never 


known me in the pride of plenty. 1 changed 


my lodgings, and frequented the coffee - houſes 


in a different region of the town; where I was 
very quickly diſtinguiſhed by nga] young 
gentlemen of high birth and large eſtates, and 
began again to amuſe my imagination with 
hopes of preferment, though not quite lo confi- : 
dently as when I had leſs experience. 
The firſt great conqueſt which. this new ſtene. 
enabled. me- to; gain over, myſelf was, when 
ſubmitted to conſeſs to * who invited me 


62 


to an expenſive diverſion, that my revenues were 


THE. 


not equal to ſuch golden pleaſures; they would 


not ſuffer me however to ſtay behind, and with 
great reluctance I yielded to be treated. I took 

that opportunity of recommending myſelf to 
ſome office or employment, which they unani- 


mouſly promiſed to — me by their joint 


intereſt. i 


I had now . into a wank of ey; 
and had hopes, or fears, from almoſt every man 
I aw. If it be unhappy to have one patron, 
what is his miſery who has many? I was obliged 


to comply with a thouſand caprices, to concur 


in a thouſand follies, and to countenance a thou- 


ſand errors. I endured innumerable mortifica- 
tions, if not from cruelty, at leaſt from negli- 
gence, which will creep in upon the kindeſt and 
moſt delicate minds, when they converſe with- 
out the mutual awe of equal condition. I found 
8 the wii and * of liberty every moment 
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Libertate caret.— = 


So he, whopoverty with horror Views, 
Vo ſells his freedom in exchange for gold, 

(Freedom for mines of wealth too cheaply ſold) 

Shall make eternal ſervitude his fate, 

And feel a haughty maſter's galling aveight. 


, 


Mx. tes 
8 it is natural for every man to 5 think TY 
ſelf of importance, your knowledge of the 


world will incline you to forgive me, if I ima- 


gine your curioſity ſo much excited by the for- 
mer part of my narration as to make you deſire 
that I ſhould proceed without any unneceſſary 
arts of connection. I ſhall therefore not keep 
vou longer in ſuch ſuſpenſe, as perhaps wy wy 
| formance may not compenſate. 
In the gay company with which I was now 
united, I found thoſe allurements and delights, 
which the friendſhip of young men always af- 


fords ; there was that openneſs which naturally 


produced confidence, that affability which, in 
ſome meaſure, ſoftened dependence, and that 
ardour of profeſſion which incited hope. When 


3 our hearts were dilated with merriment, pro 2 


miſes were poured out with unlinfited profuſi- 


bn, and life and fortune were * a dane. facri- | 
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viciſſitudes of my life, I ſhall give you in my 
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ane metuens Ppotiere metallic 


ſinking in me, and a ſervile fear of ailpleaſing "2" 
ſtealing by degrees upon all my behaviour, til 
no word, or look, or action, was my own. 
As the ſolicitude to pleaſe increaſed, the power Wl 
of pleaſing grew leſs, and I was always cloud. 
ed with diffidence where it was One 1275 intereſ: 3 
and wiſh to ſhine. E 5 
My patrons . me as eee to 0 
the community, and therefore not the charge of 
any particular perſon, made no ſcruple of ne. 
glecting any opportunity of promoting me, il 
which every one thought more properly the bu. iſ 4 
ſineſs cf another. An account of my expecta. w 
tions and diſappointments, and the ſucceeding 3 


following letter; which will be, I hope, of uſe 
to ſhew how ill he forms his ſchemes who ex. 
pects nn without freedom. 1 

I am, &c. 


Hor. 


FRANCIS. _ 
IM to friendſhip ; but when the hour came it 9 1 
which any effort was to be made, I had gene. => 
rally the vexation to find that my intereſt wei ib. Y 
ed nothing againſt the ſlighteſt amuſement, an! 
every petty avocation was found a fuſficent 4 
plea for continuing me in uncertainty and want. ©: 
Their kindneſs was indeed ſincere; when they | ; Þ 
promiſed they had no intention to deceive ; but 
the ſame juvenile warmth which kindle: their 
benevolence, gave force in the fame proportion 
to every other paſſion, and I was forgotten as 
ſoon as any new cnc ſeized on A atten- 
tion. oo 
Vagario told me one 8 thas aun my per. 
plexities ſhould be ſoon at an end, and deſired 
me from that inſtant to throw upon him all car 
of my fortune, for a poſt of conſiderable value 
was that day become vacant, and he knew hi 
intereſt ſufficient to procure it in the morning 
He deſired me to callon him early, that he might 


* q 
** 


arefied ſoa 3 to wait on the — 
ore any other application ſhoulg be made. 

ne as he appointed; with all the flame of 09g 
ude; and was told by his ſervant, that hav- 
g found at his lodgings, when he came home, 


d been perſuaded to accompany him to Dover, 
d that they had taken poſt-horſes two hours 


eof| fore day. 
ne-| I was once very near to 8 by the 


ndneſs of Charinus, who at my requeſt went 


bu. beg a place, which he thought me likely to 
Ra. | with great reputation, and in which I ſhould 
ling ye many opportunities of promoting his in- 


eſt in return; and he pleaſed himſelf with 


my 
Fut agining the mutual benefits that we ſhould 
nfer, and the adyances that we ſhould make 


our united ſtrength. Away therefore he 
nt, equally warm with friendſhip and ambi- 
n, and left me to prepare acknowledgments 
ainſt his return. At length he came back, 

told me that he had met in his way a party 
ng to breakfaſt in the country; that the la- 
importuned him too much to be refuſed; 


vas come back to dreſs himſelf for a ball, to 
ich he was invited for the evening. | 
have ſuffered ſeveral diſappointments Hom 


perform their work withheld my patrons 
court; and onoe failed of an eſtabliſhment 


ring ſhop to repleniſh a ſnuff- box. 
It laſt I thought my ſolicitude at an end, for 
ffice fell into the gift of Hippodamus's fa- 


= 5 „ who being then i in the country, could not 
den . dh fil it, and whoſe fondneſs would 
vant have ſuffered him to refuſe his ſon a leſs rea- 


ry hour an account of his ſucceſs. ' 
e I waited without any intelligence; but at 


5.48 amuſement. 5 

1 car ou will not wonder that 0 was us! Og nary: 
value ne patronage of young men, eſpecially ; as I 
v his d them not generally to; promiſe much 


ved that what, wer gained in ſtea. 


1 
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acquaintance who was going to travel, he 


changes of inclination. 
man of parts, and therefore eaſily found admil- - 


that, having paſſed the morning with them, 


Hors and periwig-makers, who by neglecting him to turn his raillery upon me. 


life by the delay of a ſervant, ſent toaneigh- | 


able requeſt.  Hippodamus therefore ſet for- 
xd with great expedition, and I expected 
A long 


received a letter from Nevnnarket, by which 
ras informed that the races were begun, and 
new the vehemence of his paſſions too well to 
gine that he could wan himſelf his Tee — 


ater fidelity as they advance in IL. fe; for 7 BM | 
ſe as e eee and thought the! ** 


1 I ETD / 


they loſt in benevolence, and grew, ku to my 
intereſt as they became more diligent to promote 
their own. LI was convinced that, their, Jibera- 
lity was only profuſeneſs, that as chancedire&- 


ed they were equally generous to vice and vir- 


tue, that they were warm but becauſe they were 
thoughtleſs, and counted the ſupport of a friend 
only amongſt other gratifications of paſſion. | 
My reſolution was now to ingratiate myſelf 
with men whoſe reputation was- eſtabliſhed, 


whoſe high ſtations enabled them to prefer me, 


and whoſe age exempted them from ſudden 
I was conſidered. as a 


ſion to the table of Hilarius, the celebrated ora- 
tor, renowned equally for the extent of his know- 

ledge, the elegance of his diction, and the acute- 
neſs of his wit. Hilarius received me with an 
appearance of great ſatisfaction, produced to 


me all his friends, and directed to me that part 
of his diſcourſe in which he moſt endeavouted to 


diſplay his imagination. I had now earned my 
own intereſt enough to ſupply him opportunities 
for ſmart remarks and gay fallies, which I ne- 
ver failed to echo and applaud. Thus L was 
gaining every hour on his affections, till unfor- 


. tunately, when the aſſembly was more ſplendid 


than uſual, his defire of admiration prompted 
I bore it for 
ſome time with great ſubmiſſion : and ſucceſs 
encouraged him to redouble his attacks : at laſt 
my vanity prevailed over my prudence; I re- 
torted his irony with ſuch ſpirit, that Hilarius, 
unaccuſtomed to reſiſtance, was diſconcerted, 

and ſoon found means of convincing me that his 


purpoſe was not. to cog a rival, rn to 


foſter a paraſite. 1 ; 
I was then taken into the 5 of Art 


gutio, a nobleman eminent for judgment and 
criticiſm, He had contributed to my reputati- 
on by the praiſes which he had often beſtowed. 
upon my writings; in which he owned that there 
were proofs of a genius that might riſe to high. 
degrees of excellence, when time or information 
had reduced its exuberance. He therefore re- 
quired me to conſult him before the publication 
of any new performance, and commonly pro- 


poſed innumerable alterations, without ſuffici- 
ent attention to the general deſign, or regard to 


form of fiyle, and mode of imagination. 
But theſe corrections he never failed to preſs 
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delay of compliance a8 of lines The 
pride of an author made this treatment inſuffer- 
able; and I thought any tyranny eaſier to be 
Sip than that which took from me the uſe of 
wy underſtanding. _ 

My next vation was Eutyches the ſtateſman, 
who was wholly engaged in publick affairs, and 
ſeemed to have no ambition but to be powerful 
and rich. T found his favour more permanent 
than that of the others, for there was a certain 
price at which it might be bought ; he allowed 
nothing to humour, or to affection, but was al- 
ways ready to pay liberally for the ſervice that 
he required. His demands were, indeed, very 
oſten ſuch as virtue could not eaſily conſent to 
gratify ; but virtue js not to be confulted when 


men are to raiſe their fortunes by the favour of 


the great. His meaſures were cenſured; I 
wrote in his defence, and was recompenſed aries 
a place, of which the profits were never receiv- 
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from throwing YOu. in the. face of my cor 4 


proached me to myſelf, and retire to an humbler if 


that they 3 wickedneſs ; a re, 
ward which nothing but that neceſſity, which " 
the conſumption of my little eſtate in theſe wil; Wl 
purſuits had brought upon me, hindered me Wl 


At this time 2 uncle died withont a will 1 
and I became heir to a ſmall fortune. 1 had 
reſolution to throw off the ſplendor which re. 


ſtate ; in which I am now endeavouring to re- 
cover the dignity of virtue, and hope to make 
ſome reparation for my crime and-fallies, by in- 
forming others, who may be led after the ſame 4 : 
pageants, that they are about to engage in 2 

courſe of life, in which they are to purchaſe, by 
a thouſand miſeries, the ne of — "Mn 


ANCE, t! 
1 am, Ke. . 
Euzvrus. 5 


ed by me Seer the pangs of remembering dP: 
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To him, alas ! to him, T fear, | 
The face of death will terrible appear, ps 
Who in his life, flattering his ſenſeleſs pride, Vi 
By being known to all the world beide,, © pf 
Does not humfelf, when he is dying, know, 
"oy what ft i 15 nor whither he's to go. 


Have ſhewn, in a late IR to hat & errors 

men are hourly betrayed by a miſtaken opi- 
nion of their own powers, and a negligent in- 
ſpection of their-own character. But as J then 
confined my obſervations to common occur- 
rences,- and familiar ſcenes, I think it proper 
ta inquire, how far a nearer acquaintance with 
ourſelves is neceſſary to our preſervation frem 
crimes as well as follies, and how much the at- 
. tentive - ſtudy of our own minds muſt contribute 


to ſecure us the approbation of that Being to 
whom we are accountable for our thoughts and 
our actions, and whoſe favour muſt en con- 


ſtitute our total happineſs. 


If it be reaſonable to eſtimate the difficulty of & 


any enterpriſe by frequent miſcarriages, it may 


/ 


Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 


5ofty 1 be b g chat! it . Aan _— q | 


8 attained. 


thoſe who thus propagat 
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to know himſelf; for whereſoever we turn our Wl 
view, we ſhall find almoſt all with whom we 
converſe ſo nearly as to judge of their /ſenti-| 
ments, indulging more favourable conception; 
of their own virtue than they have been able to 
impreſs upon others, and- congratulating them- 
ſelves upon degrees of excellence whith their 
fondeſt admirers not” allow row * n 

a : Atte f 0 

Thoſe . of ima gay virtue 

are generally conſidered as arts of kypoerify, 
and as ſnares laid for confidence and praiſe. 
But I believe the ſuſpicion - often unjuſt; 
te their own reputation 
only extend the fraud by which they have been 


* 


| BOM * for this Ailing is inc: ident 


e. 
ich jumbers, who ſeem to live without deſigns, 
ild kpetitions, or purſuits 3 1 It appears on occa- 


hoped « or feared, It is, indeed, not eaſy to 
how far we may be blinded by the love of 
ſelves, when, we reflect how much a ſeconda- 
paſhon can cloud our Judgment, and how few 


over in the. perſon « or conduct of his miſtreſs. 


4. "0 lay , open all the ſources from which error 

* 7s in upon him who contemplates his own 
racter, would require more exact knowledge 

1 he human heart than perhaps the moſt acute 


laborious obſervers have acquired. And 
e falſchood may be diverſified without end, it 
ot unlikely that every man admits an impoſ- 
in ſome reſpect 
s have been accidentally cpa or his 
; particularly combined. 

dme fallacies, however, there are, more fre- 
ktly inſidious, which it may, perhaps, not 


, they may be fatal, and becauſe nothing 
tention is neceſſary to defeat them. 


want, is formed by the ſubſtitution of ſin- 
s for habits. 


ation at thoſe; who are blind to merit, or in- 
ble to miſery, and who can pleaſe themſelves 
the enjoyment of that wealth which they 


he has an, 55. to action and to know- 
> ; and thoug his whole life is a courſe of 
city and WES he concludes, himſelf to be 


ac of liberality y.and tenderneſs. 


ication of the other, ſo vices are e extepuated 


augn ented. Thoſe faults which we can- 


FLAX 


| conceal from our own notice, a are conſidered, 
lor. 1. A; 


LON 


* 


* 
* 
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s which promiſe no acceſſion of bonour or of | 
dt, and to per ſons from whom very little is to 


Its a man, in the firſt raptures of love, can 


peculiar to himſelf, as his 


iſeleſs to detect; becauſe though they are 


A miſer who once relieved | 
end from the danger of a priſon | ſuffers his 
ination to dwell for ever upon his own he- 
generoſity ; he yields his heart up to in- 


on of a wiſe friend admitted to Inti 


er and liberal, becauſe he has once perform- , 


e inverſion of that fallacy, by which virtues i 


GG 


however frequent, not as habitual POW 


or ſettled practices, but as caſual failures, and 


ſingle lapfes. A man Who has, from year to 
year, ſet his country to ſale, either for the gra- 
tification of his ambition or reſentment,” con- 


feſſes that the heat of party now and then betrayc | 


the ſevereſt virtue 600 meaſures that cannot be ſe- 
riouſly defended. He that ſpends his days and 


nights in riot and debauchery, owns that his 
paſſions oftentimes overpower his reſolution. 


But each comforts himſelf that his faults are not 


without precedent , for the beſt and the wiſeſt - 
men have given way to the Violence of ſudden | 
temptations. 


There are men who alen 0 che 


praiſe of goodneſs with the practice, and who 
believe themſelves mild and moderate, charita- 
ble and faithful, becauſe they have exerted their 


eloquence in commendation of mildneſs, fidelity, 
and other virtues. This i is an error almoſt uni- 
verſal among thoſe that converſe much with de- 
pendents, with fuck whoſe fear c or intereſt diſ- 
Poſes them to a ſeeming reverence for any decla- 
mation, however enthuſiaſtick, and ſubmiſſion ; 
to any boaſt, however arrogant. Having none 


- to recall their attention to their lives, they rate 
e ſophiſm by which men perſuade them 
8 that they have thoſe virtues which they 


themſelves by the goodneſs of their opinions, | 


and forget how much more eaſily men may ſhew | 


their virtue in their talk than in their actions. 
The tribe is likewiſe very numerous of thoſe 


' who regulate their lives, ndt by the ſtandard of .. 


religion, but the meaſure of other men s virtue; 
who lull their own remorſe with the remem- 
brance of « crimes more atrocious than their own, 


and ſeem to believe that they are not dad while 
| another can be found worſe, 

permit others to partake. From any cen» 
| of the werld, or reproaches of his confei- oh 


For eſcaping theſe and a thouſand other de- 
ceits many e nts have been propoſed. | 
Some have recommended the frequent. confultati- 
imacy, and 


But this | appears 2 
y No means adapted to general uſe: for 


Teas inp to ſincerity. 
remedy | 


in order to ſecure the virtue of one, it prefup- 
Ls A glaſs which, — objects by t the ap- 5 
ch of one end to the eye, | leſſens them by. the 


poſes more virtue in two than will generally be 
found. In the firſt, ſuch a defire of rectitude 


| and amendment, as may incline him to hear his 2, 
own | accuſation from the mouth of him whom he 


eſteems, and by whom, therefore, he will al. 


Mo hope that his faults, are not t diſcovered ; : 


X 


£8 5 * 48 
1 . * 


/ 


* 
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and in the ſecond ſuch zeal and honeſty, as will 
make him content for his friend's I. 
to loſe his kindneſs. 


b zong life may be paſſed W l . 
a friend in whoſe underſtanding and virtue we 
ſelves, has ſent many from high ſtations to tif 4 


can equally confide, and whoſe opinions we can 
value at once for its juſtneſs and ſincerity. 
weak man, however honeſt, is not qualified. to 
judge. A man of the world, however penetrat- 
ing, is not fit to counſel. Friends are often 
choſen for ſimilitude of manners, and therefore 
each palliates the others failings, becauſe they 
are his own. Friends are tender and unwilling 
to give pain; or they are. intereſted, and fear- 
ful to offend. _ 

Theſe objections have inclined others to . 
viſe, that he who would know himſelf ſhouid 


2 conſult his enemies, remember the reproaches 


that are vented to his face, and liſten for the 
cenſures that are uttered in private. 
t buſineſs is to know his faults; 


and thoſe 


malignity will diſcover, and reſentment will re- 
But this precept may be often fruſtrat- 
ed; for it ſeldom happens that rivals or oppo- 


veal. 


nents are ſuffered to come near enough to know 


our conduct with ſo much exactneſs as that con- 


ſcience ſhould allow and refle& the acculation. 
The charge of an enemy is often totally, falſe, 


and commonly ſo mingled with falſehood, that 
the mind takes advantage from the failure of one 


part to diſcredit the reſt, and never ſuffers any 
diſturbance afterward from ſuch partial reports. 

Vet it ſeems that enemies have been always 
ſound by experience the moſt faithful monitors; 
for adverſity has ever been conſidered as the ſtate 


in which a man moſt eaſily becomes acquainted 


with himſelf, and this effect it muſt produce by 
withdrawing flatterers, whoſe buſineſs is to hide 


our weakneſſes from us, or by giving looſe to 
- nes and licenſe to reproach ; or at leaſt by 


cutting off thoſe pleaſures which called us away 


from meditation on our own conduct, and re- 

preſſing that pride which too eaſily perſuades us 

that we merit whatever we enjoy. 
Part of theſe benefits it is in every man's 


power to procure to himſelf, by aſſigning proper | 


portions of his life to the examination of the reſt, 


and by putting himſelf frequently in ſuch a 


fttuation, by retirement and abſtraction, as may 
veaken the influence of external objects. By 
"a 222 * 1 6 obtain the n 10 ud 
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| verſity without i its 1 its inſtructiof 


its perturbations. 


* 
man deeply engaged in bogen, if all regard 


"which; it is neceſſary to he at intervals digt 
cumbered, that we may place ourſelves in 
preſence who views effects in their cauſes, 


For his s 


whoi is too much known to others, and too lM 
to himſelf”; and Pontanus, a man celeb: 


| ance, that he has recommended T3 from q m 


C probi, honeftaverunt Yeges domint : 3 jam{ | 


. dignified by the monarchs of the 


without its cenſur es, and its e withoo -_ 


The neceſſity of ſetting the 8 at a 55 1 


"> 


leverities of a monaſtick life; and, indeed, eve 4 


another ſtate be not extinguiſhed, muſt have i „ 


conviction „though perhaps not the reſolution 1 
of Valdeſſo, who, when he ſolicited Chaiff 
the Fifth to diſmiſs him, being aſked whether 
retired upon diſguſt, anſwered that he laid doi 
his commiſſion for no other reaſon but becalli 


there ought to be ſome time for ſober reflec 
between the life of a foldier and his death. 

There are few conditions which. do not 
tangle us with ſublunary hopes and fears, rf 


actions in their motives z that we may, as Cl 
lingworth expreſſes it, conſider things a as 
there were no other beings in the world but (! 
and ourſelves ; or, to uſe language yet m I . 
awful, may commune with our orun hearts, . 
be ill. ul 
Death, ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon | 


among the early reſtorers of literature, thouf 
the ſtudy of our own hearts of ſo much im; 


tows. Sun Joannes Fovianus Ponua 
* quem amaverunt bone muſe, ſu ſt PER . 


Vim, vel qui potius fuerim ; ego vero te, hi I 
* noſcere in tenebris nequeo, ſed teipſum ut 1 
* rogo.—l am Pontanus, beloved by the po 
© of literature, admired by men of wth 


© Thou knoweſt now who I am, or more 

* perly who I was. For thee, ſtranger, 1 
* am in darkneſs cannot know thee ; but! 
treat thee to know thyſelf.” 

I hope every reader of this paper will con 
himſelf as engaged to the obſervation of 2 
cept, which the wiſdom and virtue of all 
have concurred to enforce; a precept dil 
by philoſophers, nn by my_ and! 
fied wo W 


\ 


"5M 


HE RE is 3 E with 
greater frequency among the gayer poets 
tiquity, than the ſecure poſſeſſion of the 
t hour, and the diſmiſſion of all the cares 
intrude upon our quiet, or hinder, by 
unate perturbations, the enjoyment of, 
delights which our condition ROM; | 
ore us. 

ancient poets are, indeed, by no means 
ptionable teachers of morality; their 
s are to be always conſidered as the ſal- 
genius intent rather upon giving plea- 
an inſtruction, eager to take every ad- 
re of inſinuation; and, Provided the paſ- 
an be engaged on its fide, very little ſo- 
s about the ſuffrage of reaſon, 

> darkneſs and uncertainty through which 
athens were compelled to wander in the 
t of happineſs, may indeed be alledged as 
puſe for many of their ſeducing invitati- 
mmediate enjoyment, which the moderns, 
dm they have been imitated, have not to 
| It is no wonder that ſuch as had no 
e of another ſtate ſhould eagerly turn their 
its upon the mprovement of that which 
fore them ; but ſur ely thoſe who are ac- 
ed with the hopes and fears of eternity 
think it neceſſary to put. ſome reſtraint 
their imagination, and reflect, that by 
ig the ſongs of the ancient bacchanals, 
anſmitting the maxims cf paſt debauchery, 
not only proye that they want invention, 
irtue, and ſubmit to the ſervility of imi- 


to live now, would often be aſhamed. 

as the errors and follies of a great genius 
dom without ſome radiations of under- 
bg, by which meaner minds may be en- 
ned, * incitements to pra MY in 
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 Pridens futuri eric ent | 
OY Gagne nocte premit Deus, 
B Ridetque fi mortalis e 

Fo Feat trefidet— _ 

But God has wiſely hid from horns fight t 

The dark decrees of future fat rtf 

And fown their ſeeds in depth of night ; | 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of ate, ata 
e wa on TEE n 


| occaſions they often warn their 


only to copy that of 'which the writer, if | 


4 Sat 
Hor, 
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thoſe authors, generally mingled with ſuch re- 
flections upon lite, as well deſerve to be conſi- 
dered diſtinctly from the purpoſes for which they 
are produced, and to be treaſured up as the ſet · 
tled concluſions of extenſive obſervation, - acute 
ſagacity, and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment that on theſe | 


enquiries into futurity, and ſolieitude about 
events which lie hid in cauſes yet unactive, and 


which time has not brought forward into the 


view of reaſon. An idle and thoughtleſs re- 
ſignation to chance, without any ſtruggle 
againſt calamity, or endeavour after advantage, 
is indeed below the dignity of a reaſonable be. 


ing, in whoſe power Providence has put a great 


part even of his preſent happineſs ; but it ſhews 
an equal ignorance. of our proper ſphere, to 
haraſs our thoughts with conjectures about 
things not yet in being. How can we regulate 
events of which we yet know not whether they 
will ever happen? And why ſhould we think, 
with painful anxiety, about that on which, our 


thou ghts can have no influence? 


It is a maxim commonly received, that a 

w.ſe man is never ſurpriſed; and, perhaps, this 
exemption from aſtoniſhment may be imagined 
to proceed from ſuch a proſpe& into futurity, 
as gave previous intimation of thoſe evils which 


often fall unexpected upon others that have leſs 
foreſight. 


But the truth is, that things to 
come, except when they approach very nearly, 
are equally hidden from men of all degrees of 
underſtanding ; and if a wiſe man is not amaz- 

ed at ſudden oecurrences, it is not that he has 
thought more, but leſs upon futurity. He 
never conſidered things not yer exiſting as the 


proper objects of his attention; he never in- 


n dreams — was . by” — 


_ 


againſt 


: 


\ 


n nor ever realized nonentities to his 
mind. He is not ſurpriſed becauſe he is not 
diſappointed, and he eſcapes diſappointment be- 
cauſe he never forms any expectations. 
The concern about things to come, that is 
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or we may Naa againſt ech other withou Wl 
ever meeting. There are, indeed, natura 
-evils which" we can flatter ourſelves with 1 
hopes of eſcaping, and with little of delaying 
but of the ills which are apprehended from hu. 


ſo juſtly cenſured, is not the reſũſt of thoſe ge- 
neral reflections on the variableneſs of fortune, 
the uncertainty of life, and the univerſal inſecu- 
rity of all human acquiſitions, which muſt al- 
ways be ſuggeſted by the view of the world; but 
ſuch a deſponding anticipation of misfortunes, 
as fixes the mind upon ſcenes of gloom and me- 
lancholy, and makes fear e in every 
imagination. | 5 

Anxiety of this kad is nearly e of the fame na- 
ture with jealouſy i in love, and ſuſpicion i in the 
general commerce of life; a temper which keeps 
the man always i in alarms, diſpoſes him to judge 
of every thing in a manner that leaſt favours his 
own quiet, Hlls him with perpetual ſtratagems 
of counteraction, wears him out in ſchemes to 
obviate evils which never threatened him, and at 
length perhaps contributes to the production of 
thoſe miſchieſs of which it had raiſed ſuch dread- 
ful apprehenſions. 

It has been uſual in all ages for moraliſts to 
repreſs the ſwellings of vain hope by repreſenta- 
tions of the innumerable caſualties to which life 
is ſubje&, and by inſtances of the unexpected 


defeat of the wiſeſt ſchemes of policy, and ſud- 


den ſubverſions of the higheſt eminences of great- 
neſs. 
ſerved, that all theſe examples afford the proper 
antidote to fear as well as to hope, and may be 
applied with no leſs Lone as conſolations to the 
Evil is uncertain in the ſame degree as 8504 ; 
and for the reaſon that we ought not to hope too 
| ſecurely, we ought not to ar with too much 


dejecti ion. The ſtate of the world is continually | 


changing, and none can tell the reſult of the vi- 
ciſſitude. Whatever | is afloat in the ftream of 
time, may, when it is very near us, be driven 
away. by an accidental blaſt, which ſhall hap- 
pen to croſs (he general courſe of the current. 
The ſudden accidents by which the powerful are 
depreſſed, may fall upon thoſe whoſe malice we 


fear; and the greatneſs by which we expect to be 


. overborn may become another proof of the falſe 
flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may become 
weak, or we grow lrong before our encounter; ; 


It has, perhaps, not been equally ob- 


lowed, that no man ever found the happineß 


man malignity, or the oppoſition of rival inte] of 
reſts, we may always alleviate the terror by con. £4 
ſidering that our perſecutors are weak and i igne » 
rant, and mortal like ourſelves. = 

The misfortunes which ariſe from the con ; q 
currence of unhappy incidents ſhould never H 
ſuffered to diſturb us before they happen; be 
cauſe, if the breaſt be once laid open to th 
dread of mere poſſibilities of miſery, life muſt ) 
given a prey to diſmal ſolicitude, and quiet mil 
be loſt for ever. 

It is reniarked by old Cornato, thit it is df 
ſurd to be afraid of the natural diſſolution of t 
body ; becauſe it muſt certainly happen, a 
can by no eaution ot artifice be avolded. Wi 
ther this ſentiment be entirely juſt, I ſhall vf nf 
examine; but certainly, if it be improper # 
fear events which muſt happen, it is yet mu 
evidently cofitrary to right reaſon to fear th 
which may never happen, and which, if [ 
ſhould come upon us, we cannot reſiſt. 

As we ought not to give way to fear af 
more than indulgence to hope, becauſe the d I 
jects both of fear and hope are yet uncertain, | 
we ought not to truſt the repreſentations of of oh 
more than of the other, becauſe they are b 9 
equally fallacious ; as hope enlarges oy 1 
fear aggravates calamity. It is generally 


poſſeſſion proportionate to that expettati 4 9 


. 8 
which incited his defire, and invigorated his ps A q mi 
ſuit; nor has any man found the evils of lie _ : 
formidable in reality,! as they are deſcribe i 
him by his own imagination; every ſpecie the 
diſtreſs brings with it ſome peculiar ſuppoſ i; 
ſome unforeſeen means of reſiſting, or pown ght 
enduring. Taylor juſtly blames ſome pi t of 
perſons who indulge their fancies too much, dnet 
themſelves by the force of imagination, in dd-h 
place of the ancient martyrs and confeſſors, ded 
queſtion the validity of their own faith, pa 
cauſe they ſhrink at the thoughts of f to 
and tortures. -* It is," ſays he, « ſuffi bi 
© that you are able to encounter the te ave 1 
© tations which now aſſault you; when Hlieſt 
* * ſends trials, he ſend ſtrength.” n, I 


ir "ER is in itſelf painful; and, When it 

duces not to ſafety, is painful \ without aſe. 

ery conſideration, | therefore, by which 

dundleſs terrors may be removed, adds 

nething to human happineſs. It i is likewiſe 

t unworthy of remark, that in proportion as 
cares are employed upon the future, they are 
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 Aﬀulft popule, gratior 
Et ſoles melius nitent. 
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MR. RAMBLER5 
HERE are few taſks more ungrateful 
than for perſons of modeſty to ſpeak their 
n praiſes. In ſome caſes, however, this 
& be done for the general good; and a gene- 
& ſpirit will on ſuch occaſions aſſert its me- 
and vindicate itſelf with becoming warmth. 
My circumſtances, Sir, are very hard and 
liar. Could the world be brought to treat 
as I deſerve, it would be a publick benefit. 
lis makes me apply to you, that my caſe be- 
fairly ſtated ina paper ſo generally eſteemed, 
nay ſuffer no g's from ignorant and child- 
prejudicee. . 
My elder brother was a Jew. A very reſ- 
table perſon, but ſomewhat auſtere in his 


pine: ver: highly and deſervedly valued by his 
ectah r relations and intimates, but utterly unfit 
his pi rising in a larger ſociety, or gaining a ge- 
of li acquaintance among mankind. In a ve- 


crib 
pecic ll 


ble old age he retired from the world, and I 
the bloom of youth came into it, ſucceeding 


ſupp" in all bis dignities; and formed, as I 
pow!WNnz ht reaſonably flatter myſelf, to be the ob- 
me p t of univerſal love and eſteem. Joy and 
much, dneſs were born with me; cheerfulneſs, 


n, in dd-humour, and benevolence, always at- 
ſſors, ded and endeared my infancy. That time is 
faith, g paſt. So long, that idle imaginations are 
of fli to fancy me wrinkled, old, and diſagreea- 
; {uffic but, unleſs my looking-glaſs deceives me, 


the td 
when | 


* 


1 ue RAMB LER. 
: abbtracted from che preſent, from che only time 


ave not yet loſt one charm, one beauty of my 
lieſt years. However, thus far is too cer- 
n, I am to every body juſt what they chuſe 
__ me, ſo that to very few I 1 in my ſentiments! 


69 


which we can call our own ; and of which, i* © 


we neglect the duties to make proviſion againſt 


viſionary attacks, we ſhall certainly counteract 
our own purpoſe; for he, doubtleſs, miſtakes 
his true intereſt, who thinks that he can increaſe | 


| his ſafety when he impairs his virtue. 
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— — ubi tans 


it dies, | 
HoR, 


hend er thy countenance divine 


cheers, 


The genial ſuns more radiant ſſnne, 
ue day more glad appears. 
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right ſhape ; and, though naturally I am the 
friend of human kind, to few, very few, com 
rn am I uſeful or agreeable. | 

This is the more grievous, as it is utterly 
impoſſible for me to avoid being in all ſorts of 
places and companies; and I am therefore lia- 
ble te meet with perpetual affronts and injuries. 


Though I have as natural an antipathy to cards + * ö 


and dice, as ſome people have to a cat, many 
and many an aſſembly am I forced to endure; 


and, though reſt and compoſure are my peculiar 
joy, am worn out and haraſſed to death with 


| journies by men and women of quality, who 


never take one but when I can be of the party. 
Some, on a contrary extreme, will never receive 
me but in bed, where they ſpend at leaſt half 
of the time I have to ſtay with them; and others 
are ſo monſtrouſly ill - bred as to take phyſick on 
purpoſe. when they have reaſon to expect me. 
"Thoſe who keep upon terms of more politeneſs - 
with me, are generally ſo cold and conſtrained 
in their behaviour, that I cannot but perceive 
myſelf an unwelcome gueſt, and when among 
perſons deſerving of eſteem, and who certainly 
have a value for me, it is too evident that, ge- 
nerally, whenever I come I throw a dulneſs over 
the whole company, that I am entertained with 
a formal ſtiff Keivility, and that they are glad 
—_ I am fairly gone. 

How bitter muſt this kind.of Werne be. 
to one formed to inſpire delight, admiration, 
and love! To one capable of anſwering and re- 5 
warding the greateſt * and n of 


i 
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IT was bud, up among a et of excellent peo - long ſince I have recovered my natural form, 
ple, who affectionately loved me, and treated and pleaſing tone of voice. Would they but | 
me with the utmoſt honour and reſpect. It receive my viſits kindly, and liſten to what Ii = 
would be tedious to relate the variety of my ad- could tell them—let me ſay it eee 1 = 
ventures, and ſtrange viciſſitudes of my fortune how charming a companion ſhould I be! to | = 
in many different countries. Here in England every one could 1 talk on the ſubjects moſt in- 
there was a time when I lived according to my tereſting and moſt pleaſing. With -the great Wl 
heart's deſire. Whenever I appeared, publick and ambitious I would diſcourſe of honours and 
aſſemblies appointed for reception were advancements, of diſtinctions to which the 5 ; 
crowded with perſons of quality and faſhion, whole world ſhould tbe witneſs, of unenvied || 
early dreſt as for a court, to pay me their devoirs. dignities and durable preferments, To the Wl 
Cheerful hoſpitality every where*crowned my rich I would tell of inexhauſtible treaſure, and © | 
board, and I was looked upon in every country the ſure method to attain them. I would teach 9 
pariſh as a kind of ſocial bond between the them to put out their money on the beſt inter. 
| fquire, the parſon, and the tenants. The la- eſt; and inſtruct the lovers of pleaſure how to Wl 
borious poor every where bleſt my appearance: ſecure and improve it to the higheſt degree. . 
they do ſo ſtill, and keep their beſt cloaths to do The beauty ſhould learn of me how to preſerve | 4 
me honour ; though as much as I delight in the an everlaſting bloom. To the afflicted I would AN 
honeſt country-folks, they do now and then adminiſter comfort, and e bo the ſ 
throw a pot of ale at my head, and ſometimes buſy. | 
an unlucky hoy will drive Wis 5 full As I dare delle myſelf y you will Ard the 
in my face. truth of all T have advanced, there is no doubt 
Even in theſe my | beſt "A hire were perſons but many will be deſirous of improving their ac- | 
who thought me too demure and grave. Lmuſt, quaintance with me; and that- I may not be 3 3 1 
forſooth, by all means be inſtructed by foreign thought too difficult, I will on you in nt, | 4 
maſters, and taught to dance and play. This how I wiſh to be received. 3 1 . 
method of education was fo contrary to my ge- You muſt know, I equally hate Jazy: idlenef 
nius, formed for much nobler WIEN; and hurry. I would every where be welcomed, 
that it did not fucceed at all. at a tolerably early hour, with decent Good. 
T fell next into the hands of a very different humour and gratitude. I muſt be attended in 
ſet. They were ſo exceſſively ſcandalized at the great halls, peculiarly appropriated to me 
the gaiety of my appearance, as not only to deſ- with reſpect but I do not infiſt upon finery ; 2. f 
poil we of the foreign fopperies, the paint and propriety of appearance, and perfect neatneſs, M 
the patches that I had been tricked out with by is all I require. I muſt at dinner be my 3 
my laft misjudged tutors, but they rohbed me with a temperate, -but cheerful ſocial meal; 
of every innocent ornament I had from my in- both the neighbours and the pcor ſhould be te | 
fancy been uſed to gather in the fields and better for me. Some time I muſt have tete-3-| 4 4 
gardens; nay, they blacked my face, and co- tete with my kind entertainers, and the reſt «lf 0 
vered me all over with a habit of mourning, my viſit ſnould be ſpent in pleaſant walks and 1 \ 
and that too very coarſe and awkward. I was airings among ſets of agreeable people, in ſuch 
now obliged to ſpend my whole life in hearing diſcourſe as I ſhall naturally diftate; or in 
ſermons ; z nor permitted ſo aner as to mile reading ſome few ſelected out of thoſe number - 
upon any occaſion. 4 leſs books that are dedicated to me, and go by 
In chis melancholy dif _— I became 2 per- my name. A name that, alas! as the world 
fect bugbear to all children and young folks. ſtands at preſent, makes them oftner throw 
Wherever I came there was a general huſh, and aſide than taken up. As thoſe converſation} 
immediate ftop to all pleaſantneſs of look or and books ſhould be both well choſen, to gire 
. diſcourſe ; and not being permitted to talk with ſome advice on that head may poſſibly furniſ 
them in my own language at that time, they you with a future paper: and any thing you 
took ſuch a diſguſt to me in thoſe tedious hours ſhall offer on my behalf will be of great ſervic 
5 of yawning, that having tranſmitted it to their to, good Mr. pos Jour faithful friend and 
children, I cannot now be heard, though it is ſervant, e Sunn AY. 


ſon, and the narrowneſs of his know- 
ge, are very liberally confeſſed, yet the con- 
ict of thoſe who ſo willingly admit the weak - 
bs of human nature, ſeems to diſcern that this 
knowledgment is not altogether ſincere 3 at 
aſt, that moſt make it with a tacit relieve. in 
vour of themſelves , and that with whatever 
e they give up the claim of their neighbours, 
ey are deſirous of being thought exempt from 
lts in their own conduct, and 1 error in 
ir opinions. 

he certain and obſtinate PER: PT which 


"AC may obſerve made to confutation, however 
t be ir, and to reproof, however tender, is an 
aort, oubted argument, that ſome dormant privi- 
is thought to be attacked; for as no man 

eneſs | loſe what he neither poſſeſſes, nor imagines 
ſelf to poſſeſs, or be defrauded of that to 


lich he has no right, it is realonable to ſup- 


o me eſt contradiction, or the {lighteſt cenſure, 
ery; te they apparently conclude themſelves in- 
tneſs, d, muſt fancy ſome ancient immunity vio- 
eated ed, or ſome natural prerogative invaded, To 
meal ; miſtaken, if they thought themſelves Hable 


miſtake, could not be conſidered as either 
2. meful or wonderful, and they would not re- 
eſt ate with ſo much emotion intelligence which 
-s and y informed them of what they knew before, 
n ſuch firuggle with ſuch earneſtneſs againſt an at- 


mber- y held themſelves entitled. 

g0 by It is related of one of the blech tee that 
ort en an account was brought him of his ſon's 
cron ath, he received it only with this reflection 


knew that my ſon was mortal. He that is 
to gilt winced of an error, if he had the ſame know- 
furnil 
ng you 
ſervict 
nd and 
DAY. 


+ 


umanity, and pacify himſelf with conſider- 


that he had always 3 man to be a fal- 
le E. 
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L no bon . « fatbility of man's rea- 


Fe that thoſe who break oul Into fury at the 


K that deprived them of N to 27 ; 


ge of his own weakneſs, would, inſtead of 
ining for artifices,” and brooding malignity, 
y regard-ſuch overlights as the appendages 


Ul 
* 


Ovid. 


rad 50 8 : Ce] eee | 604 77 5 ; 
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It it be true that moſt of our W are ex - 
cited by the novelty of objects, there is little 


reaſon for doubting that to be conſidered as ſub- 


ject to fallacies of ratiocination, or imperſection 
of knowledge, is to a great part c of mankind en- 
tirely new ; for it is impoſſible to fall into any 
company where there Is not ſome regular and 
eſtabliſhed ſubordination, without finding rage 
and vehemence produced only by difference of 


ſentiments about things in which neither of the 


diſputants have any other intereſt than what 
proceeds from their mutual unwillingneſs to 


give way to any opinion that may bring * 


them the diſgrace of being wrong. 

I have heard of one, that, having advanced 
ſome erroneous doctrines in philoſophy, refuſed 
to ſee the experiments by which they were con- 
futed : and the obſervation of every day will 
give new proofs with how much induſtry ſubter.. 
fuges and evaſions are fought to decline the preſ- 
ſure of reſiſtleſs arguments, how often the ſtate 
of the queſtion is altered, how often the anta- 


goniſt is wilfully miſrepreſented,” and in how 


much perplexity the cleareſt poſitions are in- 
volved by thoſe whom” they happen 0 p- 


poſe. 
Of all l none + ſea to his bin 1 


infected with this ſpecies of vanity than the race 


of writers, whoſe reputation ariſing ſolely from 
their underſtanding, gives'them a very delicate 
ſenſibility of any violence attempted on'their 
literary honour. It is not unpleaſing to re- 


mark with what ſolicitude men of acknowledg- 


ed abilities will endeavour to palliate abſurdi- 
ties and reconcile contradictions, only to obyi- ' 
ate criticiſins to which all human performances 
mult eyer be expoſed, and from which they can 
never ſuffer, but when they teach the world, by 


2 vain and ridiculous'i HOG to think tom - 


of importance. 

Dryden, whoſe warmth of fancy and bale 
of compaſit ion very frequently hurried him into 
inaccuracies, heard him$ilf ſometimes ex- 
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Y poſed to o ridicule for F faid i in one ol his ſeem to feel reproaches, or oh made wiſer by the 
8 a Advice of others; or to ſearch for Cophitn 1 
*, I follow fate, which does too faſt Ye _ tending to 2 confuſion of all principles, and 5 1 
That no man could at once follow and be fol- the evacu all duties, that they may not 4 | 
lowed, was, it may be thought, too plain to be appear tos bay he are are not able to defend. 
long diſputed; and the truth is, that Dryden Let every man who finds vanity ſo far predo.lf Y 
was apparently betrayed into the blunder by the minant as to betray him to the danger of thi 3 
double meaning of the word Fate, to which in laſt degree of corruption, pauſe a moment to 
the former part of the verſe he had annexed the conſider what ill be the conſequence of the viel 5 
idea of Fortune, and in the latter that of Death; which: he is about to offer for a praftice toi 9 
ſo that the ſenſe only was, though purſued by which he knows himſelf not led at firſt by rea. 
Death, I will zot. reſign myſelf to deſpair, but ſon, but impelled by the violence of deſire, ſur. 
Auill fallow Fartune, and do and ſuffer what is prized by the ſuddenneſs of paſſion, | or foci 
inted. This, howeyer, was not completely by the ſoft approaches of temptation, , and 19 y] | 
expreſſed ; and Dryden being determined not to imperceptible gradations of guilt. Let hin 
give way to his criticks, never confeſſed that conſider what he is going to commit, by wean 
. he had been ſurpriſed by an ambiguity z but his underſtanding to patroniſe thoſe. pete 
-  - Gndingluckily in Virgil an account of a man which it is its chief buſineſs to hinder and Do 3 
moving in a circle, with this exprefſion—* Et form. 3% 2 
ſe Sequiturque , fugitgue — Here, ſays he, is The cauſe of virtue requires fo little art 0 1 
the paſſage in imitation of which I wrote the 4 it, and good and evil, when they tal 
© line that my criticks were pleaſed to condemn been once ſhewn, are ſo eafly Sting 
«© as nonſenſe z not but I may ſometimes write that ſuch apologiſts ſeldom gain proſclytes | v2] 1 
c nonſenſe, though they have not the fortune to their party, nor have their fallacies power 1 
find it. deceive any but thoſe whoſe deſires have con 9 
8 Every one ſees the folly of ſuch mean deub- thtir diſcernment. All that the beſt faculta 4 \ 
lings to eſcape the purſuit of criticiſm; nor is thus employed can perform i is, to perſuade th 1 
there a ſingle reader of this. poet who would not kearers that the man is hopeleſs whom thei 1 , "; 
have paid him greater veneration, had he ſhewn only thought vicious, that corruption has "= = 
conſciouſneſs enough of his own. ſuperiority to ſed 5 0 his manners to his principles, that il "i 
ſet ſuch cavils at defiance, and owned that he endeavours for his recovery are without pro a 
_ ſometimes ſlipped into errors by the tumult of pe& of ſuccels, and that nothing remains but 
his imagination, and the multitude of his avoid him as infectious, or hunt him down; Y 8 , 
ideas. deſtructive. = 
It is happy when: this temper diſcovers itſelf But if it be ſuppoſed that he may impoſe i j Y 5 
only in little things, which may be right or his audience by partial repreſentations of co 
wrong without any influence on the virtue or ſequences, intricate deductions of remote cauſe 4 * 
. happineſs of mankipd. We may, with very or perplexed combinations of ideas, which har 5 4 
little inquietude, ſee a man perſiſt in a project ing various relations appear different as vie 9 
Which he has found to be impracticable, live in on different ſides: that he may ern pul ; 1 lay 
_ an. inconvenient houſe becauſe it was contrived | ale the weak and well meaning, and now a A _ 
by himſelf, or wear a coat of à particular cut in then ſeduce, by the admiration of his abilit 22 
hopes by perſeverance to bring it into faſhion. a young mind fill, fluctuating in unſettled u 
| "Theſe are indeed follies, but they are only. fol- tions, and neither fortified by inftruRion, 1 
i es; and, however wild or ridiculous, can enlightened by experience; yet what muſt Wn 
; very little affect others. 5 the event of ſuch a triumph? A man can 
But ſuch pride, once indulged , too frequent- ſpend all his life i in frolick : age, or diſeaſ, 
y. operates upon more important objects, and ſolitude, will bring ſome kours of ſerious cc 
incl nes men not only to vindicate their errors, ſideration; and it will then afford no com 
but their vices; to perſiſt in practices which to think that he has extended the dominion 
their own hearts condemn, only left they ſhould vice, that he has loaded himſelf with the crin 
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thers , and. can never know the extent of 
bun wickedneſs, or make reparation for the 


* E hief that he has cauſed. T here is not, 
1 haps in all the ſtores of ideal anguiſh, a 

1, cht more painful than the conſciouſneſs of 
1 Ws propagated corruption by vitiating prin- 
| i Es, of having not only drawn others from 
pla ats of virtue, but blocked up the way by 
e neh they ſhould return, of having blinded 
rc; to every beauty but the paint of pleaſure, 
gu 5 deafened them to every call but the alluring 
uche of the ſyrens of deſtruction. 


here is yet another danger in this practice: 
* who cannot deceive others are very often 


ſophiſtry till their own reddon is entangled, 
repeat their poſitions till they are credited 


re in the cauſe, and by long wiſhing for de- 
ſtrative arguments, they at laſt bring them- 
to fancy that they have found them. 
are then at the uttermoſt verge of wicked- 
| and may die without having that light re- 
ed in their minds which their own pride 
bntumacy have extinguiſhed. 
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WY a part of human life ae} in a ſtate 


ntrary to our natural defires, that one of 
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ability 
ttled ul 
muſt ll 


bearing calamities. 


niſh his mifid with thoſe principles that 
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liſeale | ſect of ancient philoſopher: 8 chat boaſted to 
ious o. arried this neceſſary ſcience to the higheſt 
0 comk ion, were the Stoicks, or ſcholars of Zeno, 
8 wild enthuſi aſtie virtue poet tended to an 
the cri 11 
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not to dwell on things of ſolemn and awful con- 


eſsful in deceiving themſelves ; they weave 


emſelves ; by often contending they grow 


P men who can be charged with feweſt fail- 
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Of all the WOES that bad the mortal flate, we _ | 6 — 
Pag er thy portion, mildy meet thy fates, q 
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incipal tapicks of moral inſtruction is the 
And ſuch is the cer- 
of evil; that it is the duty of every man 


aable him to aft ue it WIR decency and 


1 


ings, either with reſpe& to abilities or virtue, 
are generally moſt ready to allow them: for, 


ſideration, the humility of confeſſors, the tears 
of ſaints, and the dying terrors of perſons emi- 
nent for piety and innocence, it is well known 
that Cæſar wrote an account of the errors com- 
mitted by him in his wars of Gaul; and that 
Hippocrates, whoſe name is perhaps in rational 
eſtimation greater than Czſar's, warned poſte- 
rity againſt a miſtake into which he had fallen. 


So much,“ ſays Celſus, does the open and 


© artleſs confeſſion of an error become a man 
© conſcious that he has enough remaining to 
ſupport his character. 

As all error is meanneſs, it is 1 ben on 
every man who conſults his own dignity,” to 
retract it as ſoon as he diſcovers it, without 
WY any cenſure ſo much as that of his'own 

ind. As juſtice requires that all injuries 
mould be repaired, it is the duty of him Woo 
has ſeduced others by bad practices, or falſe "= 
notions, to endeayour that ſuch as have adopted 4 
his errors ſhould know his retraction, and that 
thoſe who have learned yice by his example, 
ſhould by his example be N 8 85 
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exemption from the ſenſibilities of 8 a 
mortals, and who proclaimed .themſelyes exalt- 
ed, by the des of their ſect, above the 
reach of th6ſe miſeries which embitter liſe to tbe 
reſt of the world. They therefore removed 
pain, poverty, loſs of friends, exile, and vio- 8 
ent death, from the catalogue of evils ; ; and 
paſſed, in their haughty ſtyle, a kind of irre- 
verſible decree, by which they forbade them to 
be counted any longer among the objects of ter- 
ror or anxiety, or to give any diſtur bance to the 
e cf: a wiſe Male ae. 
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This edict was, I think, not uniyerſally ob- 
ſerved; for though one of the more reſolute, 
when he was tortured by a violent diſeaſe, cried 
out, that let pain haraſs him to its utmoſt pow- 
er, it ſhould never force him to. conſider it as 


other than indifferent and neutral: yet all had 


not ſtubbornneſs to hold out againſt their ſenſes ; 
for a weaker pupil of Zeno is recorded to have 
confeſſed, in the anguiſh of the gout, that 4e 
now found pain to be an evil. 

It may however be queſtioned, whether theſe 
philoſophers can be very properly numbered 
among the teachers of patience: for if pain be 
not an evil, there ſeems no inſtruction requiſite 
how it may be borne ? and therefore, when they 
endeavour to arm their followers with arguments 
againſt it, they may be thought to have given 
up their firſt poſition. But ſuch inconſiſtencies 
are to be expected from the greateſt underſtand 
ings, when they endeayour to grow eminent by 
ſingularity, and employ their ſtrength in eſta- 
bliſhing opinions oppoſite to nature. 

The controverſy about the reality of external 


evils is now at an end. That life has many 
miſeries, and that thoſe miſeries are, ſometimes, 
- at leaſt, equal to all the powers of fortitude, is 


now univerſally confeſſed ; and therefore it is 
uſeful to conſider not ur how, we may eſcape 


them, but by what means thoſe which either the 


accidents of affairs or the infirmities of nature, 


muſt bring upon us, may be mitigated and 


lightened, and how we may make thoſe hours 
leſs wretched, which the condition of our per- 
ſent exiſtence will not allow to be very happy. 


The cure for the greateſt part of human mi- 


ſcries'is not radical, but palliative. Infelicity 
is inyolved in corporeal nature, and interwoven 
with our being; abb attempts therefore to de- 
cline it wholly are uſeleſs and vain : the armies 


of pain ſend their arrows againſt us on every 


ſide, the choice is only between thoſe which are 
more or leſs ſharp, or tinged with poiſon of 
greater or leſs malignity; and the ſtrongeſt ar- 
mour which reaſon can ſupply will only blunt 
their points, but cannot repel them. 

The great remedy which Heaven has.put in 


our hands is patience; by. which, though we 


eannot leſſen the torments of the body, we can 
in a'great meaſure preſerve the peace of the 
mind, and ſhall ſuffer only the natural and ge- 
nuine force of an evil, withdut A —— its 
aer menx; or prolonging i its effects. 


time and attention in complaints, that, if 2 


There is indeed natking more unſuitable 997 
the nature of man in any calamity than ray ll 
and turbulence, which without examining whe.} 
ther they are not ſometimes 1 impious, are at lea ; 4 
always offenſive, and incline others rather 0% | 
hate and deſpiſe than to pity: and aſſiſt us. % 
what we ſuffer has been brought upon us bi 3 
ourſelves, it is obſerved by an ancient poet, tl E 
patience is eminently our duty, fince no 00 
ſhould be angry at feeling that which * 10 . 
| deſerved. 


— 


Leniter ex merito quicquid patiare ferendum e 72 : 
Let pain es without complaint be horne. 


And ſurely, if we. are conſcious that. we tl 4 
not contributed to our own. N if af i 


eaſier, ſince our pain is then without. aggran 2 
tion, and we have not the bitterneſs of remor 1 : 
to add to the aſperity of misfortune. : * 

In thoſe evils which are allatted to us by Pu .v 


” 
$5 Bert 3 


bered, that i impatience can n have 1 no M 4 
fe&, but to deprive us of the canſolations whid 4 
our condition admits, by driving away from uf W 
thoſe by whoſe canverſation or advice we migi 3 f 
be amuſed or helped; and that with regard = 
futurity it is yet leſs to be juſtified, ſince, with 2 i 
out leſſening the pain, it cuts off the hope 4 a 


that reward, which he by whom it is inflices k * 


will confer upon them that bear it well. 4 9 k 
In all evils which admit a remedy, impai 


ence is to be avoided, becauſe it waſtes i 


perly applied, might remove the cauſe. Tl ct b 
renne, among the acknowledgments which! 7 A 
uſed to pay in converſation to the memory a F 
thoſe by whom he had been inſtructed in the af 9 
of war, mentioned one with hanaur, who raue 9 
him not to ſpend his time in regretting any nil 
take which he had made, but to ſet himſelf iu 
mediately and vigorouſly to repair it. 9 
Patience and ſubmiſſion are very carefully mW 
be diſtinguiſhed from. cowardice. and indolenoſ 
We. are not to repine,, but we may lawful 


ſtruggle; for the calamities of life, like the vil 


ceſſities of nature, are calls to labour and eu 
ciſes of diligence, When we feel any preſlul 


ſtrels, we are not to tondude that we can 


* obey the will of Heaven by languiſning un- 
* t, any more than when we perceive the pain 


lirſt we are to imagine chat water is prohi- 


19 . Of mis fortune it never can be certainly 
l 1 n whether, as proceeding from the hand 

tha 5 of it is an act of favour or of puniſnment: : 
on 


nce all the ordinary diſpenſations of pro- 
ce are to be interpreted according to the 
ral analogy of th ngs, we may conclude 
we have a right to remove one inconveni- 
as well as another: that we are only to 
care leſt we purchaſe eaſe with guilt ; and 
our Maker's purpoſe, whether of reward 
werity, will be anſwered by the labours 
he lays us under the neceſſity of perform- 


4 39 
0 Olle 7 7 
Eo 


dis duty is not more difficult in any ſtate 
in diſeaſes intenſely painful, which may 


2 al * Big ls he's L 
muy d ſuffer ſuch exacerbations as ſeem to ſtrain 
Fraue jowers of life to their utmoſt ſtretch, and 


very little of the attention vacant to pre- 
r reproof. In this ſtate the nature of man 
es ſome indulgence, and every extrava- 
but impiety may be eaſily forgiven him. 
eſt we ſhculd think ourſelves too ſoon en- 
to the mournful privileges of irreſiſtible 
„it is proper to reflect, that the utmoſt 
ſh which human wit can contrive, or hu- 


mige alice can inflict, has been borne with 
ard 1 ncy ; and that if the pains of diſeaſe be, 
Win elieve they are, ſometimes greater than 
hope WM artificial torture, they are therefore in 


dwn nature ſhorter, the vital frame is 
broken, or the union between ſoul and 


> ſoon ceaſe to feel our maladies when they 


ecome too violent to be borne. Ithink 
$ {ome reaſon for queſtioning whether the 


No. XXXIII. 


he eartly ages of the world, as is well 


lawfu ons, when innocence was yet untainted, 
398 mplicity EO mankind was 
ind e | 
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is for a time ſuſpended by inſenſibility, ; 


pwn to thoſe who are verſed in ancient 


body and mind are not ſo proportiched, that 
the one can bear all that can be inflicted on the 


other, whether virtue cannot ſtand its ground 


as long as life, and whether a ſoul well princi- 
pled will not be ſeparated ſooner than ſubdued. 
In calamities which operate chiefly on our 
pafſions, ſuch as diminution of fortune, loſs. of 
Friends, or declenſion of character, the chief 
danger of impatience is upon the firſt attack, 
and many expedients have been contrived, by 
which the blow may be proken. Of theſe the 
moſt general precept is, not to take pleaſure in 
any thing of which it is not in our power to ſe- 
cure the poſſeſſion to ourſelves. This counſel, 
when we conſider the enjoyment of any terreſ- 
trial advantage, as oppoſite to a conſtant and 
habitual ſolicitude for future felicity, is un- 
doubtedly juſt, and delivered by that authority 
which cannot be diſputed ; but in any other 
ſenſe, is it not like advice not to walk leſt we 
ſhould ſtumble, or not to ſee leſt our eyes ſhould 
light upon deformity? It ſeems to me reaſon- 
able to enjoy bleſſings with confidence, as well 


as to reſign them with ſubmiſſion, and to hope 


for the continuance of good which we poſſtſs 
without inſolence or voluptuouſneſs, as for the 


reſtitution of that which we loſe without defpon- 


dency or murmurs. 

The chief ſecurity againſt the fruitleſs, an- 
guiſh of impatience muſt arife from frequent 
reflection on the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
God of nature, in whoſe hands are riches and 
poverty, honour and diſgrace, pleaſure and 
pain, and life and death. A ſettled conviction 
of the tendency of every thing to our good, and 
of the poſſibility of turning tniſcries into happi- 
nefs, by receiving them rightly, will incline us 


to bleſs the name of x the n au ether he giver” 


or takes ava. 
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Quod caret alterna requie — non et. 
IF. 
Alternate reſt and labour long endure. 


Ovid, 


hippy in the element of bee pleaire; 
and conſtant plenty, under the protection of 
Peſt; a gentle divinity, who required of her 


worſhippers neither altars nor ſacrifices, and 


. 
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whoſe rites were only perſormed by proſtrations 
upon turfs of flowers in ſhades of jaſmine and 
myrtle, or by dances on the banks of | rivers. 
flowing with milk and nectar. | 
Under this eaſy government the firſt genera- 
tions breathed the fragrance of perpetual ſpring, 
eat the fruits which, without culture, fell ripe 
into their hands, and flept under bowers arched 
by nature, with the birds ſinging over their 
heads, and the beaſts ſporting about them. But 
by degrees they began to loſe their original in- 
tegrity; each, though there was more than 
enough for all, was deſirous of appropriating 
part to himſelf. Then entered violence and 
fraud, and theft and rapine. Soon after pride 


and envy broke into the world, and brought . 


with them a new ſtandard of wealth; for men, 
who till then thought themſelves WS kn they 
wanted nothing, now rated their demands, not 
by the calls of nature, but by the plenty of 
others; and began to conſider themſelves as 
poor, when they beheld their own poſſeſſions ex- 
ceeiled by thoſe of their neighbours. Now only 
one could be happy, becauſe only one could 
have moſt, and that one was always in danger, 


left the fame arts by which he had ſupplanted. 


others ſhould be practiſed upon himlf. 
Amidſt the prevalence of this corruption, the 


ſtate of the earth was changed; the year was 


divided into ſeaſons; part of the ground be- 
came barren, and the reſt yielded only berries, 
acorns, and herbs. The ſummer and autumn 
indeed furniſhed a coarſe and inelegant ſuffici- 
ency, but winter was without any relief; Fa- 
mine, with a thouſand diſeaſes, which the in- 
clemency of the air invited into the upper regi- 


ons, made havock among men, and there ap- 


peared to be dangengeſt they ſhould be deſtroyed 
before they were reformed. 
To oppoſe the devaſtations of F amine, -who 
. ſcattered the ground every where with carcaſes, 
Labour came down upon earth. 
the ſon of Neceſſity, the nurſeling of Hope, and 
the pupil of Art; 


rity of his governeſs. His face was wrinkled 


with the wind, and ſwarthy with the ſun ; he . 


had the implements of huſbandry in one ind, 
with which. he turned up the earth ; in the 
other ke had the tools of architecture, and 
raiſed walls and towers at his pleaſure. 


* « 
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© here the power to whom you are conſigned, 


impotent and deceitful goddeſs, who can nei. 
© ther protect nor relieve you, but reſigns you] 


© ſhallfell the oak, and divide rocks, and ſubf 


Labour was 


he had the ſtrength of his 
mother, the ſpirit df his nurſe, and the dexte- 


He 


called out with a rough voice Mortals! ſee 8 A 
© and from whom you are to hope for all your 
« pleatures and all your ſafety. You have long 
© languiſhed under the dominion of Reſt, an 


© to the firſt attacks of either Famine or Diſeaſe al 
and ſuffers her ſhades to be invaded by every * A 
© enemy, and deſtroyed by every accident. 

Awake therefore to the call of Labour. 1 
© will teach you to remedy the ſterility of th: 
« earth, and the ſeverity of the ſky; I will 
© compel ſummer to find proviſions for the win. 
© ter; I will force the waters to give you thei 
a fiſh, the air its fowls, and the foreſt its beaſts; 
© T will teach you to pierce the bowels of th! 
© earth, and bring out from the caverns of th! 
© mountains metals which ſhall give ſtrength t ; 8 
© your hands, and ſecurity to your bodies, il 
© which you may be covered from the aſfauli 
© of the fierceſt beaſts, and with which yuſ 


0 Jett all nature to your uſe and pleaſure.” | 
| Encouraged by this magnificent invitatia 
the inhabitants of the globe conſidered Label Pp 
as their only friend, and haſted to his comma | 1 
He led them out to the fields and mountain} I 1 
and ſhewed them how to open mines, to leu 
hills, to drain marſhes, and change the cout I 
of rivers. The face of things was immediate F 
transformed ; the land was revel with torn 
and villages, encompaſſed with fields of cM a 
and plantations of fruit- trees; and nothing . 
ſeen but heaps of grain and baſkets of e i, 
tables, and crowded ſtore-houſes. 2; 
Thus Labour and his followers added ent = 
hour new acquiſitions to their 1 1 
ſaw Famine gradually diſpoſſeſſed of his domi F 
ons; till at laſt, amidſt their jollity and . 
umphs, they were depreſſed and amazed by 
approach of Laſſitude, who was known by - 
ſunk eyes, and dejected countenance. She cu 
forward trembling and groaning : at ev 2 
croan the hearts of all thoſe that beheld *. e 
this courage, their nerves ſlackened, 1 
hands ſnook, and the inſtruments of 1 | J 
from their graſp. . 1 
Shocked with this horrid phantom, they 
flected with regret on their enſy compliance 
the ſolicitations of Labour, and began tos: 


in forthe golden hours which they remember- 
o have paſſed under the reign of Reſt, whom 
| nded to dedicate the remaining part of their 
5. Reſſ had not left the world; they quickly 
d her; and, to atone for their former de- 
tion, invited her to the enjoyment of thoſe 


ou | 
iy | zuiſitions which Labour had procured them. 
very 1 Reſt therefore took leave of the groves and 
is, which the had hitherto inhabited, and 
: U tered into palaces, repoſed herſelf in alcoves, 
* the | ſlumbered away the winter upon beds of 
will mn, and the ſummer in artificial grottos with 


-ades playing before her. There was indeed 


Win. Ga 

ther rays ſomething wanting to complete her feli- 
altes v, and ſhe could never lull her returning fu- 
f ak ives to that ſerenity which they knew before 


f th ir engagements with Labour : nor Was her 
rth ti ninion entirely without controul, for ſhe was 
; i ged to ſhare it with Luxury, though ſhe 


: ays looked upon her as a falſe friend, by 
h vol dm her influence was in reality deſtroyed 
4 Gl 5 le it ſeemed to be promoted. 


Phe two ſoft aſſociates, however, reigned 
ſome time without viſible diſagreement, till 
aſt Luxury betrayed her charge, and let in 
ſe to ſeize upon her worſhippers. Reſt 
d flew away, and left the place to the uſur- 
to le ; Who employed all their arts to fortify 
Wo lves in their poſſeſſion, and to ſtrengthen 
intereſts of each other. „ 


tom 15 | 
of cal es ſhe eſcaped the incurſions of Diſeaſe ; but 
ing w. | her reſidence invaded by a more flow and 


a languiſhing and repining look, and 
dw herſelf upon the couch, placed and adorn- 


ſhe ſeated, than a general gloom ſpread it- 
at cM 
1d her 'ſ * 
ed, ti 


; 5 | 


„they! 
iance W 
m to} 
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reſolved again to viſit,” ant to whom they | 


eſt had not always the ſame enemy: in ſome. 


le intruder, for very frequently, when every 
& was compoſed and quiet ; when there was 
er pain Within, nor danger without; 
in every flower was in bloom, and every gale 
rhted with perfumes; Satiety would enter 


or the accommodation of Reſt. No ſooner 


on every fide, the groves immediately loſt 
r verdure, and their inhabitants deſiſted from 


77 
their melody, the breeze ſunk in ſighs, and the 
flowers contracted their leaves, and ſhut up 


their odours. Nothing was ſeen on every ſide 


but multitudes wandering about they knew not 
whither, in queſt they knew not of what; no 


voice was heard but of complaints that menti- 


oned no pain, and murmurs that could tell of 
no misfortune. 

Reſt had now loſt her authority. Her fol- 
lowers again began to treat her with contempt; 
ſome of them united themſelves more cloſely to 
Luxury, who promiſed by her arts to drive 
Satiety away; and others, that were more wiſe, 
or had more fortitude, went back again to La- 
bour, by whom they were indeed protected 
from Satiety, but delivered up in time to Laſſi- 


tude, and forced by her to the bowers of Reſt. 


Thus Reſt and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of ſhort duration -and uncertain tenure, 
and their empire liable to inroads from thoſe 
who were alike enemies to both, They each 
found their ſubjects unfaithful, and ready to 
deſert them upon every opportunity. Labeur - 


 faw the riches which he had given always car- 


ried away as an offering to Reſt, and Reſt found 
her votaries in eyery exigence flying from her 
to beg help of Labour. They, therefore, at 
laſt determined upon an interview, in which 

they agreed to divide the world between them; 
and govern it alternately, allotting the domi- 
nion of the day to one, and that of the night to 
the other, and promiſed to guard the frontiers 
of each other; ſo that, whenever hoſtilities were 
attempted, Satiety ſhould be intercepted by La- 
bour, and Laſſitude expelled by Reſt. Thus 
the ancient quarrel was appeaſed; and as ba- 
tied is often fucceeded by its contrary,” Reſt af- 
terwards became pregnant by Labour, and was 

delivered of Health; a benevolent goddeſs, who 
conſolidated the union of her parents, and con- 
tributed to the regular viciſſitudes of their reign, 
by diſpenſing her gifts to thoſe only who ſhared 
their lives in juſt proportions between Reſt and 
Labour. Ys 
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SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1750. 


on ſine v0 
en, et filuæ . 


Hon. 


Alarned with ery ring gale, 
In ev. Yb in ev'ry vale. 


F Have been cenfired for having hitherto de- 

dicated ſo few of my ſpeculations to the la- 
dies; and indeed the moraliſt whoſe inſtructions 
are accommodated only to one half of the hu- 
man ſpecies, muſt be confeſſed not ſufficiently 
to have extended his views. Yet, it is to be 
” conſidered, that maſculine duties afford more 
room for counſels and obſervations, as they are 
leſs uniform, and connected with things more 
ſubject to viciſſitude and accident; we therefore 
find that, in philoſophical diſcourſes which teach 
by precept, or hiſtorical narratives that inſtruct 
by example, the peculiar virtues or faults of 
women fill but a ſmall part ; perhaps generally 
too ſmall; for ſo much of our domeſtick hap- 
pineſs is in their hands, and their influence is 


ſo great upon our earlieſt years, that the uni- 
verſal intereſt of the world requires them to be 
well inſtructed in their province; nor can it be 
thought proper, that the qualities by which ſo 

much pain er pleaſure may be given, ſhould be 


left to the direction of chance. 
I have, therefore, willingly given a place l in 


my paper to a letter, which, perhaps, may not 


be wholly uſeleſs to them whole chief ambition 
is to pleaſe, as it ſhews how certainly the end 
is miſſed by abfurd and ph a hs endeavours 


at diſtinction. | 
TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


Am a young genthrian at my own diſpoſal, 
with a conſiderable eſtate ; and having paſſ- 


ed through the common forms of education, 
ſpent ſome time in foreign countries, and'made 
myſelf diſtinguiſhed ſince my return in the po- 
liteſt company, I am now arrived at that part 


of lite in which every man is expected to ſettle, 


and provide for the continuation of his lineage. 
I withſtood for ſome time the ſolicitations and 
remonſtrances of my aunts and uncles, but at 
lat was perſuaded to viſit Anthea, an heireſs, 


2 


ELPHINSTON, 


friends declared that we were born for each 
other, all thoſe on both ſides who had no inter. 
eſt in hindering our union contributed to pro- 
mote it, and were conſpiring to hurry us into 


matrimony, before we had an opportunity o 


knowing one another. I was, however, too 


old to be given away without my own conſent; T 


5 1 
4 . 


and kaview happened to pick up an opinion 


which to many of my relations ſeemed extreme-| F 


knowledge of the perſon with whom I was o 3 


the courtſhip was by no means difficult, 9 
Anthea had a wonderful facility of evading , * 


queſtions which I ſeldom repeated, and of bar. 


ring approaches which I had no great W 4 


to preſs. 


Thus the time paſſed away in viſits and ciri. = 


lities, without any ardent profeſſions of low, 4 
or formal offers of ſettlements. 


into the private character, and therefore I was 


not yet able to inform myſelf of her humour ui 1 


inclinations. 


At laſt I ventured to . to her to mak „ 
one of a ſmall party, and ſpend a day in view- 2 . 
ing a ſeat and gardens a few miles diſtant ; andi 


- whoſe lad lies contiguous to mine, and whote | A , 
birth and beauty are without objection. Our 


IV odd, that a man might be unhappy with z 
large eſtate, determined to obtain a nearer ö 1 


I often attend. 3 = 
ed her to publick places 3 in which, as is well} 1 N. | 
known, all behaviour. is ſo much regulated b A 

cuuom, that very little inſight can be gained 


0 


having, upon her compliance, collected the cl 4 = 
of the company, 1 brought at the hour a coaci_l 
Fwhich I had borrowed from an acquaintance, 


having delayed to buy one myſelf, till I hou! 


have an opportunity of taking the lady's opini| 
on for whoſe uſe it was intended. Anthea cam 
down, but as ſne Was going to ſtep into the 


coach, ſtarted back with great appearance a 


terror, and told us that ſhe durſt not enter, for 


the ſhocking colour of the lining had ſo mud 


*F 


air of the mourning-conch i in Bf ſhe fol- 
red her aunt's funeral three years before, that 
ſhould never have her poor dear aunt out 0 

| head, 

knew that it was not for I to argue 
h their miſtreſſes; I therefore ſent back the 


all entered, the coachman began to drive, 
we were amuũng ourſelves with the expec- 


inclination , of the carriage, Anthea 
amed out, that ſhe was overthrown. We 
| obliged to fix all our attention upon her, 


ries, at every corner where we had occaſion 
19: at intervals ſhe entertained us with 


hman to take care and drive without Jolt- 
The poor fellow endeavoured to pleaſe 
and therefore moved very flowly, till An- 
found out that this pace would only keep 
ger on the ſtones, and deſired that I would 


him to make more ipeed. He-whipped 


1s to 

drſes, the coach jolted again, and Anthea 
for omplaiſantly told us how much ſhe repent- 
ding it ſhe made one of our company. 


laſt we got into the ſmooth road, and be- 


rack 

A udden, Anthea ſaw a brook before us, 
=} 4 d ſhe could not venture to paſs. We were, 
low ore, obliged. to. alight, that we might 


over the bridge; but when we came to it, 
und it ſo narrow, that Anthea durſt not 
| | foot upon it, and was content, after 
ponſultation, to call the coach back; and 
umerzble precautions, terrors, and la- 
tions, croſſed the brook. 


0 vl 3 1 N 
vn 6 


and directions were accordingly given to 
achman, when, Anthea informed us, that 


2 and 
r motion, and. begged of me to look aut 
Ed minute leſt we ſhould all be eonſumed. I 


he moſt ſolemn declarations that all was 


ſhoull} 

5 - .| and that I hoped. we ſhould reach the place 
pini 

a came pt loling our lives either by fire or water. 


nore or with leſs ſpeed, but always with 
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ch, and got another more gay. Into this 


on of what we ſhould ſee, when, upon a 


ch ſhe took care to keep up by renewing her 


ful complaints of the uneaſiveſs of the coach, 
obliged me to call ſeveral times on the 


o think our difficulties at an end, when, 


neceſſary after this delay to mend our 


common for the axle to catch fire with a 


prced to obey, and gave her from time to 


g ve paſſed on over ways ſoft and hard, 


eiſſitudes of anxiety, Af the n was 
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hard, we were jolted; ; if ſoft, we were linking, 
If we went faſt, we ſhould he overturned; if 


; lowly, we ſhould never reach the place. At 


length ſhe ſaw ſomething which ſhe called a 
cloud, and began to conſider that at that time 
of the year it frequently thundered. This ſeem- 
ed to be the capital terror, for after that the 
coach was ſuffered to move on; and no danger 


was thought too dreadful to be encountered, 


provided ſhe could get into a houſe before the 
thunder. „ 
Thus our whole converſation paſſed in dan- 
gers, and cares, and fears and conſolations, 
and ſtorieg of ladies dragged in the mire, forced 
to ſpend all the night on a heath, drowned in 
rivers, and burnt with lightning; and no ſooner 
had a hair-breadth eſcape ſet us free from one 


calamity, but we were threatened with ano- 
5 gh 


At length we reached the houſe where we in- 
tended to regale ourſelves ; and I propoſed to 
Anthea the choice of a great number of diſhes, 
which the place, being well provided for enter- 
tainment, happened to afford. She made ſome 
objection to every thing that was offered ; one 
thing the hated at that time of the year ; ano- 
ther ſhe could not bear ſince ſie had ſeen it 
ſpoiled at Lady Feedwell's table ; another ſhe 
was ſure they could not dreſs at this houſe; and 
another ſhe could not touch without French 
ſauce. At laſt the fixed her mind upon ſalmon, 
but there was no ſalmon in the houle. 
however procured with great expedition; and 
when it came to the table ſhe found that her 
fright had taken away her ſtomach, which in- 
deed ſhe thought no great loſs, for the could 
never believe that any thing at an inn could be 
cleanly got. 

Dinner was now over, and the company pro- 
poſed, for I was now paſt the condition of mak- 
ing overtures, that we ſhould purſue our original 
defign of viſiting the gardens. Anthea declared 
that ſhe could not imagine what pleaſure we ex- 
pected from the ſight of a few green trees and a 
little gravel, and two or three pits of clear wa- 
ter; that for her part ſhe hated walking till the 


cool of the evening, and thought it very likely 
to rain; and again wiſhed that ſhe had ſtaid at 


home. We then reconciled ourſelves to our dĩſ- | 
appointment, and began to talk on common 
ſubjefts, when  Apthea told. e us . at, Lace we 


P * 


It was 


came to ſee gardens, ſhe would not hinder 01 
fatis{a&tion. We all roſe, and walked through . 
the incloſures for ſome time, with no other 


trouble than the neceſſity of watching leſt a frog 


ſhould hop acroſs the way, which Anthea told 
us would certainly kill ers if ſhe ſhould hap- 
pen to ſee him. 

| Frogs, as it fell out, there were none; but 
when we were within a furlong of the 3 
Anthea ſaw ſome ſheep, and heard the wether 
clink his bell, which ſhe was certain was not 
hung upon him for nothing, and therefore no 

aſſurances nor intreaties ſhould prevail upon her 
to get a ſtep farther ; ſhe was ſorry to diſappoint 


the company, but Wc life was dearer to her than 


ceremony. | 
We came back to the inn; and Anthea now 
diſcovered that there was no time to be loſt in 
returning, for the night would come upon us, 


and a thouſand misfortunes. might happen in 


the dark. The horſes were immediately har- 
neſſed; | and Anthea , having he Is what 
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Non EHhmencus adeft, 1 non illi gratia lecto. : , 


| me Hymen nor "the graces _ the bed. 


10 THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
A you have hitherto delayed the ITY 
, ance of the promiſe, by which you gave 
us reaſon to hope for another paper upon Ma- 
trimony, I imagine you deſirous of collecting 


more materials than your own experience, or 


obſervation, can ſupply ; and 1 ſhall therefore 
lay candidly before you an account of my own 
entrance into the conjugal ſtate. 
I was about eight and twenty years old, 


when, having tried the diverſions of the town 


till T began to be weary, and being awakened 


into attention to more ſerious buſineſs by the 


failure of an attorney to whom I had implicitly 
truſted the conduct of my fortune, I reſolved to 
take my eſtate into my own care, and metho- 
di le b whole life according to the ſtrieteſt ae 
ecbhomical prudence. E 5 


could ſeduce her to Ray o long, was eager to Tha 
ſet out. But we had now a new ſcene of ter. 5 * 
rour; every man we ſaw was a robber, and rs h 
we were ordered ſometimes to drive hard, leſt a ee 
traveller whom we ſaw behind ſhould overtake K © 
us; and ſometimes to ſtop, leſt we ſhould come Wn” 
up to him who was paſſing. before us. She | _ fa 
alarmed many an honeſt-man, by begging hin een 
to ſpare her life as he paſſed by the coach, and * 
drew me into fifteen quarrels with perſons who goon 
encreaſed her fright, by kindly ſtopping to en- lick, 
quire whether they could aſſiſt us. At laſt we ch 
came home; and ſhe told her company next day . © 
what a pleaſant ride ſhe had been taking. I then 
I ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not renquire of you ey. 
what deductions may be made from this nar. F 
rative, nor what happineſs can ariſe from the A 
ſociety of that woman who miſtakes cowardice e 
for elegance, and imagines all delicacy to conlil N 
in n refuſing to be 225 ; : or 
| „ an 
I am, &c. alles 
ion for 
During 
ly nece 
Non pronuba kh: 5, let 
rs, I fo 
Sei refore h 
Without connubial Juno's aid they wed; - © | Ly in a lit 
. eh d, and 
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my acquaintance, who diſmiſſed me with num- 15 facil 
berleſs jeſts upon my own ſyſem ; having firſ ws the 
endeavoured to divert me from a deſign ſo littk th with 
worthy of a man of wit, by ridiculous accounts Its whic 
of the ignorance and ruſticity into which many them fe 
had funk in their retirement, after having dif. ued wit 
tinguiſhed themſelves in taverns and- Playhouſes þ of the 
and given hopes of riſing to uncommon emi. 22 leaſuy 
nence among the gay part of mankind. P artake 
When came firſt into the country, which, he inco 
by a negle& not uncommon among young heirs oled me 
I had never ſeen ſince the death of my father, | ws valy 
found every thing in ſuch confuſion, that being | rugalit) 
utterly without practice in buſineſs, I had gre Fu AER 
difficulties to encounter in diſentangling the per ne 
plexities of my circumſtances; they howert IT ON 
gave way to diligent application, and I perceir: om frox 
ed that the advantage of keeping my own at. they ic 
counts would very much oer balance the tim? out indi 
which W could require. N N | 


; th purſuance of this ſcheme, 1 teck leave of 


— 


I had ne now „ viſted my tenants, farveyed my 
1, and repaired the old houſe, which for ſome g 
irs had been running to decay. Theſe proofs 
decuniary wiſdom began to recommend me, 
a ſober, judicious, thriving gentleman, to 


tion to Thriftleſs and Latterwit, two ſmart 
ows, who had eſtates in the ſame part of the 
gdom, which they viſited now and then in a 
lick, to take up their rents beforehand, de- 
ch a milk-maid, make a feaſt for the vil- 
e, and tell ſtories of their own intrigues, 


ney. - 

* doubtful however for ſome time, whe- 
r I ſhould be able to hold my reſolution; but 
ort perſeverance removed all ſuſpicions. I 
every day in reputation by the decency of 
r converſation, and the regularity of my con- 
, and was mentioned with great regard at 
aſſizes, as a man very fit to be put in com- 
ſſion for the peace. 

During the confuſion of my affairs, and the 
ly neceſſity of viſiting farms, adjuſting con- 
s, letting leaſes, and ſuperintending re- 
rs, I found very little vacuity in my life, and 
refore had not many thoughts of marriage; 
in a little while the tumult of buſineſs ſub- 
d, and the exact method which I had eſta- 
ied enabled me to diſpatch my accounts with 
at facility. I had. therefore now upon my 
ds the taſk of finding means to ſpend my 
e, without falling back into the poor amuſe- 
ats which J had hitherto indulged, or chang- 


ued with ſo much eagerneſs by the gentle- 


7 pleaſures in which I could promiſe myſelf 
partaker. 


oſed me to wiſh for a companion; and the 
wn value of my eſtate, with my reputation. 
rugality and prudence, eaſily gained me ad- 


no enquiry was made after any other vir- 


lom from incumbrances, and my care of 
they termed the main chance. I ſaw, not 
out indignation, the eagernefs with which 
var I wherever _ were let out to 
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my graver neighbours of the country, who 
er failed to celebrate my management in op- 


then rode poſt back to town to ſpend their 


them for the ſports of the field, which I ſaw w 


of the country, that they were indeed the 


he inconvenience of this ſituation naturally . 


jon into every family; for I ſoon found 


nor any teſtimonial neceſſary, but of my 


p % ® l ; * 6 
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ſhow ; nor could I 90 thaw in a ſtate much 


ibit, by ſome ſeeming chance, ſpecimens of 
their muſick, their work, or their houſewifery. 


No ſooner was I placed at table, than the young 8 


lady was called upon to pay me ſome civility or 
other; nor could I find means of eſcaping, from 
1 father or mother, ſome account of their 
daughters excellences, with a declaration that * 
they were now leaving the world, and had no 


buſineſs on this ſide the grave, but to ſee their 


children happily diſpoſed of; that ſhe whom I- 
had been pleaſed to compliment at table was in- 


deed the chief pleaſure of their age, ſo good, {o 
dutiful, ſo great a relief to her mamma in the 


care of the houſe, and ſo much the papa's fa- 
vourite for her cheerfulneſs and wit, that it 
would be with the laſt reluftance that they ſhould 
part ; but to a worthy gentleman in the neigh-. 
bourhood, whom they might often viſit, they 
would not ſo far conſult their own gratification 
as to refuſe her; and their tenderneſs ſhould be 
ſhewn in her fortune, whenever a FRA ſet- 
tlement was propoſed. 8 
As I knew theſe overtures not to 5 
from any preference of me, before another 
equally rich, I could not but look with pity on 
young perſons condemned to be ſet to auctioß, 
and made cheapby injudicious commendations ; " 
for how could they know themſelves offered and 


rejected a hundred times, without ſome loſs of 


that ſoft elevation, and maiden dignity, ſo ne- 

ceſſary to the completion of female excellence ? 
I ſhall not trouble you with a hiſtory of the 

ſtratagems practiſed upon my judgment, or the 


allurements tried upon my heart; which, if you 


have, in any part of your life, been acquainted 
with rural politicks, you will eaſily conceive. 
Their arts have no great variety, they think no- 
thing worth. their care but money; and, ſup- 
poſing its influence the ſame upon all the world , 
ſeldom endeavour to deceive by any other 1 means 
than falſe computations. 

I will not deny that, by hearing mykelf loud. 2 


ly commended for my diſcretion, I began to ſet 


fome value upon my character, and was cane | 


ling to loſe my credit by marrying for love. 


therefore reſolved to know. the fortune of wo 1 

lady whom I ſhould addreſs, before I Cs 1 

af:er her wit, delicacy, or beauty. (78; ING 
. 0 | M 8 . TREND 9 50 BY 


erent from proftitution, when I found them 
Gert to play their airs before me, and to ex- 


„ 
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Phi. Aab en led me to Mitiſſa, tlie 
daughter of Chryſophilus, whoſe perſon was 


up at a diſtance from all · common temptations. 


To Mitiſſa, therefore, I obtained leave from 


her parents: to pay my conrt, and was referred 
by her again to her father, whoſe directions ſhe 
was reſolved to follow. The queſtion then was, 


only, what ſhould be ſettled. The old gentle- 


man made an enormous demand, with which. I 
refuſed to comply. Mitiſſa was ordered to exert 
| her power; ſhe told me, that if I could refuſe 

her papa, I had no love for her; that ſhe was 
an unhappy creature, and that T was a perfidi- 


ous man; then the burſt into tears, and fell 


into fits. All this, as I was no paſſionate lo- 
ver, had little effect. She next refuſed to ſee 
me; and becauſe I thought myſelf obliged to 
write in terms of diſtreſs, they had once hopes 
of ſtarving me into meaſures ; but finding me 
inflexible, the father complied with my propo- 


= and told me he liked me 128 more for being 


ſo good at a bargain. 


I was now married to Mitila, and was to 


exper ience the happineſs of a match made with- 


out paſſion. Mitiſſa ſoon diſcovered that ſhe 
was equally prudent with myſelf, and had taken 
à huſband only to be at her own command, and 


to have a chariot at her on call. She brought 


with her an old maid bende by her mo- 
ther, who taught her all the arts of domeſtick 


management ; and was, on every occaſion, her 
chief agent and directreſs- 
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th away, or treated them ſo ill, that they left me 
leaſt without deformity, and whoſe manner By. ; 
were free from reproach, as ſhe had been bred 


nothing her own but what ſhe laid up without 


ing one day invited her father to my houſe, | 


took my buſineſs in my own hands, reduced ht 


They ſoon invented 
one reaſon or other to b en my ſer- 
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vants, and Aer prevailed, on me to turn \ they 


of themſelves, and always ſupplied their places 
with tome brought from my wite's relations 
Thus they eſtabliſhed a family, over which] 
had no authority, and which was in a perpetui 
conſpiracy againſt me; for Mitiffa conſiderel 
herſelf as having a ſeparate intereſt, and though: 


my knowledge. For this reaſon ſhe- brought 
me falſe accounts of the CXPeNces of the houſt, 
joined with my tenants in complaints of - har 
times, and, by means of a ſteward of her own, 
took rewards for ſoliciting abatements of th 
rent. Her great hope is to outlive me, that fl 
may enjoy what ſhe has thus accumulated, aud 
theretore ſhe is always contriving ſome improve. 
ments of her jointure- land; and once tried ti 
procure an injunction to hinder me from fellin 
timber upon it for repairs. Her father an 
mother aſſiſt her in her projects; and are fre. 
quently hinting that ſhe is ill uſed, and re 
proaching me with the preſents that other ladi 
receive from their huſbands. - 

Such, Sir, was my fituation for ſeven years 
till at laſt my patience was exhauſted ; and hay 


laid the ſtate of my affairs before him, deteGd 
my wife in ſeveral of her frauds, turned out le 
ſteward, charged a conſtable with her mai 


to a ſettled allowance, and now write this 2 

count to warn others againſt marry ing tho 

win they! have no reaſon to eltern. Fo 
De " 0 Ce. 


” tim 

| - Homer. ; 
* ——Piping on their reeds, the flpherds W 85 
r e e e e, e x Porz. TR ' 


T. HE R E is e any Geer of: poetry 
that has allured more readers, or excited 


more writers, than the Paſtoral. 
phaſing, becauſe it entertains the mirid withre- 


, preſentations of ſcenes familiar to-almoſt every 


imagination, *and of which all can equally judge 


Whether they are well deſcribed It exhibits a 


It is generally 


life to 8 we „ * 5 BOP 
to aſſociate peace, and leifure, and innocent 
and therefore we readily ſet open the heart f 
the admiſſion of its images, which contribute 
drive away cares and perturbations, and ſu 
ourſelyes, with out reſiſtance, to be tranſport 
to elyſian regions, where we are to meet vi 


hem 
t me 
laces 
ONS, 
ich! 
etua 
dered 
ught 


0 hing but } joy, and plenty, and contetitment 3 


ade promiſes repoſe. : 95 

I: has been maintained by ſome, $i love to 
x of what they. do not know, a al is 
e moſt ancient poetry 3 and, indeed, ſince it 


"Vp 


6 with rational nature, and ſince the liſe 


þ 
thou! Fe fit man was certainly rural, we may rea- 
Wught X phi, 5 are that, as their ideas would 
oule, 2. 52 borrowed from thoſe objects with 


hard 
own, 
of the 
vat ſhe 
|, and 
prove. 
ried to 
felling 
Yr and 
re fre. 
nd re. 
> ladie 


I 97555 vere acquainted, their compoſures, 
g filled chiefly with ſuch thoughts on the 
bie cation as muſt occur to the firſt obſer- 
15, were paſtoral hymns, like thoſe which Mil- 
n introduces the original pair ſinging, in the 
y of innocence, to the praiſe of their Maker. 

For the ſame reaſon that paſtoral poetry was 
e firſt employment of the human imagination, 
is generally the firfh literary amuſement of our 
nds, We have ſeen fields, and meadows, 
d groves, from the time that our eyes opened 
don life; and are pleaſed with birds, and 
eezes, much earlier than we engage among the 
tions and paſſions of mankind. We are there- 
e delighted with rural pictures, becauſe we 
ow the original at an age when our curiolity 


1 years 
nd har 
oufſe, | 
detect 
out be 
7 mall 
zced ht 
this ac 
ng tho 


paſſions which we never felt. 


iting not only begins early, but laſts long; 
do not, as we advance into the intellec- 
| world, throw it away among many other 
diſh amuſements and paſtimes, but willingly 


5 Ke. 


e always the ſame order and beauty, and, 
dtinue to force themſelves upon our thoughts, 
ng at once obvious to the moſt careleſs re- 
a, and more than adequate tp the ſtrongeſt 
ſon, and ſevereſt contemplation. Our incli- 
ion to ſtillneſs and tranquillity 1s ſeldom 
ch leſſened by long knowledge of the buſy 
tumultuary part of the world. Inchild- 
0 we turn our thoughts to the countiy, as to 


— 


ccuſtom 
anocent 
| heart 
tribute 
and ſuft 
ranſport 
meet vw» 


a port of reſt, and perhaps with that ſecon. 
and adventitiohs gladneſs, w Mien every 
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here every gale whiſpers pleaſure, and every: 


able that poecry is nearly of the ſame an- 


be very little awakened by deſcriptions of 
urts which we never beheld, or repreſentations | 


The ſatisfaction received from this kind of 


urn to it in any hour of indolemce and relax, IJ 
on. The images of true paſtoral have al- 
ys the power os exciting delight, becauſe the 
rks of nature, from which they are dr aw nen 


region of pleaſure; we recur to it in old age 


man feels on review: vs thoſe places, or FL 


prime of life, when the world was gay with the 
bloom of novelty, when mirth wantoned at his 
ſide, and hope ſparkled before him. 

The ſenſe of this univerſal pleaſure has in- 
vited numbers without number to try their {kill in 
paſtoral performances, in which they have gene- 
rally ſucceeded after the manner of other imita- 
tors, tranſmitting the ſame i images in the ſame 
combination from one to another, till he that 
reads the title of a poem may gueſs at the whole 


ſeries of the compoſition 5 nor will a man, after 


the perutal of thouſands of theſe performances, 
find his knowledge enlarged with a ſingle view 
of nature not produced before, or his imagina- 
tion amuſed with any new application of thoſe 


views to moral purpoſes, 


The range of paſtoral is indeed narrow; for 
though nature itſelf, philoſophically conſidered, 


be inexhauſtible, yet its general effects on the 


eye and on the ear are uniform, and Wespe 
of much variety of deſcription. Poetry cannot 
dwell upon the minuter diſtinctions, by which 
one ſpecies differs from another, without de- 


parting from that fimplicity of grandeur which 


fills the imagination; nor diſſect the latent qua- 
lities of things, without loſing its general power 


ceptions. However, as each age makes ſome 
diſcoreries, and thoſe diſcoveries are by degrees 


generally known, as new plants or modes of 
culture are introduced, and by little and little 


become common, paſtoral might, receive, from 
Mae, ſmall augmentations, and exhibit 


ence in a century a ſcene ſomewhat varied. 


But paſtoral ſubjects have been often, like 
tber taken into the hands of thoſe that were 


not qualified to adorn them; men to whom the 


face of nature was ſo little known, that they 
have drawn it only after their own imagination, 


and changed or diſtorted her features, that their 
portraits might appear ſomething more than 


ſervile copies from their predeceſſors. 


Not only the i images of rural life, but the oc- 
cafions on which they can be properly produced, 
are few and general. 


The ſtate of 2 man con- 
fined to the employments and pleafures' of the 
country, is ſo little diverſified, and expoſed tö 


M2 


* 


> 


of gratifying every mind by recalling its con- 


few of thoſe accidents which p PT baue pd ere - 


8 


p lecting thoſe occurrences, that contributed . 
his uſeful enjoyments, and bring him back to the ' 


> 


> K 
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* themſelves with ee * by 
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ities, terrors, and ſurpriſes, in more compli- for a drowned lover, or the ind; nation of 1 rt 
cated tranſactions, that he can be ſhewn but fiſher that his W are e and Mycon's iT 
ſeldom in ſuch circumitances as attract curioſity accepted. tl 
His ambition is without policy, and his love Another obſtacle to the general reception of w 
without intrigue. , He has no complaints to this kind of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime th 
make of his rival, but that he is richer than pleaſures, in which the greater part of mankind cc 
himſelf; nor any diſaſters to lament, but a cr vel muſt always live. To all the inland inhabitant; w 
miſtreſs, or a bad harveſt. i of every region, the ſea is only known as an th. ju 
The conviction of the neceſſity of ſome new menſe diffuſion of waters, over which men paſ or 
ſource of pleaſure induced Sannazarius to re- from one country to another, and in which life th 
move the ſcene from the fields to the ſea, to ſub- is frequently loſt, They have, therefore, no pl 
ſtitute fiſhermen for ſhepherds, and derive his opportunity of tracing in their own thoughts, ve 
ſentiments from the piſcatory life ; for which he* the deſcriptions of winding ſhores, and calm to 
has been cenſured by Kc criticks, be- bays, nor can look on the poem in which they th 
cauſe the ſea is an object of terror, and by no are mentioned, with other ſenſations than q fol 
means proper to amuſe the mind and lay the a ſea-chart, or the etrjoal geography of an 
paſſions aſleep. Againſt this objection he Dionyſus. pre 
might be defended by the eſtabliſhed maxim, This defect Sannazarius was hindered from | 
that the poet has a right to ſelect his images, perceiving, by writing in a learned language to tru 
and is no more obliged to ſhew the ſea in a ſtorm, readers generally acquainted with the works of oe 
than the land under an inundation; but may nature; but if he had made his attempt in any by 
diſplay all the pleaſures, and wie] the dan- vulgar tongue, he would ſoon have diſcoveret the 
gers of the water, as he may lay his ſhepherd how vainly he had endeavoured to make that of 
under a ſhady -beech, without giving him an loved which was not underſtood. a fi 
ague, or letting a wild beaſt looſe upon him. I am afraid it will not be found eaſy to im. 1 
There are, however, two defects in the piſ- prove the paſtorals of antiquity, by any gret to t 
cCatory eclogue, which perhaps cannot be fup- additions or diverſifications. Our deſcription Moc 
plied. The ſea, though in hot countries it is may indeed differ from thoſe of Virgil, as a gol 
conſidered by, thoſe who live like Sannazarius, Engliſh from an Italian ſummer, and, in ſom it is 
upon the coaſts, as a place of pleaſure and diver- reſpects, as modern from ancient life; but s rur: 

- ſion, has notwithſtanding much leſs variety nature is in both countries nearly the fink, and that 
than the land, and therefore will be ſooner ex- as poetry has to do rather with the paſſions « Arc 
hauſted by a deſcriptive writer. When he has men, which are uniform, than their cuſtoms real 
once ſhewn the fun riſing or ſetting upon it, which are changeable, the varieties which tim beer 
© curled its waters with the vernal breeggg rolled or place can furniſh will be inconſiderable: an tom 
the waves in gentle ſucceſſion to the e, and 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew, in the next Pape) herd 
enumerated the fiſh ſporting in the ſhallows, he how little the latter ages have contributed to tl or d 
has nothing remaining but what is common improvement of the ruftick mule, mu 
to all — . the complaint of a r { carr 
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1 N writing or judging of Paſtoral ae advancing principles, which, having no fout mp 
neither the authors nor criticks of latter dation in the nature of things, are wholly tol ally! 
times ſeem to have paid ſufficient regard to the rejected from a ſpecies of compoſition i in whic oſt 
originals left us by antiquity, but have entan- above all others, mere nature is to be regard cad) 


It is therefore neceſſary to 1 after {ci 
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more diſtin 408 3 idea of this kind of writ- 
ing. This may, I think, be eafily found in 
the Paſtorals of Virgil, from whoſe opinion it 
will not appear very ſafe to depart, if we confider 


concurred to complete his productions; that he 
was born with great accuracy and ſeverity of 
judgment, enlightened with all the learning of 
one of the brighteſt ages, and embelliſhed with 
the elegance of the Roman court; that he em- 
ployed his powers rather in improving than in- 
venting, and therefore muſt have endeavoured 


calm to recompenſe the want of novelty by exact neſs; ; 
they that taking Theocritus for his original, he 
in <Q found paſtoral far advanced towards perſection, 


and that having ſo great a rivaly he muſt have 
proceeded with uncommon cautloß, 

If we ſearch the writings- OF Virgil for the 
true definition of a paſtoral, will be found a 


ge to 

ks d poem in which any action or pafſion is repreſented 
n any by its effects upon a country life Whatſcever 
werel therefore may, according to the: mmon courſe. 


of things, happen in the coumfy, n 
a ſubject for a paſtoral poet. Ei 
In this definition, it will imF 
to thoſe who are verſed in the Fritings of the 
modern criticks, that there is if 


nention of the 
golden age. I cannot indeed ealtly diſcover why 


o im. 
great 
ption 
as a1 


n ſom it is thought neceſſary to refer deſeriptions of a 
but rural ftate to remote times, nor can I perceive 
e, achat any writer has conſiſtently preſerved the 
ions 0 Arcadian manners and ſentiments. The only 


reaſon, that T have read, on which this rule has 
been founded, is, that, according to the cuſ- 
toms of modern life, it is imnproBable that ſhep- 
herds ſhould be capable of ha jous numbers, 
or delicate ſentiraents; and therEfore the reader 
muſt exalt his ideas of the paſtoral character, by 
carrying his thoughts back to the age in which 
the care of herds and flocks was the W 
ment of the wiſeſt and greateſt men. 

Theſe reaſoners ſeem to have been led into 
their hypotheſis, by conſidering paſtoral, not in 
general, as a repreſentation of rural nature, and 


aſtoms 
ch tim 
e: au 
pape 
1 to tis 


ments of thoſe, whoever they are, to whom the 
ountry affords pleaſure or employment, but 
mply as a dialogue, or narrative of men actu- 
ally tending ſheep, and buſied in the loweſt and 
oft laborious offices; from whence they very 


10 foul 
jlly ton 
n whic 
-egardcdl 
fter {co 


— 


1 


that every advantage of nature, and of fortune, 


onſequently as exhibiting the ideas and ſenti- 


eadily concluded, ſince the characters muſt ne- 


88 
ceſſarily be preſerved, that Acker the ſentiments 
muſt fink to the level of the ſpeakers, or the 
ſpeakers muſt be raiſed to the RES of the * 
timents. ; 
In condiginngcs of theſe b original errors, a 
thouſand precepts have been given, Shich have 


only contributed to perplex and confound. 


Some have thought it neceſſary that the imagi- 
nary manners of the golden age ſhould be uni- 
verſally preſerved, and have therefore believed, 
that nothing more could be admitted in paſtoral, 
than lilies and roſes, and rocks and ftreams, 
among which are heard the gentle whiſpers of 
chaſte fondneſs, or the ſoft complaints of amo 
rous impatience. In paſtoral, as in other writ- 


ings, chaſtity of ſentiment ought doubtleſs to ke 


obſerved, and purity of manners to be repre- 
ſented ; not becauſe the poet is confined to the 
images of the golden age, but becauſe, having 
the ſubje& in his own choice, he ought always 
to conſult the intereſt of virtue. 

Theſe advocates for the golden age lay down 
other principles, not very conſiſtent with their 
general plan; for they tell us, that, to ſupport 


the character of the ſhepherd, it is proper that 


all refinement ſhould be avoided, and that ſome 
ſlight inftances of i ignorance ſhould be inter- 
al. Thus the ſhepherd in Virgil is ſup- 


poſed to have forgot the name of Anaximander; 


and, in Pope, the term Zodiack is too hard 
for a ruſtick apprehenſion. But if we place our 
ſhepherds in their primitive condition, we may 
give them learning among their other qualifica 
tions; and if we ſuffer them to allude at all te 


things of later exiſtence, which perhaps cannot 
with any great propriety be allowed, there can 


be no danger of N them ſpeak with too 
much accur acy, ſince they converſed with divi- | 
nitie:, and tranſmitted to W ages the 
arts of life. | 

Other writers having the mean and deſpicable 5 
condition of a ſhepherd always before them, 
conceive it neceſſary to degrade the language of 
paſtoral, by obſolete terms and ruſtick words, 
which they very learnedly call Dorick, without 
reflecting, that they thus become authors of a 


mangled dialeft, which no human being ever 


could have ſpoken, that they may as well refine 
the ſpeech as the ſentiments of their perſonages, 
and that none of the inconſiſtencies which they 
endeavour to avoid, is Rare N that of j Join. 


1 
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ing elegance of 8 with e of dic- , 


tion. Spenſer begins one of his —_ 885 
ſtudied barbarity— TE 
Diggon Davie, I bid her dey: 
Or, Diggon her is, or I mifſſay., _ 
Dig. Her was her while it was day-light, 
But now her is a moſt wretched wight. 


What will the reader imagine to be the ſubject 
on which ſpeakers like theſe exerciſe their elo- 
quence? Will he not be ſomewhat diſappointed, 
when he finds them met together to condemn the 
corruptions of the Church of Rome? Surely, at 


the ſame time that a ſhepherd learns theology, 
he may gain ſome 0 006 BY with his native 


language. 
Paſtoral admits of all ranks of perſons, be- 
cauſe perſons of all ranks inhabit the country. 


It excludes not, therefore, on account of the 


characters neceſſary to be introduced, any ele- 
vation or delicacy of ſentiment; thoſe ideas only 
are improper which, not owning their original 
to rural objects, are not paſtoral. ark 15 the 
_ exclamation in Virgil— 


: I/marus, aut Rhodope, aut extremi Garamantes, 
Nec generis noſtri puerum, nec ſanguinis, edunt. 
I know thee, Love; 
And at the dugs of ſavage tygers fed ; 
Alien of birth, uſurper of the plains. | 
| DRYDEN. 
dich Pope endeavouring to copy, was carried 
to ſtill greater impropriety : .* | 


I know thee, - Love, wild as the raging ' 'main, 


More fierce than tygers on the Lybian plain; 


Thou wert from Etna's burning entrails torn; 
Begot in tempeſts, and in thunders born 


Sentiments like theſe, as they have no ground 
in nature, are indeed of little value in any 
poem; but in paſtoral they are particularly lia- 
ble to cenſure, becauſe it wants that exaltation 


above common life, which in tragick or heroick 


writings often reconciles us to bold mts and 
daring figures. 
Paſtoral being the repreſentation if an action 


or paſſion, by its Heck. upon à country life, has 


nothing peculiar but its confinement to rural 
© imagery, without which it ceaſes to be paſtoral. 


This is its true characteriſtick, and this i it can- 
not loſe by any dignity of ſentiment, or beauty 


of diction. The Polio of Virgil, with all its 


in deſerts thou wert bred, 
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elevation, is a compoſition troly bucolick, 
though rejected by the criticks; for all the 
images are either taken from the country, or 
from the religion of the age « common to all Nen 
of the empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a de diſputable 


kind, becauſe though the ſcene lies in the coun- 


try, the ſong being religious and hiſtorical, had 
been no leſs adapted to any other audience or 
place. Neither can it well be defended as a fic- 
tion, for the introduction of a god ſeems to im- 
ply the golden age, and yet he alludes to many 
ſubſequent tranſactions, and mentions' Gallus 
the poet's contemporary. 

It ſeems neceſſary to the perſection of this 
poem, that the occaſion which is ſuppoſed to 
produce it, be at leaſt not inconſiſtent with a 


country life, or leſs likely to intereſt thoſe who 
have retired into places of ſolitude and quiet, 
than the more buſy part of mankind. 


It is 
therefore improper to give the title of a paſtoral 
to verſes in which the ſpeakers, after the ſlight 
mention of their flocks, fall to complaints of 


errors in the church, and corruptions in the go- 
Nunc ſeio quid it Amor, duris in cautibus illum 


* 


vernment, or to lamentations of the death of 
ſome illuſtrious perſon, whom, when once the 
poet has called a ſhepherd, he has no longer any 
labour upon his hands, but can make the clouds 
weep, and lilies wither, and the ſheep hang 
their heads, without art or learning, genius or 


5 ſtudy. 


It is part of Claudian's character of his ruſ- 
tick, that. he computes his time, not by the 
ſucceſſion of conſuls, but of harveſts. Thoſe 
who paſs their days in retreats diſtant from the 


theatres of buſineſs are always, leaſt likely to 
hurry their imagination, with publick affairs. 


The facility of treating actions or events in 


the paſtoral ſtyle has incited many writers, from 


whom more judgment might have been expect- 


ed, to put the ſorrow or the joy which the occa- 


ſion required into the mouth of Daphne or of 
Thyrſis; and as one abſurdity muſt naturally 
be expected to make way for another, they have 
written with an utter diſregard both of life and 
nature, and filled their productions with my tho- 

logical illuſions, with incredible fictions, and 


: with ſentiments which neither paſſion nor reaſon 


could have dictated, ſince the change. which 
religion has gp 1 in the whole ſyſtem | of the 
wor Id. c 
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Au M 0 N 8 many . which men of 


imagination have drawn between the na- 
tural and moral ſtate of the world, it has been 


fiſts in Mediocrity; that to avoid every extreme 
is neceſſary, even to him who has no other care 
than to paſs through the preſent ſtate with eaſe 
and ſafety; and that the middle path is the road 
of ſecurity, on either ſide of which are not only 
the pitfals of vioe, but the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, 
© pirpoY Zerros—Mediocrity is beſt, has been 
long conſidered as an univerſal principle, ex- 


ave given it new confirmation, and to ſhewthat 
othing, however ſpecious or alluring, is pur- 
ued with propriety, or enjoyed with e be- 
yond certain limits. 


onſidered as the moſt ſolid and durable of all 


xceed the middle point, to draw the poſſeſſor 
nto many calamities, eaſily avoided by others 
hat have been leſs bountifully enriched or 
dorned. We ſee every day women periſh wi 
nfamy, by having been too willing to ſet their 
jeauty to ſhew p and others, though not with 
qual guilt or miſery, yet with very ſharp re- 
orſe, languiſhing in decay, neglect, and ob- 
urity, for 


t too high a price. And, indeed, if the opi- 


nt and ſuperlative elegance of form: 
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SEN, ns quifuls ere 25 
Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti Pet 
Sordibus teck, earet invidenda 1 
_  » Sobrius aula. | 


lobſerved that happineſs, as well as virtue, con- | 
of the corporeal frame, are of abſolute neceſſity . 

to the enjoyment” of the comforts, and to the 
performance of the duties of life, and requiſite - 


ended through the whole compaſs of life and 
ature. The experience of every age ſeems to 


Even the gifts of nature, whicha may 0 bo 


erreſtrial advantages, are found, when they 


ag rated their youthful charms. 


ion of Bacon be thought to deſerve much re- 
ard, very few ſighs would be vented for emi- 
For 
beautiful 9 ſays 1 : ar e 8885 WF V 


. 3, i 


IS 
; So hogs 


Hos. 7 


The he man hob the golden mean, 
Mo can his boldeſt wiſh contain, 
Securely views the ruin d cell, 
Mere ſordid want and ſorrow dawell ; | e 
Andi in himſelf ſerenely great, | | OE] 212 
Declines an envied room of e r ne 8 


| Fraxcts. „ 
b 15 F 
© any great accompliſhments, becauſe they, for 
© the moſt part, mow behaviour rather than 


c virtue. 5 


Health and vigour, and a aper e 


in yet a greater meaſure to the accompliſhment 


of any thing illuſtrious or diſtinguiſned; yet 


even theſe, if we can judge by their apparent © 

conſequences, are ſometimes not very beneficial * : 
to thoſe on whom they are moſt liberally beſtow- 
ed. They that frequent the chambers of the 


ſick, will generally find the ſharpeſt pains, and 


moſt ſtubborn maladies, among them whom 
confidence of the force of nature formerly be- 
trayed to negligence and irregularity; and that 
ſuperfluity of ſtrength, which was at once their 
boaſt and their ſnare, has often, in the latter 
part of life, no other effect beer rer geg 
nues them long in impotence and anguiſh. 
Theſe gifts of nature are, however, always 
bleſſings in themſelves, and to be acknowledged 


with gratitude to him that gives them; ſince 


they are, in their regular and legitimate effects, 
productive of happi neſs, and prove pernicious 
only by voluntary corruption, or idle negli- 
gence. And as there is little danger of purſu- 
ing them with too much ardour or anxiety, be- 
canſp no ſkill or diligence can hope to procure. 
them, the uncertainty. of their influence upon 
our; lives is mentioned, not to depreciate ther 
real value, but to repreſs the diſcontent and envy 


to which the want of them often gives occaſion” 


in thoſe who do not enough fuſpe& their own 
by, nor ION * Jeff is tlie ca- by 


* 
% > 


_— 
* 


. 


| mity of not poſſefſing great powers, than of not 
uſing them aright. 
Of all thoſe things that mike us ſuperior to 


others, there is none fo. much within the reach 
of our endeavours as riches, nor any thing more 
eagerly or conſtantly deſired. Poverty is an 


evil always in our view; and evil complicated 
with fo many circumitances of uneaſineſs and 
vexation, that every man is ſtudious to avoid it. 

Some degree of riches is therefore 1equired, that 
we may be exempt from the gripe of neceſſity; 
when this purpoſe is once attained, we natu- 
rally wiſn for more, that the evil which is re- 
garded with ſo much horror, may be yet at a 
greater diſtance from us; as he that has once 
felt or dreaded the paw of a ſavage, will not be 
at reſt till they are parted by ſome barrier, 
which may take away all 4 ral of a ſecond 
attack. 


To this point, if fear be not unreaſonably | 


| indulged, Cleobulus would, perhaps, not re- 
fuſe to extend his mediocrity. But it almoſt 


always happens, that the man who grows rich, 
changes his notions of poverty, ſtates his wants 


by ſome new meaſure; and, from flying the 
enemy that purſued him, bends his endeavours 
to overtake thoſe whom he ſees before him. The 
power of gratifying his appetites encreaſes their 
demands ; a thouſand wiſhes crowd in upon him, 
importunate to be ſatisfied ; and vanity and 


ambition open proſpects to deſire, which ſtill 


grow. wider, as they are more contemplated. 


Thus in time want is enlarged without 


bounds ; an eagerneſs for increaſe of poſſeſſions 
deluges the foul, and we ſink into the gulph of 


inſatiability, only becauſe we do not ſufficiently 
conſider, that all real need is very ſoon ſupplied, . 


and all real danger of 1 its invaſion eaſily preclud- 


ed: that the claims of vanity, being without 


limits, muſt be denied at laſt 3 and that the pain 
of repreſſing them is leſs/ pungent before they 
have been long accuſtomed to compliance. 
Whoſoever ſnall look heedfully upon thoſe 
who are eminent for their riches, will not think 
their condition ſuck as that he ſhould hazard his 


| quiet, and much leſs his virtue, to obtain it. 
For all that great wealth generally gives above a 


moderate fortune, is more room for the freaks 


of caprice, and more privilege for ignorance and 


vice, a quicker ſucceſſion. of flatteries, and a 
larger circle of voluptuouſneſs. 1 1 a 
There is one. reaſon ſeldom remarked” hir 
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volved in perplexities, which his inexperience 


pieces by the vultures that always hover over 


proach to be the Genius of Diſtribution. In 


© than ſcarcity. When you remember the 


© requeſt.” | 


- Uiately he opened the ground wi 
a fountain bubbling up under t 


5 foliage, and the flocks and berds quenched. their 
| thirſt. LR «ke? 


makes cighis leſs deſirable. Too much wealth 
is very frequently the occaſion of poverty. He 
whom the wantonneſs of abundance has once 
foftened, eaſily ſinks into negle& of his affairs; 

and he that thinks he can afford to be negligent | 
is not far from being poor. He will ſoon be in- 


will render unfurmountable ; he will fly for 
help to thoſe whoſe intereſt it is that he ſhould 
be more diſtreſſed, and will be at laſt torn to 


tortunes in decay. 

When the plains of India were burnt up by a 
long continuance of drought, Hamet and Raſ- 
chid, two neighbouring ſhepherds, faint with 
thirſt, ſtood at the common boundary of their 
grounds, with their flocks and herds panting 
round them, and in extremity of diitanſs prayed 
for water. On a ſudden the air was becalmed, 
the birds ceaſed to chirp, and the flocks to bleat. 
They turned their eyes every way, and ſaw a 
being of mighty ſtature advancing through the 
valley, whom they knew upon his nearer ap- 


one hand he held the ſheaves of plenty, -and in 
the other the ſabre of deſtruction. The ſhep- 

herds ſtood trembling, and would. have retired 
before him: but he called to them with 'a voice 
gentle as the breeze that plays in the evening 
among the ſpices of Sabza—* Fly not from your 
© benefactor, children of the duſt | I am. come 
© to offer you gifts, which only your own folly 
© can make. vain. You here pray for water, 
< and water I will beſtow ; let me know with 
© how much you will be ſatisfied : fpeak not 
« raſhly ; conſider, that of whatever can be en- 
£ joyed by the body, exceſs is no leſs dangerous 


pain of thirſt, do not forget the danger of 
« ſuffocation, —Now, Hamet, tell me your 


O Being, Kind and benefcent, as FAR 
© let thine eye pardon my confuſion. -I entreat 
© a little brook, which in ſummer ſhall never 
© bedry, and in winter never overflow. — It 
cis granted,” replies the Genius ; ; and imme- 
is ſabre, and 
r feet, ſcatter- 
ed its rills over the meadows; the flowers re- 
newed their fragrance, the trees ſpread a greener 


ited him likewiſe to offer his. petition: 
queſt, ſays Raſchid, * that thou wilt turn 
the Ganges through my grounds, with all his 
waters, and all their inhabitants. Hamet 
as ſtruck with the greatneſs of his neighbour's 
ntfnents, and. ſecretly repined in his heart, 
hat he had not made the ſame petition before 
im; when the Genius ſpoke—* Raſh man, be 
not inſatiable! remember, to thee that is no- 
thing which thou canſt not uſe : and how are 
thy wants greater than the wants of Hamet ?* 
Kaſchid 8 his ry, and N himſelf 


| \HE — of 1 female ſex has 8 

frequently the ſubje& of compaſſion to 
edical writers, becauſe their conſtitution of 
dy is ſuch, that every ſtate of life brings its 
culiardiſeaſes : they are placed, according to 
e proverb, between Scylla and Charybdis, 


idable ; and whether they embrace marri- 
e, or ee upon a ſingle life, are expoſed, 
conſequence of their choice, to ag mis 
„ and death. | 

It were to be wiſhed that fo 985 a degree of 
tural infelicity might not be increaſed by ad- 
titious and artificial miſeries; and that be- 
gs whoſe beauty we cannot behold without ad- 


erous ation, and whoſe- delicacy we cannot con- 
: the pplate without tenderneſs, mi ight be ſuffered 
er of enjoy every alleviation of their ſorrows. But, 
your vever it has happened; the cuſtom of the 


rid ſeems to have been formed in a kind of 
{piracy againſt them, though it does not ap- 
r but they had themſelves an equal ſhare i in 
eſtabliſhment z and preſcriptions which, by 
omſoever they were begun, are now of long 
tinuance, and by conſequence of great au- 
rity, ſeem t e almoſt excluded them from 
tent, in what ver . they ſhall | paſs 
r lives. 

f they refuſe the fociety of men, and conti- 


in that ſtate which 1s reaſooably A150 
91. 1. | 


amet, 
atreat 
never. 
It 
mme- 
e, and 
at ter- 
rs re- 
reener 
their 
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Then turning to Raſchid, the Genius in- 


6 I re- 


th no other choice than of dangers equally 


make in the preſence of the proprietor of the 
Ganges. The Genius then retired towards the 
river, and the two ſhepherds ſtood waiting the 
event. As Raſchid was looking with contempt. 
upon his neighbotir, on a ſudden was heard the 
roar of torrents, and they found by the mi ighty 
ſtream that the mounds of the Ganges were bro- 
ken: The flood rolled forward into the lands of 
Raſchid, his plantations were torn up, his flocks | 
overwhelmiedz he was ſwept away before it, and 
a crocodile deyoured him. 


% 
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| Uniblet, fill duom d is wed oith miſery. 


to place happineſs moſt in theit owh power, they 
ſoldom give thoſe that frequent their converſa- 
tion any exalted notions of the bleſſing of liber- 


ty; for whether it be that they are angry to ſee 


with what inconſiderate eagerneſs other heedleſs 
females ruſh into ſlavery,” or with what abſurd 


vanity the inartied ladies boaſt the change of 


their condition, and condemn the heroines who 


endeavour, to aſſert the natural dignity of their 


89 


with the mean appearance that "OR would 


- N 


a 


ſex; whether they are conſcious that like bar- 


ren countries they are free, only becauſe they 
were never thou ght to deſerve the trouble of a 
conqueſt, or imagine that their ſincerity is not 


always unſuſpected, when they declare their 5 


conteinpt of men; it is certain, that they; gene 


rally appear to have ſome great and inceſſant 
cauſe of uneaſineſs, and that many of them have 


at laſt been perſuaded, by powerful rhetorici- | 


ans, to try the life which they had ſo long cons 


temned, and put on their bridal ornaments at a 


time when they kaſt became them, | 
What are the real cauſes of the impatience 

which the ladies diſcover in a virgin ate, I ſhall 

perhaps take fome other occaſion to examine. 


That it is not to be envied for its happineſs, ap- 


ed; from the opinion univerſally prevalent - 
among the ſex, that no woman continues long 


in it but becauſe ſhe is not invited to forſake itt 


from the diſp6fition always ſhewn, to treat old 


1 
* 1 23 * * 
„. 


7 pears from the ſolicitude with which it is ayoid- - 


* 6 * 
2 14 
9 2 


maids as the refuſe of the weld ; - and from, the 


willingneſs with which it is often quitted at laſt, 
by thoſe whoſe experience has enabled them to 
judge at leiſure, and decide with authority. 

Vet ſuch is life, that whatever is propoſed, it 
is much eaſier to find reaſons for rejecting than 
embracing. ' Marriage, though a certain ſecu- 
_ - rity from the reproach and ſolitude of anti- 

quated virginity, has yet, as it is uſually con- 

ducted, many diſadvantages, that take away 
much from the pleaſure which ſociety pr omiſes, 
and might afford, if pleaſures and pains were 
honeſtly ſhared, and mutual confidence inviola- 
bly preſerved. 
The miſeri ies, indeed, which many ladies fuf- 
fer under conjugal vexations, are to be conſi- 
dered with great pity, becauſe their huſbands 
are often not taken by them as objects of affec- 
tion, but forced upon them by authority and 
violence, or by perſuaſion and importunity, 
equally reſiſtleſs when urged by thoſe whom they 
have been always accuſtomed to reverence and 
obey ; and it very ſeldom: appears, that thoſe 


who are thus deſpotick in the diſpoſal of their 


children, pay any regard to their domeſtick and 
perſonal felicity, or think it fo much to be en- 
quired whether they will be happy, as whether 
they will be rich. 
It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime, 
— 95 parents, not in any other reſpect to be 


numbered with robbers and aſſaſſins, frequently 


commit, that, in their eſtimation, riches and 
happineſs are equivalent terms. They have 


| paſſed their lives with no other wiſh than that of 


adding acre to acre, and filling one bag after 


another, and imagine the advantage of a daugh- 


ter ſufficiently conſidered, when they have ſe- 
cured her a large jointure, and given her rea- 
ſonable expeRations of living in the midſt of 
thoſe pleaſures with which ſhe had ſeen her father 
and mother ſolacing their age. 
There is an ical oracle received 
among the prudential part of the world, which 
adviſes fathers to marry their daughters leſt they 


Stould marry themſetves ; ; by which I ſuppoſe it 


is implied, that women left to their own con- 


duct, generally unite themſelves with ſuch part- 
ners as can contribute very little to their feli- 


eity. Who was the author of this maxim, or 


with what intentions it was originally uttered, 


I have not yet diſcovered ; but imagine that, 
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however implicitly received, it can confer no au- 


not much in their favour, muſt be confeſſed by 


made any great advantage of their liberty: they 


ence to trifle away youth, and loſe their bloom 


_ motives trifling as thoſe of a girl, or mercenar 


' vain, - glittering, and thoughtleſs as herſel 
who had ſpent a ſmall fortune in equipage al 


however ſolemnly it may ta Gb or 


thority which nature has denied; it cannot li. 
cenſe Titius to be unjuſt, leſt Caia ſhould be 
imprudent ; nor give right to impriſon for life, 
leſt liberty ſhould be ill employed. 

That the ladies have ſometimes incurred im 
putations which might naturally produce ediQ 


their warmeſt advocates ; and I have indeed ſel. 
dom obſerved, that when the tenderneſs or vir. 
tue of their parents has preſerved them from 
forced marriage, and left them at large to chuſe 
their own path in the labyrinth of life, they hare 


commonly take the opportunity of independ. 


in a hurry of diverſions, recurring in a ſucceſ. 
fion too quick to leave room for any ſettled re. 
flection; they ſee the world without gaining ex. 
perience, .and at laft regulate. their choice by 


as thoſe of a miſer. 

Melanthia came to town upon the death d 
her father, with a very large fortune, and with 
the reputation of a much larger; ſhe was there. 
fore followed and careſſed by many men | of rank 
and by ſome of underſtanding ; but having ui 
inſatiable deſire- of pleaſure, ſhe was not at li. 
ſure, from the park, the gardens, the theatre, 
viſits, aſſemblies, and maſquerades, to atten 
ſcriouſly to any propoſal, but was till impatien 
for a new flatterer, and neglected marriage s 
always in her power; till in time her admire 
fell away, wearied with expence, diſguſted 
her folly, or offended by her inconſtancy ; f 
heard of concerts to which the was not invited 
and was more than onte forced to ſit ſtill ata 
aſſembly for want of a partner. In this diſtreb| 
chance threw in her way Philotryphus, a mi 


dreſs, and was ſhiningiin the laſt ſuit for whi 
his tailor would give him credit. He had be 
long endeayouring to retrieve his extravagal 
by marriage, and therefore paid his col 
ta Melanthia, who, after (off'weeks of inſeuſ 
bility, ſaw him at a ball, and was wholly og 
come by his Th in a minuet. TV 
married; but a man cannot always dance, 4 


Philotryphus had no other method of pleali 


however, As neither was in any great degree vi- 
cious, they live together with no other unhap-- 
pinel than vacuity of mind, and that taſteleſſ- 
eſs of life which, proceeds ſrom a ſatiety of 
jurenile pleaſures, and an utter inability to fill 
their place by nobler employments. As they 
1ave known the faſhionable world at the ſame 


ubje&ts on which they ever ſpeak ; and being 
able to add, nothing to the ideas of each other, 
are not much inclined to converſation, but very 
often join in one wiſh—* That they could ſleep 
ore and think leſs.” 

Argyris, after having reſuſed a thouſand of 
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time, they agree in their notions of all thoſe 
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younger brother of a duke, a man withwwe ele- 
gance of mien, beauty of perſon, or force of 
underſtanding; ; Who, while he courted her, 
could not <lways forbear alluſions to her birth, 
and hints how cheaply ſhe would purchaſe an 
alliance to ſo illuſtrious a family. His conduct 
from the hour of his marriage has been inſuffer- 
ably tyrannical; nor has he any other regard to 


her than what ariſes from his deſire that he- 


appearance may not diſgrace him. Upon this 
principle, however, he always orders that ſhe 
ſhould be gaily dreſſed, and ſplendidly attend- 

ed; and ſhe has, among all her mortifications, 


the happineſs to take place of her eldeſt liter. 


"i ers, at laſt conſented to marry. Kos the 

end- | 
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T has been remarked, that authors are genus 


fer ; and that they ſeldom fail of giving 
oofs of their iraſc:bility upon the ſlighteſt at- 


fer of advice and information. 
Writers being beſt acquainted with one ano- 
er, have repreſented this character as prevail- 


five view of the world would have ſhewn 
em to be diffuſed. through all human nature, 
mingle itlelf with every ſpecies of ambition 
deſire of praiſe, and to diſcover its effects 
h greater or leſs reflraint, and under diſguiſes 
re or leſs artful, in all places and all condi- 
ns. 

he quarrels of writers, indeed, are more 


erved, . v4 neceſſarily a eal to the 
iſion of the puick. Their 2” 2 ies are in- 


of inſeuſf 

holly of id by applauſes from their parties, and pro- 
et. TV ged by treacherous encouragement for gene- 
lance, ® 


diverſion ; and when the conteſt happens to 
F pleali F N 


„* 


irritabile—a generation very eafily put out of | 


cks of criticiſm, or the moſt gentle or modeſt 


p among men of literature, which a more ex- 


principle of action. 


riſe high between men of genius and learning 

its memory is continued for the ſame de hae as 
its vehemence was at firſt promoted, becauſe i it 
gratifies the malevolence or curioſity of readers, 
and relieves the vacancies of life with amuſement 
and lay giter, The perſonal diſputes, there- 
fore, of rivals in wit are ſometimes tranſmitted 
to poſterity, when the grudges and heart-burn- 
ings of men leſs conſpicuous, though carried on 
with equal bitterneſs, and productiye of greater 
evils, are expoſed to the knowledge of thoſe only 
whom they nearly: affect, and ſuffered to paſs off 
and be forgotten among common and caſual | 


tranſaQions. 


The reſentment which the diſcovery of a fault 
or folly produces, muſt bear a certain propor- 


tion to our pride, and will regularly be more 


acrimonious, as pride is more immediately the - 
In whatever, therefore, 
we wiſh or imagine ourſelyes to excel, we ſhall _ 
always be diſpleaſed to have our claims to repu- 


tation diſputed, and more diſpleaſed, if the ac- 


NZ 
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compliſhment be ſuch as can | expeſi reputation 
only for its reward. For this reaſon, it is com- 
mon to find men break out into rage at any in- 


ſinuations to the diſadvantage of their wit, who 


have borne with great patience reflections on 
their morals ; and of women it has been always 
known, that np cenſure wounds ſo deeply, or 
rankles ſo long, as that which char ges them with 
want of beauty, _ 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with 


trifling purſuits, and pleaſe themſelves moſt with 


things of {mall importance, I haye often known 
very ſevere and laſting malevolence excited by 


* unlucky cenſures, which would have fallen 


without any effect, had they not happened to 
wound a part remarkably tender. Guſtulus, 
who valued himſelf upon the nicety of his pa- 
late, diſinherited his eldeſt ſon for telling him 
that the wine, which he was then commending, 
was the ſame which he had ſent away the day 
before, not fit to be drunk. Proculus withdrew 
his kindneſs from a nephew, whom he had al- 
ways conſidered as the moſt promiſing genius of 
the age, for happening to praiſe in his preſence 
the graceful horſemanſhip of Marius, And 
Fortunio, when he · was privy- counſellor, pro- 

cured a clerk to be diſmiſſed from one of the 
publick offices, in which he was eminent for his 
{kill and affiduity, becauſe he had been heard to 


fay, that there was another man in the kingdom 


on whoſe ſkill at billiards he would lay his mo- 
ney againſt Fortunio's. 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one 
houſe, and ſhared all the pleaſures and endear. 
ments of infancy together. They entered upon 
life at the ſame time, and continued their con- 
fidence and friendſhip ; conſulted each other in 


every change of their dreſs, and every admiſſion 


of a new lover; thought every diyerſion more 
entertaining, whenever it happened that both 
were preſent ; and, when ſeparated, juſtified 
the conduct, and celebrated the excellences of 
one another, Such was their intimacy, and 
ſuch their fidelity; till a birth. night approached, 
hen Floretta took one morning an opportuni., 
ty, as they were conſulting upon new cloaths, 
to adviſe her friend not to dance at the ball, and 
informed her that her performance the year be. 
fore had not anſwered the expectation which her 
. other accompliſhments had raiſed, Felicia com- 
mended her fincerity, and thanked her for the 


caution ; but told hep that ſhe danced to pleaſe 
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herſelf, and was in very little « concern what the 


eaſineſs, ſhe would ſtay away. 


viſit, with this only difference, that Felicia was 


c friend.. 


they came back, they were prevailed on, by the 


quent occaſion, when they met, to bewail the 


men might take the liberty of ſaying, but that 
it her appearance gave her dear Floretta any un. 
Floretta had 
now nothing left but to make new proteſtation⸗ 
of ſincerity and affection, with which Felicia 
was ſo well fatisfied, that they parted with more 
than uſual fondneſs, They till continued to 


more punctual than before, and often declared 
how high a value ſhe put upon ſincerity, how 
much ſhe thought that goodneſs to be eſteemel 
which would venture to admoniſh a friend of an 
error, and with what gratitude advice was to be 
received, even when it might happen to proceed 
from miſtake. 

In a few months Felicia, with great ſeriouf. 
neſs, told Floretta, that though her beauty was 
ſuch as gave charms to whatever ſhe did, and 
her qualifications were ſo extenſive, that ſhe could 
not fail of excellence in any attempt, yet ſhe 
thought herſelf obliged by the duties of friend- 
ſhip to inform her, that if ever ſhe betrayed 
want of judgment, it was by too frequent com- 
pliance with ſolicitations to ſing, for that her 
manner was ſomewhat uygraceful, and her voice 
had no great compaſs, It is true, ſays Flo. 
retta, 5 when I ſung three nights ago at Lady 
* Sprightly's, T was hoarſe with a cold; but! 
* ſing for my own ſatisfa&ion, and am not in 
the leaſt pain whether I am liked. However, 
my dear Felicia's kindneſs is not the leſs; and 
© T ſhall ey think e happy i in ſo true a 


From this time they never ſaw Lach Che 
without mutual profeſſions of eſteem, and de- 
clarations of confidence, but- went ſoon after 
into the country to viſit their relations, When 


importunity ry new acquaintance, to take lodg- 
ings in different parts of the town, and had fre- 


diſtance at which they were placed, and the un- 
certainty which each 1 BE of finding tht 
other at home. 

Thus are the fondeſt and eſt friendſhip 
diffolved, by ſuch openneſs ſincerity as in- 
terrupt our enjoyment of our own approbation, 
or rec: us to the remembrance of thoſe failings 
which we are more willing to Ange: than to 
correct, 

It is by no means e to imagine, that 


* 


he who i is offended at ie was ignorant of 
the fault, and reſents the admonition as a falſe 


f 
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it is of very little value, ſince the great at of ſo 
cloſe an intimacy is that our virtues may be 
guarded and encouraged, and our vices repreſſed 
in their firſt appearance by timely detection and 
ſalutary remonſtrances. 

It is decreed by Providence, that nothing tru- / 
ly valuable ſhall be obtained in our preſent ſtate, 


but with difficulty and danger. He that hopes 


for that advantage which is to be gained from 


_ unreſtrained communication, muſt ſometimes 


hazard, by unpleaſing truths, that friendſhip 


which he aſpires to merit. The chief rule to 


be obferved i in the exerciſe of this dangerous of- 


fice, is to preſerve it pure from all mixture of 


intereſt or vanity ; to forbear admonition or re- 
proof, when oyr conſciences tell us that they 
are incited, not by the hopes of reforming faulte, 

but the deſire of ſhewing our diſcernment, or 


gratifying our own pride by the mortification of 


It is not indeed certain that the moſt 
refined caution will find a proper time for bring- 


ing a man to the knowledge of his own failings, 


or the moſt zealous benevolence reconcile him to 
that judgment by which they are detected; but 
he who endeavours only the happineſs of him 
whom he reproves, will always have either the- 
ſatisfaction of obtaining or deſerving kindneſs ; 
if he ſucceeds, he benefits his friend; and, if 
he fails, he has at leaſt the conſciouſneſs that be 


| TO tor only doing well. 
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ities of our RAG by W of "FEW paſ- 


in- charge ; for perhaps it is moſt natural to be en 

nad raged when there is the ſtrongeſt conviction of 

ons our own guilt. While we can eaſily defend our 

5 character, we are no more diſturbed at an accu- 

ore ſation than we are alarmed by any enemy whom 

"to we are ſure to conquer ; and whoſe attack, there- 

Was fore, will bring us honour without danger. 

red But when a man feels the repreſentation of a 

how friend ſeconded by his own heart, he is eafily 

med heated into reſentment and revenge, either be- 

Con cauſe he hoped that the fault of which he was 

o be conſcious had eſcaped the notice of others; or 

cel that his friend had looked upon it with tender- 

neſs and extenuation, and excuſed it for the ſake 

ou. of his other virtues ; or had conſidered him as 

wk too wiſe to need advice, or too delicate to be, 

and ſhocked with reproach : or, becauſe we cannot 

nat feel, without pain, thoſe reflections rouſed which another. 

t ſhe we have been endeayouring to. lay aſleep; and 

3 when pain has produced anger, who would not 

ayed willingly believe, that it ought to be cicharged 

FRE on others, rather than on himſelf 7. 
t her The reſentment produced by fincerity, what. 
voice ever be its immediate cauſe, is ſo certain, and 
Flo- generally ſo keen, that very few have magnani- 
Lady mity ſufficient for the practice of a duty, which, 
but 1 above moſt others, expoſes its votaries to har d- 
ot in {ips and perſecutions ; yet friendſhip without 
ever, | 1 N As 

; and : TT 
rue 1 No. XLI. 

other £ Nulla pecordanti lux eft ingrata graviſque, 
d de- Noujlla fuit cujus non meminiſſe velit. 
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lod: No day s 3 /hall the good regret, 
d fre- Nor wiſh one bitter moment to forget: 
ail the They ftretch the limits of this narrow ſpan; 
be un. And, by enjoying, live paſt life again. | 
ag the 1 | 85 
d{hips O few of ghe hours of life are filled up with 
as in- objects te to the mind of man, and 


ation, 
ailing 
han to 


or employment, that we are forced to haye re- 
courſe every moment to the paſt and future for 
ſupplemental ſatisfactions, and relieve the vacu- 


* 


e that 


ſo frequently are we in want of preſent pleaſures | 


ſages, or anticipation of events to come. 
I cannot hut conſider this neceſſity of fearch- | 


ing on every ſide for matter on which the atten - 
tion may be employed, as a ſtrong proof of the , 
fuperior and * ann of the foul of _.. 
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We 3 no reaſon to believe that other crea 
tures have higher faculties, or more extenſive 
capacities, than the preſervation of themſelves, 
or their ſpecies, requires; they ſeem always to 
be fully employed, or to be completely at eaſe 
without employment, to feel few intellectual 


miſeries or pleatures, and to have no exuberance. 


of underſtanding to lay out upon curioſity or 
caprice, but to have their minds exactly adapted 
to their bodies, with few other ideas than ſuch 
as corporal, pain or pleaſure impreſs upon them. 
Of memory, which makes ſo large a part of 
the excellence of the human ſoul, and which 
has ſo much influence upon all its other Powers, 
but a ſmall-portion has been allotted to the ani- 
mal world. We do not find the grief with 
which the dams lament the loſs of their young, 
proportionate to the tenderneſs with which they 
careſs, the aſſiduity with which they feed, 


or the vehemence with which they deſend 
them. Their regard for their offspring, when 


it is before their eyes, is not, in appearance, 


leſs than that of a human parent; but when it 


is taken away, it is very ſoon forgotten, and 
after a ſhort abſence, if brought again, wholly 


; diſregarded. 


That they have very little remembrance of 


any thing once out of the reach of their ſenſes, 


and ſcarce any power of comparing the preſent 
with the paſt, and regulating their concluſions 
from experience, "may be gathered from this, 


that their intellects are produced in their full 


perfection. The ſparrow that was hatched laſt 


ſpring makes her firſt neſt, the enſuing ſeaſon, 
of the ſame materials, and with the ſame art, as- 


in any following year; and the hen conducts 
and ſhelters her firſt brood of chickens with all 
the prudence that ſhe ever attains. 

It has been aſked by men who love to perplex 


| any thing that is plain to common underſtand- 
ings, how reaſon differs from inftin& ; and 
Prior has with no great propriety made Solomon 


| himlelf declare, that, to diftinguiſh them is te 


fool's ignorance, and the jedant's pride. To 
give an accurate anſwer to a queſtion of which 
the terms are.not completely underſtood, is im- 
poſſible ; we do not know in what either reaſon 
or inſtinct conſiſt, and therefore cannot tell with 


exactneſs how they differ: but ſurely he that 


contemplates a ſhip, and a bird's neft will not be 
long without finding out, that the idea. of the 


*. 
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one was impreſſed at once, and continued 


through all the progreſſive deſcents of the ſpe- 
cies, without variation or improyement; and 


that the other is the reſult of experiments com. 


pared with experiments, has grown, by accu. 


mulated obſervation, from leſs to greater « excel. | 


lence, and exhibits the collective Knowledge of 


different ages and various profeſſions. 


Memory is the purveyor of reaſon, the power 
which places thoſe images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exerciſed, and 
which treaſures up the determinations that are 


once paſſed, as the rule of future action, or 
grounds of ſubſequent concluſions. 


It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, 
which may be laid to place us in the claſs of 
moral agents. If we were to act only in con- 
ſequence of ſome immediate impulſe, and receive 
no direction from internal motives of choice, we 
ſhould be · puſned forward by an inyincible fata. 
lity, without power or reaſon for the moſt part 
to prefer one thing to another; becauſe we. 


could make no compariſon. but of objects which 


might both happen to be preſent. 
We owe to memory not only the increaſe of 


our knowledge, and our progreſs in rational 


enquiries, but many other intellectual pleaſures. 
Indeed, almoſt all that we can be ſaid to enjoy is 
paſt or future; the preſent is in perpetual mo- 
tion, leaves us as ſoon as it arrives, ceaſes to be 
preſent before its preſence is well perceived, and 
is only known to have exiſted by the effects 
which it leaves behind. The greateſt part of 


our ideas ariſes, therefore, from the view before 


or behind us; and we are happy or miſerable, 
according as we are affected by the ſurvey of 
our life, or our praſpect of ſuture exiſtence. 
With regard to futurity, when events are at 
ſuch a diſtance from us, that we cannot take the 
whole concatenation into our view, we have ge- 
nerally power enough over our imagination to 


turn it upon pleaſing ſcenes, and can promiſe 


our ſelves riches, honours, and delights, without 
intermingling thoſe vexations and anxieties with 


which all human enjoyments are polluted. It 
fear breaks in on one ſide, and alarms us with 
dangers and diſappointments, 


can call in 
hope on the other, to ſolace us th rewards, and 
eſcapes, and victories 3 ſo that we are ſeldom 


without means of palliating remote evils, and 


can generally fopth. « our eyes to tranquillity, 


* 
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whenever any troubleſome gre: of x; we to 
attack us. 
It is, 1 1 W ach more com- 


mon for the ſolitary and thoughtful to amuſe i 


themſelves with ſchemes of the future, than re- 


views of the paſt. For the future is pliant and 
ductile, and will be eaſi ly moulded by a ſtrong 


fancy into any form. But the images which 
memory preſents are of a ſtubborn and untrac- 
table nature; the objects of remembrance 


have already exiſted, and left their ſignature 


behind them impreſſed upon the mind, ſo as to 
defy all attempts of raſure or of change. 

As the ſatisfactions, therefore, ariſing from 
memory are leſs arbitrary} they are more folid ; 
and are, indeed, the only joys which we can 
call our own. Whatever we have once repoſit- 
ed, as. Dryden expreſſes it, in the ſacred treaſure 
of the paſt, is out of the reach of accident, or 
violence, nor can be loft either 2 65 our own 

ny or another's malice :; 


Nen tamen irritum 
Penaten retro oft efficiet, neque. 
| Diffmget, infectumqut redaet 
Quod fugies ſemel hora vexit. 


Be fair or Foul; or rain or ſhine, 


' Thejoys E have poikeſs'd i in — of fate are 


mine. 


Not heav'n Akt upon'the besen 


But what has been has been, and I have 
had my hour. | 

e DRY DEN. 

There is certainly no greater happineſs than 

to be able to look back on a life uſefully and 

virtuouſly employed, to trace our own progreſs 


in exiſtence, by ſuch tokens as excite neither 


ſhame nor forrow. Life, in which nothing has 
been done or fuffered to diſtinguiſh one day from 


ancther, is to him that has paſſed it, as if it 


bad never been, except that he is conſcious how 


ill he has huſbanded the great depoſit of his Cre 


ator. Life, made memorable by erimes, and 
diverfified through its ſeveral periods by wick - 
edneſs, is inde eaſily reviewed, oP reviewed 
only with horror and remorſe. 

The great conſideration which ought to miflu- 
ence us in the uſe of the preſent moment, is to 
ariſe from the effect, which, as well or ill ap- 
| plied, jt muſt have upon the time ta come; for 


y 


though its actual exiſtence be inconceivably 


| ſhort, yet its effects are unlimited; and there is 


not the ſmalleſt point of time but may extend 
its conſequences, either to our hurt or our ad- 
vantage, through all eternity, and give us re- 


ſon to remember it for ever, with anguiſh or ex- 


ultation. - 
The time of life in which memory 3 par- 


ticularly to claim predominance over the other 


faculties of the mind, is our detlining age. It | 
has been remarked by former writers, that old 

men are generally narrative, and fall eaſily into 
recitals of paſt tranſactions, and accounts of 
perſons known to them in their youth. When 
we approach the verge of the w_= it is more 
— true— | 


Fite . brevis Jem nos vetat — 


 longam. 


Life's ſpan forbids thee to extend thy cares, 
| And fretch thy hopes beyond thy years.” 
| een 


We have no longer any poſſibility of — 


fitudes in our favour ; the changes which are to 


happen in the world will come too late for our 


accommodation ; and thoſe who' have no hope 
before them, mT to whom their preſent ſtate is 
painful and irkſome, muſt of neceſſity turn their 
thoughts back to try what retroſpect will afford. 
It ought, therefore, to be the care of thoſe wh 
wiſh to paſs the laſt hours with comfort, to lay 


up ſuch a treaſure of pleaſing ideas, as ſhall ſuß- 
port the expences of that time, which is to de- 


pend uy upon e _— quiet: . 


— inc, jwoeneſque feneſyns | 
Fim animo ene OI viatica canis. 


Seek 500 ye young, the anchorof your mind; ; 
pant fff” F age, a dleſs d previſion find. 
HB ELPHINSTOX- 5 


In you] hdwerer vali, 3 py 
ſelves with the hope of better fortune ; and 
however vicious, appeaſe our conſciences wit! 


intentions of repentance; but the time comes 


at laſt, in Which life has no more to promiſe, 
in which happineſs can be drawn only from re- 
collection, and virtue will be all e can ac 5 
collect "_ ne 5 25 


OR, 


* 
9 
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dini en Auunt ingratague 2 


How heavily my time revolves alung. 


TO THE RAMBLER, 


MR. RAMBLER, 


1 AM no great admirer of grave writtings, 
and therefore very frequently lay your pa- 


pers aſide before I have read them through; yet 


IT cannot but. confeſs that, by ſlow degrees, you 


have raiſed my opinion of your underſtanding, 
and that, though I believe it will be long before 
I can be prevailed upon to regard yoti with _ 
much kindneſs, you have, however, more of my 


eſteem than thoſe whom I ſometimes make hap= 
py with opportunities to fill my tea- pot, or pick 
up-my fan. 


with regard to the means of conquering or eſ- 


caping them, though I never expect from you 
any of that ſoftneſs and pliancy, which conſti- 


tutes the perfection of a companion for the la- 
dies: as, in the place where I now am, I have 
recourſe to the maſtiff for protection, though I 
have no intention of making him a lap-dog. 
My mamma is a very fine lady, who has more 
numerous and more frequent aſſemblies at her 
houſe than any other perſon in the ſame quarter 
of the town. I was bred from my earlieſt in- 
fancy in a perpetual tumult of pleaſure, and re- 
member to have heard of little elſe than meflages, 
viſits, play-houſes, and balls; of the aukward- 
neſs of one woman, and the coquetry of ano- 


ther; the charming convenience of ſome riſing 


faſhion, the difficulty of playing a new game, 


the incidents of a maſquerade, and the dreſſes 


of a court-night. I knew before I was ten 
years old all the rules of paying and receiving 


» viſits, and to how mack civility every one of 
my acquaintance was entitled; and was able to 


return, with the proper 1 of reſerve or of 


vivacity, the ſtated and eſtabliſhed anſwer to 


every compliment; ſo that I was very ſoon 


cekbrated as a wit and a beauty, and had heard 
befoze . WAS — al that 1s ever ond to a 


I ſhall therefore chuſe you for the 
confident of my diſtreſſes, and aſk your counſel . 


ELPHINS TON. 


young lady. | My mother was gene uns to ſo 


uncommon a degree As to be pleaſed with my 
advance into life, and allowed me, without en- 
vy or reproof, to enjoy the ſame happineſs with 
herſelf; though moſt women about her own age 


were very angry to ſee young girls ſo forward, 


and many fine gentlemen told hex how cruel it 
was to throw new chains upon mankind, and to 
tyrannize over them at the ſame time with her 
own charms and thoſe of her daughter. | 

I have now lived two and twenty years, and 
have paſſed'of each year nine months in town, 
and three at Richmond; ſo that my. time has 
been ſpent uniformly in the ſame company, and 
the ſame amuſements, except as faſhion has in- 
troduced new diverſions, or the revolutions of 
the gay world have afforded new ſucceſſions 
of wits and beaus. However, my mother is ſo 
good an economiſt of pleaſure, that J have no 
ſpare hours upon my hands; for every morning 
brings ſome new appointment, and every night 
is hurried away by the neceſſity of making our 


appearance at different places, and of being 


with one lady at the opera, and with another at 
the card-table. 

When the time came of ſnrling « our ſcheme 
of felicity for the ſummer, it was determined 


that I ſhould pay a viſit to a rich aunt in a re- 


mote county. As you know the chief conver- 
ſation of all tea-tables, in the ſpring, ariſes 
from a communication of the manner in which 
time is to be paſſed till winter, it was a great 


relief to the barrenneſs of our topicks, to relate 
_ the' pleaſures that were in ſtore for me, to de- 


ſcribe my uncle's ſeat, with the park and gar- 
dens, the charming walks, and beautiful wa- 
terfalls; and every one told me how much ſhe 


envied me, and what ſatisfaction ſhe had once 


enjoyed in a ſituation of the ſa kind. 
As we are all credulous in our own: fa- 


your, and willing to imagine ſome latent 


ſatisfaction in any thing which we have 


not ee * will confeſs to you; 


uſual 
libert 
caſca 
pleaſe 
were 
ceive 


hade 


very 
and t! 


without reſtraint, that I had ſuffered my 
head to be filled with expectations of ſome name; 


noiſe, and flutter, and ceremony, diimi:3 me to 
the peaceful ſhade, and lull me in content and 
tranquillity. To ſolace myſelf under the miſe- 
ry of delay, I ſometimes heard a ſtudious lady 


ſo of my acquaintance read paſtorals. I was de- 
ny lighted with ſcarce any talk but of leaving the 
town, and never went to bed without dreaming 


of groves, and meadows, and friſking lambs. 


uy | and ſaw the coach at the door; I ſprung in with 
lit ecſtacy, quarrelled with my maid for being 
to too long in taking leave of the other ſervants, 
her and rejoiced as the ground grew leſs which lay 

between me and the completion of my wiſhes, 
4 A few days brought me to a large old-houſe, en- 
vn, compaſſed on three fides with woody hills, and 
has looking from the front on a gentle river, the 
ind ſight of which renewed all my expectations of 


pleaſure, and gave me fome regret for having 


of lived ſo long without the enjoyment which theſe 
ons delightful ſcenes were now to afford me. My 
s ſo aunt came out to receive me, but in a dreſs ſo 
no far ee, from the preſent faſhion, that I 
ing could ſcarcely look upon her without laughter, 
ght which-would have been no kind requital for the 


trouble ſhe had taken to make herſelf fine againſt 


<a my arrival. The night and the next morning 
rat were dr ven along with enquiries about our fa- 
mily; my aunt then explained our pedigree, 
eme and told me ſtories of my great-grandfather's 
ned bravery in the civil wars, nor was it leſs than 
re- three days before I could perſuade her to leave 
vers me to myſelf. 
riſes At laſt economy prevailed ; ſhe went in the” 
hich uſual manner about her own affairs, and I was at 
reat liberty to range in the wilderneſs, and fic by the 
22s caſcade. The novelty of the objects about me 
. pleaſed me for awhile, but after a few days they 
gar- were new no longer, aud 1 ſoon began to per- 
"ty ceive that the country was not my ff tron ; that 
| ſhe ſhades and flowers, and lawns and waters „ had 
once very ſoon exhauſted all their power of pleaſing, 


and that I had not in myſelf any fund of ſatis- 


faction with which I could ſupply the loſs of my 
tent cuſtomary amuſements. ; | 
have [ unhappily told my aunt, in the firſt 3 
you; of our embraces, that 1 had leave to ſtay witk | 


vor E. 


LY 


THE RAMBLER. 


leſs pleaſure in a rural life, ang that I hoped for 
the happy hour that ſhould ſet me free from 


At length I had all my clothes in a trunk» 


but find its murmurs ineffectual; 


97 


110 


her ten weeks. 
how ſhall I live through the remaining four? I 
go out and return; I pluck a flower, and throw 
it away; I catch an inſect, and when I haveex-. 
amined its colours, ſet it at liberty; I fling a 
pebble into the water, and ſee one circle (ptead | 
after another. When it chances to rain, I Walk 
in the great hall, and watch the minute-hand 


upon the dial, or play with a litter of kittens, 


which the cat happens to have brought! in . 
time. 

My aunt is afraid I ſhall grow melancholy ; 
and therefore encourages the neighbouring gen- 
try to viſit us. They came at firſt with great 
eagerneſs to ſee the fine lady from London but 
when we met, we had no common topick on 
which we could converſe ; they had no curioſi- 


ty after plays, operas, or muſick: and I find as 


little ſatisfaction from their accounts of the 


quarrels or all. ances of familities, whoſe names, 
when once I can eſcape, I ſhall never hear. The 


women have now ſeen me; know how my gown 
1s made, and are catiagedy the men aye gene- 
rally afraid of me, and fag little, becauſe they 
think themſelves not at liberty to talk rudely. 5 

Thus am I condemned to ſolitude; the day 
moves {lowly forward, and I ſee the dan with. 
uneaſineſs, becauſe I conſider that night is at a 
great diſtance. L have tried to ſleep by a dane 
ſo that I am 
forced to be awake at leaſt twelve 3 with- , 
out | viſits, without cards, without 9: (ug 
and without flattery. I walk becauſe I am di. 
guſted with fitting ſtill, and fit down becauſe I 
am weary With walking. I have no motive to 
action, nor any object of love, or hate, or fear, 
or inclination. I cannot dreſs with ſpirit, for 
I have neither rival nor admirer. I cannot 
dance without a partner; nor be kind, or cruel, 
without a lover. 

Such is the life of Euphelia, ond, ſuch it is 
lixely to continue for a month to come. I have | 


not yet declared againſt exiſtence, nor called 
upog thedeſtinies to cut my thread; but I have 


ſincerely reſolved not to condemn myſelf to ſuch - 
another ſummer, nor too haſtily to flatter my 


ſelf with happineſs: Vet I have heard, Ms. 


Rambler, of thoſe who never thought them 


ſelves fo much at eafe as in ſolitude and can- | 


Six only are yet gene; and 


* 


— 


not but ſuſpect it to be ſome way or other my 


on fault, . with great En either f 
| O ; 


0 


<4 mY 


mind or body, I am thus weary of myſelf : that 
the current of youth ſtagnates, and that I am 
| languiſhing in a dead calm, for want of ſome 
external impulſe. I ſhall therefore think you a 


benefactor to our ſex, if you will teach me the 


art of living alone; for I am confident that a 
thouſand and a thouſand and a thouſand ladies, 


\ THE RAMBLER. 


who affect to talk with eeſtacies of the pleaſures 
of the country, are in reality, like me, long. 
ing for the winter,. and wiſhing to be delivered 
from themſelves by company and diverſion. 
I am, Sir, Yours, 
__EvPHELIA, 
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Flumine perpetuo torrens ſolet acrius ire, 
a Sed tamen liæc brevis eſt, illa perennis aqua. 3 8 
| : Ovi. 
In courſe tmpetuous ſoon the torrent dries, EN. 
The brook a conſtant peaceful ſtream ſupplies. 
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TFT is obſerved by. thoſe who have written on 
1 the conſtitution of the human body, and 
the original of thoſe diſeaſes by which it is af- 
flicted, that every man comes into the world 
morbid, that there is no temperature ſo exactly 
regulated but that ſome humour is fatally pre- 


dominant, and that we are generally impreg- 


nated, in our firſt entrance upon life, with the 
ſeeds of that malady, which, in time, Hall 
bring us to the grave. | 
This remark has been ended by as to 
the intellectual faculties. Some that i imagine 
themſelves to have looked with more than com- 
mon penetration into human nature, have endea- 
voured to perſuade us that each man is born with 
a mind formed peculiar for certain purpoſes, and 


with deſires unalterably determined to particular 


objects, from which the attention cannot be 
long diverted, and which alone, as they are well 
or · ill purſued, muſt produce the praiſe or blame, 
the happineſs or miſery, of his future life. 

This poſition has not, indeed, been hitherto 
proved with ſtrength proportionate to the aſſu- 
rance with which it has been advanced, and, 

perhaps, will never gain auch prevalence by a 


cloſe examination. 
If the doctrine of innate das be itſelf dil- 


putable, there ſeems to be little hope of eſta- 
bliſhing an opinion, which ſuppoſes that even 
complications of ideas have been given us at our 


birth, and that we are made by nature ambiti- 
ous, or covetous, before we know the ——_ 


of either power or money. 


Yet as eyery ſtep in the progreſſion of exiſt. | 
ence changes our poſition with reſpect to the 


things about us, fo as to lay us open to new al. 


faults and particular dangers, and ſubje&s us to 
inconveniences from which any other fituation 
is exempt ; as a publick or a private life, youth 
and age, wealth and poverty, have all ſome evil 
cloſely adherent, which cannot wholly be eſcap- 


ed but by quitting the ſtate to which it is an- 


nexed, and ſubmitting to the incumbrances of 
ſome other condition; fo it cannot be denied 
that every difference in the ſtructure of the mind 
has its advantages and its wants ; and. that 
failures and defects being inſeparable from hu- 
manity, however the powers of underſtanding 


be extended or contracted, there will on one ſide 


or the other always be an avenue to error and 
miſcarriage. 

There ſeem to be ſome fouls ſaited to Pert 
and others to little employments; ſome formed 
to ſoar aloft, and take in wide views, and others 
to grovel on the ground, and confine their re- 
gard to a narrow ſphere. Of theſe the one is al- 
ways in danger of becoming uſcleſs by a daring 


negligence, the other by a ſcrupulous folici- 


tude ; the one collects many ideas, but confut- 
ed and indiſtin& ; the other is buſied in minute 
accuracy, but without gs, pod and without 
dignity. , - 

The general error of thoſe who poſſeſs power- 
fu} and elevated underſtandings, is, that they 
form ſchemes of too. great' extent, and flatter 
themſelves too haſtily with faccefs ; they feel 


their own force to be great, and, by the com- 
placency with which every man furveys himſelf, 


imagine it ſtill greater : they therefore look out 
for undertakings worthy of their abilities, and 


YL 
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engage in FO with very little precaution, for 


they imagine that, without premeditated mea- 


ſures, they ſhall be able to find expedients in all 
difficulties. They are naturally apt to conſider 
all prudential maxims as below their regard, to 
treat with contempt thoſe ſecurities and reſources 


which others know themſelves obliged to provide, 


and diſdain to accompliſh their purpoſes by eſ- 
tabliſhed means, and common gradations. 

Precipitation thus incited by the pride of in- 
tellectual ſuperiority, is very fatal to great de- 
ſigns. The reſolution of the combat is ſeldom 
equal to the vehemence of the charge. He that 
meets with an oppoſition which he did not ex- 
pect, loſes his courage. The violence of his 
firſt onſet is ſucceed by a laſting and unconquer- 


able languor ; miſcarriage makes him fearful of 


giving way to new hopes ; and the contempla- 
tion of an, attempt, in which he has fallen 
below his own expectations, is painful and vex- 
atious ; he therefore naturally turns his attenti- 
on to more pleaſing objects, and habituates his 
imagination to other entertainments, till, by 
flow degrees, he quits his firſt purſuit, and ſuf- 
fers ſome other project to take poſſeſſion of his 
thoughts, in w: ich the ſame ardour of mind 
promiſes him again certain ſucceſs, and which 
diſappointments of the ſame kind compel him to 
abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the ide of an 
undertaking, often intercepts and prevents the 
ſteadineſs and perſeverance always neceffary in 
the conduct of a complicated ſcheme, where 
many intereſts are to be connected, many move- 
ments to be adjuſted, and the j joint efforts of diſ- 
tin& and independent powers to be directed to a 
ſingle point. 
have been ſuddenly brought to paſs, chance has 
been the agent rather than reaſon; and, there- 


fore, however thoſe who ſeemed to preſide in the 
tranſaction may have been celebrated by ſuch as 


loved or. feared them, ſucceeding times have 
commonly conſidered them as fortunate rather 
than prudent. Every deſign in which the con- 
neftion is regularly traced from the firft motion 
to the laſt, muſt be formed and executed by calm 


intrepidity, and requires not only courage which 


danger cannot turn aſide, but*conſtancy which 
tatigues cannot weary, and wrap which 
impediments cannot exhauſt. 


All the performances of human art, at which | 


> oo oY 


In all important events which 


9 


we look with praiſe or wonder, are inſtances of | 


the reſiſtleſs force of perſeverance : : It is by this 


that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that 
diſtant countries are united by canals, If a 


man was to compare the effect of = ſingle ſtroke 


with the general deſign and laſt reſult, he would 
be overwhelmed by the ſenſe of their diſpropor. 


continued, in time ſurmount the greateſt diffi- 
culties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by the ſlender force of human beings. 

It is therefore of the utmoſt importance that 
thoſe who have any intention of deviating from 


the bezten roads of life, and acquiring a repu- 


tation ſuperior to names hourly ſwept away by 
time among the refuſe of fame, ſhould add to 


their reaſon, and their ſpirit, the power of per- 


ſiſting i in their purpoſes; acquire the art of ſap- 
ping what they cannot batter, and the habit of 


vanquiſhing obſtinate reſiſtance by obſtinate at- 
tacks. 


The ſtudent who would build his knowledge 


of the pick-ax, or one impreſſion of the ſpade, 


tion; yet thoſe petty operations, inceſſantly - 


3 


on ſolid foundations, and proceed by juſt de- 


grees to the pinacles of truth, is directed by the 


great philoſopher of France to begin by doubt- 
In like manner, Who 


ing of his own exiſtence. 
ever would complete any.arduous and intricate 
enterpriſe, ſhould, as ſoon as his imagination 
can cool after the firſt blaze of hope, place before 
his own eyes every poſſible embarraſſment that 
may retard or defeat him. He ſhould firſt quel. 

tion the probability of ſucceſs, and then endea- 


vour to remove the objections that he has raiſed. 
It is proper, fays old Markham, to exerciſe 


your horſe on the more inconvenient fide of the 
courſe, that if he ſhould, in the race, be forced 
upon it, he may not be diſcouraged : and Horace 


adviſes his poetical friend to conſider every day 
as the laſt which he mall enjoy, becauſe that 
will always give pleaſure which we receive be 
yond our hopes. 


If we alarm ourſelves before- 
hand with more difficulties than we really find, 


we ſhall be animated by unexpected facility with 


double ſpirit ; and if we find our cautions and 


fears juſtified by the conſequence, there will 


however happen nothing againſt which proviſi- 


on has not been made, no ſudden ſhock will be 


received, nor wy the main ſcheme be diſcon- 
certed. 


„ 


OY is indeed, 2 Sings leſt he that | 


/ 


boy — — 


agitated fancy. 


my very blood, ſhe bid me follow her. 
ed, and ſhe led me through rugged paths, beſet 
with briars and thorns, into a deep ſolitary val- 
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| e bal nces rn and too 


per ſpicaciouſſy ſoreſees obſtacles, ſhould remain 
always in a ſtate of inaction, without venturing 
upon attempts on which he may perhaps ſpend 
his labour without advantage. But previous 
deſpondence i is not the fault of thoſe for whom 
this eſſay is deſigned; they who require to be 


warned againſt precipitation, will not ſuffer | 
more fear to. intrude into their contemplations 


than is neceſſary to allay the efferveſcence of an 


ihewn how a man may prove to himſelf his own 
exiſtence, 1f once he can be prevailed upon to 
queſtion-it, ſo the ardent and adventurous will 
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TO THE RAMBLER. | 
SIR, | 
Had lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on me, that I 
remember it every werd; and if you are not 


better employed, you my read the relation of 


it as follows. 
Methought 1 was in hb midſt of a very en- 
tertaining ſet of company, and extremely de- 


lighted in attending to a lively converſation, 
when on a ſudden I Perceived one of the moſt 
- ſhocking figures imagination can frame, ad- 


vancing towards me. She was dreſt in black, 


_ herſkin was contracted into a thouſand wrin- 
kles, her eyes deep ſunk in her head, and her 
complexion pale and livid as the cntetancs of 
death. Her looks were filled with terror and un- 


relenting ſeverity, and her hands armed with 
whips and ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe came near, 
with a horrid frown, and a voice that chilled 
I obey- 


ley. Wherever ſhe paſſed the fading verdure 
withered beneath her ſteps; her peſtilential 


breath infected the air with malignant vapours, 
oC0bſcured the luſtre of the ſun, and involved the 


fair face of heaven in univerſal gloom. Diſmal 


howlings reſounded through the foreſt, from 
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As Des Cartes has kindly 


Dreams deſcend from Jobe. 


not be long without finding” fone vlauſible e ex 
tenuation of the greateſt difficulties. 


as it is preſumption and arrogance to anticipate 
triumphs, it is weakneſs and cowardice to prog- 
noſticate miſcarriages. The numbers that have 
been topped i in their career of happineſs are ſuf. 
ficient to ſhew the uncertainty of human fore- 


- fight ; but there are not wanting contrary in- 


ſtances of ſuch ſucceſs obtained againſt all ap- 


pearances, as may warrant the boldeſt flights of 


genius, if they a are ſupported oy Os col 


ſeverance. 
AUGUST 18, 1750. 


HOMER. 


. POPE, 


| every baleful tree; the night- raven uttered his 


dreadful note, and the proſpect was filled with 
deſolation and horror. In the 1. idſt of this tre- 
mendous ſcene my execrable . addreſſed me 
in the following manner: | 

© Retire with me, O raſh being mortal; 


from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, 


and learn that pleaſure was not deſigned the 
« portion of human life. Man was born to 
mourn and to be wretched ; this is the condi- 
tion of all- below the ftars, and whoever en- 


c 
. 
© deayours to oppoſe it, acts in contradiction to 
* 


the will of Heaven. Fly then from the fatal 
© enchantments of youth and ſocial delight, and 
© here conſecrate'the ſolitary hours to lamenta- 
tion and woe. Miſery is the duty of all ſub- 
© lunary beings, and every enjoyment is an o/- 
« fence to the Deity, who is to be worſhipped 
only by the mortification of every ſenſe of plea- 
© ſure, and the n n of _ and 
© tears.” 

This melancholy picture of life quite. funk 


my ſpirits, and ſeemed to annihilate every prin- 


ciple of joy within me. I threw myſelf beneath 
a blaſted yeughz where the winds blew-cold and 


diſmal round my head, and dreadful apprehen- 


ſions chilled my heart. Here I reſolved to lie 


till the hand of Death, which I impatiently in- 


voked, ſhould ** an end to the miſeries of a 


* 


: "a : 
indeed, is the uncertainty of all human affairs, 
that ſecurity and deſpair. are equal follies ; and 


i 


8 


tion I ſpied; on one hand of me a deep. muddy 


river, whoſe heavy waves rolled on in flow ſul- 
Jen murmurs. Here I determined to plunge, 
and was juſt upon the brink, when I found my- 
If ſuddenly drawn back. 
and was ſurpriſed by the ſight of the- loveliett 
object I had ever beheid. The moſt engaging 
charms of youth and Beauty appeared in all her 


form; effulgent glories ſparkled in her eyes, and 


their * ſplendours were ſoftened by the gen- 
tleſt looks of compaſſion and peace. 
approach the frightful ſpectre, who had before 
tormented me, vaniſhed away, and with her 
all the horrors ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy 
clouds brightened into cheerful ſunſhine, the 
croves recovered their verdure, and the whole 
region looked gay and blooming as the garden 
of Eden. I was quite tranſported at this un- 
expected change, and reviving pleaſure began 
to glad my thoughts, when, with a look of in- 
expreſſible ſweetneſs, my beauteous deliverer 
thus uttered her divine inſtructions: | 
My name is Religion. I am the offspring 


of Truth and Love, and the parent of Bene- 
volence, Hope, and Joy. That monſter from 


whoſe power J have freed you is called Super- 
ſtition; ſhe is the child of Diſcontent, and 
her followers are Fear and Sorrow. 
different as we are, ſne has often the inſolence 


unhappy mortals to think us the ſame, till ſhe 
at length drives them to the borders of De- 


* La) hay * A A * * E ** 


juſt going to ſink. 
Look round and ſurvey the various beauties 


the ſeat of the human race, and conſider whe- 


meant for the abode of miſery and pain. For 


exiſtence, and be filled with gratitude to the 
beneſicent Author M it? Thus to enjoy the 
bleſſings he has ſent, is virtue and obedience ; 


* * * A A * * La) * - Lag CY * * * 


iſtence; the proper tendency of every ra- 


I turned about, 


At_her 


Thus 


to aſſume my name and character, and ſeduces 
ſpair, that dreadful abyſs into which We were 


of the globe, which Heaven has deſtined for 
ther a world thus exquiſitely framed could be 
what end has the laviſh hand of Providence 


diſſuſed ſuch innumerable objects of delight, 
but that all might rejoice in the privilege of 


and to reject them merely as means of pleafure, 1 
is pitiable ignorance, or abſurd perverſeneſs. 
Infinite goodneſs is the ſource of created ex- 


tional e from the FRO order of rap- 
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rot 
ife odeplarybly; FT RE In this fad fitua-- * tured ſeraphs, to the meaneſt rank of men, is 


- 


to riſe inceſſantly from lower degrees of hap- 
< pineſs to higher. They have each faculties 


- aſſigned them for various orders of delights.” | 


© What," cried I. is this the language of 
Religion? Does ſhe lead her votaries through 


© flowery paths, and bid them paſs an unlabori- 


La 


* 


ous life? Where are the painful toils of virtue, 5 


the mortifications of penitents, the ee 
ing exerciſes of ſaints and heroes ?? 


| © The true enjoyments of a reaſonable deli | 
anſwered ſhe mildly, do not conſiſt of un- 


c 
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bounded indulgence, or luxurious eaſe, i 


or the flutter of light amuſements. 


ward rectitude. 


ter ſelf-government. 


the 
tumult of paſſions; the languor of indolence, 
Fielding 
to immoral pleaſure corrupts the mind, living 
to animal and trifling ones debaſes it ; both 


* in their degree diſqualify it for its genuine 


gore, and conſign it over to wretchedneſs. 
Whoever would he really happy muſt make 


| the diligent and regular exerciſe-of his ſupe 


rior powers his chief attention, adoring the 


perfections of his Maker, expreſſing good 


will to his fellow- creatures, cultivating in- 
To his lower faculties he 
muſt allow ſuch gratifications as will, by re- 
freſhing him, invigorate his nobler purſuits. 
In the regions inhabited by angelic natures,” 


unmingled felicity for ever blooms, joy flows 


there with a perpetual and abundant ſtream, 


nor needs there any mound tocheck its courſe. 
Beings conſcious of a frame of mind origi-+ 


nally diſeaſed, as all the human race has 
cauſe to be, muſt uſe cha regimen of a ſtric- _ 
Whoever has been Eh 
guilty of voluntary exceſſes muſt patiently DEE. 
ſubmit both to the painful workings of na- 


ture, and needful ſeverities of medicine, in 


order to his cure. Still he is intitled to a mo- 
derate ſhare of whatever alleviating accom- 
modations this fair manſion of his merciful 
Parent affords, conũſtent with his recovery. 


And in proportion as this recovery advances, 


the livelieſt joy will ſpring from his ſecret 


ſenſe of an amended, and improving heart. 5 {a 


So far from the horrors. of deſpair is the con- 
dition even of the guilty. Shudder, poor 
mortal, at the theught of the gulph into 
which thou waſt but now going to plunge... 

While the moſt faulty have ever encourage- 
ment to amend, the more. n. ſoul will 


* 


* 
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| © be 8 with ſtill 1 conſolations un- 
4 der all its experience of human infirmities ; 
* ſupported by the gladdening aſſurances that 
© every ſincere endeavour to outgrow them, ſhall 


be affiſted, accepted, and rewarded. To 


é © fach a ohe, the lovglieſt ſelf-abaſement is but a 
© deep=laid foundation for the moſt elevated 
© hopes ; finte they who faithfully examine and 

_ ©. acknowledge what they are, ſhall be enabled 
© under my conduct to become what they deſire. 
The chriſtian and the hero are inſeparable ; 

© and to aſpiri ings of unaſſuming truſt, and 
© filial confidence, are ſet no bounds. 
< who is animated with a view of obtaining ap- 
« probation from the Sovereign of the univerſe, 
uno difficulty is inſurmountable. Secure in this 

_ © purſuit of every needful aid, his conflict with 
5 the ſevereſt pains and trials is little more than 
<. the vigorous exerciſes of a mind in health. 
His patient dependence on that providence 
_ ©. which looks through all eternity, his ſilent re- 
*: figration, his ready accommodation of his 
6. thoughts and behaviour to its inſcrutable 


Hays, is at once the moſt excellent fort of 


© ſelf-denial, and a fource of the moſt exalted 

- £.tranſports. Society is the true ſphere of hu. 
man virtue. In ſocial, active life, difficulties 
vill perpetually be met with; reſtraints of 
© many kinds will be neceſſary ; and ftudying 
© to behave right in reſpect of theſe is a diſci- 


- _ © pline of the human heart, uſeful to others, 
and e den to itſelf. er is no _Y 
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be inake chief Aeg f , 
at concord ſmile on the connubial bed; 
on Wor tne | 


Olay tyurn vg & 
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70 T RAMBLER. BY F 
10UGH, in \ tha diflerrations dich, you 
| have given us on marriage, very juſt cau- 
tions are laid down; againft the common cauſes 
of inſeliciry, and the neceſſity of having, i in that 
| eee eee firſt 3 virtue, is 


ſent moment, ſo far as it may not hinder the 
6 


To him 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
* 
c 

.c 
c 
c 
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beams ee my windews, awaked me. 


| confulls loi. ; 3 1 cannot think the 


© but where it is acct to avoid guilt, or to 
© do good; nor pleaſure a crime, but where it 
© ſtrengthens the influence of bad inclinations, 
© or leſſens the - generous activity of virtue. 
© The happineſs allotted to man in his preſent 
© ſtate is indeed faint and low, compared with 
© his immortal proſpects, and noble capacities 
© but yet, whatever portion of it the diſtributing 
* hand of Heaven offers to each individual, is 
needful ſupport and refreſhment for the pre. 


attaining of his final deſtination. 
Return then with me from continual miſery 
to moderate enjoyment, and grateful alacrity, 
Return from the contracted views of ſolitude 
to the proper duties of a relative and depen- 
dent being. Religion is not confined to cells 
and cloſets, nor reſtrained to ſullen retirement. 
Theſe are the gloomy doctrines of Superſtiti- 
on, by which ſhe endeavours to break thoſe 
chains of beneyolence and ſocial affection, 
that link the welfare of every particular with 
that of the whole, Remember that the great- 
eſt honour you can pay to the Author of your 
being is by ſuch a cheerful behaviour, as dil. 1 
covers a mind fatisfied with his diſpenſations. 
Here my preceptreſs pauſed, and I was going 
to expreſs my acknowledgments for her di. 
courſe, when a ring of bells from the neigh. 
bouring village, and a new-riſen ſun ee his 


en yours, cee, 


„ STE d 0 
_ «Evriye. | 


fag 


ſubject to much amt, but that a little re- 
flection would preſent to the mind many queſti- 
ons, in the diſcuſſion of which great numbers 
are intereſted, and many precepts which de- 
ſerve to be more particularly and forcibly im- 


enn 
hat 


"You fans like mai: of the writers that have 
gone beforeyous. to have allowed, as an uncon- 


happy : but I know not whether a man who 


em BR profeſſes to think for himſelf, and concludes 
vith from his own obſervations, does not depart 
ies ; from his character when he follows the crowd 
ting thus implicitly, and receives maxims without 


recalling them to a new examination, eſpecially 
when they compriſe ſo wide a-circuit of life, and 
include fuch variety of circumſtances. As I 


iſery nion of the objects about me, and a better title 
rity. to determine concerning that ſtate which I have 
tude tried than many who talk of it without expe- 


rience; I am unwilling to be reſtrained by mere 
authority from advancing what, I believe, an 
accurate view of the world will - confirm, that 


Aiti- marriage is not commonly unhappy, otherwiſe 
thoſe than aslife is unhappy ; and that moſt of thoſe- 
tion, who complain of connubial miſeries, have as 


much ſatis faction as their nature would have ad- 


condition. 
It is, indeed, Wb e a re- 
pine at their change, relate the happineſs of 


going their earlier years, blame the folly and raſhneſs 

l. of their on choice, and warn thoſe whom they 

eig es coming into the world againſt the ſame pre- 
; cipitance and infatuation.” But it is to de re- 


membered, that the days which they ſo much 
riſk to call back, are the days not only of ce- 


improvement, of ardour and of hope, of health 


heart, It is not eafy to ſurround life with any 
ircumſtances in which youth will not be de- 
ightful; and I am afraid that whether marri- 


he longer it is worn. 

That they cenſure themſelves for the indiſcre- 

ion of their choice, is not a ſufficient proof 
hat they have choſen ill, ſince we ſee the ſame 

liſcontent at every other part of life which we 
annot change. Converſe with almoſt any man, 
grown old in a profeſſion, and you will find 

im regretting that he did not enter into ſome 


tle re- 
queſt- 
ch de- 
y in. 
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teſted principle, that Marriage is generally un- 


. © crowds? - 


have an equal right with others to give my opi 


viations; er whetber alf e eee 


mitted, or their e provured; . . 


libacy but of youth, the days of novelty and 


and vigour of body, ef gaiety and lightneſs of 


d or unmarried, we ſhall find the veſture of 
erreſtrial exiſtence more nary and - cumbrous, 


lifferent courſe, to which he too late finds his 
enius better adapted, or in which he diſcewers 
hat wealth and honour are more og attained, ; 


- 
© The merchant,“ fays. Hoster - © entvies. the 


« ſoldier, and the ſoldier recounts the felicity of 
the merchant z the lawyer, When his clients 


© haraſs him, calls out for the quiet of the _ | 


© countryman z and the countryman, when bu« 
c ſineſs calls him to town, proclaims that ihrs 


is no happineſs but amidſt opulence and- | 
Every man recounts the inconveni - 
ences of his own ſtat ion, and thinks thoſe f 


any other leſs, becauſe he has not felt them. 
Thus the married praiſe the eaſe and freedom of 


a ſingle ſtate, and the ſingle fly to mrrriage from 
the wearineſs of ſolitude. 


From all our obſer | 
vations we may collect with certainty, that mi- 
ſery is the lot of man, but cannot diſcover in 
what particular condition it will find moſt alle. 


are not, as we . th cauſes eicher 
good or ill. Tr 

Whoever 2 l 
eaſe from change of poſture; he changes it, 
and finds himſelf tormented : and of the ſume 
kind are the expedients by which we endeavour 


of 


_ to obviateor elude thoſe uncaſineſſes to which 


mortality will always be ſubject. It is 
not likely that the married ſtate is eminently 
miſerable, ſinee we ſte ſuch numbers, vrhom the 
death of their PR EG wy en- : 


tering it again, 


Wives heel ne ua — 35 
complaining of each other; and there would U 


reaſonforimagining that almoſt every houſt w] r 
infeſted with perverſenefs or oppreſſion beyond. 
human ſufferahce, did we not know upon: how = 
ſmall otcafions ſome minds burſt out into la- 


mentations and reproaches, and how: 


every animal revenges his pain upon thoſe wa - 


happen to be near, without any nice examinx= 


tion of its cauſes We are always willing to | 


fancy ourſelves within a little of happineſs ; 


and when, with repeated efforts, we cannot 


reach it, perſuade ourſelves that it is intercept- 


ed by an ill-paired mate, ſince, if we could 


find any other obſtacle, it won be our own fault f 


that it was not removed. 5 


Anatomiſts have often remarked, that though. | 


our diſeaſes are ſufficiently numerous and ſevere, ' 


yet when we enquire iuto the ſtructure of the bo- 


dy, the tenderneſs of ſome parts, the minuteneſs 


of others, and the immenſe multiplicity of anal | 
a ag that mut concut e an” 


E 


— e _ 
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*. 


vigorous exerciſe of all our powers, there appears 
reaſon to wonder rather that we are preſerved 


ſo long, than that we periſh ſo ſoon, and that 


our frame ſubfills fox a ſingle day, or hour, 


5 without diſorder, rather than that it ſhould be 
broken or obſtructed by violence of n 
or length of time. 


Phe fame reflection ariſes in my mind, upon 


. obſervation of the manner in which marriage is 
frequently contracted. When I ſee the avarici- 
ous and crafty taking companions to their ta- 


bles, and their beds, without any enquiry, but 


after farms and money; or the giddy and 
thougghtleſs uniting: themſelves for lite to thoſe 


whom they have only ſeen by the light of tapers 
ata ball ; when parents make articles for their 
children, without enquiring after their conſent; 
when ſome marry for heirs to diſappoint their bro- 
thers, and others throw themelves into the arms 


of thoſe whom they do not love, becaule they have 
found themſelves rejected where they were more 


ſolicitous to pleaſe; when ſome marry becauſe 


their ſervants cheat them; ſome becauſe they 
ſquander their own money, ſome becauſe their 


houſes are peſtered with company, ſome becauſe 
they will live like other people, and ſome only 
becauſe they are ſick of themſelves ; I am not 


ſo much inclined to wonder that marriage is 


ſometimes unhappy, as that it appears ſo little 
loaded with calamity ; and cannot but conclude 
that ſociety has ſomething in itſelf eminently 
agreeable to human nature, - when I find its 
pleafures ſo great that even the ill choice of a 
companion can hardly overbalance them. 


By the ancient cuſtom of the Muſcovites, the 

men and women never ſaw each other till they 
were joined beyond the power of parting. It 
may be ſuſpected that by this method many un- 


RN matches were produced „ and many 
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tempers aſſociated that were ee to give 
pleaſure to each other. Vet perhaps, among a 
people ſo little delicate, where the paucity of 
gratifications, and the uniformity of life, gave 
no opportunity for imagination to inter poſe its 
objections, there was not much danger of ca- 
pricious diſlike, and while they felt neither cold 
nor hunger, they might live quietly together, 
without any en of the defects of one ano- 
ther-. 

Amongſt us, ati e a 5 W nice, 
and affluence wanton, there are, indeed, more 
cautions requiſite :0. ſecure tranquillity ; and yet 
if we obſerve the manner in which thoſe converſe 


who have ſingled out each other for marriage, 


we ſhall, perhaps, not think that the Ruſſians 
lo much by their reſtraint. For the whole en- 
deavour of both parties, during the time of 
'courtſhip, is to hinder themſelves from being 
known; and to diſguiſe their natural temper, 
and real deſires, in hypocritical imitation, ſtu- 
died compliance, and continued affectation. 


From the time that their love i is avowed, neither 


ſees the other but in a maſk ; and the cheat is 
managed often on both ſides wich ſo much art, 
and diſcovered afterwards with ſo much abrupt - 
neſs, that each has reaſon to ſuſpect that ſome 
transformation has happened on the wedding- 


night, and that by a ſtrange nen, one has 


been courted, and another married. 
I deſire you, therefore, Mr. Se. to vane. 


tion all who ſhall hereafter come to you with ma- 


trimonial complaints, concerning their behavi- 


our in the time of courtſhip, and inform them 
that they are neither to wonder nor repine, when 


a contract begun with 2 ot ended i in diſap- 
Nint. | 
| * Kc. 


* | ; 14 © 
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8 I find that you” ne wal ſo. much 
regard to my complaints as to publiſh them, 


I am dined by vanity, or 83 to con 

tinue our correſpondence; and indeed, without 
either of theſe motives, am glad of an opporti · 
nity to write, for I am not accuſtomed to 
A in any F that wells HT heart, and 
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haye here none ah whom I can freely arent | 
While I am thus employed, ſome tedious hours 
will ſlip away, and when I return to watch the 
clock, I ſhall find that I have diſburdened Fi | 


ſelf of part of the day. | 


| You perceive. that Ido not pretend, to. waits | 
with much conſideration of any thing but 
my own convenience; and, not to conceal 
from you my real ſentiments, the little time 
which I have ſpent, againſt my will, in ſolitary 
meditation, has not much contributed to my 
I haye now ſufficient 
reaſon to ſuſpect that, with all your ſplendid 
profeſſions of wiſdom, and ſeeming regard for 
truth, you have very little ſincerity; that vou 


venetation, for authors. 


either write what you do not think, and wil- 
lingly impoſe upon mankind, or that you take 


no care to think right, but while you ſet up 


yourſelves as guides, miſlead your followers by 


credulity, or negligence; that you produce to ; 


the publick whatever notions you can ſpeciouſly 
maintain, or elegantly expreſs, without enquir- 
ing whether they are juſt ; and tranſcribe here- 


ditary falſehoods from old authors perhaps as 


ignorant and careleſs as yourſelyes. 


You may perhaps wonder that I expreſs my- 


OE 


ſelf with ſo much acrimony on a queſtion in 


intereſt ; and you are likely, enough, for I have 
ſen many inſtances of the ſaucineſs of ſcholars, 
to tell me, that I am more properly employed i in 
playing with my kittens, than in giving myſelf 
airs of criticiſm, and cenſuring the learned. 
But you are miſtaken, if you imagine that I 
am to be intimidated by your contempt, or ſi- 
lenced by your reproofs. As I read, I have a 
right to judge ; as I am injured, have a right 
to complain; and theſe privileges, which I 


have purchaſed at ſo dear a rate, I ſhall not eaſi- 


ly be perſuaded to reſign. 


To read has, indeed, never been my buſineſs; „ 


but as there are hours of leiſure in the moſt ac- 
tive life, I have paſſed the ſuperfluities of time, 
which the diverſions of the town left upon my 
ands, in turning over a large collection of tra- 
gedies and romances, where, amongſt other ſen- 
timents, common to all authors of this claſs, I 
have found almoſt every page filled with the 
harms and happineſs of a country life ; that 


life to which every ſtateſman i in the higheſt, ele- 


vation of his proſp 
. 


| is me to retire ; 45 


place, I am now no longer an abſolute ſtr 


that life to which every tragick | heroine i in ome 
ſcene or other wiſhes to have been born, and 
which is repreſented as 2 contin refuge from | 
folly, from e from pen, and from 
guilt. -. a 
It was ;mpoſiible” to read f many ene 
exclamations, and ſoothing deſcriptions, with= 
out feeling ſome deſire to enjoy the ftlte in 
which all this felicity was. to be enjoyed and 
therefore I received with raptures the invit "M 
of my good aunt, and expected that by ſoine, 
unknown influence I ſhould find all hopes and 5 
fears, jealouſies and competitions, vaniſh from 
my heart upon my firſt arrival at the ſeats of | 
innocence and tranquillity ; ; that I ſhould der 
in halcyon bowers, and wander in elyſian | 
dens, where I mould meet with nothing but the 
ſoftneſs of benevolence, the candour of fimpli-. | 
city, and the cheerfulneſs of content; where 


ſhould ſee reaſon exerting her ſovereignty over 
life, without any interruption from envy,, ava- 


rice, or ambition, and every day paſſing in 
ſuch a manner as the ſevereſt e Aud 
approve. - _ 8 
This, Mr. Rambler, 1 tell you 'F expected, 
and this I had by an hundred authors been 4.3 


raught to expect. By this expectation I was. 
which women are ſuppoſed to have very little 


led hither, and here I live i in perpetual uneaſi- . 


neſs, without any other comfort than that of 


hoping to return to London. 
Having, ſince 1 wrote my former lethats been. 
driven, by the mere neceſſity of eſcaping from 


abſolute inactivity, to make myſelf more ac- 


quainted with the affairs and inhabitants of this 


to rural converſation. and employments, but am * 
far from diſcovering i in them more innocence or 
wiſdom, than in the ſentiments or condu& of 
thoſe with whom Fhave paſſed more chourfyl and | 
more faſhionable hours. 2 
It is common to reproach the 83 and 


the park, with giving opportunities and encous 


ragement to ſcandal. I cannot wholly clear 


them from the charge; but maſt, however, ob- 
ſerve, in favour of the modiſh-prattlers, that, 


if not by principle, we are at leaſt by accidents 
leſs guilty of defamation than the country la- 
dies. For having greater numbers to obſerve. 


and cenſure, we are commonly content to charge 


them only with their own faults or follies, and 


nen, * * but. . * 


- s þ any : 
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ariſes from ſome injury or affront, real or FER 


ginary, offered to ourſelves. But in theſe diſ- 
tin& provinces, where the ſame families inhabit 


and recount the faults of a whole ſucceſſion. 1 8 
have been informed how every eſtate in the 
neighbourhood was originally got, and find, if 
I may credit the accounts given me, that there 
is not a ſingle acre in the hands of the right 
I have been told of intrigues between 
beaus and toaſts that have been now three cen- 
turies in their quiet graves ; and am often en- 


 - tertained with traditional ſcandal on perſons of 


| whoſe names there would have been no remem- 
brance, had they not committed ſomewhat that 
might diſgrace their deſcendants. 
In one of my viſits IJ happened to commend. 
the air and dignity of a young lady, who had 
- Juſt left the company; upon which two grave 
matrons looked with great ſlineſs at each other, 
and the elder aſked me whether I had ever ſeen 
the picture of Henry the Eighth. You may 
imagine that I did not immediately perceive the 
propriety of the queſtion ; but after having 
' waited a while for information, I was told that 
thelady's grandmother had a great great grand- 
mother that was an attendant on Anna Bullen, 
and ſuppoſed to have deen too much a ' favourite 
ok the king. 
; If once there happens a quarrel between the 
| principal perſons of two families, the malignity 
is continued without end, and it is common for 
old maids to fall out about ſome election, in 
- Which their grandfarhers were competitors : the 
heart. burnings of the civil war are not yet ex- 
tinguiſhed; there are two families in the neigh- 


bourhood you have r be each ether $ game 


1 


ebm dhe tnt of Philip r and when. 


an account came of an inundation, which had 
injured the plantations of a worthy gentleman, 
one of the heroes remarked, with exultation, 
that he might now have ſome notion of the ra. 


vages committed by his ne * e en retreat 


from Boſworth. 

Thus malice and litre FR hers with an 
inheritance; and it is neceſſary to be well verſed 
in hiſtory, chat the various factions of this eoun- 


ty may be underſtood. Vou cannot expect to 
be on good terms with families who are reſolved 


to love nothing in common; and, in fele&ing 
your intimates, you are perhaps to confider 
which party you moſtfavour in the barons wars. 
I have often loft tlie gobd opinion of my aunt's 


viſitants by confounding the intereſt of York 


and Lancaſter; and was once eenſured by fit- 
ting ſilent hem William Rufus was called a 
tyrant. I have, however; now thrown aſide 


all pretences to eircumſpection; for 1 find it 


impoſſible in leſs than feven yearn to learn all 
the requiſite cautions. / 
know your company, and their parents, you 


are ſafe ; but you are here ſuſpected of alluding 


to the ſlips of great-grandmothers, and of re- 
viving conteſts which were decided in armour 
by the redoubted knights of ancient times. 1 
hope therefore that you will not condemn my 
impatience, if T am weary of attending where 
nothing can be learned; and of quartelling 
where there is nothing to conteſt, and that you 


will contribute to divert me while 1 ng my | 


ſome facetious «gs yo 


; = Lam, er, 5 
| Boyne. 
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At London, if you 
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life in eaſe or gaiety, in repoſe or devotian. been, a tormenting and ha 
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 permitterem, induxit, non ideo tamen velim durior- fieri: nec ignoro alias hujuſmodi caſus nil! 
| amplius ruccare quam dummum; eoque fibi magnos hamines et ſafientes videri. Qui an magni; 
ſapienteſyue* fint, neſcia: homines non ſunt. Hominis Ms enim ns n. oe refer 
1 et ny Rn non egere. — 5 | 
+ PLN. 8 
e Nu ee eee . „„ I am ſfill | 

 dijperited, and unkinged by the ſame motives of humanity that induced me to grant ſuch indulgences, » 
' However, I by no'means wiſh to become leſs ſuſceptible of tenderneſs." ¶ know theſe kind of miſ+ 
_ fortunes would be eftimated by other perſons only as common loſſes, and from ſuch ſenſations they 
avould conceive themſekves great and wiſe men. I ſhall not determine either their greatneſs or 
their auiſunm; but I am certain they have no humanity. It is the part of a man to be affetied 
with 1 0 2 Kr ae n uf, 77 time that he is to oy it, and to admit of comfort. 

| EARL OF ORRERY., 


O the . with 1 the naked of fs 3 and ai upon objects that . 


man is agitated, it may be obſerved, that have loſt or changed theix exiſtence; it re 
they naturally haſten towards their own extine- what it cannot hope, that the laws of the u 
tion, by inciting and quickening the attain- verſe ſhould be repealed ; that the dend bon 
ment of their objects. Thus fear urges our return, or the paſt ſhould be recalled. 2 
flight, and deſire animates our progreſs; and if Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or er- 5 
there are ſome which perhaps may be indulged ror which may animate us to future care or acti- 
till they outgrow the good appropriated to their vity, or that repentance of crimes for which, 
latisfaction, as it is frequently obferved-of ava- however irrevocable,. our Creator has promiſed 
rice and ambitiog, yet their immediate tenden to accept it as an atonement; the pain which 


cy is to ſome means of happineſs really exiſting, ariſes from theſe cauſes has very ſalutary effects, 1 ; 


and generally within the proſpect. The miter and is every hour extenuating itſelf by the LT , 
always imagines that there is a certain ſum that ration of thoſe miſcarriages that produce it. 


will fill his heart to the brim; and every ambi- Sorrow is properly that ſtate of, the mind 10 | 


tioys man, like King Pyrrhus, has an acquiſi- which our deſires are fixed upon the paſt, with. 
tion in his thoughts that is to terminate his la- out looking forward to the future, an — <A 
bours, after which he ſhall paſs the reſt of his wiſh that ſamething were otherwiſe than it has 5 
aſſing want of dome | 
Sorrow is perhaps the only affetion of the enjoyment er poſſeſſion which we e have loſt, and 
breaſt that can be excepted from this general re. which no endeavours can poſſibly regain. Inta 
mark, and it therefore deſerves the particular ſuch anguiſſi many have funk upon ſome ſudden 


attention of thoſe who have aſſumed the arduous diminution of their fortune, an unexpected blaſt 


province of preſerving the balance of the mental of their reputation, or the loſs of children or of 
conftitution. The other paſſions: are diſeaſes friends. They haye ſuffered all ſenſibility of 15 

indeed, but i neceſſarily direct us to their pleaſure to be deſtroyed by a ſingle blow, have 
proper cure. A man at once feels the pain, given up for ever the hopes of ſubſtituting any 
and knows the medicine, to which he is carried other object in the room of that which they la- 
with greater haſte as the evil which requires it is ment, reſigned their lives to gloom and deſpon- 

more excruciating, and cures himſelf by uner- dency, and worn ene one: in vnarailing - 


ring inſtinẽt, as thewounded ſtags of Crete are iP + 8 

related by recourie to vulnerary Vet ſo och is n the natural _ | 
herbs, But for ſorrow! there is no remedy pro- quence of tenderneſs and endearment, that how» - 
vided "Oe nature 970 e en O ca] * acci- en 9 


ata. n ow 1 1 


—— ——— — — 


ſo widely and conſtantly has: it 


proachful not to feel it on ſome occaſions z and 


that the laws of ſome nations, and the cuſtoms 


of others, have limited a time for the external 


appearances of grief cauſed by the diſſolution of 


cloſe e wa and cope ouch we et 


union. 


It ſeems 3 by the ans ſuffrage of 


mankind, that ſorrow is to a certain point laud- 


able, as the offspring of love, or at leaſt par- 
donable as the effect of weakneſs ; but that it 


ought not to be ſuffered to increaſe by indulg- 


ence, but muſt give way after a ſtated time to 


ſocial duties, and the common avocations of 


life. It is at firſt unavoidable, and therefore 
muſt be allowed, whether with or without our 
choice; it may afterwards be admitted as a de- 
cent and affectionate teſtimony of kindneſs and 


= eſteem ; ſcmething will be extorted by nature, 


and rn may be given to the world. But 


all beyend the burſts of paſſion, or the forms of ; 
ſolemnity, is not only uſeleſs but culpable : or 


we have no right to ſacrifice, to the vain long- 
ings of ae ien, that time which ande, 


allows us for the taſk of our ſtation. 
Vet it too often happens that ſorrow, thus & 
_ lawfully entering, gains ſuch a firm poſſeſſion of 


the mind, that it is not afterwards to be eject- 
ed ; the mournful ideas, firſt violently impreſſ- 
evi and afterwards, willingly receiyed, ſo much 
engroſs the attention, as to predominate in eve- 


ry thought, to darken gaiety, and perplex rati- 


ocination. An habitual ſadneſs ſeizes upon the 
ſoul, and the faculties are chained to a fingle 
object, which can never be denen get but 


with hopeleſs uneaſineſs. 


From this ſtate of dejection it is very difficult 
to riſe to cheerfulneſs and alacrity, and there- 
fore many who have laid down rules of intel- 
lectual health, think preſervatives eaſier than 
remedies, and teach us not to truſt ourſelyes 


with favourite 'enjoyments, not to indulge the 
luxury of fondneſs, but to keep our minds al- 
ways ſuſpended in ſuch indifference, that we may 


change the objects about us without emotion. 
An exact compliance with this rule might 


perhaps contzibute to tranquillity, but ſurely 


it would never produce happineſs. He that re- 
gards none ſo much as to be afraid of loſing 


them, muſt live for ever without the gentle plea- 
ſures of ſympathy and confidence 3 be muſt feel 


Ways prevailed, - 


© 
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no melting fondneſs, no warmth of benevolence, 


nor any of | thoſe | honeſt joys which nature an. 


nexes to the power of pleaſing. And as no 
man can juſtly claim more tenderneſs. than he 


pays, he muſt forfeit his ſhare in that officious 


and watchful:kindneſs which love only can dic. 


tate, and thoſe lenient endearments.by which 


love only can ſoften life. He may juſtly be 
overlooked and neglected by ſuch as have more 


warmth in their heart; for who would be the 
friend of him, whom, with whatever aſſiduity 


he may be courted,” and with whatever. ſervices 
obliged, his principles: will not- ſuffer to make 
equal 1cturns, and who, when you have ex. 


hauſted all the inſtances of good-will, can only 


be prevailed on not to be an enemy? 

An attempt to preſerve life in a ſtate of neu- 
trality and indifference, is unreaſonable and 
vain, If by excluding joy we could ſhut out 
grief, the ſcheme would deſerve very ſerious at- 
tention 3 but ſince, however we may debar our- 
{elves from happineſs, miſery will find its way 
at many inlets, and the aſſaults of pain will 
force our regard, though we may withhold it 
from the invitations of pleaſure, we may ſurely 
endeavour to raiſe life above the middle point of 
apathy at one time, fince it will wink fink 


below it at another. 


But though it cannot be . not to 
gain happineſs for fear of loſing it, yet it muſt 
be confeſſed” that in proportion to the pleaſure 
of poſſeſſion, will be for ſome time our ſorrow 
for the loſs; it is therefore the province of the 
moraliſt to enquire whether ſuch pains may not 
quickly give way to mitigation. Some have 


thought that the moſt certain way to clear the 


ä heart from its embarraſſment is to drag it by 
force into ſcenes of merriment. Others ima. 
gine, that ſuch a tranſition is too violent, and 
recommend rather to ſcoth it into tranquillity, 
by making it acquainted with miſeries more 
dreadful and afflictive, and diverting to the ca- 
lamities of others the regard which we are in- 
clined to fix too * en Qur eu wier 
tunes. e 

It may be Seabees ee of thoſe re- 
1 will be ſufficiently powerful. The effi- 


cacy of mirth it is not always.eaſy to try, and 


the indulgence of melancholy may be ſuſpett- 


ed to be one of - thoſe medicines which 370 de- 
ſtroy, if 3 em,, 


\ 
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The ſafe and genetat antidote againſ ſorrow 
is employment. It is commonly obſerved, that 


among ſoldiers and feamen, though there/ is 
much kindneſs, there is little grief; they ſee 
their friend fall without any of that lamentation 
which is indulged in ſecurity and idleneſs, be- 
cauſe they have no leiſure to ſpare from the care 
of "themſelves 3 and whoever ſhall keep his 


To er ee he e beings relief. 

N 1 F. Lawns. 
thoughts equally buſy, will find himſelf. er 
unaffected with irretrievable lofſes. © 

Time is obſerved generally to wear out ſor- every new idea contributes in its paſſage to 
row, and its effects might doubtleſs be .accele- ſcour away. It is the putrefaRtion of ſtagnant 
rated by quickening the pe: and Aceh. Life, and is remedied by exereiſe and motion. 
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not to be, but to be well. by Ta 
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The valetudinarian race have made the care 

which we lay up in our youth repentance of health ridiculous by ſuffering it to prevail 
and remorſe for the fucceeding part of our lives, over all other conſiderations, as the miſer has 
there is ſcarce any againſt which warnings are of brought frugality into contempt, by permitting 
leſs efficacy, than the neglect of Health, When the love of money not to mare, but to engroſs 
the ſprings of motion are yet elaſtick, when the his mind: they both err alike, by confounding 
heart bounds with vigour, and the eye ſparkles 
with ſpirit, it is with difficulty that we are 
taught to conceive the imbecility that every 
hour is bringing upon us, or to imagine that the 
nerves Which are now braced with ſo much 
activity, will loſe all their powers under the 
gripe of time, an RIG: nmel, and totter | 
with debility. 

To the bree hich hits path uſed 
againſt complaints under the miſeries of life, 
the philoſophers have, I think, forgot to add 
the incredulity of thoſe to whom we recount 
our ſufferings. But if the purpoſe of lamenta- 
tion be to excite pity, it is ſurely ſuperfluous 
tor age and weakneſs to tell their plaintive ſto- 
ries ; for pity preſuppoſes ſympathy, and a lit- 
tle attention will .ſhew them, that thoſe who do 


. MONG. the 3 3 by 


chiefly valuable, as it rr: e * 
exerciſe of virtue. 
Health i is indeed PA peceing to all the cities, 
as well. as pleaſures of life, that the crime of 
ſquandering it is equal to the folly ; and he that 
for a ſhort gratification brings weakneſs and 
diſeaſes upon himſelf, and for the pleaſure of a 
few years paſſed in the tumults of diverſion, and 
clamours of meriment, condemns: the maturer 


chamber and the couch, may be juſtly reproach. 
ed, not only as a ſplendthrift of his own hap- 
pineſs, but as a robber of the publick ; as 4 

wretch that has voluntarily diſqualified himſelf 


not feel pain, ſeldom think that it is felt; and 8 for the buſineſs of his ſtation, and refuſed that 
a ſhort recollection will inform almoſt every part which Providence aſſig him in the One > 
man, that he is only repaid the inſult which he taſk of human nature. 


There are perhaps very . more 
to be pitied than that of an active and elevated 
* . labouring water 


has given, ſince he may remember how often he 1 
has mocked infirmity, laughed at its en 
and * its eee 5 - 


Be 


the means with the end; they graſp at health 
only to be well, as at money-only to be rich; 
and forget that every ' terreſtrial advantage is 


8 n 2 5 


'Tis Wire ere ene your es: | 
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and more experienced 5 his life to the | 


110 


pered body; the time of fuch 2 man is has 

| ſpent in forming ſchemes, which a change of 
wind hinders him from executing, bis powers 

_ fume away in projects and in hope, and the day 
of action never arrives. He lies down delighted 
with the thoughts of to-morrow, pleaſes his 
ambition with the fame he ſhall acquire, or his 
benevolence with the good he-ſhall confer. But 
in the night the ſkies are overcaſt, the temper of 
the air is changed, he wakes in languor, impa- 
tience, and diſtraction, and has no longer any 
wiſh but for eaſe, nor any attention but to mi- 
ſery. It may be ſaid that diſeaſe generally be- 
gins that equality which death completes ; the 


another are very little perceived in the gloom of 


entertainment from the gay, or inſtruction from 
the wie; where all human glory is obliterated, 
the wit is clouded, the reaſoner perplexed, and 
the hero ſubdued ; where the higheſt and bright. 
eſt of moral beings finds nothing left bim but 
the conſciouſneſs of innocence. _ 
There is among the fragments of the Greek 
poets'a ſhort hymn to Health, in which her 


| heightening the gifts of fortune, and adding 
. 'enjoyment to poſſeſſion, is inculeated with ſo 
much force and beauty, that. no one who has 
ever languiſhed under the diſcomforts and infir- 
mities of a lingering diſeaſe, can read it with- 

! out feeling the images dance in his heart, and 
5 adding oi his own experience new vigour to 
the wiſh, and from his own imagination new 
colours tothe picture. The particular occafion 
of this little compoſition is not known, but it 
5 probable that the author had been ſick, and 
in the firſt raptures of returning vigour addreſſ- 
ed Health i in the following manner: 
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diſtinctions which ſet one man ſo much above 


| a fick chamber, yvhere it will be vain to expect 


power of exalting the happineſs of life, of jollity and debauchery, | 


|, money are generally cool, deliberate, and 


: +: mall a to alleviate the protracted torture 
1 3 'of the' gout, to repair the broken organs of 


Health, mud venereble of. 1e power 

: Vith thee may the remaining part of my life 
be paſſed, nor do thou refuſe to bleſs. me with 
thy refidence, For whatever there is of beau. 
w or of pleaſure in wealth, in deſcendants, or 

- in-ſovereign command, the higheſt ſummit of 
human enjoyment, or in thoſe objects of de. 
fire which we endeavour to chaſe inte the toils 
of love; whatever delight, or whatever ſolace 
is granted by the celeſtials, to ſoften our fa. 

tigues, in thy preſence, thou parent of hap- 
pineſs, all thoſe joys ſpread out and flourihh ; 


in thy preſence blooms the ſpring of pleaſure 
and without thee no-man is _ 


e + fd 


Such is the power of health, that without its 
co-operation every other comfort is torpid and 
lifeleſs, as the powers of vegetation without the 
fun. And yet this bliſs is commonly thrown 
away in thoughtleſs negligence, or in fooliſh 
experiments on our own ſtrength ; we let it pe. 
riſh without remembering its value, or waſte it 
to ſhew how much we have to ſpare ; it is ſome. 
times given up to the-management of levity and 
chance, and. ſometimes pid ooh the" eg. of 


Health is equally e 250 with equi 
umpropriety, by the votaries of buſinefs and the 
followers of pleaſure. Some men ruin the fa. 
brick of their bodies by inceffant revels, and 
others by intemperate ſtudies; ſome batter it 
by exceſs, and others ſap it by inactivity. To 
the noiſy rout of bacchanaJian rioters, it wil 
be to little purpoſe that advice is offered, 
though it requires no great abilities to prove, 
that he loſes pleaſure who loſes health j their 
clamours are too loud for the whiſpers of cauti. 
on, and they run the courſe of life with too 
much precipitance to ſtop at the call off wiſdom. 
„Lor, perhaps, will they that are huſie in ad- 
ding thouſands to hats more pay urls * 


832 3 


fowly 4 to their withes, / Ve, a _ of 


thoughtful, they might ſurely condider, that'the 
Mon good ought” not to be ſacrificed to the 

Health is certainly mere valuable than 
money, becauſe it is by health chat money i 
procured; but thoulands and millions are ef 


dents or refuſcitate the moe” of "digeſtion. 
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Poverty is, indeed, an evil 8 
turally fly 4 but let us not run from one enemy 


111 


ought to Know that the bein ih nor arend has 
yond ĩts ſtrength, but with the loſs of more vi- 
2 proportionate to the effect pro- 
duced. Whoever takes up life before - hand, by 
— himſelf of reſt and refreſhment, muſt 
not only pay. back the. hours, but pay them 
back with uſury; and for the gain of a few. 
months but half enjoyed, muſt give up years to 
the liſtleſſneſs of languor, and the implacability : 
of pain. They whoſe. endeavous is mental en- | 
cellence, will learn perhaps too late, 8 


it is endangered by diſeaſes of the body; and 


Theſe who loſe oe Health i in eee . 
and impetudus purſuit of literary accompliſh- 
ments, are yet leſs to be excuſed; for they 
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HE fiſt 8 Es ae be are 
thoſe appetites which Providence has gi- 
ren to man in common with the reſt of the 
inhabitants of the earth. Immediately after our 
birth, thirſt and hunger incline us to the breaſt, 
creatures, and when we are ſatisfied, we expreſs 
our uneaſineſs by: importunate and inceſſant 
cries, till we have ee eee e ane 
proger fan 

The next eall that rodſim ee eee 
inactivity, is that of our paſſions z we quickly 


begin to be ſenſible of hope and fear, love and 


the power of compariſon. and reflection, extend 
their range witler,. as our reaſon ſtrengthens, 
and our knowledge enlarges. At firſt we have 


no thought of pain, but when we actually ſeel 


it; we afterwards begin to fear it; yet not be- 


fare it ee us very nearly; but by de- 
grees we diſcover ĩt at a greater diſtance, and 


find it lurking in remote conſequences. Our 


terror in time improves into caution, and we 


learn to lock round with vigilance and folici- 
tude, to ſtop all the avenues at which: miſery 
can enter, and to-perform or endure many. things 
in themſelves toilſome and unpleaſing, becauſe 
we know * reaſon, or N experience, that our 


PSs | „ eee „ 
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find that knowledge may eafily. be loſt in the 
ſtarts of melancholy, the flights of ee, 
and the pevriſhneſs of decrepitude. : 
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maine eee by eee chat : 
it will either - procure ſome. poſitive good, or 
avert ſome evil greater than itſelf. - 
But as the foul advances to a fuller enacts | 
of its powers, the animal appetites, and the 
paſſions immediately ariſing from them, are not 
ſufficient to find it employment; the wants of 
nature are ſoon ſupplied, the fear of their return 
is eaſily precluded, and ſomething more is ne- 
ceſſary to relieve the long intervals of inactivity, 
and to give thoſe faculties, which cannot lie 


wholly quieſcent, ſome particular direction. 
For this reaſon, new deſites and artificial paſ- 


bons are by degrees produced; and, from hays - 


ing wiſhes only in conſequence of our wants, 
we begin to feel wants in conſequence of our 


wiſhes 3 we. perſyade- ourſelves. to ſet a'value i 


upon things which are of no- uſe, but becauſe 
we have agreed to value them; things Which 
can neither ſatisfy. hunger, nor mitigate pain, 
nor ſecure us from any real calamity, and which, 
therefore, we find af no eſteem, among thoſe na - 
tions whoſe artleſs and barbarous manners keep 
menen life. 
This is the original of avarice, vanity, am- 


0 ene and generally of all thoſe deſues which - f 


ariſe from the compariſon of our condition wi 
chat of others. He that thinks n | 


— —ͤ]]— — — 
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| becauſe his geighhour is richer; be that, like 


Cæſar, would rather be the firſt man of a vil- 


nge, than the ſecond in the capital of the world, 

has apparently kindled in himſelf deſires which 

be never received from nature, and acts upon 

principles eſuabliſhed mY oy: the ka vat of 
ene; 5 


Of thoſe adſcititious e ae; as ava- 


rice and envy, are univerſally condemned; 
tome, as friendſhip and curioſity, S 
praiſed; but. there are others about which the 


Tuffrages of the wiſe are divided, and of which it 
is doubted, whether they tend moſt to promote 
the e or en . miſeries bt man- 


| kind. 
Of this Ke and Aiſputable kind is _ 


love of fame, a defire of filling the minds of 


others with admiration, and of being celebrated 
by generations to come with praiſes which we 
mall not hear. This ardour has been confider- 


ed by ſome, as nothing better than ſplendid 


madneſs, as a flame kindled by pride, and fan- 
ned by folly; for what, ſay they, can be more 


remote from wiſdom, than to direct all our ac- 


tions by the hope of that which is not to exiſt 


till we ourſelves are in the grave? To pant af- 


ter that which can never be poſſeſſed, and of 
which the value thus wildly put TT it, ariſes 
h 


from this particular condition, that, during, 
life, it is not to be obtained? To gain the fa- 
vour, and hear the applauſes of our contempo- 


raries, is indeed equally deſirable with any 


other prerogative of ſuperiority, becauſe fame 


may be of uſe to ſooth the paths of life, to ter- 
rify oppoſition, and fortify tranquillity; but 
to what end fhall we be the darlings of man- 

kind, when we can no longer receive any bene- 


fits from their favour ? It is more reaſonable to 


wiſh for reputation, while it may yet be enjoy-_ 


ed; as Anacreon calls upon his companions to 


give him for preſent uſe the wine and gar- 
land en _y args he to beſtow: n, his 


tomb. 12 
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its vindication, that it is a paſſion natural and 


' univerſal; a flame lighted by Heaven, and al- and 


ways burning with greateſt vigour in the moſt 


enlarged and elevated minds. That the deſire 

of being praiſed by poſterity implics a reſolution 

to deſerve their praiſes,” and that the folly 

charged upon it is only a noble and diſintereſted 
a generoſity, which i 1s not felt, and therefore not 


TH 


underſtood, by thoſe ds have been always ac 
ouſtomed to refer every thing to themſelves, and 
whoſe ſelfiſhneſs has contracted their underſtand- 


ings. That the ſoul of man, formed for eter- 


nal life, naturally ſprings forward beyond the 
limits of corporeal exiſtence, and rejoices to 


conſider herſelf as co-operating with future ages, 


and as co-extended with endleſs: duration. That 
the reproach urged with ſo much petulance, the 
reproach of labouring for what cannot be enjoy- 
ed, is founded on an opinion which may with 
great probability be doubted ; for ſince we ſup. 
poſe the powers of the ſoul to be enlarged by 
its ſeparation, why ſhould we conclude that its 
knowledge. of ſublunary tranſactions is con- 
tracted or extinguiſhed ? 

Upon an attentive/ and Wel review of 
the argument, it will appear that the love of 


fame is to be regulated rather than extinguiſh- 
ed; and that men ſhould be taught not to be 
wholly-careleſs about their memory, but to en- 
. deavour that they may be remembered chiefly 


for their virtues, ſince no other reputation will 
be able to tranſmit any en, en te 
grades. 

It is evident thi Goa eie e! as 
the immortality of a name, is not leſs likely to 


be the reward of bad actions than of good; he 


therefore has no certain principle for the regu- 
lation of his conduct, whoſe ſingle aim is not to 
be forgotten. And hiſtory will inform us, that 
this blind and _undiſtinguiſhed appetite. of re- 
nown has always been uncertain in its effects, 
and directed by accident or opportunity, indif- 
ferently to the benefit or devaſtation of the 
world. When Themiſtocles complained that 
the trophies of Miltiades hindered him from 


ſleep, he was animated by them to perform the 


ſame ſervices in the ſame cauſe. But Cæſar, 
when he wept at the ſight. of Alexander's pic- 
ture, having no honeſt opportunities of action, 


let his ambition break out to e ee 


country. 
If, 3 his Fra of mn is. fo far in- 


1 by the mind as to become independent 

predominant, it is dangerous and irregu- 
lars but it may be uſefully employed as an in- 
ferior: and ſecondary motive, and will, ſerve 


ſometimes to revive our activity, when we be- 
gin to languiſh and loſe fight of that more cer- 


tain, more valuable, and more durable reward, 
which ought always to be our firſt hope and'ous 
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laſt. But cit muſt be frongly. impreſſed upon 
our minds, that virtue is not to be purſued as 


one of the means to fame, but fame to be ac- 


cepted as tlie only recompence which mortals 


can beſtow on virtue ; to be accepted with com- 
placence, but not ſought with eagerneſs. Sim- 

ply to be remembered is no advantage; it is a 
privilege: Which ſatire as well as;panegyrick-can 
confer, and is not more enjoyed by Titus or 
Conſtantine, than by Timocreon of Rhodes, 
of whom we only know from his epitaph, lat 
he had eaten many a meal, drank _— _ 
en nn Many 's a acl 
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1 mene 3 bukneſs of thoſe 
who. turn their ſpeculatiops upon the living 
_ to commend the virtues, as well as to 
xpoſe the faults of their contemporaries, and to 
confute a falſe as well as to ſupport a juſt acou- 
ſation; not only becauſe it is peculiarly the bu- 
ſineſs uf a monitor to keep his own reputation 
untainted, leſt theſe who can once charge him 
ith partiality ſhould-indulge themſelves after- 
xds in diſbelieving bim at pleaſure; but be- 
auſe he may ſind real erimes ſufficient to give 
ull employmont to caution or repentance, with- 
8 e e eee eee eee 
am ſolieitudes. rag 551 
There are e red und Kited . 
5 one part of mankind has in all ages thrown 
on another; which-are regularly tranſmitted 
— continued ſucceſſions, and which he 
hat has once ſuffe red them is certain to uſe with 
he lame undiſtinguiſning vehemence, hen be 
das changed his Ration, and gained the preſerip- 
ire right of e eee what he _ 
ormerly endured himfelf. $119" if 
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The true ſatiafaRion, which. is to cl 8 
week conſeiouſneſs chat e mall are the 
attention of future times, muſt ariſe from he 
hope, that with our name our virtues will be 
propagatedʒ and that thoſe whom we cannot 
- benefit in our lives, may receive inſtruſtion 
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to ſee it, v little regard is to be ſnem z ſincet 
it does not appear that they are produced: byra o 
tiocination or enquiry, but reveived-impligitlys. 
or caught by a:kind of e 1 
and ſupported rather by e to cradit 
than ability to prove them inn 

It has been eee eee . 
aredifrdus:te believe themſelves made venera- 
ble by length of time, to cenſuxe the newicomurt: 
into life, for want of reſpect ta grey hair and: 
lage experience, for heady canſidener in their: 

own underftandings, for-hafty-concluſionis:upan; - 


their fathers and grandfives ate ready''to._ afford: 
them, and a rebellious impatienee of that ſub o. 8 
ordination to vchieh youth is condemned b na- 
ture, as neceſſary to ita ſecurity mn 0 
which it „ 
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214 f 
decency and regularity of former tin times, and ce- 
lebrates the diſcipline and ſobriety of the age in · 
| which his youth was paſſed; a happy age which 
is now no more to be expected, ſince confuſion 
has broken in upon the world, and thrown 


down all the wann of ne and rever- 
ö ence. 1 24 


Memes who dares to claim the privilege of com- 


plaining: for as every man has, in his own. 


| opinion, a full ſhare of the miſeries of life, he 
is inclined to conſider all clamorous uneaſineſs 

as a proof of impatience rather than of affliction, 
and to aſk, * What merit has this man to ſhow, 
by which he has acquired a right to repine at 
"4 the diſtributions of nature ? Or, hy does he 


imagine that exemptions ſhould be ganted 


* ſkim from the general condition of ma We 


find ourſelves excited rather to captiouſneſs than 


pityz and inſtead of being in haſte to ſooth his 
complas ats by ſympathy and tenderneſs, we en- 
quire, whether the pain be proportionate to the 


 Jamentatn ; and whether, ſuppoſing the afflic- 


tion tal, it is not the effect of n Pons 
ket rather than .calamity. : 

„„ quem, wineſs and e which i 18 
ohſerved ſo ati n to disfigure. the laſt ſcene of 
lie, naturaliy l 2ads us to enquirj 
For furely it ili be thought, a 


ricficuled, infulted and neglected, che crime 
nen e na. They 
Who have had « 
Authority over . ductile and unreſiſting, 


they whohave been the vrotectors of helpleſſneſs, i 


and the inſtructors of i i. Jnorance,..and who yet 


ketain in their wn hand the power of wealth, 


and the dignity” of comm; nd, muſt defeat their 
influence by their o. n iſconduct, and make 
uſe of all theſe advantages x vith very little ſkill, 


4s wy. came ſccute to zuſelves an appear. 
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that lawful-and ſettled authari; y is very ſeldom 
reſiſted when it is well employ d. Groſs cor- 


8 ruptian, or evident imbecility, is necęſſary to 


he ſuppreſſion of that reverence · with which the 


_ majority of mankind lock upon ti eir governors, 
On thoſe whom they ſee ſurrounded by ſplendour, 


aad fortified by power. For tho iglr men are 
aun by their paſſions into forgeti 2 of in- 


2 
* 


s like theſe. 
; rſt view 
of things, chat if age be thus contemned and 


-nitics-afelinblithing their 


_ pleaſures, its frolicks, and its fopperies. 
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viſible Fouls! and puniſhmenits, yitthey' are 
eaſily. kept obedient to thoſe who have temporal 
dominion in their hands, till their veneration is 


diſſipated by ſuch wickedneſs and folly. as can 


neither be defended nor concealed. 


It may therefore, very reaſonably be ſuſped. 
ed that the old draw upon themſelves the great. 
It is not ſulfciently codfidentt 0 be | 


eſt part of thoſe inſults -which they ſo much la. 


ment, and that age is rarely deſpiſed but 


when it is contemptible. If men imagine that 
exceſs of debauchery can be made reverend by 
time, that knowledge is the conſequence of long 
life, however idly and thoughtleſsly employed, 
that priority of birth will ſupply the want of 
ſteadineſs or honeſty, can it raiſe much wonder 
that their hopes are diſappeinted, and that they 
ſee their poſterity rather willing to truſt thei 
oven eyes in their progrels into life, than enlit 
themſelves -under Yon who have loſt their 
r 
s 7 her are, indeed, many erathe which time 
neceſſarily and certainly teaches, and which 
might, by thoſe who have learned them from 


experience, be communicated to their ſucceſſors 
at a cheaper 1 rate: but dictates, though liberal) 


enough beſtowed; are generally without effed; 
the teacher gains few proſelytes by inſtruftion 
which his own behaviour contradict; and 
young men miſs the benefit of counſel, becaui 
they are not very ready to believe that thoſe who 


fall below them in practice can much excel then 


in theory. Thus the progreſs of knowledge i 
retarded, the world is kept long in the fame 
ſtate, and every new race is to gain the prudence 
of their predeceſſors by 1 nt 
b. the ſame miſcarriages. 8 
Jo ſecure to the old that Auer which the 
are willing to claim, and which might ſo myci 
contribute to the improvement of the arts d 
life, it is abſolutely neceſſary that they give 
themſelves up to the duties of declining - Fears; 
and contentedly reſign to youth its levity, it 
It i 
a hopeleſs endeavour to unite the contrarieties q 
ſpring and winter; it is unjuſt to claim the pri. 
vileges of age, and retain the playthings of 
childhood. The young always form magnif- 
cent ideas of the wiſdom and gravity of men, 
hom they conſider as plated at a diſtance fron 
them in the ranks of exiſtence; and natural 
look on thoſe-whom they find trifling with long 
beards, with contempt and indignation, Ik 
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il 2 of men. eee but givewing- allowance to 
If dotards will contend with boys in thoſe per- the failings of early life, 3 
ſormances in which boys muſt abways excel from childhood, and conſtaney from youth, that 
them; if they will drefs crippled limbs in em is peremptory in every command, and inexora- 
broidery, efideavour at gaiety with faultering ble to every failure. There are many whBõe lire 
voices; and darken aſſemblies of pleaſure with merely to hinder happineſs, and whoſe deſcend- : 
the ghaſtlineſs of diſeaſe; they may well expect ants can only tell of long life, that it produces 
thoſe who find their ee obſtructed will ſuſpicion, malignity, peeviſhneſs, and perſecu- 
hoot them away; and that if they deſcend to tion: and yet even theſe tyrants can talk of the 
competition with youth, ay * bear t in- ingratitude of the age, curſe their heirs for im- 
lolence of enen ene piatience, and wonder that young men ere 
Agel „ eee fathers company. 
Hilke that would paſs the latter purtof lte vi, 
. 13 and decency, mult, When he is young, 
conſider that he ſhall one day be · old; and re- 
You've bad your tare of mirth of. meat and _ when he is old, that he has once hen 


drinks; nile young In youth he muſt lay up 8 
Tu tna _—— bene; "is die to think. for hiJupport when his powers of acting ſhall 


7 * * tibi 7 


nnn, forſake him; and in age forbear to animadvert 
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ro THE RAMBLER. dns which pond life: a 

e e e e, aan, if well conducted, might always afford, a 


\ 5 you have: e de in Co paper confuſed wildneſs of care, and a tumultuous” 
to Euphelia's letters from the country, hurry of diligence, by which every faeg was 


6d appear to think no form of human life un- clouded, and every motion agitated. The old 


worthy of your attention, I have reſolved, -at-: lady; who was my father's relation, was, in- 
ter many ſtruggles with idleneſs and diffidence, deed, very full of the happineſs which ſhe re- 


to gire you ſome account of my entertainment received from my viſit, and, according ee 


in this ſober ſeaſon of univerſal retreat, and to forms of obſalete bivedings inſiſted that I h, 
deſeribe to you the employments oh thoſe who recompenſe the long delay of my company witn 


look with contempt on the pleaſures and diver- a promiſe not to leave her till winter. But, . 
fons of polite. life, and employ all their powers amidſt all her kindneſs and careſſes; mne very * 


of cenſure and invective upon the uſeleſſneſs, frequently turned her head aſide, and whiſpered, is 


vanity. a. of Wann ee wide conver. with anxious earneſtneſs, ſome order to her daugh- 
lation; abu > 7 ters, which never failed to ſend them out with © 


When: 4 cenſomes! od, ants a a unpolite precipitation. eee e due. . 


faur days had brought me to the houſe,” where ence would not ſuffer her to ſtay behind the,” 
invitation, regularly ſent. for ſeven: years toge - begged my pardon, the muſt leave me for a m 
ther, had at laſt induced me to paſs the ſummer, mens ſhe vrent, and returued and ſat down 


| was ſurpriſed, after. the  civilities of my firſt again, but was again diſturbed by ſome'yew- - | 


een to rde inn of the W 4 aber en RE A tre- 
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4 For wee FIRE eee 
ter, for ſhe was tao much pleaſed with her on 
accompliſhments to conceal. them; and took ac- 

caſion, from ſome ſweetmeats which ſhe: ſet next 


. 


| pidedion;: and: followed: ae with the ſame” 
| conntenance-of buſineſs and ſolicitude, lid 07 

- However Las alarmedd at this — 
ms diſturbance, and however my curioſity 
was excited: by: ſuch; buſy preparations as natu- 
rally promiſed · ſome great event, I: was: yet toa 

much:atranger to gratify myſelf with enqui- 
ries ; but finding none of the family; in mourn- 


ing, I. pleaſed myſelf with imagining that E 
to turn roſe. leaves in the ſhade, to pick out the 


ſhould rather ſee a wedding than a funeral. 
At laſt: we ſat down to: ſupper, hen "at 
informed, that one of tlie young ladies, after 
whom Ii thought myſelf obliged to enquire, was 
under a neceſſity f attending ſome affair that 
could not be neglected : ſoon afterward my rela- 
tion began to talk of the regularity Sher f _ 
ly, and the inconyenience of London.houxg 
at-laſtlet- me know: that they had propo — 
night to go to bed ſooner than was: uſual; be- 
cauſe they were to riſe early in the morning to 
make cheeſecakes. This hint ſent me. to my- 
chamber, to which I was accompanied by all 
the ladies, who begged me to excuſe ſome large 
ſieves of leaves and flowers that covered two 
thirds of the floor, for they intended to diſtil 
them when they were dry, and they had no other 
' xcom that ſo conveniently: received the rifi 5 
ſun. 
I The ſcent of the plants bindered M. m ky 
and therefore I roſe early in the morning with a 
reſolution to explore my new habitation; 
unpercetved by my buſy, couſins into the gar- 
hs where T found yothiehs either mo great 
cultivated fan the market. 0 the gardener, I 


oon learned that. his lady was the greateſt ma. 


nager init hat part of the country, and chat, Iwras 


come hither at the time in which Imiglit learn - 


to make more pickles and conſerves, than could 
be e at Sad aun um a nee . 


day upon the table, to diſcourſe for two 


hours upon robs and geljies; laid down the beſt 3 


methods of conſerving, reſerving, and preſerv- 
tempt of the London lady in the neighbourhood, 


| by whom theſe terms were vp rm ae | 


Iſſtole 


rn LAMB k ER 
ed ;: and R | 


med to ſet before company, at her own houſe, 

ſweetmeats of ſo dark a oolour nme 

ſeen at Miſtraſk Sprightly'. | HIS min d 
It is, indeed, ee 


Una the ſkillet on: the fire,. ta; ſee: it ſimmer 


with the due degree of heat, and to ſnatch it off 
at the moment of projection: and the emplay., 
ments to which ſhe had bred hey daughters, ace 


ſeeds of currants with. a quill, to gather fruit 
without bruiſing it, and to extract bean- flower 
water for the ſkin, Such are the taſks with, 
which every day, ſince I came hither, has begun 
and ended, to which the early hours of life are 
ſacrificed, and in whicky that time is paſſing 
away which never ſhall return. 

But to reaſon or expoſtulate, are bored. 
tempts. Phe lady has ſettled her opinions, and 
maintains the dignity of her own performances 


with all tin fumneſs of: ſtupidity accuſtomed to 


be flattered. Her daughters having never ſeen; 
any houſe but their own, believe their mother's 
excellence on her own word, Her huſband is a 


mere ſportſman, who is pleaſed to ſee his table 


well furniſhed, and thinks the day ſufficiently 
ſucceſsful, in which he brings home a leaſh of 
hares to be potted. by his wife. 

After a few days I pretended to want books, 
but my lady ſoon told me that none of her books 


would ſuit my taſte; for her part, ſhe never 


loved to ſee young women give their minds to 
ſuch follies, by which they would only learn to 


uſe hard words; ſhe: bred up her daughtere to 
underſtand a houſe, and whoever: ſtwuld marry 


them, if:they. knew: any: thing ee _—_— 
would never repent it. 

There are, however, eee eee 
nary-ſciences too ſublime for youthful intellects; 


reer: they muſt not be initiated 


till the year of ſerious maturity, and which are 
— to the day of marriage, as the ſupreme 
qualification for oonnubial life. She makes an 
orange pudding, which is the. envylof all the 
neighbourhood, and which ſhe has hitherto 
found means of mixing and baking with-ſecre- 


long ey that the ingredient to which it owes its fla- 
Your has never been diſeoveredi She; indeed, 
conducts this great affair with all the caution 
ing all; ſorts of fruit; told us with great con. 


that human policy ean ſuggeſt. It is never 


known before hand when this pudding will be 


n, ſhe e the ee is muy 


2 


S853 3 
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| F a 


into ber den cloſet employs ber maids and 
daughters in different panty of ig 
the oven to be heated for a pie, and places the 


Sonder and ret Al 


vo} 
The Gomplete Servant Maid, and The Court Cook, 85 


waſty afterirightiand wrong, 
for the art of ſcalding damaſcenes without burſt- 


pudding in it with her own hands, the M¹,j, ings. and qreſerving the whiteneſs: af * 5 


of the oven is then ftopped And henry: 
vain. Vs ts 
The altos of the pudding ſne Has, how 
ever, promiſed Clarinda, chat if the pleaſes her 


we muſhrooms. + 


any $ 2 RN A its; Lady Bufle has, indeed, bot 5 I ap 


plication-20. fruits and flowers, contracted her 
cares into a narrow ſpace, and ſet herſelf free 


in marriage, ſhe ſhalt be told withdut reſerve. from many: perplexities with which other minds 


But the art of making Engliſh'capers.ſhe-has;+ 
not yet perſuaded herſelf to diſcover;;:-hut ſcems: 


reſolyed that ſecret ſhall periſh with hen; as ſome 


alchymiſts have abſtinately orb the art of 
3 metals. 

Lone venturedꝭ to lay my fingers on her book 
n -whichdhe left upon the table, r 
ing intelligence that a veſſeb of gu | 
had burſt the hoops. - Rut though . 


tance of tlie event: ſuffirientlytengroſſed her care, 


to prevent any re collection ol the danger to 
which her ſecrets were enpaſed, P was nor able 
to make: uſe; of the golden moments fon this 

treaſures of bereditary knowledge: Was ſa well 


concealed by the mannen of ſpelling uſed by her 
grandmother, her mother, and herſelf, that I” 
vas totally unable to underſtandl it, and: loſt the 


opportunity f - conſulting: the oracle, for want 
of knowing”: e in Wer 
were returned. * ms V ̃ 460-41 

It is, indeed, neceſſary, if I n any e 


to her ladyſhip's: eſteem, that I: ſhould apply 


myſelf to ſome af theſe econemical accompliſh: 
warning her daughters, 8 
ple, againſt negligenoe of paſtry, and ignorance 
in- carving: For you ſaw, ſaid ſhe, that, 
with all! her pretenſions to knowledge; ſtie 
turned the partridge the wrong way when ſhe 
attempted to cut it, and, I. believe, ſcarcely. 


8 paſte in à diſnu. Cans. ig 
Thereafon, Nur: Ramblerz whyh havebdakd: 

Lady Buſtleꝰs characten before you; is a deſire 

to be informed whether, in your opinion, it is 
worthy of. ümitation, and whether I: hall throw: 
away the books which I have: hitherto: thought 
N eee eee eee Pram 
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and the diſappointment of her hopes: 


are diſturbed. She has no curioſity after the 
events of a war, or the fate of heroes in diſtreſs; 
ſhe can hear, without the leaſt emotion, the ra- 
vage of a fire, or devaſtations of a ſtorm 3 her 
neighbours grow rich or poor, come into the 
world · or go out of it, without regard, while the 


is preſſing the gellꝝ - bag, on airing, thei ſte te 


room; but L cannot perceive that ſhe is more 
free from diſquiets than thoſe whoſ@ underſtand. 


ings. take a wider range. Her mazigokds, when 


they are almoſt curedy are often ſeatreved by ther 


wind, and: the rain; ſometimes. falls: upon fruit 
when it ought to be gathered dry. | While” her 
artificiab wines are fermenting, her whole life 
is reſtleſſneſk. and anxiety. Her ſweetments a 
not always bright; and: the maick ſometimes for<! 
gets the; jarſt; proportions of falt and pepper, 
when: mo is to be baked. - Her conſerves | 


day —— with! chr dnt dee 


2 2 4 +2 ue 


Witlr regard: to vice aud virtue ee | 


: kingof- neutral being. She has no crime: but - 


luxury, nor any virtus but chaaſtity; ſhe has h 


deſie to be praiſed but for: her cookery, 1 


withes any ill. to- the reſt of "mankind; btb that 

whenever: they aſpire to a feaſt,” their: cuſtaride 

may be wheyiſh, and:their pie · eruſts tough: 
I am now very inpatient to nom whether I 


| am to loch on theſe:ladies: av: th great patterns 


ol our ſex, and to conſider conſerves and pickles: | 
as the buſineſs of my liſe; whether the cenſues 
which! I no ſuffer be juſt, and whether hr 
brewers of wines; and: the diſtillers of waſkesy 


e ee ee. nene * e cw 
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MON the various methods of conſola- 
X tion, to which the miſeries inſeparable 

from dur preſent ſtate have given occaſion, it has 
been, as I have already remarked, recommended 
by ſome writers to put the ſufferer in mind of 
heavier preſſures, and more excruciating cala- 
mities, than thoſe of eee be Haw Arwen rea- 
fon! to complain. n 5 
This has, in all ages, ne . 
tiſed ; and, in. conformity to this cuſtom, Lip- 
ſius, the great modern maſter of the Stoick phi- 
loſophy; has in his celebrated treatiſe on ſleadi- 
- neſr-of (ming, endeavoured to fortify the breaſt 
againſt too much ſenſibility of misfortune, by 
enumerating the evils which have in former ages 
fallen upon the world, the devaſtation of wide- 
extended regions, tlie ſack of cities, and maſſa-. 
ere of nations. And the common voice of the 
multitude uninſtructed by precept, and unpre- 
judiced by authority, which, in queſtions that 
relate to the heart of man, is, in We 
more deciſive than the learning of Lipſius, ſeems 
to juſtify the efficacy of this procedure; for one 
of the firſt comiorts which one neighbour ad- 
miniſters to another, is a relation of che like in- 
felicity, renin with circumſtances of an 
bitterneſs. Ty 

But this Wesen 4 ide 
remedies applied to the body, of which, though 
we ſee the effects, we are unacquainted with the 
manner of operation, and of which, therefore, 
ſome, who are unwilling to ſuppoſe any thing 
out of the reach of their own ſagacity, have 
been inclined to doubt whether they have really 
thoſe virtues for which they are calebrated, and 
whether their reputation is not the mere . 
of fancy, prejudice, and eredulity. 
n or — aro wendy which, 
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in their proper acceptation, fignity ments. 


ation of that pain to which it is not in our power 
to afford the proper and adequate remedy; they 


imply rather an augmentation of the power of 
bearing, than a diminution of the burthen. A 


priſoner is relieved by him that ſets him at liber- 
ty, but receives comfort from ſuch as ſuggeſt 
conſiderations by which he is made patĩent un- 
der the inconvenience of conſinement. To that 


grief which ariſes from a great loſs, he only 


brings the true remedy, who makes his friend's 


condition the ſame as before; but he may be 


properly termed a comforter, who by perſuaſion 


extenuates the pain of poverty, and ſhews, in 


the ſtyle of ue that os more tian the 
whole . els; 27 1545 
It is, W 


it can lull the memory of misfortune, or appeaſe 
the throbbings of anguiſh, to hear that others 
are more miſerable z others, perhaps, unknown, 


or wholly indifferent, whole-proſperity raiſes no 


. envy, and whoſe fall can gratify no reſentment. 


Some topicks'of comfort ariſing, like that which 
gave hope and ſpirit to the captive of Seſoſtris, 
from the perpetual viciſſitudes of life, and mu- 


tability of human affairs, may as properly raiſe 
the dejected as depreſs the proud, and have an 
immediate tendency to exhilarate and revive. 
But how can it avail the man vho languiſhes in 


the gloom of ſorrow, without proſpect of emerg- 


ing into the | ſunſhine of cheerfulneſs, to hear 
that others are ſunk yet eee 
of miſery, ſhackled with heavier: chains, and 
ſurrounded with darker deſperation? . _ 
"The ſolace ariſing from this conſideration 
ſeems indeed the weakeſt of all others, and is 


perhaps never properly applied, but in caſes 


where there is no place for 3 of more 


b a5 EPR 


* {7 "Fo 
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ſpecies of comfort is, therefore, 


ben be as ones equal; is-comforted by fad. | ward eee, 40d cb feind dm, 


bs of 


ſuch ide its erg 183 d boy cd ſonable motives to cbhtent. It 
thouſand ills incurable, a end loſſes irre- is, ſays he, pleaſing to look from ſhore ce 
parable, 4 thouſand difficulties! inſurmount. the tumults of a ſtorm, and to ſee a thipftrug- | 
able, are known, or will be known, by all © gling with the billows ; it is pleaſing, not 
the ſons of men. Native deformity cannot be becauſe the pain of another can give us de- 
reQtified, a dead friend cannot return, and the light, but becauſe we have à ſtronger pe, 


hours of youth trifled-away: N d or rin don of the happineſs of ſaſety.. Thus, Wien We 


ſickneſs, cannot be reſtored. wee lock abroad, and behold the moultitudes 

Unger the oppreſſion of ſuch . . that are groaning under evils heavier than thoſe 
lad been found uſeful io make a ſurvey of the which we have experienced; we drink back to 
world, to contemplate the various ſcenes of dif- our on ſtate,” and, inſtead of repining. that ſo 
treſs in which-mankind are ſtruggling round us, much'muſt be felt, bee to CPU that we. have. 
and acquaint ourſelves. with the terribiles viſu not more to feel, +, 01 ++ N 
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firme—the various ſhapes/ of miſery, which By — of cheniſeries of others, _ 


make havock of terreſtrial happineſs, range all eee is ſtrengthened, and the mind brougmm 
corners almoſt without reſtraint, trample down to a moreextenſive knowledge af her own p. 
bur at the hour of harveſt, and when we ers. As the heroes of ation catch the mne 
have built our e e ee ee from one another, ſo they to whim Providence 
foundations. vi | has allotted the harder: taſk of ſuffering with” 
The firſt effelts-of ls, cahnneſe and dignity, may animate themſelves 


furniſhes U. employment for the mind, and by the remembrance of thoſe evils: which have | 


engages the paſſions on remoter objects; as been laid eren, 
kings have ſometimer freed themſelves from a as themſelves, aud bear up with wigöur and ue. 
ſubjeR. too haughty to be governed and tod ſolution againſt their on opptetiions,”: when 
powerful to be eruſned, by poſting him in a diſ- they fee it poſſible that more ſevere/affliftione | 


5 


or his pride been repreſſed. The attention is -2/Phere is Nil another reaſons 


tant: province, till bis popularity has ſubſided, miay; bb bone barks 10 Ft: 93 oo ee "Op a hs 27% N * 


d many 


diſſipated by variety, and acts move weakly upon miei, the relation of other men's infelicity ny 


any fingle- part, as that torrent may be drawn Sive a laſting and dontinual relief. Seme, not 


off to different channels which, pouring down well inftrud bin t meatfines bereich Drill, 
in one collected body, cannot be reſiſted. This - dence diſtributes happineſs,” ene wit 


unavailing in by divines, who, as 'Bellarmine makes tempo. 

ſevere paroxyſms of corporal pain, when the ral proſperity. one of the charaters of th tros | 
mind is every inſtant called back to miſery, and church, have repreſented Wealth and aft we 
in the firſt ſnock of any ſudden evil; but will certain concomitants-of virtue, and the unfat. 

certainly be of uſe againſt eneroaching melan- ing reſult of the Myine 4 
choly, and a ſettled habit of gloomy thoughts: fſufferers are dejected in their 
It is further advantageous, as it ſupplies us ſo much for what they, feel, as for whatthey 


with, opportunities of making / compariſons in dread; nor becauſe they cannotfiippart the Wr. 


our own favour... We'know that very little of rows, or endure the wants, of their preſent con. 
the pain, ar pleaſure, which does not begin and dition, but becauſe they conſider them as nl, 
end in our ſenſes, is otherwiſe than relative; we the; beginnings of more ſharp and wer Se 


are rich or poor, great er little, in proportion pains. To theſe mourners it id an act f che 


to the number that excel us, or fall beneath us, higheſt charity to repreſent the calumities which 
in any of theſe reſpects; and therefore, a man not only virtue has ſuffered; but virtue has in- 
whoſe» uneaſineſs. ariſes/ from \reflexion” on any curred; to inform them that one evidence'ef's 
misfortune that throws him below thoſe with future ſtate is the f any pre 


ing that be is not yet Ioweſt. >, the; bigheſt authority, of the Arete and pe- 
Tbere is another Ab ompariſon, , nury of e eee 
g towards e very wil 1 * Pr par a LN bln, ae 
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7 HERE gk r * of 
human life, any ſo generally dreaded as 


e Every other fpocies of miſery, thoſe, 


who are not nich accuſtomed; to diſturb the pre- 
ſent moment with reflection, can eaſily forget, 
becauſe it is nt always: farced upon their re- 
gard : but it is impoſſible to paſs adayror an 


bour in 'the confluxes of men, without ſeeing 


how much indigence is expoſed to eontumely, 
neglect, and inſult; and, in its loweſt ſtate, to 
hunger and -nakedneſs; to injuries againſt 


. which every paſſion is in eee 


which mature cannot ſuſtain. Woll 
rr a- 

Aer by falſe nations of dignity and re · 

putation : thus we feel dangers of every kind 


faced with willingneſs, becauſe bravery in a 


good or bad cauſe is never without its encominſts 
and admirers. But in the proſpect of poverty 
there is nothing but gloom and melancholy; the 
mind and hody ſuffer cogether; its miſeries 
bring no alleviations z it is a ſtate in which 
every virtue is obſcured, and in which no con- 
dubt can arbid reproach : u tate in which cheer- 
fulneſs is inſanſibility, and dejection ſullenneſa, 
of which the hardſhips woe withoutt nen n 


Of. theſe calamities — — not to mY 
wanting a general-convittion; we hear on every 


Gde the noiſe of trade, and fee the ſtroets throng · 
A with numberleſs multitudes, whoſe faces are 


clouded with anxiety, and whoſe ſteps are hur- 


_ ried by precipitation, from mo other motive than 


the hape f gain; and the whole world is put 
in motion by the deſire of that wealth, Which 
is chiefly to be valued! as it ſecures us from po- 
verty ; for it is more uſeful for defence than ac. 
quiſition, and as not ſo eee ee 
good as to exe luce e. 

Vet there eee eee meer 
ſolies lead them to a conduct oppoſite to the ge tinued. 


nend manims and practice of mankind; fone 


ho ſeem to ruſh upon poverty with the ſame 
en Mt e * It; Sms 


dr mentis erde tefſened, 2 ee h. 
which they inherit from their anceſtors moul- tc 
dering away, Without refolution to change'their ra 


ſtramees, and go forward with ful carver, 
though eds e nd e mne * 
ſtruction. #173 7 IE 


At is not my perpes, in n this paper, to expe; 


tulate with fuch as ruin their fortunes by ex- vo 
penſive ſchemes of buildings and gardens, which eit 


they carry on with che ſame vanity that prompt- 
ed them to hegin; chuſing, us it happens in a 


thouſand other caſes, the remote evll before the fat 


lighter, and deferring the ſhame of repentance ene 
till they imcur the miſeries of diſtreſo. Thoſe the 
for whom J intend my preſent admoritions, are 


the thoughtleſs, the negtigent, and che diſſo- un: 
lute; Who having, by the 'vicieuſneſs of their nat 


ee or the ſeducements of | attur- anc 


ing companions, ' been-enigaget in habits of ex- 

pence, and accuſtomed to move in à certain wre 
round of pleafures diſproportioned to their con- pur 
dition, are without power to extricate them- and 
ſelves from the inchantments of cuftom, avoid 1 
thought becauſe they know it will be painful, tue, 
and continue from day to day, and from month ſco1 
to month; to anticipate their revenues, and fink mui 
every hour deeper _ ny" e cho Pa pan 
extortion, 305 


This folly bes defvilatys w:pity;/! Shan : ane 
cannot be imputed to the vehemence'of ſuldlden tob 
paſſion 3/ nor can the miſchief which it produces ners 


be extenuated as the effect of any ſingle act, cule 


which rage or deſire miglit execute before there his 
could be time for an appeal to rcaſon. Theſe to þ 
men are advancing ' towards: — HA coun 
approaches, and deſtroying ' themſelves, not Y 
by the violence of a blow,” which, her once ali 


given; can never be recalled; but by &-flow be ff 
eee meas wears 'and Eg amr is re 


i 202; N corn 


e mene Gase be . 


cnn by the. 3 ey cf ra- ; 
tional N Ing ND ut"wape- loſe 
b | OC A ee FR 


a> + ol 
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rence could-evince ed) yet, abſurd 
as it is, the ſudden fall of ſome families, and 

the ſudden riſe of others, prove it to be com- 
mon; and every year ſees many wretches re- 
duced to contempt and want by their __ ſa· 
crifices to pleaſure and vanity. 


It is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, wins it 


has paſſed the bounds which nature preſcribes, 
to counteract its own purpoſe. Too much 
rage hinders. the warrior from circumſpection, 


too much eagerneſs of profit hurts the credit of 


the trader, too much ardour takes away from 
the lover that eaſineſs of addreſs with which 
ladies are delighted. Thus extravagance, 
though dictated by vanity, and incited by 


voluptuouſneſs, ſeldom procures ultimately 


either applauſe or pleaſure, 


If praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the 9 


of thoſe from whom. it is received, little ſatis- 


faction will be given to the ſpendthrift by the 


encomiums which he purchaſes. For who are 
they that.animate him in his purſuitg, but young 


men, thoughtleſs and abandoned like himſelf; 


unacquainted with all on which the wiſdom of 
nations has impreſſed the ſtamp of excellence, 
and deyoid alike of knowledge and of virtue ? 
By whom is his profuſion praiſed, but by 
wretches who conſider him as ſubſervient to their 
purpoſes, Sirens that entice him to ſhipwreck, 
and Cyclops that are gaping to devour him ? 


Every man whoſe knowledge, or whole vir- 


tue, can give value to his opinion, looks with 


ſcorn, or pity, neither of which can afford 
much gratification to pride, on him whom the 


panders of luxury have drawn into the circle of 
their influence; and whom he ſees parcelled out 
among the different miniſters of folly, and about 
to be torn to pieces by taylors and jockies, vint- 
ners and attornies, who at once rob and ridi- 
cule him, and who are ſecretly triumphing over 
his weakneſs, when they preſent new incitements 
to his appetite, and heighten his no by 
counterfeited applauſe. 


Such is the praiſe that is purchaſed by prodi.- | 


gality. Even when it is yet not diſcovered to 
be falle, it is the praiſe only of thoſe. whom it 
is reproachful to pleaſe, and whoſe ſincerity is 
corrupted by their intereſt ; men who live by 
the riots which chey encourage, and who know 
that whenever their pupil grows wiſe, they ſhal} 


loſe their power. Tot with hs ele, if 


* I. 


% 
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they could laſt, POS the cravings. of vanity, 
which is ſeldom very delicate, be ſatisfied ; but 
the time is always haſtening forward — this 


triumph, poor as it is, ſhall vaniſh, and when 


thoſe who now ſurround them with obſequiouſ- ; 


neſs and compliments, fawn among. his equi- 


page, and animate his riots, ſhall turn upon 
him with inſolence, and reproach him with the 


vices promoted by themſelves. 
And as little pretenſions has the man _ 


ſquanders his eſtate by vain or vicious expences, | 


to greater degrees of pleaſure than are obtained 
by others, 


whatever we ſuppoſe ourſelves in danger of loſ- 


ing, mult be enjoyed with ſolicitude and uncaſi- 


neſs ; and the more value we ſet upon it, the 
more muſt the preſent poſſeſſion be imbittered. 


How can he then be envied for bis felicity, who _ 
knows that its continuance cannot be expected, 


and who is conſcious that a very ſhort time will 


give him up to the gripe of poverty, which will 


be harder to be borne, as he has given way to 
more exceſſes, wantoncd in greater abundance, 
and ne his n with more rea 
neſs ? 


ſquander what they know their fortune not ſuf- 
ficient to allow, that in their moſt jovial expence 
there always breaks out ſome proof of diſcon- 
tent and impatience ; they either ſcatter with a 


kind of wild deſperation, and affected laviſn- 
neſs, as criminals brave the gallows when they 
cannot eſcape it, or pay their money with a 
peeviſh anxiety, and endeavour at once to ſpend 8 


idly, and to ſave meanly : hav.ng neither firm- 
neſs to deny their paſſions, nor courage to gra- 


tify them, they murmur at their own enjoyments,, 
and poiſon the bowl of A by reflection on 


the coſt. 


Among theſe men there is 9 the vocifera- . 
tion of merriment, but very ſeldom the tran- 


qu. llity of cheerſulneſs; they inflame their ima 


ginations to a kind of momentary jallity, by 
the help of wine and riot, and conſider it as the 
firſt buſineſs of the night to  ſtupify recollection, 
and lay tha: zeaſon aſleep which diſturbs their 
gaiety, 9 * upon thew to retreat rm, | 


ruin. : * . 


t 


To make any happineſs ſincere, it 
is neceſſary that we believe it to be laſting; ſince 


It appears evident that frugality i is neceſſary 5: 
even to complete the pleaſure of expence z for 
it may be generally remarked of thoſe who 


_ *X 7b 
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But this poor broken ſatisfaction is of ſhort 
continuance, and muſt be expiated by a long 
ſeries of miſery and regret. In a ſhort time the 
creditor grows. impatient, the laſt acre is ſold, + 


\ 


4 


ranny, with inceſſant calls for their uſual 
tifications, and the remainder of life ih away 
in vain repentance, or impotent deſire. 
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1 dies die 
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| Næuæque pergunt interire lune | | 
Ju ſecanda marmra 
Lucas ſub ipſum funus, et grun, 
Immemor Hut am, 


Day preſſes oz the Shale of day, 


And moons increaſe to 


But you, with thoughte 5 pride elate, 


Unconſcious of imp 


their decay; 


g fate, 


2 Command the pillar d dome to riſe, 0 8 [ 
New, bo! iy toms Forgotten a? ; 


$18, _— 
122 lately vs called, Gag a mingled life. 
of buſineſs and amuſement, to attend the 
laſt hours of an old friend; an office which has 
filled me, if not with melancholy, at leaſt with 
ſerious reflections, and turned my thoughts to- 
wards the contemplation of thoſe ſubjects which, 
though of the utmoſt importance, and of indu- 
bitable certainty, are generally ſecluded from 
our regard, by the jollity of health, the hurry 
of employment, and even by the calmer diver- 
hogs of ſtudy and ſpeculation ; or if they be- 
come accidental topicks of converſation and ar- 
gument, yet rarely fink deep into the heart, but 
give occaſion only to ſome ſubtilties of reaſon-" 


ing, or elegansies of declamation, which are | 


heard, applauded, and forgotten. 
It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a 
man accuſtomed t to extend his views through a 
long concatenation of cauſes and effects, to trace 
things from their origin to their period, and 
compare means with ends, may diſcover bod 
weakneſs 8 human N Gert the” alla 


Faancrs. | 


cies bp which al are achoded; 1 as 
inſufficiency of wealth, honours, inet power, 
to real happineſs; and pleaſe himſelf and his 
auditors with learned lectures on che witz of 
life. 
But though as ſpeculatiſt may fer and 

the folly of terreſtrial hopes, fears "and LES 
every hour will give proofs that he never felt it. 
Trace him through the day or year, and yo 
will find him acting upon principles which he has 


| in common with the illiterate and u "T8 
angry and pleaſed like the lowelt of . 5 | 


Tame 0 
EE 


purſuing, with the ſame ardour,. the 
figns; graſping, with all the 


port, thoſe riches which he knows he cannot 
keep; and felling with the applauſe which 


he bas gained by proving. that MPI: no 


value. 
The only conviction that ruſhes upon el 1 
-ſoul, and takes away from gur appetites and 
ons the reſiſtance, is to he foung, 
here 1 have received ity at the bed of a 


e . 10 


dying. 
friend. To enter this ſchool of wiſdom i is not”. | 
the peculiar privilege of geometricians ; 3. the PE | 


* x 


— 


i A 
» . * * 
va 


| ing death. 


uncommon oppoit unities, nor laborious pre- 
parations; they are enforced without the aid of 
eloquence and underſtood without ſkill in ana- 
lytick ſcience. Every tongue can utter them, 
and every underſtanding can conceive them. 
He that wiſhes in earneſt to obtain juſt ſenti- 
ments concerning his condition, and would be 
intimately acquainted with the world, may 
find inſtructions on every ſide. He that deſires 
to enter behind the ſcene, which every art has 
been employed to decorate, and every paſſion. 
labours to illuminate, and wiſhes to ſee life 
ſtripped of thoſe ornaments which make it glit- 


ter on the ſtage, and expoſed in its natural 
meanneſs, impotence, and nakedneſs, may find 
all the deluſion laid open in the chamber of diſ- 
eaſe : he will there find vanity diveſted of her 


robes, power depriyed of her ſeeptre, _ hy- 
pocriſy without her maſk, 

The friend whom I have loſt was a man emi. 
nent for genius; and, like others of the ſame 


' claſs, ſufficiently pleaſed with acceptance and 
- applauſe. Being careſſed by thoſe who have 


preferments and riches in their diſpoſal, he con- 


ſidered himſelf as in the direct road of advance- 


ment, and had caught the flame of ambition by 
approaches to its object. But in the midſt of 
his hopes, his projects and his gaieties, he was 
leized by a Jingering diſeaſe, which, from its 
firſt age, he knew to be incurable, Here was 
an end of all his viſions of greatneſs and happi- 
neſs ; from the firſt hour that his health a 
ed, all his former pleaſures grew taſteleſs, His 
friends expected to pleaſe him by thoſe accounts 
of the growth of his reputation, which were 
formerly certain of being well received; but 
they ſoon found how little he was now affected 
by compliments, and ho vainly they attempt - 
ed, by flattery, to exhilarate the languor of 
weakneſs, a nd. relieve. the ſolicitude of approach- 
hoever would know how much 
piety and e I external goods, might 


here have ſeen them weighed againſt each other, 


where all that gives motion to the active, and 
elevation to the eminent, all that ſparkles in the 
eye of hope, and pants in the boſom of ſuſpi- 
cion, at once became duſt in the balance, with- 
out weight and without regard. ' Rirhes, au- 
thority, and praiſe, loſe all their influence when. 
they are conſidered as riches which to-morrow, 
thall be beſtowed upon ber, authe 


* * 
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rity which 


| fall this 1 expire a 8 which, | 
| however merited, or however ſincere, ſhall 


after a few moments, be heard no more. 
In thoſe hours of ſeriouſneſs and wiſdom, no- 


thing appeared to raiſe his ſpirits, or gladden 
| his heart, but the recolle&ion of acts of good. 


neſs, nor to excite his attention but ſome op- 
portunity for the exerciſe of the duties of reli. 
gion. Every thing that terminated on this ſide 
of the grave was received with coldneſs and in. 
difference; andꝭ regarded rather in conſequence of 
the habit of valuing it, than from any opinion 
that it deſerved value; it had little more pre- 
valence over his mind than a bubble that was 
now broken, a dream trom which he was awake, 
His whole powers were engroſſed by the confi. 
deration of another Bate, and all converſation 
was tedious that had not ſome tendency to dil. 
engage him from human affairs, and toopen his 
proſpedts i into futurity. 


It is now paſt ; we have cloſed his eyes, and 
heard him breathe the groan of expiration. At 
| the fight of this laſt ci. ict, I felt a ſenſation 

never known to me before; a confuſion of paſ- 
ſions, an awful ſtilneſs of ſorrow, a gloomy 
The thoughts that 


terrour without a name. | 
entered my foul were too ſtrong to be diverted, 
and too piercing to be endured ; but ſuch vio- 


: lence cannot be laſting, the ſtorm fubfided in a 
7 ſhot, tune, I wept,. retired, and grew calm. 


I have from that time frequently revolved in 


| my mind the effects which the obſervation of 
death produces ingthoſe who are not wholly 


without the power and uſe of reflection; for by 
far the greater part it is. wholly unregarded, 
their friends and their enemies fink into the 


grave without raiſing any uncommon emotion, 
or reminding them that they are themſelves on 


the edge of the. precipice, and that they mult 
ſoon plunge into the gulph of eternity. 

It ſeems to me remarkable that death increales 
our venęration for the good, and extenuates our 
hatred of the bad. Thoſe virtues which once 


we envied, as Horace obſerves, becauſe they 


eclipſed our own, can now no longer obſtruct 


our reputation, and we have therefore no inter- 


eſt to ſuppreſs. their praiſe. That wickedneſs 


which we feared for its malignity is now be- 


come impotent 3 and the man whoſe name filled 
us with alarm, and rage, and indignation, kan 
at laſt be aa only with pity or cpmtewyt 


3 


once find excuſe for every weakneſs, and | 
ations of every fault 3 we/recolle& eee 
endearments, which before glided off our minds 
without impreſſion,” a thouſand favours: unre- 
paid, a thouſand duties unperformed 4. and 
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When a friend 10 2 — wo at 


wiſh, vainly -wiſh, for his return, not ſo much 


that we may receive, as that we may beſtow hap- 


pineſs, and recompenſe n ne which be- 
fore we never underſtood. 1 

There is not, run ta a mind a in- 
ſtructed, a more painful occurrence, than the 
death of one whom we have injured without re- 
paration. 
it is indelibly recorded, and the ſtamp of fate is 


fixed upon it. Wereonſider, with the moſt af - 
flictive anguiſh, the pain which we have given, 


and now cannot alleviate, and the loſſes which. 
we have cauſed, and now cannot repair. 

Of the ſame kind are the emotions which. the 
death of an emulator or competitor produces. 
Whoever had qualities ta alarm our jealouſy, 
had excellence to deſerve our fondneſs; and to 


whatever ardour of oppoſition intereſt may in- 


flame ns, no man ever outlived an enemy whom 
he did not then wiſh to have made a friend. 
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Have been buta little t time + coiling in the! 
wor , yet J have already had frequent op- 
portunities of obſerving the little efficacy of re- 
monſtrance and complaint, b, however ex- 
torted boy e or * Preto are 


Our crime ſeems now. irretrievable: 


TUESDAY, SBPTEMBER EY #750. nw! Fee bee. 


W nan biſtory know 


that the elder Scaliger was the redoubted antago· 


niſt of Cardan and Eraſimus ; yet at the death 
of each of his great rivals he relented, and com- 
plained. that they were ſnatched away * 
Wn eee eee 


Tu-ne etiam e? Akt 046.05 ens = 
Furane, | 
| Ante meas quam fit anciliatus amr ? 


Art thou too fall'n ? ere anger could ublide, 
And love return, has great Eraſmus died * 


Such are the ſentiments with Which we 
review the effects of paſſion, but which we ſame- - 0 
times delay till we can no longer re&ify our er- 4 4 
rors. Let us therefore make haſte to de what 
we ſhall certainly at laſt wiſh to have done; let 
us return the careſſes of our friends, ne, 
vour by mutual endearments to heighten that 
tenderneſs which is the balm. of life. Let us be 
quick to repent of injuries while repentance 
may not be a barren. anguiſh, and let us open 
our eyes to every rival excellence, and pay early 
and willingly thoſe honours which juſtice will 
VO us to pay at 25. neee 
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See eee ** as ene 1 
cenſured by another as _peeviſhneſs, ' by. ſome 
heard with an ap of compaſſion, onyx 
„ abe ay f thoſe ſallies of vehemence ang 
reſentment which are apt to break out upon en · 6 
couragement, and by others: paſſed over with 
indifference and neglect, as matters in which 
they WI CO if 
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others to neglect their complaints, I ſhall venture 
to lay my caſe beforeyou, in hopes that you will 
enforce my opinion, if you think it juſt, orendea- 


vour to rectify my ſentiments, if I am miſtaken. 


I expeR at leaft, that you will diveſt yourſelf of 


partiality, and that whatever your age or ſo- 


lemnity may be, you will not with the dotard's 
inſolence pronounce me ignorant and fooliſh, 


THE RAMBLER. 


| ao to examine or r regulate, thay” might 

| draw miſchief upon themſelves. , 

Vet fince it is no leſs natural for thoſe who 
think themſelves injured to complaint, than for 


1t is difficult for virtus to tan n 
fear on one ſide, and pleaſure on the other; eſ. 
pecially when no actual crime is propoſed, and 
prudence itſelf can ſuggeſt many reaſons for re- 
laxation and indulgence. My mamma was at 
laſt perſuaded to accompany Miſs Giddy to a 
play. She was received with a boundleſs pro- 
fuſion of compliments, and attended home by 
a very fine gentleman. Next day ſhe was with 
leſs difficulty prevailed on to play at Mrs, 
Gravelys, and came home gay and lively; for 

the diſtinctions that had been paid her awaken- 


perverſe and refractory, only becauſe you es ed her vanity,” and good luck had kept her 


- ceive that I am young. 
My father dying when I was but ten N 


old, left me, and a brother two years younger 
than myſelf, to the care of my mother, a wo- 


man of birth · and education, whoſe prudence or 


virtue he had no reaſon to diſtruſt. She felt, 
for ſome time, all the ſorrow which nature calls 
forth, upon the final ſeparation of perſons dear 


to one another; and as her grief was exhauſted. 
by its own violence, it ſubſided into tenderneſs 


for me and -my brother, and the year of mourn- 


ing was ſpent 1 in careſſes, conſolations, and in- 
ſtruction, in celebration of my father's virtues, 
in profeſſions of perpetual regard to his memo- 
ry, and hourly inſtances of fuch fondneſs ag 
_ gratitude will not eaſily ſuffer me to forget. 
But when the term of this e felicity | 
| cepts and tranſient endearments, and was now 


was dxpired, and my mother appeared again 


without the enſigns of ſorrow, the ladies of her 
acquaintance began to tell her, upon whatever 
motives, that i it was time to live like the reſt of 


the world-;" a powerful argument, which is ſel- 
dom ufed to a woman without effect. Lady 


SGiddy was inceflantly relating the occurrences 


yately, with 
be publickly obſerved how much ſhe, overagied 


of the town Neat Mrs. Gravely told her pri- 


her part, and that moſt of her acquaintance 


ſulpected her hope of procuring another huſband 


to be the true ground of all that er ance of 


tenderneſs and piety. 


All the officiouſneſs of kindneſs and folly 


was buſied to change her eonduct. She was at 


one time alarmed with cenſure, and at another 
fired with praiſe. 

others none only becauſe ſne was abſent; of 
new comedies to which all the town was croud- : 
ing; and of many ingenious jironies, by which - 


She was told of balls, where 


domeſtick diligence was made contempt ible, 


plained that ſhe had rather be abſent. 


principles of frugality from giving her diſtur. 


bance. She now made her ſecond entrance into 
the world, and her friends were ſufficiently in- 
duſtrious to prevent any return to her former 
life; every morning brought meſſages of invi- 
tation, and every evening was paſſed in places 
of diverſion, from which ſhe for ſome time com- 
In a ſhort 
time ſhe began to foel the happineſs of acting 

without controul, of being unaccountable for 

her hours, her . expences, and her company; 

and learned by degrees to drop an expreſſion of 
contempt or pity at the mention of ladies whoſe 
huſbands were ſuſſ pected of reſtraining their 

pleaſures, or their play, and confeſſed that ſhe 

loved to go and come as ſhe pleaſed. | 
I was- ſtill favoured with ſome incidental pre- 


and then fondly kiſſed for ſmiling like my papa: 
but moſt part of her morning was ſpent in com- 
paring the opinion of her maid and milliner, 
contriving ſome variation in her dreſs, viſiting 
ſhops, and ſending compliments; and the reſt of 
the day was too ſhort for viſits, cards, Plays, | 


; and concerts. 
tenderneſs, that it began ta 


She now began to diſcover that i it was impol- 
ible to gducate children properly at home. Pa- 
rents could not have them always in their ſight 


© the ſociety of ſervants was contagious; compa- 


ny produced boldneſs and ſpirit ; emulation ex- 
cited induſtry ; and a large ſchool was-natural- 
ly the firſt ſtep into the open world. A thou- 
ſand other reaſons ſhe alleged, ſome of little 
force in themſelves, but ſo well ſeconded by 
pleaſure, vanity and idleneſs, that they ſoon 
overcame all the remaining principles of kind- 
neſs and. piety; and both I and my brother were 


THE: RAMBLER: 


was thus Avurthened I am not able to inform ear-rings, whinh he had bean long in 
you, but I have reaſon to believe that trifles and * publick places; enough . 


amuſements took ſtill faſter hold of her heart, I now left the FL, , _ to 7 with 


At- firſt ſhe viſited me at ſchool, and afterwards . my mamma, who-confidered me as an uſurper 
wrote to me; but in a ſhort time, both her that had ſeized the rights of a woman before they 
viſits and her letters were at an end; and no were due, and was puſhing her down the preci- 


other notice was taken of me thanto. remit pice of age, that I might reign without a ſupe- 


money for my ſupport. E, 3 rior. While I am thus beheld with jealouſy a 
When I came home at the vacation, I onal. ſuſpicion, you will readily believe that it is diffi- - 


myſelf coldly received, with an obſervation— cult topleaſe. Every word and look is an offence. 


That this girl will preſently be a woman. I TI never ſpeak, but I pretend to ſame qualities 


was, after the uſual ſtay, ſent to ſchool again, and excellencies, which it is criminal to poſſeſs ; 

and overheard my mother ſay, as I was a goings if I am gay, ſhe thinks it early enough to co- 

Well, now I ſhall recover. quette ; if I am grave, ſhe hates a prude i in bibs z 
In fix months more I came again; ; os wich if I venture into company, I am in haſte for a 


the uſual childiſh alacrity, was running to my "huſband ; if I retire to my chamber, ſuch ma- : 
mother” s embrace, when ſhe ſtopt me with trow-like ladies are lovers of contemplation. .-I 


exclamations at the ſuddenneſs and enormity of am on one pretence or other generally excluded 
my growth, baving, ſhe ſaid, never ſeen any from her aſſemblies, nor am I ever ſuffered to 
body ſhoot up ſo much at my age. She was viſit at the ſame place with my mamma. Every 
ſure no other girls ſpread at that rate, and ſhe one wonders why ſhe does not bring Miſs more 
hated to have children look like women before into the world ;- and when ſhe comes home in 


their time. I was diſconcerted, and retired vapours I am certain that ſhe has heard either of 


without hearing any thing more than—* Nay, my beauty or wit, and expect nothing for the: 


« if you are angry, Madam Steeple, you may: - enſuing week but taunts and menaces, cn 5 


© walk off. _ diction and reproaches. '' * 
When once the bann of civility are violated, Thus I live in a ſtate of continual din 
there remains little hope of return to kindneſs on, only becauſe'I was: born ten years too ſoon, 
or decency. My mamma made this appearance and cannot ſtop the courſe of nature or of time, 
of reſentment a reaſon for continuing her ma- but am unhappily a woman before my mother 
lignity, and poor Miſs Maypole, for that was can willingly ceaſe to be a girl. I believe you 
my appellation, was never mentioned or - gg would contribute to the happineſs of many fa- 
to but with ſome expreſſion gf anger or diilike. milies, if, by any arguments or perſuaſions;you . 

She had yet the pleaſure of dreſſing me like a could make mothers aſhamailuof _— their. 
child; and I know not when I ſhould have been children; if you could ſhew- them, 
thought fit to change my habit, had I not been they may refuſe to grow wiſe, they/tm 
reſcued by a maiden fifter of my father, who tabiy grow-old/3- and that We Per 
could not bear to ſee women in hanging-ſleeves, age are not muſick and complies 
and therefore preſented me with brocade for a dom and devotion; that thoſe 
gown, for which I ſhould have thought myſelf willing to quit the world will ſoon. be driven 
under'great obligations, had ſhe not accompa-. from it; and that it is ret ore their intereſt to 
nied her favour with ſome hints that my mamma retire while there yet in a few hours . 
. now enn yor ages * Sire me ar nobler ee er HB 2 ir „ . r 
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e e e res bulls, Fe 251 | 
Palma negata macrum, ohne reduc ue. 


Fase the flage ; binn 
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Suck fond purſuits of pleaſure, or of fame, : | 
ff Truſt fink in ſhame, or favell with pride, 6 


As the gay palm is ne or denied. 


TorIN& is more unpleaſing than to 
find that offence has been received when 

none was intended, and that pain has been given 
to thoſe who were not guilty of any provocati- 
on. As the great end of ſociety is mutual be- 
neficence, a good man is always uneaſy when 


he finds himſelf acting in oppoſition to the pur- 


poſes of life; becauſe though his conſcience 
may eaſily acquit him of alice prepenſe, of ſet- 
tled hatred or contrivances of miſchief, yet he 
ſeldom can be certain that he has not failed by 
negligence or indolence : that he has not been 
hindered from conſulting the common intereſt by 
too much regard to his own eaſe, or too much 
indifference tothe happineſs of others. 

Nor 4s it neceſſary that, to feel this uneaſineſs, 
the mind ſhould be extended to any great diffu- 
non of generofity, or melted by uncommon 
vrarmth of {benevolence ; for that prudence 
which: the world teaches, - and a quick ſenſibility 
of private intereſt, will direct us to ſhun need- 
leſs enmities; ſince there is no man whoſe kind- 


* 


rn time want, or by whoſe 


| tanſige weunty mot Lome lr. BE Were 
I have thexefore frequently looked with won- 
der, and now And then with: pity, at the thought- 
teflneſs withFwhich ſome alienate from them- 
. ſelves the affections of all whom chance, buſi- 
neſs, or inclination, brings i: 
| we ſee à man purſuing ſome Ang incevolt, 
without much regard to the opinion of the world, 
we juſtly conſider him as corgupt and dangerous, 
but are not long in diſcovering his motives ; we 
ſee him actuated by paſſions which are hard to be 
reſiſted, and deluded by appearances which have 
dazzled ſtronger eyes. But the greater part of 


_ thoſe who ſet mankind at defiance by hourly, ir- 


ritation, and who live but to infuſe malignity, 
and multiply enemies, have no hopes to foſter, no 
- deſigns to promote, nor any expectations of at- 


fest of ſtupidity. 
languid and fluggiſh, who lament nothing but 


Tance or envy. . | 


FRANCIS. 


taining power by inſolence, ae climbing to 


greatneſs by trampling on others. They give 


up all the ſweets of kindneſs, for the fake of 


peeviſhneſs, petulance, or gloom ; and alienate 


the world by negle& of the common forms of 
civility, and breach of the eſtabliſhed laws of 
converſation. _ 

Every one muſt, in the, . of life, have 
met with men of whom all ſpeak with cenfure, 
though they are not changeable with any crime, 
and whom none can be perſuaded to love, though 
a reaſon can ſcarcehy be aſſigned why they 


. ſhould be hated 3 and who, if their good qua- 


lities and {ons ſometimes force a commenda- 


tion, have their panegyriok always concluded 


with confeſſions of diſguſt; He is a good 
© man, but I cannot like him.“ Surely ſuch 
perſons have fol the eſteem of the world at too 


low a price, fince they have loſt. one of the re- 


wards of virtue, without granting the profte of 
wickedneſs. 

„This ill economy of fame is Cametimasthe ef-- 
Men-whoſe perceptions are 


loſs of money, and feel nothing but a blow, 
are often at a difficulty to gueſs why they are 


encompaſſrd with enemies, though they neglect 


all thoſe arts by which men are ond earedl to one 
another. They comfort themſelves that they 


have lived irreproachably.; that none charge 
them with having endangered his life, or dimi- 
niſhed his poſſeſſions; and therefore conclude 
that they ſuffer by ſome invincible fatality, or 


impute the malice of their neighbours to ige 
They wrap themſelves up in 
their innocence, and enjoy the congratulations 


of, their own hearts, without knowing or ſuſ- 


peRing that they are every day deſervedly in- 
curring reſentments, by withholding from 
thoſe with whom khey converſe, that regard, of 


titled by the cuſtoms of the world.” | TO 
There are many injuries which e 
an feels, though he does not complain; and 
which, upon thoſe hom virtue, elegance, or 
anity, have made delicate and tender, fix deep 
and laſting impreſſions; as there are many arts 
of graciouſneſs and conciliation, which are to 
de practiſed without expence, and by which 
hole may be made our friends who have never 
eceived from us any real benefit. 


t is ſurely reaſonable to learn, for who would 


| ant for love which is ſo eaſily to be gained ?. 
; a \nd ſuch injuries are to be avdided ; for who 
* vould be hated without profit? 
$ 0 


Some, indeed, there are, for whom the ex- 


ak of pleaſing, but ſtudious to offend ; that 


lifficult and vexatious, and imagine that they 
aggrandize themſelves by waſting the time of 
thers in uſeleſs attendance, by mortifying them 


. ith ſlights, and teazing them with affronts. 
nda- Men of this kind are generally to be found 
uded among thoſe that have not mingled much in ge- 
ood eral converſation, but ſpent their lives amidſt 
ſuch he obſequiouſneſs of dependants, and the flat- 
t too 


ery of paraſites; and by long conſulting only 
heir own inclination, have forgotten that others 
Wave a claim to the ſame deference. -- | 
Tyranny, thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance 
f pride, by which all mankind is fo much en- 
aged, that it is never quietly endured, except 
thoſe who can reward the patience which they 
act; and inſolence is generally. ſurrounded 
dnly by ſuch whoſe baſeneſs inclines them to 
hink nothing inſupportable that produces gain, 
and who can laugh at ſcurrility and- rudeneſs 


they vith a luxurious table and an open purſe. 

Large But though all wanton provocations and con- 
limi- emptuous inſolence are to be diligently avoided, 
clude here is no leſs. danger in timid compliance and 


ame reſignation. - It is common for ſoft and 

earful tempers to give themſelves up implicitly 

o the direction of the bold, the turbulent, and 

he overbearing ; of / thoſe whom they do not 

elieve wiſer or better than themſelves ; to re- 

0 from the beſt . where e 
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ppearances to andy to which every one is en- | 


Such arts» | 
hen they include neither guilt nor meanneſs, 
nal conſequences of contrariety and diſpute, it 
mult be painful to a worthy mind to put others 


uſe of 1 ignorance or negligence cannot be alleg- 
d; becauſe it is apparent that they are not only 


hey contrive to make all approaches to then. 


129 
muſt beencountered ; and to fall off from virtue 1 


for fear of cenſure. 


Some firmneſs and nelohation | is ee to 


the diſcharge of duty « but it is a very unhap- 


py ſtate of life in which the neceſſity. of ſuch 
ſtruggles frequently occurs; for no man is de- 
feated without. ſome reſentment, which will be 


continued with obſtinacy while he believes him- _ 


ſelf in the right, and exerted with bitterneſs, if 
even to his own conviction he is detected in the 
wrong. | 


Even though no regard be had to the exter- 


in pain ; and there will be danger leſt the kind- 
eſt nature may be vitiated by too long a cuſtom 


of debate and conteſt. - 


I am afraid that I may be taxed with infenk- by 


lieve their contributions unjuſtly neglected. 
And, indeed, when I ſit before a pile of papers, 
of which each is the production of laborious 
ſtudy, and the offspring of a fond parent ; I, 
who know the paſſions of an author, cannot re- 
member how long they have lain in my boxes 


unregarded, without imagining to myſelf the 


various changes of ſorrow, impatience, and re- 


ſentment, which the writers muſt have felt * 


this tedious interval. ? 
Theſe reſlections are ſtill more awakened, 
when, upon peruſal, I find ſome of them calling | 
for a place in thenext paper, a place which they 
have never yet obtaingd ; others writing in a ſtyle 
of ſuperiority and Wn VE!" as ſecure of de- 
ference, and above fear of criticiſm ; others 
humbly offering their weak aſſiſtance with ſoft- 
neſs and ſubmiſſion, which they believe impoſ- 
ſible to be reſiſted ; ſome introducing their com- 


poſitions aN the contempt which 
he that refuſes them will incur ; others apply- 


ing privately to the bookſellers for their intereſt 


and ſolicitation ; every. one by different ways 
endeavouring to ſecure the bliſs of publication. 


I cannot but conſider myſelf as placed in a very | 
incommodious fituation, where I am forced to 
repreſs confidence, which it is pleaſing to indulge, 2 
to repay civilities with appearances of negle&, ' 
and ſo frequently to offend thoſe by Whom 1 * 


ver was offended. | 
Thy, ** hv racy an author, be 


- 
, « "LF 
. 


bility by many of my correſpondents, who be- 
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| the beauties of his new TFT contains 
his raptures in his own boſom, and how natu- 
rally he imparts to his friends expectations of 


renown; and as I can eaſily conceive the ea- 


gerneſs with which a new paper is ſnatehed up 
by one who expects to find it filled with his own 
production; ; and, perhaps, has called his com- 
| panions to ſhare the pleaſure of a ſecond peruſal ; 
I grieve for the difappointment which he is to 
feel at the fatal inſpection. His hopes, how- 
ever, do not yet forſake him ; he is certain 
of giving luſtre the next day. The next day 
comes, and again he pants with expectation; 
and having dreamed of laurels and Parnaſſus, 
caſts his eyes upon the barren page with which 
he is doomed never more to be delighted. 
For ſuch cruelty, what atonement can be 


No. In. 


To THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 85 x 
Am always vleaſed when I ſee literature 
made uſeful, and ſcholars deſcending from 
that elevation which, as it raiſes them above 
common life, muſt likewiſe hinder them from 
' beholding the ways of men, otherwiſe than in a 
cloud of buſtle and'confuſion. Having lived a 
life of bulineſs, and remarked how.ſeldom any 
oOgcurrences emerge for which great qualities are 
| required, I have learned the neceſſit y of regard- 
| ing little things ; and though I do not pretend 
to give laws to the legiſlators of mankind, or 
to limit. the rage of thoſe powerful minds that 
carry light and heat through all the regions of 
knowledge ; yet I have Jong thought, that the 
greateſt part of thoſe who loſe themſelves in 
ſtudies, by which I have not found. "that they 
grow much wiſer, might, with more advan- 
tage both to the publick And themſelves, apply 
their underſtandings to domeſtick arts, and 
ſtore their minds with axioms of humble 1 
dence, and pfivate economy. _ 

Your late paper on frugality was ver y ar N 
aud pleaſmg; but, in my opinion, not ſuffici- 
ently adapted to common readers, who pay little 
regard to the muſick of periods, the artifice of 


: * 


conneRian , or the arngement of the flowers he: wickedneſs of others ; | and there arc fe 


- TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1750. 


Non intelligunt homines quam! magnum weltigal fit parfmania. 
7 fe world has not yet learned the riches of fragaliy. 


ought to be recommended with every variation 


virtues, I have not thought it neceſſary to en- 


of Prudence the ſiſter of Temperance, and tb 


made? for ſuch ealamitirs, * Mt ez 
be found? I am afraid that the miſchief already 
done muſt be without reparation; and al dn 
deſerves my care is prevention for the future, 
Let, therefore, the next friendly contributor, 
Whoever he be, obſerve the cautions of Swift, 
and write-ſecretly i in his o] chamber, - without 
communicating his deſign to his neareſt friend, | 
for che neuryft friend will be pleaſed with an op. 
portunity of laughing. Let him carry it to the 
poſt himſelf, and wait im ſilenee for the event. 
If it is publiſhed and praiſed, he may then de. 
clare himſelf the author; if it be ſuppreſſed, 
he may wonder in private without much ven. 
tion; and if it be cenſured, he may join in the 
cry, 22 e ee * _—_— . 
neration. 8 


 'TULL, 


of rhetorick ; er wee een "RY co 
gent inſtructiohs; which may fink into the min 
by their own weight. 

Frugality is fo neceſſary c0the!hoppinel of 
the world, ſo-benefitial in its various forms u 
every rank of men, from the higheſt of hum 
potentates, to the loweſt labeurer or artificer; 
and the miſeries -which the neglect of it pro 
duces are fo numerous and fo gvievous, that i 


of addrefs, and adapted to way” On: bel un- 
derſtanding. | 

Whether thoſe who wenn © as-a ſcience 
will allow: frugality to be numbered among the 


quire. For I, Who draw my opinions from: 
careful obſervation of the world, am ſatis 
with knowing, what is -@bundantly,- fufficien 
for practice, that if it be not a virtue, it is it 
leaſt a quality whieh enn ſeldom exiſt without 
ſome virtues and without which fe virtues en 
exiſt. Frugality oy Sk termed: the :daught 


parent of Liberty. He that is extravagant vil 
quickly become poor, and poverty will enfant 
dependence, and invite corruption; it will d. 
moſt always produce a paſſive compliance will 


ea wo do not learn by degrees to. practiſe thoſe - 
eady crimes which they ceaſc to cenſure 
that If there are any who do not . aft 


dangerous to virtue, yet mankind- ſeem unani- 
happineſs ; and all to whom want is terrible, 


ſelves obliged to learn tlie ſage maxims of our 
parſimonious anceſtors ; and attain the ſalutary 
arts of contracting expence : for without frugali- 
ty none can be rich, and withit-very few would 
be poor. 


wiſdom, a concurrence of many circumſtahces 


attained, ſome uncommon gifts of nature poſſeſ- 


ſed, or ſome opportunity produced by an extra- 


power of ſaving what is already in our hands, 
muſt be eaſy of acquiſition to every mind; and 
as the example of Bacon may ſhew that the 
higheſt intelle& cannot ſafely neglect i it, a thou- 
ſand inſtances will every. day prove, that the 
meaneſt may pract iſe it with ſucceſs, . 


numbers,” becauſe to be rich is to poſſeſs more 


if many could obtain the ſum which now makes 
4 man wealthy, the name of wealth muſt then 
be transferred to ſtill greater accumulations. 
But I am not certain that it is equally impoſſi-. 
ble to exempt the lower claſſes of mankind from 
poverty; becauſe thaugh whatever be the wealth 
of the community, ſome will always have leaſt, 


tively poor : yet J do not ſer any coactive neceſ- 


ble conveniencies of life; but am ſometimes in- 


cepted, there might, by univerſal prudence, be 


ztisfied procured an uniyerſal' exemption. from want; 
ficient and that he who ſhould happen to have leaſt, 
is at might notwithſtanding habe enough. 15 


culator has attempted, and im which the moſt 
perſpicacious reaſoper may be-eakhy bewildered 
it is evident that they to whom fovidence has 
allotted no other care but of their own fortune 
and their on virtue, which make far the 
greater part of mankind, have ſufficient incite- 
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mous enough in abhorring it as deſtructive to 
upon whatever principle, ought to think then- 


and terrifyings. that every man who looks be- 
fore him muſt reſolye to avoid jt 3 and it muſt 


To moſt ai as of virtue, or exertions of 


is neceſſary, ſome previous knowledge. mult be 


ordinary combination of things; but the mere 


Riches cannot be: within the reach of great 


than is commonly placed in a ſingle: hand; and 


and he that has leſs than any other is compara- 
ſity that many ſhould be without the indiſpenſa- 


clined to imagine, that, caſual: calamities ex- 


But without entering too ire peculstiases 
which I do not remember that any political cal- 


" 


might be its general effeft upon provinces or na- 15 


tions, by which i it is never likely to be tried, we 


know with certainty that there is ſcarcely any 
individual entering the world, who, by prudent 
parſimony, may not reaſonably promiſe himſelf . 
a cheerful competence in the decline of life. _ 

The proſpect of penury in; age is ſo gloomy. 


be avoided generally by the ſcience of ſparing . a 
For thöugh in every age there are ſome who, 
by bold adventures, or by favourable accidents, 
rife ſuddenly to riches, yet it is dangerous to in- 
dulge hopes of ſuch rare events: and the bulk _ 
of mankind muſt owe their. affluence to ſmall 


and gradual profits, below which their en 


muſt be reſolutely reduced. 
Vou muſt not therefore think me ai be- 


low the dignity. of a practical philoſopher, when 


T recommend to the conſideration of your rea- 
ders, from the ſtateſman to the apprentice, a po- 
ſition replete with mercantile wiſdom, A penny 
ſaved is twwo-pence gut; which may, I think, be 
accommodated to all conditions, by obſerving | 
not only that they who purſue any lucrative em- 
ployment will ſave time when they forbear ex- 
pence, and that the time may be employed to 
the increaſe of profit; but that they who are 
above ſuch minute conſiderations, will find, 

by every victory over appetite or paſſion, 
new ſtrength added to the mind, will gain the 
power of refuſing thoſe. ſolicitations by Which 
the young and vivacious: are hourly aſſaulted, _ 
and. in time ſet themſelves ee reach. of a 
travagance and folly... | 

It may, perhaps, euer by: thoſe by. 5 

are willing rather tocavil than to learn, What ia 
the juſt meaſure of frugality ; and when expence, 
not abſolutely neceſſary, degenerates into.profu-, 
ſion? To ſuch queſtions no. general anſwer can be 
returned ; ſince the liberty of ſpending, or nes, 
ceſſity of parſimony, may be varied 
end by different cirtumſtances. It may, how. | 
ever, be laid down as a rule neyer to be broken, 
that a mam d anluntary expence ſhould not exceed oY 


his revenue. | A maxim ſo obuious and incon- 


trovertiblg, that the ciyil law ranks the pradigal 
with the madman, and debars them equaliy from 
the conduct of their own affairs. Another pre. 
cept ariſing from the former, and indeed ĩnclud- 
ed in ĩt, is yet neceſſary to be diſtindꝭiiy impreſe . 


ens to perſonal py 11 ſince whateyer ſed por the wage ee eee 5 
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Let no man anticipate uncertain profits, Let 
no man preſume to ſpend upon hopes, to truſt. 
his own abilities for means of deliverance from 
penury, to give a looſe to his preſent deſires, 
. and leave the reckoning to fortune or to virtue. 
To theſe cautions, which, I ſuppoſe, are, 
at leaſt among the graver part of mankind, un- 
diſputed, I will add another Let no man ſquan- 
der againſt his inclination. With this precept it 
may be, perhaps, imagined eaſy to comply; 
yet if thoſe whom profuſion has buried in pri- 


ſons, or driven into-baniſhment, wereexamined, 
it would be ſound that very 1 were ruined by 
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their own choice, or purchaſed . with the 
loſs of their eſtates; but that they ſuffered them. 
ſelves to be borne away by the violence of thok 
with whom they converſed, and yielded reluc. 


tantly to a thouſand prodigalities, either from 
a trivial emulation of wealth and ſpirit, or a 
mean fear of contempt and. ridicule ;. an emu. 


lation for the prize of folly, or ns. 1 of the g 


laugh of fools. wy 
I am, Sir, 
_ Your humble Servant, 


man. 
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| Creſeunt divitiæ, tamen — 


Curtæ Nan quid Ener abeſt rei. 


Hon. 


ip. e eee eee 


e aqua) 's Hie is not of his wiſh poſſeſſ®d; | 
a 5 © A here” 5 . wanting ſtill to make ons bf. 


| A S the ove of We has . in all ages, 


one of the paſſions that have given great 
diſturbance to the tranquillity of the world, 


there is no topick more copiouſſy treated by the 
ancient moraliſts than che folly of devoting the 


heart to the accumulation of riches. They wha 
are acquainted with theſe authors need not be 


told how riches incite pity, contempt, or re- 


proach, whenever they are mentioned; with 
what numbers of examples the danger of large 


poſſeſſions is illuſtrated ; and how all the powers 


of reaſon and eloquence have been exhauſted in 
endeavours to eradicate a defire, which ſeems to 
have intrenched itſelf too ſtrongly in the mind 


to be driven out, and which, perhaps, had not 
loſt its power, even over thoſe who declaimed 


againſt it, but would have broken out in the 
poet or the ſage, if it had been excited by op. 


| portunity, and invigorated by __ 54 pra 


tion of its proper object. 
Their arguments have been, RESIN ſo un. 


ſucceſsful, that I know not whether it can be 
ſhewn, that by all the wit and reaſon which this 


favourite cauſe has calledforth, 2 fingle convert 


| was ever made ; that even one man has' refuſed 


to bo rich, when'to be rich was in his power, 
from the conviction of the greater happineſs'of a 
- narrow fortune; or * himſelf of 


obſcurity. 


I * 
Wh 


FRAN CIS. 
wealth, when he bad tried its inquietudes, mere. 
ly to enjoy the peace and leiſure, and 1 of 
a mean and unenvied ſtate. —_ 

It is true, indeed, that many hae negledied 


opportunities of raiſing themſelves to honours. 
and to wealth, and rejected the kindeſt offers of 
fortune: but, however their moderation may 
be boaſted by themſelves, or admired by ſuch as 


only view them at a diſtance, it will be, perhaps, 


ſeldom found that they value riches leſs, 


but that they dread labour or danger more than 
others ; they are unable to rouſe themſelves to 
action, to ſtrain in the race of competition, or 
to ſtand the ſhock of conteſt ; but though they, 
therefore, decline the toil of climbing, they 
nevertheleſs wiſh themſelves aloft, and would 
willingly enjoy what they dart not ſeize. . 
Others have retired from high ſtations, and 
voluntarily condemned themſelves to privacy and 
But even theſe will not afford many 
occaſions of triumph. to the philoſopher ; for 
commznly either quitted that only 
light themſelves unable to hold, 
iſhace by reſignation; or they 
have been — to try new meaſures by ge- 
neral inconſtancy; which always:dreams of hap- 
pineſs in novelty, or by a | gloomy diſpoſition, 
which is diſguſted inthe ſame * with ever) 
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ſtate, and wiſhes every ſoone.of life to change 
as ſoon as it is beheld. Such men found high - 
and low ſtations equally unable to ſatisfy the 


wiſhes of a diſtempered mind, and were unable 
to ſhelter themſelves in the cloſeſt retreat from 


Yet though theſe admonitions have been thus 
neglected by thoſe, Who either enjoyed riches, 
or were able to procure them, it is not raſhly to 
be determined that they are altogether without 
uſe; for ſince far the greateſt part of mankind 
muſt be confined to conditions comparatively 
mean, and placed in ſituations from which they 
naturally look up with envy te the eminences 
before them, thoſe writers cannot be thought ill 


employed that have adminiſtered remedies to 


diſcontent 'almoſt univerſal, by ſhowing, that 
what we cannot reach may very well be forborn, . 


that the inequality of diſtribution, at which we 


murmur, is for the moſt part leſs than it ſeems, . 
and that the greatneſs, which we admire at a 
dice, has much fewer advantages, and much 


leſs ſplendor, when we are ſuffered to approach | 


it. 

It is the buſineſs of a to detect the 
frauds of fortune, and to ſhow that ſhe impoſes 
upon the careleſs eye, by a quick ſucceſſion of 
ſhadows, Which will ſhrink. to nothing in the 
gripe ; that ſhe diſguiſes life in extrinſick orna - 


ments,. which ſerve only for ſhow,. and are laid 
aſide in the hours of ſolitude and of pleaſure ; 
and that when greatneſs aſpires either to felicity 
or wiſdom, it ſhakes off thoſe diſtinctions which 


dazzle the gazer, and awe the ſupplicant. 
It may be remarked, that they whoſe condi- 
tion has not afforded them the light t of moral 


ideas by their own eyes, and digeſt them by their 
own underſtandings, ſeem to conſider, thoſe who 


are placed in the ranks. of remote ſuperiority, 


as almoſt another and higher ſpecies of beings. 
As themſelves have known little other miſery 
than the conſequences of want, they are with 


difficulty perſuaded that where there is wealth 
there can be. ſorrow, or that thoſe who glitter 


in dignity, and glide along in affluence, can be. 


acquainted with pain and care thoſe which. | 


lie heavy upon the reſt of 


This prejudice is, indeed, — ho to the 
loweſt meanneſs and the darkeſt ignorance ; but 


it is ſo eie only: becauſe others have been. . cak 


all their 


been oppoſed in its. progreſs by hiſtory and phi- 


loſophy, and hindered from ſpreading i its infec-- 


tion by powerful preſervatives. 


The doctrine of the contempt of weh., 
though it has not been able to extinguiſh avarice- - 


or ambition, or ſuppreſs that reluctance with 


which a man paſſes his days in a ſtate of inferi- 
ority, mult, at leaſt, have made the lower con- 
ditions leſs grating and weariſome, and has 


conſequently contributed to the general ſecurity 
of life, by hindering that fraud and violence, 
rapine and circumvention, which muſt have been 


produced by an unbounded eagerneſs of wealth, * 


ariſing from an unſhaken 2 that to be 
rich is to be happy. 


Whoever finds himſelf incited, by ſome vio- 


lent impulſe of paſſion, to purſue riches as the 
chief end of being, muſt ſurely be ſo much 


alarmed by the ſucceſſive admonitions of thoſe - 
+ whoſe experience and ſagacity have recommend- 


ed them as the guides of mankind, as to ſtop 
and conſider whether he is about to engage in 


an undertaking that will reward his toil, and 
to examine, before he ruſhes to wealth, 
through right and wrong, what it will confer 0 


when he has acquired it; and this examination 


will ſeldom fail to repreſs his ee and 1 


his violence. 


Wealth is nothing in itſelf; 3 it is not uſeful. 
but when it departs from us; its value is found 


only in that which it can purchaſe, which, if we 
ſuppole it put to its beſt uſe by thoſe that poſſeſs - 
it, ſeems not much to deſerve the deſire or 


of a wiſe man. It is certain that, with regard 
to corpora enjoyment, money can neither open 
new avenues to pleaſure nor block up the paſ- 
ſages of anguiſh. Diſeaſe and infirmity ſtill 


continue to torture and enfeeble, perhaps exaſ- 
perated by luxury, or promoted by ſoftneſs. 
With reſpe& to the mind, ĩt has rarely been ob- 
ſerved, that wealth contributes much to quicken 
the diſcernment, enlarge the capacity, or ele- 
vate the imagination; but may, by hiring flat. 
tery, or laying diligence Ae, ne en . 


and harden ſtupidity. 
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Suns tbo its fallchood; becauſe it has 


Wealth cannot. confer . a 
can make that great which the decree of nature 
has ordained to be little. The bramble may be 
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thae dignity which it happens not to find, but 


oppreſſes feeble minds, though it may elevate 
the ſtrong. 'Fhe world has been governed in 
the name of kings, whoſe exiſtence has ſcarcely ' 


bene 92986; by, ve gp Wy n n 


When therefore the deſire of wealth is king 
hold of the heart, let us look round and ſee 


e upon thoſe whoſe induſtry or 


fortune has obtained it. 


oppreſſed with heir own abundance, luxurious 
without pleaſure, idle without eaſe, impatient 


and querulous in themſelves, andi deſpiſed or 


hated by the reſt of mankind, we ſhall ſoon be 
convinced that if the reaF wants of our condi- 


tion are fatisfied, there remains little to be 


ſought with r e or Oy vals . 
e 
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cen liquid fatale malum per werba levare, 
| halcyonenque Prognen Fatit: 15 


. olo quare Porantias antro * 


Vox fatigaret Lemma Jaxa fun. © | 
Strangulat inclufus dolor atque exeftuat inius, 


ins. e et virts Wert ere fuas. 


| Complaining oft, gives reſpite to our grief ; 


880 Oviy. 8 


From hence the aureteæd Progne fought reli ß 
Hence the Pantian chief his fate geplires, ot 


d Our cares; cqnceal'd, 


T is common to Aiſtinguiſh men by the names 

of animals which they are fuppoſed to re- 
ſemble. Thus a hero is frequently termed a 
Lion, and a ſtateman a Fox; an extortioner 
gains the appellation of a vdlture, and a fop 
the title of a Monkey. There is alfo among 
the various anomalies of character, which a ſur- 
vey of the world exhibits, a ſpecies of beings 


in human form, which may be properly marked 


ont as the ſcreech-owls of mankind. a 
Theſe ſcreech-owls ſeem to be ſettled in an 


opinion that the great buſineſs of life is to com- 
plain, and that they were born for no other pur- 
| poſe than to diſturb the happineſs of others, to 


leffen the little comforts, and ſhorten the mort 
pleaſure of our condition, by painful remem- 


brances of the paſt, or melancholy prognoſticks 


of the future ; their only care is to cruſh the 


| riſing hope, to damp the kindling tranſport, 
and allay the golden hours of gaiety with the 


hateful droſs of grief and ſuſpicioͤn 
To thoſe whoſe weakneſs of 


dity of temper, ſubjects them to 'imprefſiotis 
from others, and who are apt to ſuffer by faſci- 
pation, and cateh the contagion of miſery, it is 
extremely unhappy to live withfn the compals of 


fpirits, or timi- 


17 And vents his ſorrow to the Lemnian ſuren: e dee e £00 
4 In vain by ſecrecy awe would aſſuage „ Te | 


they gather oy cored 7 C404 
FP. Lewis. | 

A ſcreech-owl' s voice; for-it will often SI their 
ears in the hour of dejection, terrify them with 
apprehenfions, which their own thoughts would 


never have produced, and fadden, by intruded 


ſorrows, the day which might have been paſſed 
in amuſement or in buſinefs ; it will burthen the 


heart with unneceſſary diſcontents, and weaken 


for a time that love of life which is neceſſary to 
the vigorous profecution of any undertaking. | 
Though I have, like the reſt of mankind, 


many failings and weakneſſes, I have not yet, 


by either friends or enemies, been charged with 
ſuperſtition; I never count the company which 
Lenter, and I look at the new moon indifferent - 
ly over either ſhoulder, T- have, like moſt other 
philoſophers, often heard the cuckoo without 
money in my pocket, and have been ſometimes 
reproached as fool-hardy for not turning down 
my eyes when à raven flew over my head. I 
= nf. er abruptly "becauſe 2 ſnake croſſes 

* any particular dread of a eli 
= FP... I confeſs chat; with al 
my ſcorn o old women, and their tales, I con- 
ſider it as an unhappy day when 1 Waren to be 
greeted, in un 7 Sufpirius che _—_ 


owl, 
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older than when we began 
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— haven Suſpirivs fifty-eight years 
and four months, and have never paſſed an hour 
with him in hich he has not made ſome attack 
upon my quiet. When we were firſt acquaint- 
ed, his great topick was the miſery of youth 
without riches, and whenever we [walked out 
together he ſolaeed me with a long enumeration 
of pleaſures, which, as they were: beyond. the 
reach of my fortune, and which I ſhould never 
have conſidered as the objects of a wiſh, had not 


his unſeaſonable repreſentations placed t in 
my ſight. | 
Another of his topicks is the neglect of me- 


rit, with which he never fails to amuſe every 
man whom he ſees not eminently fortunate. If 


he meets with a young officer, he always informs 
him of gentlemen whoſe perſonal courage is un- 


queſtioned, and whoſe military ſkill qualifies 
them to command armies, that have, notwith- 
ſtanding all their merit, grown old with ſubal- 
tern commiſſions. For a genius in the church, 
he is always provided with a curacy for life. 
The lawyer he inſorms of many men of great 
parts and deep iſtuy, Who haue never had an 
opportunity toſpeak in the courts : and, meet - 


ing serenus the phyfteinn—“ Ah, doctor, fays 


he, What,  a-foot ſtill, when ſo many bleck- 
heads are ratiling in their chariots? I told 
© you, ſevan years ago, that you would never 


© will nov tale more notice, hen I tell vu, 
that your Greek, and 


your diligenee, and 
«your honeſtyj will never enable you to live like 
vonder apothecary, who. preſeribes to his on 


© hop,- andedweghecytthe-phyiiion,” 


Sulſpirius hag; :in/his-tiane, tegen fifteen 
authors in thhir way to the Rage ; - perſuaded 
nine and thirty merchants to retire from a proſ- 
perous trade for fear of bankruptcy, broke off 
an hundred and thirteen matehes by prognoſti- 
cations of unhappineſs, and enabled the ſmall - 


pox to kill nineteen ie, eee eee | 


of the loſs of beanity. 

Wien e bee We; 
never fails to repreſent to me the folly uf my 
purſuits, and informs me that we ue much 


Lt 


that the. —— 


at upon me, that whatever I. how get I-ſhall 
enjoy but a, little time, that fame is to a man 
tottering on the edge of the grave of very little 


memnon, 
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importance, and that the ie bend; when 


I ought to look for no other ꝓleaſures than a 
good dinner and an eaſy- chair. 


Thus he goes on in his unharmoniaus Alain, 5 
diſplaying preſerit miſeries, and faraboding 


more, TURTHE e ads JavernPOgecy every ſyl- 


lable is hats with misfortune, and death 


is always brought nearer to the jew. Vet, 1 


what always raiſes my reſrntment and in- 
dignation, I do not perceive that his mournful 
meditations have much effett upon himſelf. He 
talks, and has long talked of calamities, with- 
.out.diſcovering, otherwiſe than by the tone of 


his woice, that he feels any of the evils which 
he bewails or threatens, but has the fame habit 
.of. uttering lamentations, as others of telling 


ſtories, and falls into expreſſions of condolence 


for paſt, or apprehenſions of future miſchiefs, 


as all men ſtudious of their eaſe have recourſe to 


thoſe ſubjects upon which they can moſt n 
or copiouſſy diſcourſe. 


It is reported by the Sybaxites; | hs oa de- 
ſtroyed all their · cocks, that they might dream 
out their morning dreams without diſturbance. 
Though I would not ſo far promote effeminacy 
as to propoſe the Sybarites for an example, yet 
ſince there is no man ſo corrupt or fooliſh, but 


ſomething uſeful may be learned. from him, 1 ; 
could wiſh that, in imitation. of à people not 


often to-be-copied,. ſame regulations might be 


made to exclude ſereech- ola from all companys == 


as the enemies of mankind, and-confine them to 


ſome proper receptacle, here they may mingle 


dahdar leiſane, and thicken the gloom of * 


another. 


« Thau prophet of evil,” fa ene ebe 
thou never foretelleſt me good, but : 
the joy of thy heart is to predit-misfoftunes.” 


| Whoever is of the ſame temper might there find 


means of indulging his thoughts, and im- 
ing his vein of denunciatian, and the flock 7 
of  ſcreech-owls might;haot together without in 
jury to the reſt of the world. . | 
Vet, though I have ſo little kindneſs. ber this b 
dark generation, Lam very far from intending 
to debar the ſoft and tender mind from the pri · 


vilege of complaining, when the ſ iu riſes from 
the de 


eaſe. To hear complaints with patience, even 


when complaints are vain, is one of the duties 4 4 
of neee 3 nd; en it we be allowed 
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that he ſuffers moſt like a eto that hides his 


and therefore no ſpecies of wiiting ſeems more 


8 
* 


the greateſt diſtance by fortune, or by temper, 
\ 4 « 6 f 


— 


for help from his fellow. crentures. Pity i is to my 
grief i in lence many of the unhappy a ſource of comfort in tha 
' hopeleſs diſtreſſes, as it contributes to recom. 1 
Sem willtu A N e wok ads. mend them to" themſelves, by proving that they py 
* outward ae amt his inward ſmart. have not loſt the regard of others; and Heaven 
DRYDEN. ſeems t6 indicate the duty even of barren com. * 
paſſion, by re us to ir #6 for "_ which ny 
| 15 it cannot * Artie; that he OY couplaine  * we cannot . 5 ay 
== atts ke a ow; like a ſocial being, who looks \ pie 
! | pro! 
. Neo. LX. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1 3, 1750. Ja 
nid fit Nee quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, duc 
Plenius et EC g e dictt . » 
a 1 en ticu 
5 NV. hoſe . the beautiful and baſe contain, Wy 8 
4 | þ Of Vice and Virtue more inſtructive rules, io 
764 Than all the fober e ſchools. pits 
= | 1 Fraxens: he 
| tene 
A LL joy or e for the happineſ or worthy of e er thi. e, ſince 5 ” 
| | calamities of others is produced by an none can be more delightful or more uſeful, none 55 
act of the imagination, that realiſes the event can more certainly enchain the heart by irre- 5. 
| however fictitious, or approximates it however fiſtible intereſt, or more widely diffuſe inſtructi- I 
remote, by placing us, for a time, in the con- on to every diverſity of condition. 120 
| dition of him Whoſe fortune we contemplate ; ſo The general and rapid narratives of hiſtory, 2 
1 that we feel, while the deception laſts; whatever which involve a thouſand fortunes in the buſineſs "If 
| | _ motions would be excited by the ſame _ or of a day, and complicate innumerable-incidents Tt 
| evil happening to ourſelves. | in one great tranſaction, afford few leſſons ap- 
Our paſſions are therefore more arongly mov= plicable to pr ivate life, which derives its com- % & 
| Wy in proportion as we can more readily adopt forts and its wretchedneſs from the right or 5 f 
the pains or pleaſure propoſed to our minds, by wrong management of things, Which nothing 1 
recogniſing them as once our own, or conſider- but their frequency makes conſiderable, © Par- moo! 
ing them as naturally incident to our ſtate of life. © wa ff non flunt quotidie, ſays Pliny, and ſh 
It is not eaſy for the moſt artful writer to give which can have no place in thoſe relations which 2 
us an intereſt in happineſs or miſery, which we never deſcend below the conſultation of ſenates, , 
think ourſelves never likely to feel, and with the motions of armies, and the ſchemes ad con- LD 
Which dye have never yet been made acquainted. nene e 
Hiſtories of the downfal of kingdoms, and the I have often en that theſe has ants Prop 
revolution of empires, are read with great tzay ' paſſed a life of which a judicious' and faithful 
quillity; the imperial tragedy pleaſes cofhffA narrative would not be uſeful. For not only 85 
auditors only by its pomp of ornament and every man has, in the mighty maſs of the world, Sol 
| grandeur of ideas; and the man whoſe facul- great numbers in the ſame condition with him- 15 hk 
ties have been cngrofied by bufineſs, and whoſe ſelf, t&yhom his miſtakes and miſcarriages, eſ- My 
heart never fluttered but at the riſe or fall of capes M expedients, would be of immediate 4 
ſtocks, wonders how the attention can be ſeized, and appaWht ores ; but there is fuch an- unifor- wh 
ar the affection agitated, by a tale of love. mity int: man, conſidered apart from Ar 
Thoſe parallel circumſtances at adred advent Is une} ſeparable decorations and diſ- . N 8 
images, to which we readily ceaforarour nid; guiſes, that there is ſcarce any poſſibility of i * 
are, above all other writings, to be found in good or ill but is common human kind. A * 
narratives of the lives of particular perſons; great part of the time of thoſe who are place at | - 


2 


* 


muſt unavoidably paſs in che ſame manner; and i 
chough, when the claims of 1 nature are ſatisfied, 
caprice, an vanity, and accident, begin to 
produce diſeriminations and peculiazi ities, yet 
the eye is not very heedful or quick, which can- 
not diſcover. the ſame cauſes &ill terminating. 
their influence. i in the ſame effects, though ſome- 
times accelerated, ſometimes retarded, or per- 
plexed by multiplied combinations. We are all, 
prompted by the ſame motives, all deceived by. 
the ſame fallacies, all animated by hope, ob- 
ſtructed by danger, entangled by deſire, and ſe-. 
duced by. pleaſure, 3 

It is frequently objected to relations of par- 
ticular lives, that they are not diſtinguiſhed by 
any ſtriking or wonderful viedltades, The 
ſcholar who paſſed his life among his books, the 
merchant who conducted only his own affairs, 
the prieſt, whoſe ſphere of action was not ex- 
tended beyond that of his duty, are conſidered. 
as no proper objects of publick regard, however 
they might have excelled in their ſeveral ſtations, 
whatever might have been their learning, inte- 
grity, and piety. ut this notion ariſes from 
falſe meaſures of excellence and” dignity, and 
muſt be eradicated by. conſidering, that in the 
eſteem of uncorrupted alen, what is b 
ule is of moſt value, 

It is, indeed, not improper, to take boteſt 
advantages of prejudice, and to gain attention 
by a celebrated name; but the buſineſs of tlie 
biographer is often to paſs. ſlightly over thoſe 
performances and incidents which produce vul- 
gar greatneſs, to leacł the thoughts into domeſ- 
tick privacies, dilplay! the minute details of daily 
lite, where exterior appendages are” caſt aſide, 
and men excel each other only by prudence. and 
by virtue. The account of Phuanus is, with great 
propriety, laid by its author to have been, writ-. 
ten, that it might lay open to poſterity. the pri- 
vate and familiar character of that man, cijus 
augenium et candorem ec ipſius feriptis funt olim 
emper miraturi e hoſr candour and-genins: will 
to the end of time be by dg wiegt peels ved 
in admirationg:, „ 

Theręare many invidhlecircumſtanceaghich | 
whether WS read as! enquirers after nat! TAN ( 
moral knowledge,. whether we intend tg Marge 
gur ſcience, or enereaſe cur. virtue arg more 
important than publick oeeurrences . Thus 


Kalluſt, the ee Wheat of. r we Whine 
You, L 
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ways ſo happy as to ſelect the moſt important, 


receive from the only. circumſtance by which = 


E and hy moſt accounts of partieular per- 


1 


„ THR IMS „„ 1 


got, in his 8 of Catiline, to remark that 
4115 wall Was now quick, and agnit flaw, as an 


| indication of a mind revolving, ſomething with, 
violent commotion. Thus the ſtory of Melang-- 


thon affords a triking lecture on the value of 
time, by informing. us, that when he made an 


appointment, he expected not only the bour, 


but the minute to be fixed, that, the day might 
not rün out in the idleneſs of ſuſpenſe; and all! 
the plans of enterprize of De Wit are now of 


leſs importance to the world, than that part of | 


his perſonal character which repreſents him as! 
. "of bis health, and negligent of his liſe. 
But biography. has often been allotted to 
writers who ſeem very little acquainted with 
the nature of their taſk, or very negligent about 7 
the performiarice: They rarely afford any otber 
account than might be collected from publick 
papers, but imagine themſelves writing a life 
when they exhibit a chronological ſeries of acti- 


ons or preferments; and ſo little regard the 


manners or behaviour of their heroes, that more 


knowledge may be gained of 2 man's charac- 
tor, by a ſhort converſation with one of his ſer- 


vants, than from a formal and ſtudied narrative, 


begun with his pedigree, and ended with his 


funeral. 


* now and then they Gs to inforny {5-28 
the world of particular facts, they are not, als 


I know not well what advantage poſterity. can 


Ticke l has diſtinguiſhed Addiſon from. the reſt _. 

of mankind—the: irregularity of his page: nor 

can I think myſelf overpaid for the time ſpery 95 

im reading the life of Malherb, by being enabled 

to relates after the learned biographer, that Mal: 

herb had two predominant opinions; one, that \ i 

the looſeneſs of a ſingle woman might "ow. 

all her boaſt of ancient deſcent j the other, that 

the Fubtich- beggars made ule; _ improperly 

an 'barbarouſly, of the phraſe noble Gentle: 

becauſe either word ineluded the ſenſg of both, 
There Are, indeed, ſome natural N 

why theſe narratives are often written hy ſuch az 

were not likely to give much inſtruct ion or de: 


ſons are haben anch uſeleſs. If a life be delay: 
ed till intereſt and etyy are at end, we may hopy  Þ} 

for impartiality, but muſt expect little intelli: - 5 22 
Nl i forthe. CRY Ak: Tm in... ; 
ee ef 3c ace & 
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to biography arc of a elite and evaneſcent 
kind, ſuch as ſoon eſeape the memory, and are 
We know how : 


rarely tranſmitted by tradition. 
ſew can pourtray a living acquaintance, except 
by his moſt prominent and obſeryable particu- 
larities, and the groſſer features of his mind; 

and it may be eaſily imagined how much of this 


little knowledge may be Jokt i in preparing it, and 


how ſoon a ſucceſſion of copies will Joſe al re- 
ſemblance of the original. | 

If the biographer writes from perſonal know- 
ledge, and makes haſte to gratify the publick 


curioſſ ity, there is danger leſt his intereſt, his 


"ory his b gratitude, « or his tenderneſs, over- 


N. 0. IXI TUESDAY, 


power his fidelity, and tempt him to conceal, if | 
not to invent. There are many who think it | 
an at of piety to hide the faults or failmgs of 
their friends, even when they can no longer ſuf. 
fer by their detection; we therefore ſee whole 
ranks of characters ee with uniform pa. 


negyrick, and not to be known from one another, 


but by extrinſick and caſual circumſtances, 


Let me remember, ſays Hale, when I find 


0 myſelf inclined to pity a criminal, that there 
© is likewiſe a pity due to the country. If we 
owe regard to the memory of the dead, there i; 
yet more reſpect to be paid to e to t 
tue, and to truth, 


OCTOBER '6, 1950 : 


Falſuss at len et prendax infamia terret 
Nuem niſi mendeſum et mendaceni i | 


Hor, 


Falſe praiſe can charm, unreal ſhame controul—— | 


10 THE RAMBLER, 
(SIR, 1 - 5 

T is extremely vexatious to a man of eager 

and thirſty curioſity. to be placed at a great 

diſtance from the fountain of intelligence, and 

not only to receive the current of report till it has 

ſatiated the greateſt part of the nation ; but at 


laſt to find i it muddy i in its courſe, and corrupted 


with taints or mixtures from N W 
through which it flowed. 5 55 | 

One of the chief pleaſures of my life 3 is to 
hear what paſſes in the world, to know what 


are the ſchemes of the politick, the aims of the 
buſy, and the hopes of the ambitious; what 


changes of publick meaſures are approaching; 
who is likely to be cruſhed in the collifion, of 
parties; Who is climbing to the top of power, 
and Who is totter ng on the precipice of diſ- 


grace. But, as it is very common for us to 
deſire moſt what we are leaſt qualified toobtain, 


1 have ſuffered this appetite of news to outgrow 


all the gratifications which my preſent ſituation q t 


can afford it; for being placed if a remote 


Vvountry, I am condemned always to confound: 


the future with the paſt, to form prognoſtica- 


tions of events no longer doubtful, and to con- 


. the expediency of ſchemes already executed 
a * 


*.\ 


or defeated. 


deception i in my proſpects, like a man pointing 
his teleſcope at a remote ſtar, which before the 


IW. en but a vicious or a fetly NOR # 


FRANCIS. 
IJ am perplexed with a perpetna] 


light reaches his eye has forſaken the place from 
yhich it was emitted. | 

The mortification of deling thus loan be · 
hind the active world in my reflections and dif. 
coveries, is exceedingly aggravated by the pe- 
tulance of thoſe whoſe health, or buſi neſs, or 
pleaſure, brings them hither from London. 
For, without conſidering the inſuperable diſad- 
vantages of my condition, and the unavoidable 
ignorance which abſence muſt produce, they 
often treat me with the ytmoſt ſuperciliouſnes 
of contempt, for not knowing what no human 


. fagacity can diſcover z and · ſometimes ſeem to 


conſider me as a wretch ſcarcely worthy of hu- 
man conyerſe, when I happen to talk of the 
fortune of a bankrupt, or propoſe the healths 
of the dead, when I warn them to miſchiefs al- 
ready incurred, or Wiſh for meaſures that har 
been lately taken. They ſeem to attribute to 
e of their intel llects what they only 
the accident of their condition, and 
think themſelves - indiſputably intitled to airs of 
inſdlence and authority, when they find another 
ignorant of facts; which, becauſe they echoed 


in the ſtreets of London : 30 fuppole equally 
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publick in all other 1 and known where 
they could neither be ſeen, related, nor e 
tured, I 

To this haughtineſs they are indeed too much 
encouraged by the reſpect which they receive 
among us, for no other reaſon than that they 
come from London: For no ſooner is the arri⸗ 
val of one of theſe diſſeminators of knowledge 
known in the country; than we crowd about 


him from every quarter; and by innumerable 


enquiries flatter him into an opinion of his own. 
importance: He ſees: himſelf ſurrounded by 
multitudes, who propoſe their doubts, and re- 


fer their controverſies, to him, as to a being de: 


ſcended from ſome nobler region; and he grows 
on a ſudden oraculous and infallible, ſolves 
all difficulties, and ſets all objections at defiance; 


There is, in my opinion, great reaſon for 
ſuſpeRing, that they ſometimes. take advantage 


of this reverential modeſty, and impoſe upon rul= 


tick underſtandings with a falſe ſhow of univer- 


{al intelligence z for I do not find, that they are. 
willing to own themſelves i ignorant of any thing 
or that they diſmiſs any enquirer with a poſitive 
and deciſive anſwer. The court, the city, the 
park, and exchange, are ta. thoſe men of un- 
bounded obſervation equally familiar, and they 
are alike ready to tell the hour at which ſtoeks 
will riſe, or the miniſtry be changed. 

A ſhort reſidence at London entitles a man to 


knowledge, to wit, to politeneſs, and to a deſ- 


potick and dictatorial power of preſcribing to 
the rude multitude, whom he condeſcends to 
honour with a biennial viſit ; yet, I know not 
well upon what motives, I have lately found 
myſelf. inclined. to cavil at this preſcription, and 
to doubt whether, i it be. not; on ſome occaſions, 
proper to withhold our veneration, till we are 


more authentically convinced of the merits' of 
the claimant. 


It is well remembered here; * about ſeven 


years ago, one Frolick, a tall boy; with lank 
hair, remarkable ſor ſtealing eggs; and ſucking 


them, was taken from the ſchool in this pariſh, 


and fent up to London to ſtudy the law. As he 
had given amongſt us no proots of a genius, dé- 
ſigned by nature for extraordinary performances, 
he was, from the time of his departure, totally 
forgotten; nor was there any talk of his vices 
er virtues, his good or his ill · fortune, till laſt 
ſommer a n _ upon 25 that Mr. Frolick 


. 


— 


was come dans in the firſt, poll chatte which ? 
this village had ſeen; having travelled. with ſuch 


rapidity; that one of his poliilions -had broke 
his leg, and another narrowly eſcaped ſuffoeq-- 
tion in a quickſand. But that Mr. Frolick. 


ſeemed totally uncencerned, for ſuch ingen | 


never heeded at London. 


r 


Mr. Frolick next day 1 among the 


gentlemen at their weekly meeting on the bow 
ling- green; and now were ſeen the effect of a 
London education. His dreſs, his language. 
his ideas, were all new; and he did not much 


endeavour to conceal his contemꝑt of every thing 


that differed from the / opinions, or practice, of 


the modiſh world. He ſhewed us the deformity 


of our ſkirts and ſleeves, informed us. where. hats, 
of the proper fize were to be ſold; and recom- 
mended to us the reformation of a thouſand ab- 
ſurdities in our cloaths, our cookery, and our 


converſation. When any of his Phraſes were 
unintelligible, he could not ſuppreſs the joy 5 
confeſled ſuperiority, but frequently delayed the 
explanation, that he . enjoy his e 


over our barbarity. 


When he is pleaſed to entertain. us with. 2 


tory, he takes care to crowd into it names of 


ſtreets, ſquares, and buildings, with which. he 
knows we are, unacquainted. The favourite 


topicks of his diſcourſe are the pranłks of drunk · 


ards, and the tricks put upon country gentle- 
men by porters and link-boys. When he is 


with ladies, he tells them of the innumerable 
pleaſures to which he can introduce them; but 


never fails to hirt, how much they will be ae. 


cients at their firſt arrival, in the knowledge of 


the town. What it is fo know. the thun, he has 


not indeed hitherto. informed us ; though. there | 
is no phraſe ſo frequent in his mouth nor. any 


ſcience which he appears to think of fo SA 
value, or ſo difficult attainment, 

But my curiofity has been mel engagedby 
the recital of his.own adventures and atchieve- 


ments. T have heard of the ugion of various 


characters in ſingle perſons, but never met with 


ſuch a conſtellation of great qualities as this 


man's narrative affords, Whatever has diſtin- 
guiſhed the hero; whatever has elevated the wit; 


whatever has endeared the lover; are ail con- 


eentered in Mr, F rolick, whoſe life has, for 
ſeven years, been a regular interchange of in- 


trigue, Aangers, and waggeries, and who has 7 A 
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be feared,” envied; or admired. 

* queſtion whether all the e vers of the renn 
navy can bring together, from all their journals, 
a collection of fo many wonderful eſcapes as this 
man has known upon the Fhames, on which he 
has been a thouſand and a thotfand times on the 


point of periſhing, ſometimes by the terrors of 


fooliſh women in the ſame boat, ſometimes by 
his own acknowledged imprudence in paſſing 
the river in the dark; and ſometimes by ſhooting 


© the bridge, under which he has encountered 


mountainous waves, and dreadful cataracts 
Nor leſs has been his temerity by land nor 


ſewer his hazards, He has rected with giddineſs 
on the top of the Monument; ; he has croſſed 
the ſtreet amidſt the ruſn er coaches; he has 


been ſurrounded by robbers without muüber F 


be has headed parties at the playhouſe z he has 
ſtaled the windows of every toaſt of whatever | 
. condition 5 he has been haunted for whole win- 

bers by his rivals; he has flept 


Has eut chairs, . ks has bilked coachmen; he has 


reſcued his friends from the bailiffs, ws knock- 


ed down the conſtable, has bullied the juſtices 
and performed many other exploits, that Have 
filled the town with wonder and —.— merri- 
ment. | 

But yet greater is the fame of his Colas 
ing than his bravery ; for he informs us, that 


he is, at London „ the eſtabliſhed arbitrator of 


all points of honour, and the deciſive judge of 
* e 3umgondr of genius; that no muſical 
rmer is in reputation till the opinion of 


Frolick has ratified. his pretenfions z that the 


theatres ſaſpend their ſentence till he begins to 


clap or hifs, in which all are proud to concur: 
chat no publick entertainment has failed or . | 
' ceeded, but becauſe he oppoſed or favoured-it 3 


that all controverſies at the gaming-table are re- 
ferred to his determination; that he adjuſts the 


' * ceremonial at every affentbly,, and en 


every 8 of piralure or of dreſs. 


= 


466 Fur ak- 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in dhery er that an 


bulks, he 


With ene man whoſe name occurs in the 


papers of the day, he is intimately acquainted; 

and there are very few poſts, either in the 
ſtate or army, of which he has not more or leſs 
influenced the diſpoſal. He has been very fre. 
quently \« confiſted both upon war and Peace; but 
the time is not yet come when the nation ſhall 


know how 8 it is indebted to bog genius of 


Frolick. 

Vet, notiridhianifingalfcheſedectritlons, I 
cannot hitherto perfuade myfelf to ſte that Mr. 
Frolick has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, 
than the reſt of mankind, or that any uncom- 
mon enlargement of his faculties has happened 


in the time of his abfence. For when he talks 
on fubjetts known to the reſt of the company, he 


has no advantage over us, but by catches of in- 
terruption, briſkneſs of interrogation, and pert. 
neſs of contempt; and therefore if he has ſtun- 
ned the world with his name, and gained a place 
in the firſt ranks of humanity, I cannot but 
conclude, that either a little underſtanding con- 
fers eminence at London, or that Mr. Frofick 
thinks us unworthy of the exertion of his powers, 


or that his faculties are benumbed by rural ſtu- 


pidity, as the magnetick needle ores Its anima- 
tion in the polar climes. 

I would not, however, like A my pi 
loſophers, fearch after the cauſe till Fam certain 
of the effeck; and therefore I defire to be in- 
formed, whether you have yet heard che great 
name of Mr. Frolick. If he is celebrated by 
other tongues than his own, Thall willingly 
propagate his praiſe ; but if he has Aveked 
among us with empty boaſts, and honours con- 


ferred only by himſelf, I ſhall treat him with 


ruſtick fincerity, 'and Met him as an impoſtor 
from this part of the kingdom! to fome region of 
more credulity. 
Tt: am, '&c. 
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ace neſs and beauty the power of delighting. BE: 
but 12 A W en 0 a very 5 W As they were both ſomewhat diſguſted with 1 
con- which, if my parents would have been per- their treatment in the world, and married, 3 


ck | fuaded to comply with the rules and euſtoms of though without any diſlike of each other, yet ; 

herd | the polite part of mankind, might long ſince principally for the ſake of ſetting themſelves fee 2 

Py have raiſed. mne to the higheſt honours of the'fe- from dependence on caprice or faſhion, $f J 

TOP male world.; but ſo ſtrangely have they hitherto retired into the country, eee ee ; 
contrived | to ' waſte my life, that I am now to rural bulſineſs'and diverſons. 20 ; 

phi. on the borders of twenty, without having They had not much wake | to — ihe 

aſh erer danced but at our monthly affembly, or change of their firnation z for their vanity; 


n- been toaſted but among a few gentlemen of the which had ſo. long been tormented: by neglett 
bet neighbourhood, or ſeen any company in which. and. diſappointment, | was here gratifiedl weith - 
1 by it was worth a wih to he diſtinguiſhed, — every honour that could be paid them. | Their 
ngly My father having impaired-his bauch in long familiarity with publick life made them 


Ke ſoliciting: a place at court, at laſt grew wiſe the oracles of all thoſe ufho aſpired to intelli- 
HIT enough. to ceaſe his purſuit; and, to repair the gence, or politeneſs. My fatherditated poli- 
ich conſequences of expenſwe attendance and neg- ticks, my mather preſcr ided the mode; and it 
er ligence of his affairs, married a lady much older was ſufficient to entitle any family to fon CONns 
ch than himſelf, who had lived in the faſhionable ſideration, that they were N to 1 at 

ab world till ſhe was conſidered as an encumbrance r e gl $4 e 

upon parties of pleaſure, and, as I can collect In this ſtate they were; to oſpeak inches 

WN from incidental informations, retired from gay 3 made happy by che birch of your cor 
wget aſſemblies juſt: time enou gh to eſcape mo reſpondent. My parents had n other child; I 
feation of univerſal neglect. LI HS was therefore not brow-beaten'by. a fancy hro- 

Ihe was, however, ſtill rich, and not — ther, or loſt in a multitude of coheireſſes, whoſe 
wrinkled. My father was too diftreſsfully'em- fortunes being equal, would. probably have con- 
barraſſed to think much on any thing but the ferred equal merit, and procured equal regard ; 
means of extrieation; and though it is not likely and as my mother was now: old, my underſtand- 
that he wanted the delicacy which polite conver- ing and my perſon, had. fair play, my enquiries 
lation will always produee in underſtandings not were not checked, my advances towards im- 
remarkably defective, yet he was-contented with portance were not repreſſed, and 1 was ſuqn 
a match, by which he mighi᷑ be ſet free from in- ſuffered to tell my own opinions, - an RICE 8 
conveniencies, that would have deſtroyed all the — $0 hear my on praiſes. © 
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Buy theſs accidental A I'was much 
exalted above the young ladies with whom 1 
converſed, and was treated by them with great 


142 


deference. I ſaw none who did not ſeem to con- 


feſs my ſuperiority, and to be held in awe by the 


ſplendour of my appearance; for the fondneſs 
of my father made himſelf. pleaſed to ſee me 
dreſſed, and my mother had no vanity nor ex- 


pences to hinder her from e ee with his 


inclinations: | SAT 
Thus, Mr. . Lived * W 


def re after any thing beyond the circle of our 


viſits ; and here I ſhould have quietly continued 


to portion out my time among my books, and 


my needle, and my company, had not my curi- 


olity been every moment excited by the conver: 


ſation of my parents, who, whenever they fit 
down to familiar prattle, and endeavour the 
entertainment of each other, immediately tranſ. 
port themſelves to London, and relate ſome ad- 
venture in a hackney-coach, ſome frolick at a 


maſquerads, ſome converſation in the Park, or 
ſome quarrel at an aſſembly ;z diſplay the mag- 


nificence of a bir th-night, relate the conqueſts 
of maids of honour, or give a hiſtory of diver- 
ſions, ſhows, and entertainments, which I had 
never known but from their account. 
I am ſo well verſed in the hiſtory of the gay 
world, that I ran relate, with great punctua- 
lity, the lives of all the laſt race of wits and 
beauties; can enumerate, with exact chrono- 
logy, the whole ſucceſſion of celebrated fingers, 
muſicians, tragedians, comedians, and harle- 
quins; can tell to the laſt twenty years all the 
changes of faſhions 3 and am, indeed, a com- 


plete antiquary With aſpects to nnn 


dances, and operas. 


Lou will eaſily imagines Mr. Bentley, that | 


| 1 could not hear theſe narratives, for ſixteen 
years together, without ſuffering ſome impreſ- 
Gon, and wiſhing myſelf nearer to thoſe places 
where every hour brings ſome new pleaſures, 
and life is diverſified ha an unexhauſted ſuc- 
ceſlion of felicit | 
I indeed often aſked my mother Rs the leſt 
= a place which ſhe recollected with ſo much de- 
light, and why ſhe did not viſit London once a 
year, like ſome other ladies, and initiate me in 


the. world by ſhe wing me its amuſements, its 


grandeur, and its variety. But ſhe always told 
me that tle days which ſhe had ſeen were ſuch 
as will never come again; that all diverkon is 


/ 


0 * 


a WW 


. preſent age is infpids that theid f{hions are un. 
becoming, their cuſtoms abſurd, and their mo- 


members ; that no one who had ſeen, or heard, 
the ancient performers, would be able to bear 


virtue, in the world. She therefore aſſures me 
that ſhe conſults my happineſs by keeping me 


young gentleman and his ſiſter came down to 


dour, the mirth, the happineſs of the town, that 


rance and oObſcurity, but to ſhare with other 


cenſion of innumerable quarrels z has paid twent) 


in an evening, and been forced to retire to lodg · 


Q 


confuſion. | 


Wh $46 9 


now degenerated, , that the ae of 1 


rals corrupt; that there is no ray left of the 
genius which enlightened the times that fhe re- 


the bunglers of this deſpicable age; and that 
there is now neither politeneſs, nor pkaſure, nor 


at home; for I ſhould now find nothing but vex- 
ation and diſguſt, and ſhe ſhould be aſhamed to 
ſee me pleaſed with ſuch fopperies and trifles, ag 
take up the nn. al the ponent ſet of young 
people: 

With this auſwer 1 was kept quiet for ſeveral 
years; and thought it no great inconvenience to 
be confined to the country, till laſt ſummer a 


paſs a few months with one of - our neighbours, 
They had generally no great regard for. the 
country ladies, but diſtinguiſhed me by a parti- 
cular complaiſance z and, as we grew intimate, 
gave me ſuch a detail of the elegance, the ſplen- 


I am reſolxed to be no longer buried in igne- 


wits the joy of being admired, and divide with 
other beauties the empire of the world. 
I do not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a delibe- 
rate and impartial compariſon, that I am ex- 
celled by Belinda in beauty, in wit, in judg- 
ment, in knowledge, or in any thing, but a 
kind of gay, lively familiarity, by which ſc 
mingles with ſtrangers as with perſons long ac- 
quainted, and which enables her to diſplay her 
powers without any obſtruction, heſitation, or 
Yet ſhe can relate a thouſand civi- 
lities paid to her in publick, can produce, from 
a hundred lovers, letters filled with praiſes; 
proteſtations, extaſies, and deſpair z has been 
handed by dukes to her chair; has been the oc- 


viſits in an afternoon; been invited to fix balls 


ings in the country from the importunity 4 
mmi. and the fatigue of pleaſure. 
I tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will ſtay here n 
longer. I have at laſt prevailed upon my mo- 
ther to ſend me to town, and ſhall ſet out in 
three weeks on 15 * * 1 intend 


4 


and every honour which beauty can obtain. 
But this tedious interval how ſhall T endure ? 
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to live in publiek, and to crowd into the win 
ter every pleaſure which money can purchaſe, "4 
more leiſure, but are not to expect any longer 
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impatience, 
my hopes, you may write for thoſe who have” 


the honour of being read by thoſe eyes Which 


Cannot you alleviate the miſery of delay by are now intent wy on er and ww - = 
ſome pleaſing deſcription of the entertainments nn N * 
of the town? J can read, I can talk, I can think 27 0 5 e ' RHODOCLIA, | 
of — 84 and if you will not booth ty” e | 
1 
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T has been cata PRE by every 
* writer who has left behind him obſervations 
upon life, that no man is pleaſed: with his pre- 


ſent ſtate; which proves equally unſatis factory, 
| ſays Herwes! whether fallen upon by chance, 


choſen with deliberation ; we are always al | 
guſted with ſome circumſtance ar other of our - 
ſituation, and imagine the condition of others 

more abundant in Ae e or kes has 0 ts 


calamities. 

This univerſal eaten fais: aecevnautly 
mentioned with great ſeverity of cenſure, as un- 
reaſonable in itſelf, ſince of two, equally enyi- 


ous of, each other, both cannot ' have the larger 


ſhare of happineſs, and as tending to darken 


life with unneceſſary gloom, by withdrawing ; 


our minds, from the contemplation | enjoy. 4 
ment of that happineſs which our ate e affords 
us, and fixing our attention upon foreign ob. 


ks, which we only behold to depreſs ourſelves, | 
and ROE. our b 3 u e Te” 


ſons, 


When f. this « opinion if the felicity of othe 
predominates in the heart, ſo as to excite reſo. 
lutions of obtaining, at whatever price, the 
condition to which ſuch Hanſcendent privileges 
are ſuppoſed to be annexed ; when it burſts into 

ation, and- prodi xduce we TD. ang in, 


may interrupt content, makes no attack on piety 


| juſtice, it is to be purſüec with all the A | 
legal puniſhments. | But while operating only 
upon the thoughts, it diſturbs none but him 
who has happened to admit it, and, however it 


or virtue, I cannot think it ſo far criminal or 
ridiculous, but that it may Aer ſome pity, 
and admit ſomeexcuſe, (+ oY 
That all are equally happy, or aiſerable} 1 5 
ſuppoſe none is fufficientiy enthuſtaſtical to A 
maintain; becauſe though we cannot judge | 4 
of the condition of others, yet every man has: 1 
found frequent viciſſitudes in his own ſtate, and 
' mult therefore be convinced that life is ſuſcepti - 
ble of more or leſs, felicity. What then ſhall 3 
forbid us to endeavour the alteration of that 
which is capable of being improved, and to 
graſp at augmentations of good, when we know 
it poſhble to be jncreaſed, and believe that _ 
lar change of ſituation will increaſe it? 


If he that finds himſelf” uneaſy may reaſona- 2 
bly make efforts to rid himſelf from vexation, 9 
all mankind have a ſufficient plea for ſome de- x 


gree of reſtleſſneſs, and the fault ſeems to be le. 
tle more than too much temerity of conefuſioeoenn 
in favour of ſomething not yet experienced, ang 
too much readineſs to believe that the” mise - 228 
* our on N etit 


yr" 


* 


144 ; 
is n upon us by accidental ie 
external efficients. 
It is, indeed, frequently Ae - us, 
that we complained tao haſtily of pecyliar hard- 
ſhips, and imagined ourſelves diſtinguiſhed by. 
embarraſſments, in which other claſſes of men 
are /equally/ entangled. We often change a 
lighter for a greater evil, and Fiſh ourſelves re- 
ſtored again to the ſtate from which we thought 
It defirable to be delivered.» But this know- 
ledge, though it is eaſily gained by the trial, is 
not always attainable any other way; and that 
error cannot juſtly be repraached, which reaſon, 
could not obviate, nor prudence avoid. 
Io take a view at once diſtin& and compre- 
henſive of human liſe, with all its intricacies of 
combination, and varieties of connexion, is 
beyond the power of mortal intelligences. Of 
the ſtate with which: practice has not acquainted 
us, we ſnatch a glimpſe, . we diſcern-a point, 
and regulate the reſt by paſſion; and by fancy. 
In this enquiry every favourite prejudice, every 
innate defire, is buſy to deceive. us. We are 
unhappy, at leaſt leſs happy than our nature 
ſeems to admit; we neceſſarily defire the melio-- 
ration of our lot; what we deſire, we very rea- 
ſonably ſeek, and vchat we ſeek. we are natu- 
rally eager to believe that we have found. Our 
confidence is often diſappointed, but our reaſon. 


not hope for ſomething which he has not, though 
perhaps bis wiſhes lie unactive, becauſe he fore- 
* ſees tlie difficulty of attainment. As among 
 * - the numerous ſtudents of Hermetick philoſpphy, 

| not ane appears to. have.defiſted; from the taſk of 
tranſmutation from conviction of its impoſſibi-. 

lity, but from wearineſs of toil, or impatience; 

3 of delay, a broken body or exhauſted fortune. 
3 Hreſolution and . mutability. are often. the 
. | faults of men whoſe views are wide, and whoſe: 
imagination is yigprous and excurſive, becauſe 

they. cannot confine their thoughts: within their 
1 own boundaries of. actions but are continually 
| a 0 over all the ſcenes. of human exiſtence, 
and. conſequently. are often apt | toiconceive that 
* they fall upon new regiens of p » and-ſtart! 
= 1 new poſſibilities. of. happineſs. Thus: *they: a 
buſted with. a-perpetual; ſucceſſion” of ſchemes, 
andipals their, ves, in-alternate-elation and for-: 
rv, for, want-of. that · calm and · immioyeable ac- 
quisſcerice in their condition: by which: men of 
flower pack : eee to acer · 
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is not convinced; and there is no man who does, 


tain point, or led on in the plain beaten track 
1 their fathers. and we, have trod 
before them. 

Of two conditions wo; ute n inviting to 
the proſpe&, that will always have the diſad. 
vantage which we have already tried; becauſe 
the evils which we have felt we cannot extenu. 
ate; and thougli we have, perhaps from nature, 
the power as well of aggravating the calamity 
which we fear, as of heightening the bleſſing 


we expect, yet in thoſe meditations which we 


indulge by choice, and which are not forced 
upon the mind by neceſſity, we have always the 


art of fixing our regard upon the more pleaſing 


images, and ſuffer hope to diſpoſe the lights by 
which we look upon futurity. 

The good and ill of different modes of life are 
ſometimes-ſo.equally oppoſed, that perhaps no 
man ever yet made his choice between them up- 
on a full conviction and adequate knowledge ; 
and therefore fluctuation of will is not more 
wonderful, when they are propoſed to the elec- 
tion, than oſcillations of a beam charged with 
equal weights. The mind no ſooner imagines 
itſelf determined by ſome prevalent advantage, 


than ſome conveniente of equal weight. is diſco- 


vered on the other ſide, and the reſolutions which 
are ſuggeſted: by the niceſt, examination are 
often repented as ſoon as they are taken. 


Eumenes, a young man af great abilities, | 
inherited-a large eſtate from a father long emi- 


nent in conſpicuous empleyments. His father, 


haraſſed with competitions, and perplexed with 


multiplicity of buſineſs, recommended the; quiet 
of a private ſtation with ſo much force, that 
Eumenes for ſome years reſiſted every motion of 
ambitious wiſhes-z but being once proyoked by 
the ſight of oppreſſion, which he could not re- 


drefs,, he began to think it the duty of an honeſt 
man- to enable himſelf to protest others, and 


gradually felt a deſire / of greatneſs, exeited by a 
thouſand projects af advantage to his country. 
His fortune placed him in the ſenate, his know- 


b lege and eloquence advanced him at court, and 


he poſſeſſed: that authority: and influence which 
he had refolved | to exert for the mr. of 

He now F N wih gern 
neſs, and Was in a ſhort time convinced, 


chat in proportion- as, the power of doing 
well is enlarged, ; the temptations to do 


os are wealtiplied! an e l felt 
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cnc comes er in danger of being either 
ſeduced or driven from his honeſt purpoſes. 
Sometimes 3 friend was to be gratified, and 
ſometimes a rival ta be cruſhed, by means which 
his conſcience could not approve. Sometimes 
he was forced to comply with the prejudices of 


the publick, and ſometimes. with the ſchemes of 
the miniſtry. He was by degrees wearied-with 
perpetual ſtruggles to unite policy and virtue, 


and went back to retirement- as the ſhelter of in- 


nocence, perſuaded that he could only hope to 
benefit mankind by a blameleſs example of pri- 


rate virtue. Here he ſpent ſome years in tran- 


quillity and beneficence ; but finding that cor- 


ruption increaſed, and falſe opinions in govern- 
ment prevailed, he thought h:mſelf again ſum- 
moned to Iv of * truſt, fr om which 
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new evidence of bis own 3 n derer. 
mined him to reti rm. 

Thus men may be made inconſtant by Arte 
and by vice, by too much or too little thought; * 
yet inconſtancy, however dignified by its mo- . 


tives, is always to be avoided, becauſe life al. 


lows us but a ſmall time for enquiry and expe- 
riment; and he that ſteadily endeavours at ex- 


1 in whatever employment, will more 


benefit mankind than he that hefitates in chuſ- 
ing his part till he is called to the performance. 
The traveller that reſolutely follows a rough 
and winding path will ſooner reach the end of 
his journey than he that is always: changing his” 
direction, and - waſtes the hours of day- light in 
looking for ſmoother ground, and . ons pal. 
. 


* 1 
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To e in friend is t have the ſame defiret and the rt . 


| W HE N Socrates was building himſelf a 


houſe at Athens, being aſked by one 
that obſerved the littleneſs of the deſign, why 2 
man ſo eminent would not have an abode more 
ſuitable to his dignity ? he replied, that he 
ſhould think himſelf ſufficiently accommodated, 


if he could ſee that narrow habitation filled with - 


real friends. Such was the opinion of this great 
maſter of human life concerning the infrequency 
of ſuch an union of minds as might deſerve the 
name of Friendſhip, that, among the multi- 
tudes whom vanity or curioſity, civility or vene- 

ation, crouded about him, he did not expect 
that very ſpacious apartments would. be neceſ- 
ary to contain all that ſhould regard. him with 


ſincere kindneſs, or adhere to * with krach 
fidelity. 


80 many — fag are indeed requiſite to the 
formation of friendſhip, and ſp many accidents/ 


muſt concur. to its riſe andits continuance, that 
he greateſt of mankind content themſelves 
ithout it, and ſupply its Fe a5 
ith intereſt and dependanſſde. 


atting fubjeftion to their e Lan Cabs: 
may ſuperindute inability to deny any deſire, 
or repreſs, by ſuperior motives, the importu- 
nities of any immediate gratification, and an 
inveterate ſelfiſhneſs will imagine all wan 
tages diminiſhed 1 in enen as nen e 
municated. 

But not only this hateful wid Sies e eor- 
ruption, but many varieties had difpoſition, not 
inconfiſtent with common of virtue, may 
exclude friendſhip from the heart. Some ardent 
enough in their benevolence, and defeRtive nei- | 
ther in officiouſneſs nor liberality, are mutable 
and uncertain, ſoon attracted by new objeBtsy | 
diſguſted without offence, and 'alienated wirk- 
out enmity. .- Others are ſoft and flexible; _ 
influenced by reports or whiſpers, ready 3 
alarms from every dubious cireumſtance, an 


to liſten to every ſulpicion which envy and flat- 


tery ſhall ſuggeſt; to follow the opinion af every 
confident adviſer, and moue hy the impulſe o 


ey can, " the laſt breath. Same are impatient of tontra- 


dition, more willing to go wrong by their own | 


Multitudes are unqualified for a Selen and judgment, than to be indebted for a better or 
varm reciprocation of benevolence, . as they are 
neapacitated for any other elevated excellente by 


perpetual. attention to Ber intecdfls, "_ . 
V 


WAN Fe. ns and to ee 


ſafer way to the ſagacity of another ; inelinecd 


to conſider counſel as inſult, and enquiry as 


U; 
» 8 
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on no other terns ; hah el cabinifiion, 


and implicit compliance. Some are dark and 
involved, equally careful to conceal good and 
bad purpoſes, and pleaſed with producing ef- 


felts by inviſible means, and ſhewing their des 


ſign. only in its execution. Others are univer- 
fally communicative, alike open to every eye, 
and equally profuſe of their own ſecrets and 
. thoſe of others, without the neceſſary vigilance 
of caution, or the honeſt arts of prudent inte- 
grity ; ready to accuſe without malice, and to, 
betray without treachery, Any of theſe may 
be uſeful to the community, and paſs through 
the world with the reputation of good purpoſes, 
and uncorrupted morals, but they are unfit for 
cloſe. and tender intimacies. He cannot pro- 
ly be choſen for a friend whoſe kindneſs is 
exalted by its own warmth, or frozen by the firſt 
blaſt of ſlander; he cannot be a uſeful counſel- 
lor who will hear no opinion but his own ; he 
will not much invite confidence whoſe . 
maxim is to ſuſpect; nor can the candour and 


frank neſs of that man be much eſteemed who 


ſpreads his arms to human-kind, and makes 
every man, without een a denizen of 
his boſom. PvE : 
That friendſhip may be at once fond and 
n there muſt not only be equal virtue on 
\ each part, but virtue of the ſame kind; not 
only the ſame end. muſt be propoſed, but the 
Fame means muſt be approved by both. We 
are often, by ſuperficial. accompliſhments and 
accidental endearments, induced to love thoſe 
whom we cannot eſteem; we are ſometimes, by 
great abilities, and inconteſtible evidences of 
virtue, compelled to eſteem thoſe whom we can- 


not love. But friendſhip, compounded « of eſ- 
teem and love, derives from one its tenderneſs, 


and its permanence from the other; and there- 
fore requires not only that its candidates ſhould 
gain the judgment, but that they! ſhould attract 
the affections; that they ſhould not only be firm 
in the day of diſtreſs, but gay in the hour of 
jollity ; not only uſeful in exigencies, but pleaſ- 
fag in familiar life; their preſence ſhould give 
cCheerfulneſs as well as courage, and diſpel ; alike 
che gloom of fear and of melancholy. | 
_ + Tothis mutual complacency i is generally re- 
quite An uniformity of opinions, at leaſt of. 
thoſe active and eonipicuous principles which 


diſcruninate | parties in government, and ſects | 


in religion, and which Every G27 mw ate more 


* 
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or les on i Lemmon buünelt of HE. For 
though great tenderneſs has, perhaps, been 
ſometimes known to continue between men emi. 
nent in contrary factlons, yet ſuch friends are to 
be ſhewn rather as prodigies than examples z and 
it is no more proper to regulate our condut by 
ſuch inſtances, than to leap a precipice, becauſe 
ſome have fallen from it and eſcaped with life, 
It cannot but be extremely difficult to pre- 
ſerve private kindneſs in the midſt of publick 
oppoſition, in which will neceſſarily be involved 
a thouſand incidents, extending their influence 
to converſation and privacy. Men engaged, by 
moral or religious motives, in contrary parties, 
will generally look with different eyes upon 
every man, and decide almoſt every queſtion 
upon different principles. When ſuch occaſ. 
ons of diſpute happen, to comply is to betray 
our cauſe, and to maintain friendſhip by. ceaſing 
to deſerve it; to be ſilent, is to loſe the happi- 
neſs and. 8 of independence, to live in 
perpetual conſtraint, and to deſert, if not to be- 
tray; and who ſhall determine which of two 


friends ſhall yield, where neither belives himſelf 


miſtaken, and both confeſs the importance of 
the queſtion? What then remains but contr- 
diction and debate? and from thoſe what can 
be expected but acrimony and vehemence, the 
inſolenee of triumph, the vexation of defeat, 
and, in time, a wearineſs of conteſt, and anex- 
tinction of benevolence ? Exchange of endear- 


Q 


ments and intercourſe of civility may continue, purſ 
indeed, as boughs may for a while be yerdant, doſt; 
when the root is wounded ; but the poiſon of he w 
diſcord 1S infuſed, and though the countenance celire 
may preſerve its ſmile, the 3 12 is men | les, 
and contracting. him, 
That man will not be Mp agreeable Sho light 
we ſee only 1 in times of ſeriouſneſs and ſeverity; Parad 
and therefore, to maintain the ſoftneſs and ſere- the fi 
nity of benevolence, it is neceſſary that friends grove 
partake each others pleaſures as well as cares, the to 
and be led to the ſame diverſions by fimilitude of hills; 
taſte. This is, however, not to be conſidered ane. 
as equally indiſpenſable with conformity of Ping 
principles, becauſe any man may honeftly, 2c· e 
cording to. the precepts of Horace, reſign the Thi 
gratifications of tate to the humour of another; by idi 
and ff riendſhip may well deſerve the ſacrifice of 10 2 


pleaſure, though not of conſcience. 
It was once. confeſſed to me, by 4 paintei, 
that no profeſſor of t art ever * another 


his rig 
Hades 


* 


; 
* 
N 
* 


two 
imſelf 
nce of 
Intra- 
it can 
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This e is ſo far judified wy the know- 
ledge of lite, as to damp the hopes of warm and 
conſtant friendſhip between men whom their ſtu- 
dies have made competitors, and whom every 
favourer and every cenſurer are hourly inciting 
againſt each other. The utmoſt expectation 


that experience can warrant, is, that they ſhould 


forbear open hoſtilities and ſecret machinations, 
and when the whole fraternity is attacked, be 
able to unite againſt a common foe. 
however, though few, may perhaps be found, 
in whom emulation has not been able to over- 


power generoſity, who are diſtinguiſhed from 


lower beings by nobler motives than the love of 
fame, and can preſerve the ſacred flame of friend- 
ſhip. from the guſts of Prices and the rubbiſh 
of intereſt. 

Friendſhip is " Sow laſting but e 
equals, or "oo a ſuperiority on one ſide is 
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reduced by ſome equivalent edralitage on 1 
other. Benefits which cannot be repaid, and 
obligations which cannot be diſcharged, are not 

commonly found to increaſe affection; they ex- 


cite gratitude indeed, and heighten veneration, 


but commonly take away that eaſy freedom, and 
familiarity of intercourſe, without which, | 
though there may be fidelity, and zeal, and ad- 
miration, there cannot be friendſhip. Thus 
imperfect are all earthly bleſſings ; the great ef. 
fect of friendſhip is beneficence, yet by the firſt 
act of uncommon kindneſs | it is endangered, = 
lixe plants that bear their fruits and die. Yet 
this conſideration ought not to reſtrain bounty, 
or repreſs compaſſion, for duty is to be prefer- 
red before convenience ; and he that loſes part 
of the pleaſures of friendſhip by his generolity, 
gains in its placy. the 8 atulation of his conſci.- 
ence. 


: 7 
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Ho. 


The cheerful ſage, when ſolemn diftates fail, | 
Conceals the 9 in a tale. ; OE . vi 1 


BID AA, the ſon of . left the 
caravanſera early in the morning, and 
purſued his journey through the plains of In- 


doſtan. He was freſh and vi gorops with reſt; 


he was animated with hope ; he was incited by 


ceſire; he walked ſwiftly forward over the val- 
lies, and ſaw the hills gradually riſing before 


him, As he paſſed along, his ears were de- 
lighted with the morning. ſong of the bird of 
paradiſe, he was fanned by the laſt flutters of 
the ſinking. breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by 
groves of ſpices; he ſometimes contemplated 
the towering height of the oak, monarch of the 
hills; and ſometimes caught the gentle fra- 
grance of the primroſe, eldeſt daughter of the 
ring : all his ſenſes were gratified, and all 


care was ban. (hed from his heart, 


Thus he went on till the ſun approached. his 


meridian, and the incr caſing heat preyed upon 
his ſtrength; be then looked round about him 


for ſome more commodious path. He ſaw, on 


his right-hand, a grove. that ſeemed to wave its 


Hades as a ſign: of N he entered it | 


and found the coolneſs and verdure jelly 
pleaſant. He did not, however, forget whither 
he was travelling, but found a narrow way bor: 
dered with flowers, which appeared to have che | 
ſame · direction with the main road, and was 
pleaſed that, by this happy experiment, he had 


found means to unite pleafure with bufinek, 1 


and to gain the rewards of diligence without 
ſuffering its fatigues. He therefore ftill conti- | 
nued to walk, for a time, without the leaft re- 
miſſion of his ardoyr, except that he was ſome- 
times tempted to ſtop by the muſick of the birde | 
whom the heat had aſſembled in the ſhade; and 
ſometimes amuſed "himſelf with plicking the 
flowers that covered the banks on either fide, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches.” At 
laſt the green path began tq decline from its firſt 


tendency, and to wind among hills and thickets, 


cooled with fountains, and murmuring ith 

water- falls. Here Obidah pauſed es a time, 

and began to conſider whether it were longer 

ſafe to forſake the known and common tracx ; 

dut e 0 the * 8 how in e £ 
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greateſt violence, and that the plain was duſty 


and uneven, he reſolved to purſue the new path, 


'which he ſuppoſed only to make a few mean- 


ders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at laſt in the common road. 
Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he re- 
newed his pace, though he ſuſpeRed that he was 
not gaining ground. This uneaſineſs of his 
mind inclined h. m to lay hold on every new ob- 
ject, and give way to every ſenſation that might 
ſooth or divert him. He liſtened to every echo, 
he mounted every hill for a freſh proſpect, he 
turned aſide to every caſcade, and pleaſed him- 
felf with tracing the courſe of a gentle river 
that rolled among the trees, and watered a large 
region with innumerable circumvolutions. In 
tbele amuſements the hours paſſed away un- 
counted, his deviations had perplexed his me- 
mory, and he knew not towards what point to 
travel. 
to go forward leſt he ſhould go wrong, yet con- 


ſcious that the time of loitering was now paſt. 


While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, 
the ſky was overſpread with clouds, the day va- 


niſhed from before him, and a ſudden tempeſt 


gathered round his head, He was now rouſed 
by his danger to a quick and painful remem- 
brance of his folly ; he now ſaw how happineſs 
is loſt when eaſe is conſulted; he lamented the 


| unmanly impatience that wee him to ſeek 
. thelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the petty curi- 


olity that led him on from trifle to trifle, While 


he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, 
and a clap of thunder broke his meditation. 


He now reſolved to do what remained yet in 


1 his power, to tread. back the ground which he 
had paſſed, and try to find ſome iſſue where the 


wood might open into the plain. He proftrat- 


ed kimſelf on the ground, and commended his 


life to the Lord of nature, He roſe with confi. 
dence and tranquillity, and preſſed on with his 


He ſtood penſive and confuſed, afraid 


„ which I never ſaw a man before. 


— 


ſabre in his hand, for the beaſts of the deſert 
were in motion, and on every hand were heard 0 ver to touch. We thus enter the bowers of 


the mingled howls of rage and, fear, and ravage 


| | 1 a ee ie rr r 
Ee 1 pee oogedaAler 0 6 Dee, 
Ted Ti ru Is Toy iy 1 baut Sofi. 


and expiration ; all. the horrors of darkneſs and 
| ſolitude ſurrounded. him z the winds roared i in 
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Woik'd inte fudden rage ww wint” ry thow'rs 


Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours; 


The monntain ſhepherd hears the en, noiſe 


Thus forlorn and Aiftreſled, 1. e 
throught the wild, without knowing whither he 
was going, or whether he was every moment 
drawing nearer: to ſafety or to deſtruction. At 
length not fear but labour began to overcome 
him; his breath grew ſhort, and his knees 
ee and he was on the point of lying 
down in reſignation to his fate, when he beheld 
through the brambles the glimmer of a taper. 
He advanced towards the light, and finding that 
it proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he 


called humbly at the dqpr, and obtained admif. 


fon. The old man ſet before him ſuch proviſi 

ons as he had collected for himſelf, on which 

Obidah fed with eagerneſs and gratitude. 
When the repaſt was over—* Tell me, faid 


the hermit, * by what chance thou haſt been 


© brought hither; I have been now twenty 
« years an inhabitant of the wilderneſs, in 
Obidah 
then related the occurrences of his journey with- 
out any concealment or palliation. 

Son, ſaid the hermit, © let the errors and 
follies, the dangers and eſcape, of this day, 
ſink deep into thy heart. Remember, my ſon, 
© that human life i is the journey of a day. We 
© riſe in the morning of youth, full of vigour 
© and full of expectation; we ſet forward with 
c ſpirit and hope, with gaiety and with dili- 
© cence, and travel on a while in the ſtraight 
road of piety towards the manſions of reſt. 
In a ſhort time we remit our fervour, and en- 
ce 
6 
6 
6 
6: 
c 


K a 


deavour to find ſome mitigation of our duty, 
and ſome more eaſy means of obtaining the 
fame end. We then relax our vigour, and 
reſolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at 
Aa diſtance, but rely upon our own conſtancy, 
and yenture to approach what we 1 reſolve ne- 


o eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades of ſecurity, 
Here the heart ſoftens , and vigilance ſubſides; 
« we are then willing to enquire whether ano- 
© ther advance cannot be made, and whether 
f ve may not, at leaſt, turn our eyes upon the 
ens of pleaſure, 'We approach them with 


| c d ſcruple and heſitation 3 ; we enter them, but 


enter timorous and trembling, and always 
| . Pp to Py through them wit] du 


\ 


kong the 
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7 2 virtue, which. we for a while keep in 
« our ſight, and to which we propoſe to return. 
But temptation ſucceeds temptation, and one 

compliance prepares us for another; we in 
© time loſe the happinefs of innocence, * ſo- 


By degrees we let fall the remembrance of eur 
& original intention, and quit the only ade- 
« quate objeòt of rational deſire. We entangle 
t gurſelyes in buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in 
„luxury, and 10ve through the labyrinths of 
« inconſtancy, till the darkneſs of old age be- 
« gins to invade us, and difeaſe and anxiety ob- 
ſtruct our way. | 
our lives with horror, with forrow, with re- 
pentance; and with, but too often vainly 
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We then look back upon 


— 


« with, thar wo had not cafe uni | 
virtue. Happy are they, my ſon, who ſhall 
learn from thy example not to deſpair,” but 


« ſhall- „that though the day is paſt, 


© and their ſtrotigth is waſted, there yet remains 
« lace our diſquiet with ſenſual gratifications. - 


© one effort to be made; that reformation is ne- 
< yer hopeleſs, nor ſincere endeavours ever un- 
« aſfiſted; that the wanderer may at length re- 
« turn after all his errors; and that he who im. 
* plores ſtrength and courage from above, ſhall 
find danger and difficulty give way before him. 
* Go now, my ſon, to thy repoſe; commit 
„ thyſelf to the care of Omnipotence; and, 

« when the morning calls again to toll, begin 
* anew thy j journey and thy life. e 


— 


Pauci dignoſcere paſſunt e 1 e 
Vera bona, V remota POSE 3 er Fee pts; 


Erroris nebula. | 


; 


3 — ena rr nn men How few | 
- 


505 len- br gan good; or, knowing it, e 


How vid of tos e hapes and fears? 


Te folly of 8 wiſhes and 5 


has always been a ſtanding fubjet of 


mirth and declamation, and has been ridiculed 


and lamented from age to age; till perhaps the 
fruitleſs repetition of complaints and cenſures 
may be juſtly numbered among he MALIN of 
cenſure and complaint. 

Some of theſe inſtructors of nies have not 


contented themſelves with checking the over- 
flows of paſſion, and lopping the exuberance of 
deſire, but have attempted to deſtroy the root as 
well as the branches; and not only to confine 
the mind within bounds, but to ſmooth it for 
ever by a dead calm. They havg employed their 


reaſon and eloquence to perſuade us, that no- 
thing is worth the with of a wiſe man; have 
repreſented all earthly good and evil as indiffer- 


ent; and counted, among vulgar errors, the 


dread of pain, and the love of life. 


It is almoſt always the unhappineſs of 0 . ; 


tarious diſputant, to deſtroy his own authority 


by elauning too many conſequences, or diffu- 
1 his. WG to an indefenſible en, | 


Darpxx. : * 


When we © have heated our zeal in a , cauſe, . | 
elated our confidence with ſucceſs, we are natu- 


rally inclined to purſue the ſame train of reaſon- 


ing, to eſtabliſh ſome collateral truth, to remove. 
ſome adjacent difficulty, and to take in the whole 
comprehenſion of our ſyſtem. As a prince, in 
the ardour of acquiſition, i is willing to ſecure  * 
hjs firſt conqueſt by the addition of another, 
add fortreſs to fortreſs, and city to city, till deſ- 


pair and opportunity turn his enemies upon r 
and he loſes in a moment the glory of a rei | 


The philoſophers having found an ealy'\ . 


tory over thoſe deſires which we produce in ur- 
ſelves, and which terminate in ſome imaginary - | 
Kate of happineſs unknown and unattainable, 
proceeded. to make further inroads upon the 
heart, and attacked at laff our fenſes and our 
inſtints, They continued to war upon nature 
with arms, by which only folly could be con- 
quered ; they therefore loſt the trophics of their 


former combats, and were e nolegger . 


with reverence or regard. 
& it 0 r 
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theſe men have been very uſeful monitors, and 
have left many proofs of ſtrong reaſon, deep 
penetration, and accurate attention to the affairs 
po life, which it is now our buſineſs to ſeparate 
from the foam of a boiling imagination, and to 
apply judiciouſly to our own uſe, | They have 
ſhewn that moſt of the conditions of life, which 
raiſe the envy of the timorous, and rouſe the 
ambition of the daring, are empty ſhows of fe- 
licity, which, when they become familiar, loſe 
their power of delighting, and that the moſt 
proſperous and exalted have very few advan - 
tages over a meaner and more obſcure fortune, 
when their dangers and ſolicitudes are balanced 
againſ their equipage, their banquets, and their 
palaces. 
It is natural for every man ' oninſtruſted to 
' murmur at his condition, becauſe in the gene- 
ral infelicity of life he feels his own miſeries, 
without knowing that they are common to all 
the reſt of the ſpecies ; and therefore, though 
he will not be leſs ſenſible of pain by being told 
that others are equally tormented, he will at 
leaſt be freed the temptation of ſeeking, by per- 
petual changes, that eaſe which is no where to 
be found; and, though his diſeaſe ſtill conti- 


uues, he eſcapes the hazard of exaſperating it 


by remedies. 

Tube gratifications which affluence of wealth, 
extent of power, and eminence of reputation, 

confer, mult be always by their own nature con- 


mation. 
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The deſire, of di is 0 but u 
very frequently all directed. We fall, by 
chance, into ſome claſs of mankind; and, 
without conſulting nature or wiſdom, an to 


gain their regard by thoſe qualities which they 


happen to eſteem. I once knew a man remark. 
ably dim-ſighted, who, by converſing much 
with country gentlemen, found himſelf irreſiſt. 

ibly determined to ſylvan honours. His great 
ambition was to ſhoot flying, and he therefore 
ſpent whole days in the woods purſuing game; 

which, before he was near enough to ſee them, 
his approach frighted away, 

When it happens that the deſire ds to KY 
jets which produce no competition, it may de 
overlooked with ſome indulgence; becauſe, 
however fruitleſs or abſurd, it cannot have ill 
effects upon the morals. But moſt of our en- 


Joyments owe their value to the peculiari:y of 


poſſeſſion, and when they are rated at tdo high 
a value, give occaſion to ſtratagems of malig- 
nity, and incite oppoſition, hatred, and defa. 
The conteſt of two rural beauties for 
preference and diſtinction is often ſufficiently 


keen and rancorous to fill their breaſts with all 
thoſe paſſions which are generally thought the 


curſe only of ſenates, of armies, and of courts; 


and the rival dancers of an obſcure aſſembly 


have their partiſans and abettors, often not leſs 
exaſperated againſt each other than thoſe who 
are promoting the intereſts of rival monarchs. 


fined to a very ſmall number; and the life of It is common to conſider thoſe whom we find 


the greater part of mankind muſt be loſt in emp- 
ty Aima; and painful compariſons, were not 
the balm of philoſophy ſhed upon us, and our 


diſcontent at the appearances of an unequal diſ- 


tribution ſoothed and appeaſed. 

It ſeemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the 
great maſters of moral learning, to deſcend to 
familiar life, and caution mankind againſt that 

petty ambition which is known among us by the 
name of Vanity; which yet had been an under- 
taking not unworthy of the longeſt beard, and 
moſt ſolemn auſterity. For though the paſſions 
of little minds, acting in lo- ſtations, do not 
fill the world with bloodſhed and devaſtations, 
or make by great events the periods of time, yet 


they torture the breaſt on which they ſeize, in- 
feſt thoſe" that are placed within the reach of 
their influence, deſtroy private quiet and private 


virtue, and undermine ger p40 he gen n 
| of * : pine” fe 


* 


infected with an unreaſonable regard for trifling 
accompliſhments, as chargeable with all the 


conſequences of their folly, and as the authors 


of their own unhappineſs ; ; but, perhaps, thoſe 
whom we thus ſcorn or deteſt, have more claim 
to tenderneſs than has been yet allowed them. 
Before we permit our ſeverity to break looſe up- 
on any fault or error, we ought ſurely to confi- 
der how much we have countenanced or pro- 
moted it. We ſee multitudes buſy in the pur- 
ſuit of riches, at the expence of wiſdom and of 
virtue; but we ſee the reſt of mankind. approv- 
ing their conduct, and i inciting their eagerneſs, 
by paying that regard and deference to wealth, 
which wiſdom and virtue only can deſerve, We 
ſee women univerſally jealous of the reputation 
of their beauty, and frequently look with con- 
tempt on the care with which they ſtudy their 
complexions, endeavour to preſerve or to ſupply 
the bloom of youth, regulate every oxnamenty 


, 
4 
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twiſt their hair into curls, and i. their faces 
from the weather. We recommend the care of 


their nobler part, and tell them how little addition 


is made by alltheirarts to the graces of the mind. 
But when was it known that female goodneſs or 
knowledge was able to attract that officiouſneſs, 


or inſpire that ardour, which beauty produces 


whenever it appears ? And with what hope can 
we endeavour to perſuade the lad ies, that the 
time ſpent at the toilet is loſt in vanity, when 
they have every moment ſome new conviction, 
that their intereſt is more effectually promoted 


by a ribband well diſpoſed, than by the WR 
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In every een e 


unten blame ought to be ſhared among more 


than it generally reaches; all who exalt trifles 
by immoderate praiſe, or inſtigate needleſs emu- 
lation by invidious incitements, are to be con- 
ſidered as perverters of reaſon, and corrupters 
of the world : and ſince every man is obliged to 
promote happineſs and virtue, he ſhould be care- 7 
ful not to miſlead unwary minds, by appearing | 

to ſet too high a value upon m wail wn | 

real excellence emanates 


Eukir. 
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# 
HERE is no ne ſo generally ni 
ed as Hope; other paſſions operate by 

ſtarts on particular occaſions, or in certain parts 
of life; but hope begins with the firſt power of 
comparing our actual with our poſſible ſtate, 
and attends us through every ſtage and period, 
always urging us forward to new acquiſitions, 
and holding out ſome diſtant bleſſing to our 
view, promiſing us either relief from Pe: or 
increaſe of happineſs. , 4 | 

Hope is neceſſary in every condition, The 
miſeries of poverty, of ſickneſs, of captivit I. 
would, without this comfort, be inſupportab 
nor does it appear that the happieſt lot of terreſ- 
trial exiſtence can {et us above the want of this 
general bleſſing; or that life, when, the gift of 
nature and of fortune are accumulated upon it, 
would not ſtill be wretched, were it not elevated 
and delighted by the expectation of ſome new 
poſſeſſion, of ſome enjoyment yet behind, by 
which the wiſh ſhall be at laſt ſatisfied, and the 
heart filled up to its utmoſt extent. 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and pro- 


miſes what it ſeldom gives; but its promiſes 
are more valuable than the gifts of fortune, and 


it Mom fruſtrates us without aſſuring us of re- 
eampenſing the delay by a greater bounty 


eee eee 1 ESR 1 3 
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which every man feels to deceive himſelf, and 


conſidering the advantages and dangers proceed- | 


ing from this gay proſpect of futurity, When, 

kalling aſleep, on a ſudden I found myſelf placed 
in a garden, of which my ſight could deſcry ne 
limits. Every ſcene about me was gay and 


gladſome, light with ſunſhine, and fragrant: 


with perfumes; the ground was painted with 
all the variety of. ſpring, and all the choir of 
nature was ſinging in the groyes. When I had 


recovered from the firſt raptures with which the. 
confuſion of pleaſure had for a time entranced. 


me, I began to take a particular and deliberate 5 
view of Wis delightful region. I then perceived 
that I had yet higher gratifications to expect, 
and that, at a ſmall diſtance from me, there 
were brighter flowers, clearer fountains, and 
more lofty groves, where the birds, which I yet 
heard but faintly, were exerting all the power. 
of melody. The trees about me were beautiful 
with verdure, and fragrant with bloſſoms, ; but 
I was tempted to leave them by the ſight of ripe. 


fruits, which ſeemed tohang only to be plucked. 


1 therefore walked haſtily forwasds,. but found, 


as L proceeded, that the colouts of the fields : 7 
faded at my approach, the fruit fell beſoe 1 
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| reached it, the b birds gew Hill finging before me, 


and though I preſſed onward with great crlerity, 
I was ſtill in fight of pleaſures of which I could 
not yet gain the poſſeſſion, and which feemed 
to mock 5 dae un to retire a 
uns. 
b Though 1 with o ek, 
ternations of joy and grief, I yet perſiſted to go 
forward, in hopes that theſe fugitive delights 


. would in time be overtaken. At length I ſaw 
an innumerable multitude of every age and ſex, 


who ſeemed all to partake of ſome general feli- 
city; for every cheek was fluſhed with confi- 
dence, and every eye ſparkled with eagerneſs : 
yet each appeared to have ſome particular and 
| ſecret pleaſure, and very few were willing to 


communicate their intentions, ar extend their, 


concern beyond themſelves. Moſt of them 
ſeemed, by the rapidity of their motion, too 
buſy to gratify the curioſity of a ſtranger, and 
therefore I was content for a while to gaze upon 
them, without interrupting them with trouble- 
ſome enquiries. At laſt T obſerved one man 

worn with time, and unable to ſtruggle in the 
crowd ; and therefore ſuppoſing him more at 
| Live; I began to accoſt him: but he turned 
from me with anger, and teld me he muſt not 
be diſturbed, for the great heur of ꝓrojection 
was now come, when Mercury ſhould loſe his 
wings, and re e ker dee n 
mine for gold. 

1 left him, and accoſted bee whoſe 
ſoftneſs of mien, and-eaſy movement, gave me 
reaſon to hope for a more agreeable reception: 
but he told me, with a low bow, that nothing 

would make him mere happy than an opportu- 


nity of ſerving me, which he could not now | 


want, for a place Which he had been twenty 
years ſoliciting would be ſoon vac 
him I had receurſe to the next, who 
ing in haſte to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate of an 


uncle, who by the courſe of nature could not 


live long. He that followed was preparing to 
dive for treaſure in a new. invented bell; and 


5 another 4145 on the -point of diſcovering the 
„ longitude. 


Being thus rejected Wee wer 1 applied my - 


. ſelf for information, I began to imagine it beſt 
is Velit from enquiry, and try what my own 
obſervation would diſcover: but ſeeing a young 
man, gay and theughtleſs, I reſolved upon one 
= more experiment, and was | informal that Tas 
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tricacies embarraſſed them, a «thouſand. flips 
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inthe Gulet of Hape; che deughtarof Dare, 
and that all thoſe whom I ſaw thus tumultuouſly 


buſtling- bund me, were incitad by the pro. | 


miſes of Hope, and haſtening AO Liſts 
which the held in her hand. 
I turned my ſight vpwardss and fax. 2 wer 


deſs in the bloom of youth, ſitting on a throne ; 


around her lay all the gifts of fortune, and all 
the bleſſings of life were ſpread abroad to view; 


ſhe had a perpetual gaiety of aſpect, and every 


one imagined that her ſmile, whcih was impar- 


tial and general, was directed to himielf, and 


triumphed in his own fuperiority to others, who 
had-conceived the ſame conan un the fame 
miſtake. : 

I then mounted an eminence, 8 which! 
had a more extenſive viow of the Whole place, 
and could with leſs perplexity conſider the dif- 


ferent conduſt of the crowds that filled it. From 
this ſtation I obſerved, that the entrance into 


the garden of Hope was by two gates, one of 


| which was kept by Reaſon, and the other by 
Fancy. Reaſon was ſurly and ſcrupulous, and 
ſeldom turned the key without many interroga- 


tories, and long heſitation z but Fancy was 2 


kind and gentle portreſs; ſhe held her gate wide 


open, and welcomed all equally to the diſtrict 
under her ſuperintendeney; ſo that the paſſage 
was-crowded by all thoſe who either feared the 
examination of Reaſon, ns een by 


+ - her. 


From che gate of Reaſon PRE as a wage 
the throne of Hope, by a craggy, ſlippery, and 


winding path, called the Streights of Difficulty, 
which thoſe who entered with the permiſſion of 


the guagd” endeavoured to climb. But though 
ſurveyed the way very cheerfully before 
they began tor riſe, and marked out the ſeveral 


ſtages of their progreſs, they commonly found 
unexpected obſtacles, and were obliged fre- 


quently to ſtop on the fadden, where they ima- 


gined the way plain and eyen. A thouſand in- 


threw them back, and a thouſand pitfals in- 


peded their advance. 80 formidable were the 


dangers, and ſo frequent the miſcarriages, that 
many returned from the firſt attempt, and many 


fainted in the midſt of the way, and only a very 
mall number were led up to the ſummit of Hope, 
by the hand of Fortitude. Of theſe few, the 
greater part, when they had obtained the gift 


which Hope had-promiled chem, regretted the 


F FAS AF 


Abus erben eie 44. in their ſucceſs 
the rettet of diſappotutment g the reſt ret ired 


r ˙ &y AP 
the bowers of · C untent. 

Torning then — riviquinn bf Fanoyy/1f 
could find no way to the feat of Hope; but 
though me ſat full in ve, and heid out her 


gifts with an air of invitation, which filled every 
heart witterapture,” che mountain was, on that 


ide, inacceſſibiy ep, But ſo : channelled - and 


ſhaded, chat none Perceived che impoſſibility of 
afcendingrit, bat exctrimigined himſelf to have 


gers. Many erptdzenes were indeed tried by 
this induſtrious: tribe, of whom ſome were ſnak - 
ing thethfelves wings, "Which others were con- 


triying to actuate by the perpetual motion. Zut 


with all their labour, and all their artifices, 
they never roſe above the ground, or quickly fell 
back, nor ever approached the throne of Hope, 
but continued ſtill to gaze at a diſtance, and 
laughed 4t the 'flow progreſs of thoſe whom 


en toming in the 3 of W 
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diſcovered:awwsy t Weh the reſt were ſtran- 


253 
Part of the favourites of Wen b chaj 
bad entered tlie garden, without making, like 


the reſt, an attempt to climb the mountain, 
tarned immediately +0 the vale of Idleneſe, 4 


calm and undiſturbed retirement, from henct 
they could always have Hare im Praſpec. and 


view-lillend ſcorned by all the reſt; dr dy 
ſeemed very little affected by contempt, advice, 
or reproof, but were I _ 
the favour df the goddeſs. 67 rt ens 

Among this e eee od 
bund them ready to anfwer all my queſtiones, 
and willing to communicate the mirth 2 bit 
turning round, I ſawy two dreadful monſters en- 
tering the vale, one of whom Tknew to-be Age, 


and the other Want. Sport and-revelling were 


now at an end, and an univerſal ſhriek of af- 
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end, that of actions: that deſerve our atten fant] miſevies make ſilent and inviſihie ĩnroades © 
tion, the moſt ſplendid are not always the great - mankind, and the heart fers innumerable 


et, Fame, anll Wontter; and applauſe, are not 


excited but by external and adventitious cireum- 
ſtances, often diſtin and ſeparate from virtue 


and heroiſm. Eminenxe of ſtation, greatneſs 
of effect, ant all the favours of fortune, muſt 
coneur to place excellence in publick view j but 

fortitulle, diligence, and patience, 'diveſted of 
their ſhow, glide unobſerved through the crow! 


of life, and fuffer. and aft, though with the ſame = 
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throbs, which never break into complaint. Per- 
haps, likewiſe, our pleaſures ure for the moſt 


part equally ſecret, and moſt are — 


ſame private ſatisfaſtion, ſome internal coniſei- 
ouſneſs, ſome latagt hope, ſome peculiar pro- 


pet, which they never 'colmmunicate,” hut re- 
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tation. 
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tinences which buzz a while about us, and are 
heard no more; of meteorous pleaſures which 
dance before us and are diſſipated; of compli- 
ments which glide off the ſoul like other mu- 
fick, and are forgotten * * Us * 
him that received them. IL | 
Such is the general heap out of hich ths 
man is to cull his own condition: for, as the 
chemiſts tell us, that all bodies are reſolvable 


into the ſame elements, and that the boundleſs 
variety of things ariſes from the different pro- 


portions of very few ingredients; ſo a few pains 
and a few. pleaſures are all the materials of hu- 
man life, and of theſe the proportions are partly 
allotted by Providence, and partly left to the 
arrangement of reaſon and of choicſqcee. 
As theſe are well or ill diſpoſed, man is for 
the moſt part happy or miſerabls, For very few 
are involved in great events, or have their thread 
of life entwiſted with the chain of cauſes on 
which armies or nations are ſuſpended ; and 
even thoſe who ſeem wholly buſied in publick 
affairs, and elevated above low cares, or trivial 
pleaſures, paſs the chief part of their time in 
familiar and domeſtick ſcenes ; from theſe they 
come into publick life, to theſe they are every 
hour recalled by paſſions not to be ſuppreſſed ; 
in theſe they have the reward of their ale and 
to theſe at laſt they retire. 
I) be great end of prudence is to give cheerful. 
neſcs to thoſe hours which ſplendour cannot gild, 
and acclamation cannot exhilarate ; thoſe ſoft 


intervals of unbended amuſement, in which a 


man ſhrinks to his natural dimenſions, . and 
throws aſide the ornaments or diſguiſes, which 
he feels in privacy to be uſeleſs incymbrances, 
and to loſe all effect when they become familiar. 


To be happy at home is the ultimate reſult of 


all ambition, the end to which every enterpriſe 
and labour tends, and or 1 wee 11 
: prompts the proſecution. * © 
It is, indeed; at home aer man ae 
: 05 known by thoſe: who would make a juſt eſti⸗ 
mate either of his virtue or felicity ; for ſmiles 
5 or embroidery: are alike oecaſional, and the mind 
is often dreſſed for ſhow in. painted, honor ow 
_ fiſtitious benevolence. a 
Every man muſt have and: . n 
5 rang in every houſe but their own, was aicon- 
tinnal fuss of hypocriſy, and who concealed - 
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with contempt on the ſuffrage of men undigni- 


blame without juſtice. + 


y R. 


reach abb: broke out from n 
like winde impriſoned in their caverns, and 
whoſe love a wiſe man is chieſſy ſolicitous to 


procure.” And there are others who, without 
any ſhow. of general goodneſs, and without the 
attractions by which popularity is | conciliated, 


are received among their own families as beſ. 


towers of happineſs, and reverenced as: inftruc. 
tore, guardians, and bene factors 
The moſt authentick witneſſes of. any man' 
chambicy are thoſe: who know him in his ow 
family, and ſee him without any reſtraint, or 
rule of conduct, but ſuch as he voluntarily pre- 
ſcribes to himſelf. . If a man carries virtue with 
him into his private apartments, and takes no 
advantage of unlimited power or probable ſecre. 
cy z if we trace him through the round of hi 
time, and find that his character, with thoſe 
allowances which mortal frailty muſt always 
want, is uniform and regular, we. have all the 
evidence of his ſinceri ity that one man can hay 
with regard to another: and, indeed, as hypo- 
criſy cannot be its own reward, we may, with. 
out heſitation, determine that his heart is pure. 
The higheſt panegyrick, therefore, that pri. 
vate virtue can receive, is the praiſe of ſervants, 
For, however vanity or inſolence may look down 


fied by wealth, and unenlightened by education, 
it very ſeldom happens that they commend or 
Vice And virtue are ea. 
fily diſtinguiſhed: Oppreſſion, according to 
Harrington's aphoriſm, will be felt by thoſ 
that cannot ſee it; and, perhaps, it falls out 
very often, that, in moral queſtions, the philo- 
ſophers in the gown, and in the livery, 'diffr 
not ſo much in their ſentiments as in their lan- 
guage, and have equal power of - diſcerning 
right, though they en ns it out to Gothe 
it equal addreſs. + 

There are rate tobe ry in 
ſolitude, or without ſome agents, partners, 
confederates, or witneſſes; and therefore the 
ſervant m̃uſt commonly know the ſecrets of 4 
maſter, who has any ſecrets to entruſt; and 
_ failings, merely perſonal, are ſo frequently ex- 
poſed by that ſecufity which pride and folly ge- 
nerally produce, and ſo inquiſitively watched by 
that deſire of reducing the intqualities' of cond: 
tion, which the lower orders of the world vil 
abways feel, that the teſtimony of a menial do 
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nt, Dr can bb ee 8d as ; defefive for 
nd | want of knowledge. And though its imparti- 
ality may be ſometimes ſuſpected, it is at leaſt 


to as credible as that of equals, where rivalry in- 
Out ſtigates cenſure or eee nen N 


ations. 1 N 

The danger of ee our ne to our 
ſervants, and the impoſſibility of concealing it 
from them, may be juſtly conſidered as one mo- 
tive to a regular and irreproachable life. For 
no condition is more hateful or deſpicable,” than 


un his who has put himſelf in the power of his ſer- 
or vant ; in the power of him whom, perhaps, he 
pre has firſt corrupted by making him ſubſervient 
vith to his vices, and whole fidelity he therefore can- 


not enforce by any precepts of honeſty or reaſon. 
It is ſeldom known that authority, thus acquir- 
ed, is poſſeſſed without inſolence, or that the 
maſter is not forced to confeſs, by his tameneſs 
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others ſhew the miſeries that attend the laſt ſtage oppoſition of conduct, contrariety of deſigns, | 


of man, imprecates upon thoſe who are ſo foo- 


rtners, WY tinuing to grow old from century to century, 
re the He thought that no adventitious or foreign pain 
ts of vas requiſite, that decrepitude itſelf was an epi- 
; and tome of whatever is dreadful, and nothing could 
tly ex- be added to the curſe of Age, but that it ſhould 
ly ge: be extended beyond its natural limits. 
-hed by The moſt indifferent or negligent 8 
condi can indeed ſcarcely retire without heavineſs gf . 


heart, from a view of the laſt ſcenes of the tra- 
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equally puniſhed,” whatever part he takes of the 
choice to which he is reduced; and he ig from 


lib as to wiſh for long life, the calamity of con- 


gedy of ler in which, he finds n who in the 


that fatal hour, in which he ſacrificed his dig- 


nity to his paſſions, in perpetual dread of info. 
lence or defamation ; of a controuler at home, 
or an accuſer abroad. He is condemned to pur- 


chaſe, by continual bribes, that ſecrecy: which 
bribes never ſecured, and which, after a long 


_ courſe of ſubmiſſion, promiſes,” and anxieties, 


he will find violated. mmm een 
n of drunkenneſss. 5 
To dread no eye, and to fuſpet to wiki; 
the great prerogative of innocence; an exemp- 
tion granted only to invariable virtue. But 


guilt has always its horrors and ſolieitudes; 


and to make it yet more ſhameful and deteſtable, 
it is doomed often to. ſtand in awe of thoſe to 
whom nothing could give influence or weight; 


and diſſimilitude of perſonal qualities, all in- 


volved. in one common diſtreſs, and all ſtrug- 
gling with affliction lach oy canior Chad 
overcome. 72 

The e which en phe 
through the world, wiſdom» may eſcape,” and 
fortitude may conquer: by:cautionand circum- 


ſpection we may ſteal along with very little to 
obſtruct or incommodeus ; by ſpirit and vigour 
we may force a way, and reward the vexation 
3 by the pleaſures of victory. But a 
ime. mu come "6 * 1 
LEN 
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into helpleſſneſs and ſadneſs, without any power — ocagtyy as the cold cantion, the | 
_ of receiving. ſolace from the pleaſures that have faint expectations, the ſcrupulous: diffidence, 


formerly delighted us, or any proſpe& of emerg-- which experience and diſappointments. certain) 


_ wanting in endeavouring to procure comforts their cxedulity and ſufficiency ; and:that-not one 
fer theſe hours of dejection and melancholy, and can be convinced that ſnares are . orm 


alter his will; and therefore all that have hopes matick ſediment of wearineſs and deliberation, 


regard their own intereſt. wWdhich long habits of beneficence confirm, is ne- 


more was once poſſeſſed, | Yet it may be doubted, whether the pleaſure 


_ dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want of gyer-balanced by the pain of ſeeing ſame fall in 


5 either fide. * young man entering — vaniſties OWE n my * the * 
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dall be 195 TIO when we ſhall all Gak with. fulneſs of chop: and ardour of mY 


ing into a ſecond poſſeſſion of nbi-Gogs theat infuſe 3. and the old man wonders; in bis tum, 
we have lot. that the world never can grow wiſer, that nei. 


Tbe induſtry ol man has, indeed, not been ther precepts, nor teſtitnonies, can cure boys of 


3233 24722 1 


to gild the dreadful gloem with artificial light. till he finds himſelf entan gled, | 
The moſt uſual. ſupport of old age is wealth. Thus one generation is as ae 
He whoſe poſſeſſions are large, and whoſe cheſts nder of the other, and the motions of the old 
are full, imagines himſelf, abways fortified and young are like liquors af different. gravity 
invaſions on bis authority. If he has and texture, which never can unite. The hpi. 
loſt all other means of, government, if his rits of youth ſublimed by health, dana 
ſtrength and his reaſon fail him, he can at laſt by. paſſion, ſoon leave behind them the phleg. 


8 


muſt likewiſe have fears, and he, may ſtill con · and burſt out in temerity and enterpriſe, The 
tinus to give. laws.to ſuch as have not ceaſed. to tenderneſs, therefore, which nature infuſes, and 


This is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of ceſſary to reconcile ſuch oppoſition ; and an old 
the dotard, the laſt fortreſs to which age retires, man mult be a father to bear with patience thoſe 
and in which he makes the ſtund a gainſt the up- follies and abſurdities which he will perpetually 
ſtart race that ſeizes his domains, diſputes his imagine himſelf to find in the ſchemes and ex- 
commands, and cancels his ITO But pectations, the pleaſures and the ſorrows, of 
here, though there may be ſafety, there is no thoſe who have not yet been hardened by time, 
pleaſure; and what remains is dot a proc a and chilled by-fruſtration. 


Nothing ſeems to have been more 3 of ſeeing children ripening into ſtrength, be not 


children; and, indeed, to a man who has ſur- the bloſſom, and others blaſted in their growth; 

vived all the companions of his youth, allwho ſome-ſhaken-down by ſtorms, ſome tainted with 
have. participated his pleaſures - and his cares, cankers, and ſome ſhrivelled in the ſhade ; and 
haye been engaged in the ſame events, and filled whether he that extends his care beyond himſelf 


their minds with the ſame conceptions, this full does not multiply his anxieties more than his der 
peopled world is a diſmal ſolitude. He ſtands pleaſures, by anne what be cannot 6] 
forlorn and ſilent, neglected or inſulted, in the regulate. ' 10 
midſt of multitudes, animated with hopes which But though age he to every onke of 1 421 
| he cannot ſhare, and employed in buſineſs which beings ſufficiently terrible, it is particularly to 6:1 

ha is no longer: able to forward or retard; nor be dreaded by fine ladies, who have had no other 1 
can he find any to whom his life or his death are end or ambition thun to fill up the day and the _ 
of importance, unleſs he hag- ſecured ſome do- night withdreſs; diverſions; and flattery ; and * 
meſtick gratifications, ſome tender employ- who having made no acquaintanee with know- 0 
ments, and endeared himſelf to ſome whoſe in- ledge, or with buſineſs, have conſtantly caught * 

| tereſt. and gratitude may unite them to him. all their ideas from the current prattle of the * 
So different are the colours of life, as we look hour, and been indebted for all their happineſs "i 

| Lena to the future: or backward to the paſt; to compliments and treats, - With theſe ladies, fou 
aud ſo different the opinions and ſentimentg age begins early, and very often laſts long; it me 
which this contraxiety of appearanee naturally begins, hen. their beauty fades, when their ſon 
produces, that the converſation-of the old and mirth loſes its fprightlineſs, and their motion its cor 

© young ends generally with contempt or pity on eaſe. From łhat time, all hich gave them joy - 
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. ewed o chers which alda to Feel their bo- 
ſoms with (evultation; They viſit the ſeats of 


fellieity, eee es eee habit of 


being delighted But pleaſare is only received 
when” we believe that we give it in return. 
veglelt and petulance inform them, that their 

and their valee are paſt; and what then 
remains but a/ tedieus and cemfortleſs unifor- 
mity of time withetit any motion Ig 


or exerciſe of the reaſon? 


Vet, however age may afcverize: us by its 
appearance from conſidering it in proſpeẽt; we 
fall all by degrees: certainly be odd; and there - 
fore v ought to enquire· vat proviſion cart be 
made againſt that time of diſtreſs ? what hap» 
pineſs can be ſtored up againſt the winter of life; 
and how we may paſs our late years with ere. 
nity and cheerfulneſs 1 

If it has ne eee of 
mankind, that not even the © beſt {ſeaſons af life 


at able to ſupply ſufficiont bag e | 
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Irsrop, 1 bis a 1 dibribution 


of mankin . 
ders of intelle&; * The firſt place, ſays he, 
belongs to him that can by hie on powers 


« diſcern what is right and fit, and | 
the remoter "motives of action. Phe ſecond 
4 is claĩmed by him that is willing to hear in- 
* ſtruẽkion, and can pereeive right and wrong 
when they are ſhewn/him by another; but he 

* that has neither acuteneſs nor docility; who 
can. neither find the way by himſelf, nor will 


be ee | 
C value. o 23 * $2 


If we ſurvey « the-moral world it ilk "= 
me n may be made of 


found, that the 
men. with: regard to cheir virtue. There are 
ſome whoſe prineiples are ſd firmly fixed; whoſe 


cohviction is ſo CLonſtantiy preſent to their | 


minds, and ww¹ꝰiů have raiſed WO _ 
n pp 


15% 


but anticipating wheertis felicities : it cunnot 
ſurely be ſuppoſed, that old age, worn with la⸗ 


bour; haruſſed with anxieties, and tortured 
with diſeaſes, ſhould have any gladneſs of its 
own, or feel any fatisfuckion from the contem- 
plation ef the preſent. All the comfort that 
can new be expected muſt: be recalled from the 
future; the paſt ĩs very ſoem exhauſted, all the 
events or actions of ' which the memory can af- 
ford pleaſure are quickly reeollectec; and the 
future lies beyond the grave, white cart be 
reaclied only by virtue and'devotion. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without re- 
ligious hopes, as he deelines into imbecility, 
and feels pains and ſorrows inceffantly crowd 
ing upon him, falls into a gulph of bottomlefs 


miſery, in which every reflection muſt plutige 


him deeper, and vrhere he finds only new grada-. 
pr * e herronr. 


; . OV 1b. 


' Dkvpen: 


the beppirelt with wich he has otic to re- 
ward obedience and perſeverance, that they riſe, 
above all other cares and confiderations, and 
uniformly examine every action and defire, by 


comparing it with the divine commands. Ther 


are others in a Kind of equipoiſe, between good 
and ill; who are moved on the one part by 

riches or pleaſure, by the gratifications of 9 
ſion and the delights of ſenſe; and, on the other, 


by laws of which they on the obligation, and . 


rewards of which they believe the reality, and 


whom: à very fmall-addition of weight turns ei- 


ther way. Thie third claſs conſiſts of beings 
immerſed in Pleafure, or abandoned to paſſion, 
without any defite-of higher good, or any effort 


to extend their tlioughts beyond immediate * 
groſs ſatisfactions. 
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; are not very many, and thoſe of the firſt are 
very few ; and neither the one nor the other fall. 


; much under the conſideration of the moraliſt, 


whoſe precepts are intended chiefly for thoſe 


who are endeavouring to go forward up the 


| Keeps of virtue; not for thoſe who have already 
reached the ſummit, or thoſe who are reſolved 


to ſtay. for ever in their preſent ſituation. . 


Fo a man not verſed in the living world, but 


accuſtomed to judge only by ſpeculative reaſon, 


it is ſcarcely credible that any one ſhould be in 
this ſtate of indifference, or ſtand undetermined 
and unengaged, ready to follow the firſt call to 


either fide. It ſeems certain, that either a man 
muſt believe that virtue will make him happy, 


and reſolve therefore to be virtuous, or think 
that he may be happy without virtue, and there- 
fore caſt off all care but for his preſent intereſt. 
It ſeems impoſſible that conviction ſhould, be on 
one ſide and practice on the other; and that he 
who has ſeen the right way, mould voluntarily 
ſhut his eyes, that he may quit it with more 
tranquillity. Vet all theſe abſurdities are every 
hour to be found; the wiſeſt and beſt men devi- 
ate from known and acknowledged duties, by 


inadvertency or ſurpriſe ; and moſt are good no 
longer than while temptation is away, than 


while: their paſſions are without excitements, 


and their opinions are free from the counterac- 


tion of any other motive. 

Among the ſentiments which almoſt every 
man changes as he advances into years, is the 
expectation of uniformity of character. He 
that without acquaintance with the power of 
deſire, the cogency of diſtreſs, the complicati- 
ons of affairs, or the force of partial influence, 
has filled his mind with the excellence of virtue, 
and having never tried his reſolution in any en- 
counters with hope or fear, believes it able to 
ſtand firm whatever hall oppoſe it, will be al- 
ways clamorous againſt the ſmalleſt failure, rea- 
dy to exact the utmoſt punctualities of right, 
and to conſider 


merit; unworthy of truſt or love, of pity or re- 
gard; as an enemy whom all ſhould join to drive 
out of ſociety, as a peſt which all ſhould avoid, 
qr as a weed which all ſhould trample. _. 
It is not but by experience that we are taught 
the poſſibility of retaining ſome yirtues, and re- 


jecting others, or of being good or bad to a par- 
ticular degree, For it is very eaſy to the oli. 


every man that fails in any part | 
of his duty, as without conſcience and without 
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tary reaſoner to prove that the ſame arguments 
by which the mind is fortified againſt one crime 
are of equal force againſt all; and the conſe. 
quence very naturally follows, that he whom 

they fail to move on any occaſion has either ne. 
ver conſidered them, or has by ſome fallacy 
taught himſelf to evade their validity; and that, 
therefore, when a man is known to be guilty of 


one crime, no farther evidence is "gon of bis 


2 and corruption. 

Vet —— ati . 
it is always uncertain and variable, ſometimes 
extending to the whole compaſs of duty, and 
ſometimes ſhrinking into a narrow ſpace, and 
fortifying only a few avenues of the heart, while 
all the reſt is left open to the incurſions of appe. 
tite, or given up to the dominion of wicked- 


neſs. Nothing therefore is more unjuſt than to 


judge of man by too ſhort an acquaintance, and 
too ſlight inſpection; for it often happens, that 
in the looſe, and thoughtleſs, and diſſipated, 
there is a ſecret radical worth, which may ſhoot 
out by proper cultivation'; that the ſpark of 
heaven, though dimmed and obſtructed, is yet 
not extinguiſhed, but may by the breath of 
&ounſel] and exhortation be kindled into flame. 
To imagine that every one who is not com- 
pletely good is irrecoverably abandoned, is to 
ſuppoſe that all are capable of the ſame degrees 
of excellence; it is indeed to exact, from all, 
that perfection which none ever can attain. 
And fince the pureſt virtue is conſiſtent with 


. ſome vice, and the virtue of the greateſt num- 


ber with almoſt an equal proportion of contrary 
qualities, let none too haſtily conclude, that all 
goodneſs is loſt, though jit may for a time be 
clouded. and overwhelmed ; for moſt minds are 
the ſlaves of external circumſtances, and conform 
to any hand that undertakes to mould them, 
roll down any torrent of cuſtom in which they 
happen to be caught, or bend to any em | 
nity that bears hard againſt them. 
It may be particularly obſerved of women, 
that they are for the moſt part good or bad, a8 
they fall among thoſe who practiſe vice or vir- 
tue; and that neither education nor reaſon gives 
them much ſecurity againſt the influence of ex · 


ample. Whether it be that they have leſs cou- 


rage to ſtand againſt oppoſition, or that their 
deſire of admiration them ſacrifice their 
principles to the poor pleaſure of worthleſs 
proſe: it is erin whatever be the cauſe, that 


__ 


| great rule of action, which it is proper always thinking what we often ſay of the ſhortneſs of 
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male goadpaly ſeldom keeps its ground againſt he ought to avoid not only crimes, 1 the ap- 
laughter, flatterys or faſhion. 17 , 4: pearance of | crimes ; and not only to practiſe 
For this reaſon, every one ſhould e virtue, but to applaud, countenance, and fup- 
himſelf as entruſted | not only with his own con · port it. For it is poſſible that for want of at- 0 j 
duct, but with that of others ; and as account- tention we may teach others faults from which , 


Y 


able, not only. for the duties which he negle&s, ourſelves are free, or by a cowardly deſertion of 


or the crumes that he commits, but for that ne- a cauſe which we ourſelves. approve, may per- 


gligence and irregularity which he may encou- vert thoſe who fix their eyes upon us, and hay- 
rage or inculcate. Every man, in whatever ing no rule of their own to guide their courſe, 
ſtation, has, or endeavours to have, bis follow- are eaſily miſled by the aberrations of that ex- 
ers, admirers, and imitators, and has therefore ample which they chuſe for their diregtions. 

the influence of his nen nen e pe py 8 ear 
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ANY. 1 anal han: fo . by the various influence of time, remarks, that 
quently heard in the mouths of men, that the old man is dilator, ſpe longus given to pro- 
A ſuperficial obſerver is inclined to believe, that craſtination, and inclined to extend his hopes to 
they muſt contain ſome primary principle, ſome a great diſtance. So far are we generally from 


to have preſent to the attention, and by which life, that at the time when it is [neceſſarily 
the uſe of every hour is to be adjuſted. Vet, if ſhorteſt, we form projects which we delay to 
we conſider the conduct of thoſe ſententious phi- execute, indulge ſuch expectations as nothing 
loſophers, it will often be found, that they re- but a long train of events can gratify, and ſuf- 
peat theſe aphoriſms, merely becauſe they have fer thoſe paſſions to gain upon us, erer 
ſomewhere heard them, becauſe they have no- only excuſable in the prime of life. 
thing elſe to ſay, or becauſe they think venera- Theſe refletions wete lately excited in my 
tion gained by ſuch appearances of wiſdom, but mind by an evening's converſation with m ye 
that no ideas are annexed to the words, and that friend Proſpero, who, at the age of fiſty-Vνs, 
according to the old blunder of the followers of has bought an eſtate, and is now contriving to g 
Ariſtotle, their ſouls are mere pipes or organs, diſpoſe and cultivate it with uncommon ele. 
which tranſmit ſounds, but do not underſtand gance. His great pleafure is to walk among 
them. iſtatelyw trees, and lie muſing in the heat of noon 
Of this kind is, cabs well on, ** well at- under their ſhade; he is therefore maturely con- 
teſted poſition, that Efe is ſhort, which may be. fidering how he ſhall diſpoſe his walks and his 
heard among mankind by an attentive auditor, groves, and has at laſt determined to ſend for 
many times a day, but which never yet within the beſt plans from ROOM and os planting * 
my reach of obſervation left any impreſſion upon till the next ſeaſon. .. I 
the mind; and perhaps, if my readers will turn. Thus is life trifled away in eee to 1 
their thoughts back i upon their old friends; they dar what. never can be done, if it be left unat.- 3} 
will find it difficult to call a ſingle man to re- tempted till all the requiſites which i imagination 
membrance, who. appeared to know. that life can ſuggeſt are gathered together. Where our 


was ſhort till he was about to loſe it. deeſign terminates only in dur own. fatisfaRtion, 


It 3s. obſervable that Horace, in his account the miſtake is of no great importance; for the 
of the charaſters' of men, as they are ae Ne of expecting . is * | 
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chan that of obtaining i, and the completion 
* ef almoſt every wiſk is found a diſappointment. 


but when many others are intereſted in an un- 


dertaking, when any deſign is formed, in which 


the improvement or ſecurity of mankind is in- 


volved, nothing is more unworthy either of wiſe 


dom or: benevolence, than to delay it from time 


to time, or to forget how much every day that 


pales over us takes away from our power, and 
ho ſoon an idle purpoſe to do an action {inks 
into. a mournful wifi that it had ence been 
done. 

We are frequently importuned, by the bac- 
chanalian writers, to lay hold on the preſent 
hour, to catch the pleaſures within our reach, 
and remember that _— is not at our com- 
mand. 

To Bede, . Bandy Xeovor. 3 N . 

Zarav bugnous: d, A fry. 


| Soon fades the role ; once IRR 


hour, 


The loiterer finds : a bramble.for a flow'r. 


on tenure, but perſiſts, in 


| But ſurely dat cons with- 
equal propriety, be applied to better purpoſes; 


it may be at leaſt inculcated, that pleaſures are 


more ſafely poſtponed than virtues, and that 
greater loſs is ſuffered by miſſing an -opportu- 


nity of doing good, than an hour of giddy ſro- 
lick and noiſy meriment. 


When Barter bad loſt a thouſand pounds, 


Which he had laid up for the erection of a ſchool, 


he uſod frequently to ment ion the misfortune 


as an incitement to be charitable while God 
gives the power of beſtowing, and conſidered 
himſelf as culpable in ſome degree for having 

left a good action in the hands of chance, and 
ſuffered his benevolence to be ene e 


of quickneſs and diligence. 
It is lamented by: Hearne, the learned anti- 
quary of Oxford, that this general forgetful- 


. neſs of the ſragility of life, has remark ably in- 


fected the ſtudents af monuments and records; 
as their employment conſiſts firſt in collecking, 
and aſterwards in arranging or abſtracting, 


what libraries afford them, they ought to amaſs 
n mere than they can digeſt; but when they | 
have undertaken a work, they go on ſearching 


and tranſeribing, call for new ſupplies When 


they are already overburthened, andl at laſi leave 


their work- unfiniſhed, © an W the 


— good” -mattquary, of a oa 


© man, to have mofllepadwayebefere him. 
Thus, not only in the flumber of oth; but 
in the diſſipation of M- directed indetry, is the 


ſhortneſs of life generally forgotten. As forks 
men- loſe their hours in lazinefs, hecauſe they 


ſuppoſe that there is time enbufgh fer the Tepa- 

ration of neglett, others buſy themſelves in pro- 
viding that no length of life may want employ- 

ment; and it often happens that ſfuggiffimelſs 
and activity are equally ſurpriſed by tho lait 
ſummons, and periſſi not mere differently from 
each other than the fowl that received the ſhot 
in her git owes her at | is killed upon the 
buſh. 

| Among hes many 8 — meds by the 
laſt centuries in human knowledge, may be 


numbered the exact calculations of the value of 


life; but, whatever may be their uſe in traffick, 
they ſeem very little to have advanced morality. 
They have hitherto been rather applied to the 
acquiſition of money, than of wiſdom ; the 
computer refers none of his calculations to his 
eontempt᷑ of proba: 
bility, to foretel old age to himſelf, and believes 
that he is marked out to reach the utmoſt verge 
of human exiſtence, and ſee ande uit ten 
eee ve fall into the gra vee. 

Se deeply is this fallacy rooted” "RO heart, 


5 ſo ſtrongly guarded by hope and feat again 
the approach of reaſon, that neither fcience nor 


experienee ean ſhake it; and we act as if life 


were without end, howgh we fe arid confeſs i 
uncertainty and ſhortnefs. 

Divines have, with great fireiigth and ardotr, 
ſhewn' the abſurdity” of delaying reformation 
and repentance 2 degree of folly, indeed, 
which ſets eternity to hazard. 


weakneſs, in proportion to the importance of 


the neglect, to transfer any care, which now 


claims our attention, tu à future time; we ſub- 


ject ourſelves to needleſs dangers from "accidents 


which early diligence would have obviated, of 


perplex our minds by vain precautions, aud 
make proviſion for the execution of deſigns,” of 
which the OT once ie never will 


return. 


while, every man may be certain that be has no 
time to waſte; The duties of Hfe are commen - 
ſurate to its duration, and every day brings its 
talk, which: e is doubled on the mor- 
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As he thar lives be Webb bk ſite 
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row. But he that has already trifled away 1 Na Ad few moments remaining are to be- 


thoſe months and Years, in which he ſhould have conſidered as the lat truſt 1. . tt one els 
laboured, muſt remember that he has now only to » be bank 


a part © of that . * N whole i is les: and 


Ns 


Yet Arippus e ea) ” dreſs became; 


2 
* 
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| Inev'ry various change of life the ſame ; NT ; 
And though he aim'd at things of higher kind. 
Pet to the ah ans held an e 3 25 gk 5 ä 
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HOSE who exalt cle into the 
chair of inſtruction, without enquiring 
whether any will ſubmit to their authority, have 


not ſufficiently conſidered how much of human 


life paſſes 3 in little incidents, curſory converſa- 
tion, light buſineſs, and caſual * amuſements; 


and therefore they have endeavoured only to in- 


culcate he more awful virtues, without conde- 
ſcending to regard thoſe petty qualities, which 


grow important only by their frequency, and 


which, though they produce no fi ngle acts of 
heroiſm, nor aſtoniſh us by great events, yet 
are every moment exerting their influence upon 
us, and make the draught of life ſweet or bitter 


by imper ceptible inftillations. Fob operate 


unſeen and unregarded, as change of air makes 
us ſink or healthy, though we breathe 1 it without 
attention, and only know the particles that 
pr it by their hutary or 8 
effects. 

Vou have 922 yourſelf not i W of the 
value of thoſe ſubaltern epdou / ments, yet have 


hitherto negleRted to recommend Good- Humour - 


to the world, thoug h a little reflection will ſhew 
you that it is the balm of being, the quality t to 
which all that adorns « or eleyates mankind muſt 
owe its power of pleaſing,” Without good- 
humour, learning 3 and brayery can only canfer 
that ſuperiority” which ſwells the heart of the 
lion i in the deſert, where he roars without reply, 
and rayages withoyt reſiſtance, Without good: 
humour virtue may awe by its dignity, and 


amaze by its brightneſs f but muſt” "RE: be 


Vor, I. 


W * N 
Pas 
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vida "abi wining and will bare g gains 
friend or attract an imitator. 190 8 

Good - humour may be degned a habit of bob: 

ing pleaſed ; a conſtant and perennial ſoftneſs 

of manner, eaſineſs of approach, and ſuavity of 

diſpoſition ; like that which every man perceives 


in himſelf, when the firſt tranſports of new fe- 


licity have ſubſided, and his thoughts are only! 
kept in motion by a ſlow ſucceſſion, of foft-im<: 
pulſes, Goed-humour is Rate between gaiety” 
and unconcern z the act or emanation of a 
mind at leiſure to . the Fan _— 
another, 


It is Sh tene that ping Pa 


; 2 to pleaſe, they are required to be merry, 


and to ſhe w the gladneſs of their ſouls by flights - 


of pleaſantry, and burſts of laughter. Butt 8 
though theſe men may be far a time heard-with' 

applauſe and admiration, they ſeldom delight 
us long. We enjoy-them a little, and chen e. 
tire to eaſineſs and good-humour, as the eye 
eminences glittering yith the 


gazes awhile on 
ſun, but ſoon rug aching n verdure and 
to flowers. +. n 


5 n 7 * 
* 3 * -f 


Galety is to EE) 3 ee pers 


fumes to vegetable fragrance ; the one ove! 


ers weak ſpirits, andthe other recreates: and re- Bee 
vives' them. Gaiety ſeldom fails to give ſome 
pain; the hearers' either ſtrain their faculties to 
accompany” its towering, or-ate left behind in 


envy and defpair.- Good humour boaſts no fa- 


culties which every ane does tage __ 8 


- 
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give any man las: is to perſuade him that 
you receive pleaſure from him, to encourage him 


to freedom and confidence, and to avoid any 


ſuch appearance of ſuperiority as may overbear 
and depreſs h'm. We ſee many that by this 
art only ſpend their days in the midſt of careſſes, 
invitations, and civilities; and without any ex- 
traordinary qualities or attainments, are the 


univerſal favourites of both ſexes, and certainly 


find a friend in every place. The darlings of 


the world will, indeed, be generally found ſuch 


as excite neither jealouſy nor fear, and are not 


conſidered as candidates for any eminent degree 
of reputation, but content themſelves with com- 


mon accompliſhments, and endeavour rather to 


ſolicit kindneſs than to raiſe eſteem ; therefore 
in aſſemblies and places of reſort it n fails 
to happen, that though at the entrance of ſome 
particular perſon every face brightens with 
gladneſs, and every hand is extended in ſaluta- 
tion, yet if you purſue him beyond the firſt ex- 


change of civilities, you will find him of very 
ſmall importance, and only welcome to the com- 
pany as one by whom all conceive themſelves 


admired, and with whom any one is at liberty 


to amuſe himſelf, when he can find no other au- 
ditor or companion, as one with whom all are 


at eaſe, who will hear a jeſt withour criticiſm, 
and a narrative without contradiction, who 

laughs with every wit, and ies to every 
diſputer. 


There are many whoſe vndity always incliges 


-" *them to affociate with thoſe from whom they 


have no reaſon to ſear mortification ; and there 


are times in which the wiſe and the kgowing 
are willing to receive praiſe without the labour 
of deſerving it, in which the moſt elevated mind 
is willing to deſcend, and the moſt active to be 
at reſt. All therefore are at ſome hour or ano- 
ther fond of companions whom they can enter - 


tain upon eaſy terms, and who will relieve them 


from ſolitude, without condemning them to vi-. 


gilance and caution, We are moſt inclined to 


love when we have nothing to fear, and he that 


encourages us to pleaſe ourſelves will not be 


long without preference in our affection to thoſe 
whoſe learning holds us at the diſtance of pu- 


pils, or whoſe wit calls all attention from us, 
and leaves us 1 l W N and without 


8 
1 18 renarko by Prince Henry, when ne 
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acquainted with the vices and follies of hin 
whom he lamented ; but while his conviction 


ties, his tenderneſs ſtill broke out at the remem. 


ded him with unenvied merriment, and whom 


evidently ſhew the value of this quality, than 
that it recommends thoſe who are deſtitute of 


the trifling, friendſhip to the worthleſs, and af. 


| by the characters in which it is found; for be- 


right to gratify themſelves at the expence of 
others, and are to demand compliance, rather 


firſt ſubdued me, and whoſe wit confirmed her 


to loſe the will to pleaſe, when we are conſcious 


external aſſiſtance, muſt rather wiſh to be fur- 


ſees Falſtaff bidg on the ground, this he coul 
have better ſpared a better man. He was well 


compelled him to do juſtice to ſuperior quali. 


brance of Falſtaff, of the cheerful companion, 
the loud buffoon, with whom he had paſſed his 
time in all the luxury of idleneſs, who had glad. 


he could at once enjoy and deſpiſe. 

You may perhaps think this account of tho: 
who are diſtinguiſhed for their good- humour, 
not very conſiſtent with the praiſes which I hare 
beſtowed upon it. But ſurely nothing can more 


all other excellencies, and procures regard to 


fect ion to the dull. 
Good - humour is indeed generally degraded 


ing conſidered as a cheap and vulgar quality, 
we find it often neglected by thoſe that having 
excellencies of higher reputation and brighter 
ſplendour, perhaps imagine that they have f ſome 


than to praiſe it. Tt is by ſome unfortunate 
miſtake that almoſt all thoſe who have any claim 
to eſteem or love, preſs their pretenſions with 
too little conſideration of others. This miſtake 
my own intereſt, as well as my zeal for general 
happineſs, makes me deſirous to rectify, for l 
have a friend who, becauſe he knows his own 
fidelity and uſeſulneſs, is never willing to ſink 
into a companion : I have a wife whoſe beauty 


conqueſt, but whoſe beauty now ſerves no other 

purpoſe than to entitle her to tyranny, and 

whoſe wit is only uſed to juſtify perverſeneſs. 
Surely nothing can be more unreaſonable than 


of the power, or ſhow more cruelty than to chuſe 
any kind of influence before that of kindneſs. 
He that regards the welfare of others, ſhovid 
make his virtue approachable, that it may b 
loved and copied; and he that conſiders the 


wants which every man feels, or will feel, ol 
rounded by thoſe Fat SLY b than a thok 


* 
*- 


THE. 


that adnure his excellencies, or Slicit his fa 
vours ; for admiration ceaſes with novelty, and 


great qualities want the ornament of tuperh- 
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six, 
1 F you feel any of that compaſſion which you 
recommend to others, you will not diſre- 


5 tion to believe very common, and which I know 
K i by experience to be very miſerable. And though 
Ba the querulous are ſeldom received with great ar- 


cation of finding that my lamentations ſpread 
the contagion of impatience, and produce anger 
rather than tenderneſs. T write not merely to 
vent the ſwelling of my heart, but to enquire by 
what means I may recover my tranquillity; 
and ſhall endeavour at brevity in my narrative, 
having long known that complaint quickly 
tires, however elegant, or however juſt. 

I was born in a remote county, of a family 
that boaſts alliances with the greateſt names in 
Engliſh hiſtory, and extends its claims of affi- 
nity to the Tudors and Plantagenets. My an- 
ceſtors, by little and little, wafted their patri- 
mony, till my father had not enough left for the 


cultivation of his own grounds, being con- 
demned to pay three ſiſters the fortunes allotted 


than 
c10us 
chuſt 
ineſs. 
hould 
ay be 
s the 
el, of 
e ſur· 
thol⸗ 


1 properly the claims of his children, 
who, perhaps without deſign, enriched his 
e by beggaring his fon. 'My aunts 


young nor beautiful, nor very eminent for ſoft- 
neſs of behaviour, were ſuffered to live unſoli - 
cited, and by accumulating the intereſt of their 


portions * oy oy, richer and ag ide 


RAMBLER. | 


inrereſt gains its end and retires. A manwhole | 


cial attractions, is like a naked mountain with : 


_ Wiy thinks the fool with childiſh hope to foro OO 
What neither is, nor Was, SR JO be? | | i 


gard a caſe which J have reaſon from obſerva- 


dour of kindneſs, I hope to eſcape the mortifi- 


which our eſtate was to be repaired: 
tered every act of civility and rudeneſs, eiquired 


ſupport of a family, without deſcending to the 


them by my grandfather, who is ſuſpected to 
have made his will when he was incapable of 


being, at the death of their father, neither 


till the WN is exhauſted. 
”' am, be. . 5 


9 


Paine. 
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Stulte quid Jen e e optas ee 
. non ulla tulit, fertve, feretwe dies. PANE 


Ovid. 8 8 


— 
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My father vleaſed bimlel with forefeeing: chi ; 


the poſſeſſions of thoſe ladies muſt revert at laſt 
to the hereditary eſtate, and that his family 
might loſe none of its dignity, reſolved to keep 
me untainted with a lucrative employment; 
whenever therefore I diſcovered any inclination 
to the improvement af my condition, my mo- 
ther never failed to put me in mind of my birth, 
and charged me to do nothing with which I 
might be nnn 1 ſhould yang 


aunts eftate, 


In all the perplexities or verations which 
want of money brought upon us, it was our 
conſtant practice · to have recourſe to kuturity. 
If any of our neighbours ſurpaſſed us in appear- 
ance, we went home and contrived an equipage, 
with which the death of my aunts was to ſupply 


us. If any purſe-proud upſtart” n 


in reſpect, vengeance was referred to the time in 
We regiſ- ; 


the number of diſhes at every feaſt, and ininuted . 
the furniture of every houſe, that we might, 


when the hour of affluence ſhould come, be able 


to eclipſe all their ſplendory ny eee 


magniſicence. 


Upon plans of 23 flies Fan. Y 
fure the day roſe and ſet, and the year went 


round unregarded, while we were buſied in Iay- 
ing out plantations on ground not yet our own, 
and deliberating whether the manor houle 
ſhould be rebuilt or repaired. This was the 


amuſement of our leiſure, and the ſolace of our a ; 1 
exigences; we met together only to contrive 


how our approaching fortune ſhould be enjoyed 3 


. bor in this our e en 


1 


. 
n frequented only 3 
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£ Nala trver 7 TY it began n. We had n none - of. * pettation, , Aiden eber ſuffering a 70 to pi | 


collateral intereſts which diverſify the life of in which I did not compute how much hi 
others with'joys* and hopes, but had turned our chance was improved of ho} rich 8 
whole attention on one event, which we could At laſt the Tecond lady died, after a ſhort il. 


neither haſten nor r@ard, and had no other ob- "neſs, Which yet was forig enovigh to afford her 


je of curioſity than the health or ſickneſs of time for the diſpoſal of her. eſtate, m_ the 
my aunts, ef which we were careful to procure gave to me after the deathof. her ſiſter. 


very exact and early intelligence. I Was now relieved from part of my . | 


This viſionary opulence for a while ſoothed a larger fortune, though not in my power, was 
our imagination, but afterwards fired our wiſh- certain And ünälienable; nor was there now any 
es, and exaſperated our neceſſities, and my fa- danger that 1 might at at be fruſtrated of my 
ther could not always reſtrain himſelf from ex- hopes by a fret of dotage, the flatter es of 2 
claiming, that no creature -had ſo many lives as "chamber-maid, the whiſpers of a tale-bearer, 


a cat and an old maid. At laſt, upon the reco- or the officiouſnels bf a nurſe. But my wealth 


very of his ſiſter from an ague, which ſhe was was yet in reverſion, my aunt was to be buried 
ſuppoſed to have caught by ſparing fire, he be- before I could emerge to grandeur and pleaſure; 
Zan to loſe his ſtomach z and Tour, months af- and there were yet, according to my father's 
terwards funk into the grave. +, Obſervation, nine lives between me and 
My mother, who loved her buſband, furvived neſe 8 b 


n but a little while, and left me the ſole beir * however lived on, 8 any CIO of 


of their lands, their ſchemes, and their wiſhes. dike content, and comforted myſelf with conſider 
As Ihad not enlarged my conceptions either by ing, that all are mortal, and they who are con. 
books or converſation, I differed only from my tinually decaying muſt at laſt bed deſtroyed. 
father by the freſhneſs of my cheeks, and the But let no man from this time ſuffer his feli- 
vigour of my ſtep; and, like him, gave way to city to depend on the death of his aunt. The 
no thoughts but of x <p the n mich ood e was very regular i in her 
may; aunts: were hoarding. ts ; hours, and and {imple in her diet; and in walking 
Alt length the eldeſt fall an... * ed the civis or ktting kill, waking or lleeping, had Van Js 
7 ties and- compliments. which ſickneſs requires in view the preſervation of her health, She wa 
with the utmoſt punctuality. I dreamed. every loblegt to Ro Giorder, but. hypochondriac d, de. 

night of eſcutcheons and white gloves, and en; jection; 3 by which, without intention, ſhe in- 
s 3 marin: at — Hours werber creaſed my 1 NEs, for whenever Gas weather 


„5 


der will, 4 — that the had left het fortune to and UireQions h 12 Fog: would be per- 
her ſecond Ger. 255 8 formed 'Y but if before. m my arrival the ſun hap- 


Lhung my ined the younger, r thizat. pened to break out, or the wind to change, 1 


dene to be married, and every ching Was diſap- met her at the door, or r found her in the garden, , 
pointment and diſcontent. I was in danger of buſtling and vigilank, with. all the tokens of 


** loſing inreparably. one third of my hopes, and long life. 


Vas cendemned fill. to wait for the feſt. Of Sometimes, e eee 


part of my terror, I was ſoon. eaſed; for the \and as chricegivenoverhy the do or z et lie 
| youth, whom his relations would have compel- found means of flipping. throdgh th 1 85 


. led to marry the old lady, after innumerable ſti- death; and after having tortured me three 


5 pulations, articles, and ſettlements, ran away eee at each time with violent ahternations of 
with the daughter of his father's groom; and hope and fear, came out of her chamber without 
my aunt, upon this convict ion of the perſidy of any other hurt than the loſs of leh, which 


3 8. Þ = 


man, reſolved. ee Iften more to am in 4 few weeks: the x recover xd |by, broths and 
Tenz years oe dragged the l y aaa bel at | 


N 
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of thoſe who were hoping at ſecond hand, and 
{ ured to ſecure my favour againſt the 
tine wien 1 mould be rich, to pay their court, 


frebly, and that ſhe could never dimb May hill; 

or at leaſt, that the autumn would carry der eff. 

Thus was I flattered in the "winter with | the 

with the fogs of September. But the lived 

at deflance; kill, After near half à century, I 
buried her on the fotrteenth of laſt June, aged 


niberys three years; five months, and fix days. 
For two fhorithis after her death I was rich; 


Wache, to cultivite th Habftungkscrity and 
| cheerfulneſs, that in'whiatever fate we muy be 
placed by Providence, Whether we are appointed 
to confer or receive benefits, to implore or to 
afford protection, 'we may ſecure the love of 
thoſe with whoth we trähfact. For though it is 


generally imagined, that he who grants favours 


may attention to his behaviour, and 
that uſeſulnefs will Days procure friends 3. yet 
it has been found that chere is an urt of granting 
requeſts, an. art very difftkult of attaitinent; 
that officibufneſs and liberdhty may b 


tea tber complianee may prike;' chef aß 
bunt, undd liberality diſtres. 

No diſeafe bf the mint tan fore fatally difa“ 
ble it from bene yd lente, the chief duty of foctal 
beings,” than il humour or peev imme; for 
thouph it breaks not viſt It paroxilins of out- 
rage, and bloodftted; it wears out happineſs.b 


l 48 * . W. 


peated. It may be cor fid 
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by inforining me, that my aunt began to droop, 
that me bad Tately a bad night, that ſie coughed 


piercing. winds of March, and, in ſummer, 


through ſpring and fall, and fer heat and cold 


and was pleaſed with that obſequiouſneſs and | 
reverenct Which wealth inftantantoiſly procures. . 
But e Bon Tue bo organ ep FONT 


fow corroſion, aft finall katie ieee . 


Aa habit of Ag 1 
euſtomed to give the future full power over m 


un. er wh nie: abe 1 
myſelf to the tyranny of every. — 


ſuggeſts, and long for a thouſand things which 


; I am unable to procure Money has much leſs 
power than is aſcribed to it dy thoſt that wut | 
it. I had formed ſchemes which-I cantet exe- 

2 I had Aan r e not bome 


craving folicitude, unleſs you can — PrY 
thedy for a mind, corrupted wich an tyveterate 
* of withingy and unable to think en 
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are 4ſt re ie ae a PER | 
neceſſary» improvement, that cieeps on with heurty depre. 


cations, and taints and vitintes Wit if ears 
cenſume. ns baer 


 Prvviſhals, . | 


as to outrun the motions of the will, and Uiſco- 


ver ieſelf without premeditation,' in u ſpeties rr 
depravity in the higheſt degree diſputing una 


offenſive, becauſe no reQitulle of imeention, hot 
Toftnels of en can 1 
we are ee the fuvour of a pry RY 


and Exerting oufſelves in the moſt Giligent eivic | 
ty ſo 2 ä — na en Unheeded 
terated, as to · loſe the greater part of their ef- eircumſtanoe r nes and etaſperutes; 


iam —— 


trated at orice, and ul — 


in the euſoal tumult of ſorne'trifing 4eritarion, - 
This treubleſoene impatzense is ſometimes 


; nothing more than the ſymptom of 8 5 W 
_— "He chat 3 —————— RE 
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clined to give vent to the fermentations of his 


mind at the firſt paſſages that are opened, and 
to let his paſſions boil over upon thoſe whom 
accident throws lin his way. A painful and 
tedious courſe of ſickneſs frequently produres 


tuch an alarming apprehenſion. of the leaſt in- 


creaſe of uneaſineſs, as keeps the ſoul perpetu- 
ally on the watch, ſuch a reſtleſs and inceſſant 


ſolicitude, as no care or tenderneſs can appeaſe, 


and can only be pacified by the cure of the diſ- 
temper, and the n of chat pain by which 
it is excited. 

Nearly ee to this mh; is the 


eb of old age. When the ftrength is 


cruſhed, the ſenſes dulled, and the common 


pleaſures of life become inſipid by repetition, we 


are willing to impute our uneaſineſs to cauſes 


not wholly out of our power, and pleaſe our. 


ſelves: with fancying that we ſuffer by neglect, 
unkindneſs, or any evil which admits a remedy, 
rather than by the decays of nature, which can- 


not be prevented or repaired. We therefore 


revenge our pains upon thoſe on whom ve re- 


ſolve to charge them; and too often drive man- 


" kind away at the time we have the greateſt need 
of tenderneſs and aſſiſtance. 

But though peevifhneſs may ſometimes claim 
our compaſſion, as the conſequence or concomi- 
tant of miſery, it is very often found where no- 
thing can juſtity or excuſe its admiſſion. It is 
frequently one of the attendants on the proſpe- 


rous, and is employed by inſolence in exacting 
| homage, or by tyranny in haraſſing ſubjection. 


It is the offspring of idleneſs or pride; of idle- 
neſs anxious for trifles ; or pride, unwilling to 
endure the leaſt obſtruQion of her wiſhes. Thoſe 


ho have long lived in ſolitude indeed naturally 


contract this unſocial quality, becauſe, having 


long had only themſelves to pleaſe, they do not 


_ 


readily depart from their own inclinations ; 


their ſingulafities therefore are only blameable 
heat or cold, the glare of the fun, or the gloom 


when they have imprudently or moroſely with- 


drawn themſelves from the world ; but there are of 
which ſhe is to be received, is too light or too 


others, who have, without any ey nurſed 
up this habit in their minds, by making implicit 
ſubmiſſiveneſs the coi 
ſuſfering none to approach them, but thoſe who 
never ſpeak <2 to bend. or move but to 
er,, 

He that gives himſelf up to his own « ee 
and converſes with none hut ſuch as he hires to 


return her 1 


ition of their fayour, and 


% 


ſooth him with obſequiouſnels, and regale hin 


with flattery, ſoon grows too ſlothful for the li. 
bour of conteſt, too tender for the aſperity of 


contradiction, and too delicate for the coarſeneſs 
of truth; a little oppoſition offends, à little rec 


traint enrages, and a little difficulty perplexes 


him; having been accuſtomed to ſee every thing 
give way to his humour, he ſoon forgets his own 


littleneſs, and expects to find the world rolling 
at bis beck, and all mankind. employed to ac. 
commodate and delight him. 


Tetrica had a large fortune bequeathed to her 


by an aunt, which made her very early inde. 


pendent, and placed her in a ate of fuperiority 
to all about her. Having no ſuperfluity of un. 


derſtanding, ſhe was ſoon intoxicated by the 
flatteries of her maid, who informed her that 
ladies, ſuch as ſhe, had nothing to do but take 
pleaſure their own way; that ſhe wanted no- 
thing from others, and had therefore no reaſon 
to value their opin.on ; that money was every 


thing; and that they who thought themſelves 


ill- treated, ſhould look for better .uſage among 


their equals, 
Warm with theſe generous ſentiments, Te. 


trica came forth into the world, in which ſie 


endeavoured to force reſpe&t by haughtineſs of 
mien and vehemence of language; but hay- 


ing neither birth, beauty, nor wit, in any un- 
common degree, ſne ſuffered ſuch mortifications 


from thoſe WP thought themſelves at liberty to 
Its, as reduced her turbulence ta 
cooler malignity, and taught her to practiſe her 


arts of yexation only where ſhe might hope to 


tyrannize without reſiſtance. She continued 
from her twentieth to her fifty-fifth year to ter- 
ment all her inferiors with ſo much diligence, 
that ſhe has formed a principle of diſapproba- 
tion, and finds in every place ſomething. to grate 
her mind, and difturb her quiet. 

If ſhe takes the air, ſhe is offended with the 


of the clouds; if ſhe makes a viſy, the room in 


dark, or furniſhed with ſomething which ſhe 
cannot ſee without averſion. Her tea is never 
of che right ſort z the figures on the china give 
her diſguſt. Where there are children, ſhe hates 
the gabble of brats ; where there are none, ſhe 
cannot bear a place without ſome cheerfulnels 
and rattle. If many ſervants are kept in 4 


0 lull him on the down of aun authority, to- houſe, the never fails to tell how Lord Laviſh 
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Laviſh 


have a ſmall improvement. 


1 « 


was ruined by a numerous retinue ; ; if few, the 
relates the ſtory of a miſer that made his com- 
pany wait on themſelves. ' She quarrelled with 
one family, becauſe ſhe had an unpleaſant view 


from their windows ; with another, becauſe the 
ſquirrel leaped within two yards of her; and 


with a third, becauſe ſhe could | not DIRE the 


noiſe of the parrot. 5 — 

of milliners and mantua- makers the 3 is. the 
proverbial torment. She compels them to alter 
their work, then to unmake it, and contrive it 
after another faſhion ;' then changes her mind, 
and likes it better as it was at firſt 3 then will 
Thus ſhe proceeds 
till no profit can recompenſe the vexation; they 
at laſt leave the clothes at her houſe, and refuſe 
to ſerve her. Her maid, the only being that 


can endfire her tyranny, profeſſes to take her 


own courſe, and hear her miſtreſs talk. Such 
3s the conſequence of peeviſhneſs; it can be 
borne only when i it is ped; 


1 
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It ſometimes happens that too cloſe x an atten 1 


tion to minute exactneſs, or a too rigorous ha- 


bit of examining every thing by the ſtandard of 


perfection, vitiates the temper, rather than im- 
proves the underſtanding, and teaches the mind 
to diſcern faults with unhappy penetration. It 
is incident likewiſe to men of vigorous imagina- 
tion to pleaſe themſelves too much with futuri- 
ties, and to fret becauſe thoſe expectations are 
diſappointed which ſhould never have been 
formed. Knowledge and genius are often ene- 
mies to quiet, by ſuggeſting ideas of excellence, 
which men and the performances'of men cannot 
attain. But let no man raſhly determine, that 
his unwillingneſs to be pleaſed is a proof of un- 
derſtanding, unleſs his ſuperiority appears from 


leſs doubtful evidence; for though peeviſhneis/ | 


may ſometimes juſtly boaſt its deſcent from 
learning or from wit, it is'much'oftener of baſe. 
extraction, the child of vanity; 111 e of 
Ignorance. 5 50 | 
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Ce Diligitur nemo, niſi cui fortuna ſecunda ft, 


" Res ami rage e vis guæque . 
When ſmiling Were her 4008 ray, 


All crowd around to flatter and obey : 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 75 | 
HE diligence with which you endcaveur 
to cultivate the knowledge of nature, 
manners, and life, will perhaps incline you to 
pay ſome regard to the obſervations of one who 
has been taught to know mankind by unwel. 


come information, and whoſe opinions are the 


reſult, not of folitary conjeAures, but or 8 
tice and experience. 

I was born to a large fortune, dee to the 
knowledge of thoſe arts which are ſuppoſed to 
accompliſh the mind, and adorn the perſon of a 
woman, To theſe attainments, which cuſtom, 
and education” almoſt forced upon me, I added 
ſome voluntary acquiſitions by the uſe of books, 
and the converſation of that ſpecies of men 


whom the ladies generally mention with terror ; 


* 


But wwhgy ſhe lande from an angry fly, be aw as nr, 
Our friends, our flatterers, our lovers, fly. 


Miss A. W. jon 


and ard under the A of ene but 8 


whom] have found a harmleſs and inoffenſive or- 
der of beings, not ſo much wiſer than ourſelves, 
but that they may receive as well as communi- 
cate knowledge, and more inclined to degrade 
their own character by cowardly ſubmiſſion, 
than to overbear or oppreſs us n W n | 


ing or their wit, 


From theſe men, however, if Nn are by 
kind treatment encouraged to talk, ſomething 
may be gained, which, embelliſhed with ele- 
gancy, and ſoftened by modeſty, will always 
add dignity and value to female converfation 3 
and from my acquaintance with the bookiſh 
part of the world I derived many principles of 
judgment and maxims of prudence, by which I 
was enabled to draw upon myſelf the general 
regard in every place of concourſe or pleaſure. 
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My nn the great rule of approbation, 


my remarks were remembered by thoſe who de- 
red the ſecond degree of fame, my mien was 
| ſtudied, my dreſs was imitated, my letters 
were handed from enefamily to another, and 
read by thoſe who copied them as ſent to them 
ſelyes j my viſits were ſolieited as honours; and 
myltitudes boaſted of an intimacy with Meliſſa, 
ofe- tion but by ceaſing to deſerve. it, or feel any 


who had only ſeen me by accident, and wh 
familiarity had never proceeded beyond the 


exchange of a conpliment, or return, 17 4 
 courtely, © 
I ſhall make no ſeruple of cen that 1 
- was pleaſed with this univerſal veneration, be- 

cauſe I always conſidered it as paid to my in- 
trinſick qualities and inſeparable merit, and 

very eaſily. perſuaded myſelf, that fortune had 
no part in my ſuperiority. When I looked up- 


on miy glaſs I ſaw youth and beauty, with 


health that might give me reaſon to hope their 
continuance; when I examined my. mind, I 
found ſome ſtrength of judgment, and fertility 

olf fancy; and was told that every action was 
grace, and that every accent was perſuaſion,” | | 

In this manner my life paſſed like a continual 
triumph amidſt acclamations, and envy, and 
courtſhip, and careſſes: to pleaſe Meliſſa was 
the general ambition, and every ſtratagem of 


artful flattery was practiſed upon me. To be 


flattered is grateful, even when we know that 


our praiſes are*not believed by thoſe who pro- 
nounce them : for they prove, at leaft, our 
power, and ſhew that our favour is valued, ſince 


fit is purchaſed by the meanneſs of falſehood, 
But, perhaps; the flatterer is not often detect- 
ed, for an honeſt mind is not apt to ſuſpect, 


and no one exerts the power of diſcernment 


Wich nh n when alk. lore favours the 
deceit. 


The . as 6 and the peel 


. difiraRion of my thoughts by new ſchemes of 
pleaſure, prevented me from liſtening to any of 


thoſe who crowd. im multitudes to give girls ad- 
vice, and kept me unmarried and unengaged to 
my 'twenty-leventh year, when, as I was tow- 


ering in all the pride of unconteſted excellency, 
with a face yet little impaired, and a mind 


hourly improving, the failure of a fund, in 
which my money was placed, reduced me to a 
. —-— 


neatneſs and 


independence. 
2 the diminution of my nee ien 


— 
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any outrages of ſorrow, or neh of dejec. 
tion. Indeed I did not know bow much I had 


loſt, for having always heard and thought 
more of my mit and beauty, than of my for. 
tune, it did not ſuddenly enter my imagination, 
that Meliſſa could ſink beneath her eſtabliſped 


rank, While ber form and her mind continued 


the ſame ; that ſhe could ceaſe to raiſe admira. 


ſtroke but from the hand of time, 
It was jn my power to have concealed the 


loſs, and to have married, by. continuing the 
ſame appearance, with all the credit of my ori- 


ginal fortune; but I was not ſo far ſunk in my 
own eſteem, as to ſubmit to the baſeneſs of 
fraud, or to deſire any other recommendation 
than ſenſe and virtue. I therefore diſmiſſed my 


equipage, ſold thoſe orne ments which were he- 
come unſuitable to my new condition, and ap. 


peared among thoſe with whom I uſed to con · 
verſe with leſs glitter, but with equal ſpirit. 

I found myſelf received at every viſit, with 
ſorrow beyond what is naturally felt for cala. 


mities in-which we have no part, and was enter- 


tained with condolence and conſolation, ſo fre. 


quently. repeated, that my friends plainly con- 


ſulted rather their own gratification than my 


relief. Some from that time refuſed my ac- 
quaintance, and foxbore, without any provo- 


cation, to repay my viſits; ſome viſited me, but 


after a longe interval than uſual, and every re- 
turn was a 


with more delay; nor did any of 
my female acquaintances fail to introduce the 


mention of my misfortunes, to compare my 


preſent and former conditian, t tell me how 
much it muſt trouble me to want the ſplendour 
which I became ſo well, to look at pleaſurs 
which I had formerly enjoyed, and to fink to 1 
level with thoſe by whom I had been conſidered 
as moving in 2 higher ſphere, and who had hi- 
therto approached me with reverence and ſub- 
miſſion, which I was now no longer to expect. 
Obſervations like theſe are commonly nothing 


better than eovert inſults, which ſerve to give | 


vent to the flatulence of pride, but they are 
now. and then imprudently uttered by honeſty 
and benevolence, and inflict pain where kind- 


nels is intended; Ivih, therefore, ſo far maiu- 


tain my antiguated claim to politeneſs, 2s to 
yenture the eſtabliſnment of this rule, that 10 
one ought to remind another of mis fortunes of 
which the ſufferer does not complain, 150 which 


Vol 


3 


there are no means 


x Vn hare no Light to excite thoughts Which ne. f now find my opinions flighted, my-ſentiments 
ht ceſſarily give pain Whenever they return, and - criticiſed, and my arguments oppoſed by thoſe 
r. which perhaps might not have revived but by chat ufed to liſten to me without reply, and 
n, abſurd and unſeaſonable compaſſion "+ Rrligglt"ts en in nn their convic- | 
& My endleſs train o lovers ich with: tion; TIES WL . 
ed drew, without raiſing any emotions. The Te female difputants have wholly tones off 
a- greater part had indeed always profeſſed to my authori ity; and if I endeavour to enforee 
* court, as it is termed, upon the ſquare, had en. my r reaſons by an appeal to the ſcholars that 
quired my fortune, and offered ſettlements j happen to be preſent, the wretches are certain 
the theſe had undoubtedly a right to retire without to pay their court by ſacrificing me and my ſyſ⸗ 
the cenſure, ſince they had openly treated for mo- tem to a finer gown, and I am every hour in- 
ri. ney, as neceſſary to their happineſs, and who ſulted with contradiction by cowards; who 
my can tell how little they wanted any other por- could never find” 2 rl thr er was is lis 
af tion? I have always thought the clamours of ble G 
jon women unreaſonable, who' imagine themſelves There are ” bee a akin Wee 
my injured becauſe the men who followed them up- charge with having changed their caudvg n 
be on the ſuppoſition of a greater fortune, reject my change of fortune: - One is an old curate 
ap- them when they are diſeovered to have leſs, 1 that has paſſed his liſe in the duties of his pro · 
on- have never known any lady ho did not think feſſion, with great reputativn fos his knowledge | 
105 wealth a title to ſome Ripulations in her favour 4 and piety y, the! ther is a lieutenant of dra⸗ 
vith and ſurely what is claimed by the poſſeſſion of goons. The parſoii made no difficulty in the 
ala. money is juſtly forfeited by its loſs. She that height of my elevation to check me when 1 was 
ter- has once demanded a ſettlement has allowed the pert, and: inſtruct me whien'T blundered; and 
fre. importance of fortune; and when ſhe cannot if there is any akeration,” he is now mbreitimo- 
don. ſhew pecuniary merit, why ſhould the 2 pi rous leſt his freedom ſhould be thought rudeneſs: 
| my cheapener obliged to purchaſe ? e Tue ſoldier never paid me any particular ad- 
AC- My lovers were not all contented: with ſilent drefles; but very rigidly obſerved all the rules 
ovo- deſertion. Some of them revenged the neglect of politeneſs, which he is now ſo far from fe- 
but which they had formerly endured by wanton laxing, that whenever he ſerves the tea; he ob- 
re- and ſuperfluous inſults, and endeavoured to ſtinately carries me the firſt diſh; In defiance of 
ny of mortify 'me, by paying, in my preſence, thoſe the frowns and whiſpers of the table. L 
e the civilities to other ladies which were once devoted This, Mr. Rambler; is to ſee t the "wy * 
my only to me. But, 'as it had been my rule to is impoſſible for thoſe that have only known af- 
how treat men according to the rank of thieir intel- fluence and proſperitys to judge rightly of them- 
dour k&, I had never fuffered any one to waſte his ſelves or others. The rich and the powerful 
ſures, life in fuſpenſe, who could have employed it to live in a perpetual maſquerade; in which all 
tos better purpoſe, and had therefore no enemies about them wear borrowed characters; and we 
dered but coxcombs, whoſe' reſentment and reſpect only diſcover in what eſtimation we are r 
d hi- were equally below my conſideration. when we een nh, give hopes or fears. 
ſub The only pain which I have felt from degra- 1 _ es 
et,  {iſſ<ation, is the lofs of that influence which Ihad- PO IP EY 


always exerted on the fide of virtue, in the de- | 
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TT is fats, for exery. 3 be his 
A. character with others, to find reaſons for 
eſteeming himſelf; and therefore cenſure, eon- 
tempt, or conviction of crimes, ſeldom deprive 
him of his own. favour. Thoſe, indeed, who 
can ſee only external facts, may: look upon him 
with abhorrence; but when he calls hümſelf to 
his own. Gibunal, he finds every fault, if not 


45 Ke 


abſolutely effaced, yet ſa much palliated by the | 
- goodneſs « of his intention, ang the, cogency of 


the mative, that very little guilt or turpitude 3 re- 


mains 3 nd when . he takes a ſurvey, of the 


whole cation of his cha after, he diſco- 
Vers 0 many latent excellencies, ſo manꝝ virtues 
that want but an opportunity to exert themſelves 
in act, and ſo, many kind wiſhes for univerſal 
happineſs, 95 he looks on himſelf: as ſuffering 
unjuſtly - under the infamy of ſingle. failings, 
while the general temper of his W en 
or unregarded. 8 

It is natural to mean well, 5 8 ns. — 
| ſtrated ideas of virtue are propoſed, to the mind, 
and no particular. paſſion | turns us aſide from 
rectitude; ; and ſo willing is every man to flatter 
himſelf, that the difference between approving 
laws, and obeying them, is frequently. forgot- 


ten; he that acknowledges the obligations of 


1 and pleaſes. his vanity with enforcing 
them to other: 6 conciudes himſelf zealous in tlie 
cauſe of virtue, cheugh he has no longer any 
regard to her pretepts, than as they conform to 
' his own deſires; and counts himſelf among her 
warmeſt lovers, becauſe he praiſes her beauty, 
though every rival ſteals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have 
little recourſe to the refinements of ſpeculation, 
but who yet live at peace with themſelves, by 
means which require leſs underſtanding, or Teſs 
attention, When their hearts are burthened 


a 
N 5X : 
"+ 


_ guilt is propagated, the power of reproach is 


able, every individual may be ſheltered from 
ſhame, though not from conſcience. 


with the. 3 a A ** 1 1 of 
ſeeking for ſome remedy within themſelves, they 
look round upon the reſt of mank ind, to find 
others, tainted, with the, ſame guilt : they plea 


themſelves with obſerving, that they have num. - 
bers on their ſide; and that, though they ar 9 
hunted out from the ſociety of good men, they 1 
are not likely to be condemned to ſolitude. Na 

It may be obſerved, perbaps without excep of. 
tion, that none are ſo induſtrious to deted REY 
wickedneſs, or ſa ready to impute it, as they Vows 
whoſe crimes are apparent and confeſſed. . They 955 
envy an unblemiſhed reputation, and what the * 
envy they are buſy. to deſtroy: they are unwil. fault 
ling; to ſuppoſe themſelves meaner, and more de 
corrupt than others; and therefore willing hy 
pull down from their elevations; thoſe with un 
whom they cannot riſe to an equality. No man m! 
yet was ever wicked without ſecret diſcontent; oppo 
and, according to the different degrees of r. 1 
maining virtue, or unextinguiſhed reaſon, le for a 
either endeavours to reform himſelf, or corrupt B: 
others; either to regain the ſtation which he has 4 
e or prevail, on others. to Ae his wh 


defection. 

It has always been poke bay as an . 
of miſery not to ſuffer. alone, even when union 
and ſociety can contribute nothing to reſiſtance 
or eſcape ; ſome comfort of the ſame kind ſeems 
to incite wickedneſs to ſeck aſſociates ; though, 
indeed, another reaſon may be given, for 35 


diminiſhed, and among numbers equally deteſt. 


Another lenitive by which the throbs of the 
breaſt are aſſuaged „ is the contemplation, not 
of the ſame, but of different crimes. He that 
cannot juſtify himſelf by his reſemblance te 


* 
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otlers, 1 ready to try ſome other expedient, neral charges Wot others; or eiideavour to'gain 
and to enquire what. will riſe to his advantage reſt to theriſelves by E _ _ meu to 
from oppoſition and diſtmilitude, ' He eaſily the purſuit-of cenſure. 1 

finds ſome faults in every human being, which Every whilper'ct infamy is eden) bins 
he weighs againſt his own, and eaſily makes culared;” every hint of ſuſpicion eagerly improy- 
them preponderate while he keeps the balance in ed, and every failure of conduct joyfully pub- 
his own hand, and throws in or takes out at his liſhed, by thoſe: whoſe intereſt it is that the eye 
pleaſure, circumſtafices that make them hea- and voice of; the publick ſhould 525 employed on | 
vier or lighter.” He then triumphs in his com- any rather than on themſelves 
parative purity, and ſets himſelf at eaſe, not All theſe artifices, and a thoufand others | 
becauſe he can refute the charges advanced equally vain and equally deſpicable; are incited 
againſt him, but becauſe he can cenſure his ac- by that conviction of the deformity of wicked- 
cuſers with equal juſtice; and no longer fears neſs, from which none can ſet himſelf free; and 


au de arrows of reproach; when be bas ſtored his by an abſurddeſire to ſeparate the cauſe frem be 
they magazine of 'malice with O_o ano! my effects, and to enjoy the profit of crimes with- 4 
91 and equally envenomed. out ſuffering the ſhame. ' Men are willing to 

2 This practice, though never juſt, is yet ſpe- try all methods of reconciling” guilt and quiet, 


WY cious and artful, when the cenſure is directed and when their underſtandings are ſtubborn/and 
A againſt deviations to the contrary extreme. The uncomplying, raiſe their paſſions Sn them, 

\ ty man who is branded with cowardice may, with and hope to overpower their own kn = 

; ſome appearance of propriety, turn all his force It is generally not ſo much the defire of men, 
MY: of argument againſt a ſtupid contempt of life, ſunk" into depravity, to deceive the world as 
ae and raſh precipitation into unneceſſary danger. themſelves; for when no particular 'circum= . 
+ tier: BY Every receſſion” from temerity is an approach ſtances make them dependent on others, infamy - | 
They BW cowards cowardice; and though ĩt be confeſſed diſturhs them little, but as it revives their re- 

i they that bravery, like other virtues, ſtands between morſe, and is echoed to them from their ou 
mul. faults on either hand, yet the place of the mid- hearts. The ſentence moſt dreadful is that of 
ie point may always de diſputed; he may, reaſon and conſcience, which they would engage 
lingly therefore, often impoſe upon careleſs under- on their ſide at any price but the labours of duty 
vin tandings, by turning the attention wholly from and the "ſorrows of repentance. For this pur- 

0 man himſelf, and keeping it fixed invariably ' on the poſe every ſeducement and fallacy is ſought, the | 
ntent; oppoſite fault; and by ſhewing how many evils hopes ſtill reſt upon ſome new experiment till 


of J ue avoided by his behaviour, he _ conceal life is at an end; and the laſt hour ſteals on un- 
on, por a time thoſe which are incurred. perceived, while the faculties are engaged in re- g 
45 But vice has not always opportunities or CY ſiſting reaſon, and repreſſing the os hon the 5 a 
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ſtudy ſuffer ſrom avarice and ignorance, from 
the prevalence of falls taſte, and, ee 
ment of barbaritʒ. 
Men are moſt powerfully. affefied. . thoſe 
evils which themſelves feel, or which appear be- 
; fore their own eyes; and as there has neyer been 
a time of ſuch general felicity, but that many 
have failed to obtain the rewards to which they 
had, in their own judgment, a juſt claim, ſome 
offended. writer has always declaimed, in the 
rage of diſappointment, againſt his age or nati- 
on; nor is there one who has not fallen upon 
times more unfavourable to learning than any 
former century, or who does not with that he 
bad been reſerved in the inſenſibility of non-ex- 
iitence fo ſome happier hour, when literary me- 
rit ſhall no longer be deſpiſed, and the gifts and 
eareſſes of mankind ſhall repompenſe the tojls of 
ſtudy; and add Juſtre to the charms of wit. 
Many of theſe clamours are undoubtedly to 
be conſidered only as the hurſts pf pride never to 
- be Mtisfiedy as the pratt]e of affectation mi: 
miecking diſtreſſes unfelt, or as the common- 
places of vanity ſolicitons for ſplendour of ſens 
tences, and acuteneſs of remark, 
not be denied that frequent difcontent muſt pro- 
eced from frequent hardſhips ; and though it is 
evident,” that not more than one age or people 
can deſerys the cenſure of being more ayerſe 
from learning than any other, yet at all times 
knowledge muſt have eneountebed impediments, 
and wit been mortifed with; contempt, or har, 
raſſed virk perſecation, | 
It is not neerſſary, howevex, to jory imme. 
diately in the outery, or to condemn mankind 
as pleaſed with ignorance, or always envious of 
ſuperior abilities, The miſeriey of the learned 
have been related by themſelves, and fince they 
have not been found exempt from that partiality 
with which tnen look upon their own actions 
and ſufferings, we may conclude that they have 
not forgotten to deck their cauſe with tlie 
brighteſt ornaments, and ſtrongeſt colours. 
The logician collected all his ſubtilties when 
they were to be employed i in his own defence ; ; 
and the maſter of rhetorick exerted againſt his 
adverſary all the arts by which hatred is embit. 
tered, and indignation inſlamed. 


To believe no man in his own BY is the” 
ſtanding and-perpetualruleof diſtrĩbutive juſtice. 
Since therefore, in the controverſy between the 
Learned and their enemies, we have only the 


td 
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Vet i it can 


Follies thall be loſt in forgetfulneſs, among 


himſelf, through the fumes of paſſion, or th 

damps of cowardice, The vicious moraliſt maj 
be confidered AF a taper, by which we are light- 
ed through the labyrinth of complicated paſſ- 


pleas of one ** of — more able to 
delude our underſtandings, and engage our paſ. 
ſions, we muſt determine our opinion by fag, 
unconteſted, and evidences on n.. allowel 
to be genuine. 
By this procedure, 1 0 att 
Saks will find their cauſe promoted, or th; 
compaſſion which - they expect much increaſed, 
Let their conduct be impartially furveyed ; let 
them be allowed no longer to direct attention at 
their pleaſure, hy expatiating on their own de. 
ſerts; let neither the dignity of knowledge over. 
awe the judgment, nor the graces of elegance 
ſeduce it. It will then, perhaps, be found 
that they were not able to produce claims to 
kinder treatment, but provoked thg- calamitic 
which they fuffered, and ſeldom wanted friend 
but when they wanted virtue, | | 
That few men, celebrated for theoretic 
wiſdom, live with conformity to their precepts, 
muſt be readily confeſſed 3 and we cannot won. 
der that the indignation of mankind riſes with 
great vehemence againſt thoſe who neglect the 
duties which they appear to know with ſo ſtrong 
conriction the neceſſity of performing, Yet 
ſince no may has power of ating equal to that 
of thinking, I know not whether the ſpeculatif 
may not ſometimes jncur cenſures too fevere, 
and by thoſe who form ideas of his life from 
their knowledge of his books, be conſidered as 
worſe than others, wy ae expected 
to be better, | 
He by whoſe writings tio hover” is ; reftified 
the appetites counteracted, and the paſſions re. 
preſſed, may be conſidered as not unprofitable 
to the great republick of humanity, even though 
his behaviour ſhould not always exemplify his 
rules, His inſtructions may diffuſe their influ- 
ence to! regions in which it will not'be inquired, 
whether the author be albus an ater—good or 
had ; to times when all his faults and all his 


things of no concern or importance to the 
world; and he may kindle i in thouſands and ten 
thonſands that flame which burnt dimly in 


ons ; he extends his radiance. further than his 
heat, and guides all that are within view, but 
burns only thoſe who make too near e 
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Yet ſinceigood or * de received for 
the moſt part from thoſe to whom. we are fami- 
liarly known, he whoſe vices overpower his vir- 
tues, in the compaſs to which his vices can ex- 
tend, has no reaſon to complain that he meets 
not with affedtion or veneration, when tho 
with whom he paſſes his life are more corrupted 
by his practice than enlightened by his ideas, 
Admiration begins where acquaintance ceaſes ; 
and his fayourers are diſtant, but his enemies 
at hand. 

Yet many have dared to pos of heglefied 

merit, and to challenge their age for cruelty and 


| folly, of whom it cannot be alleged that they 


have endeavoured to increaſe the wiſdom or vir- 
tue of their readers. They have been at once 


| profligate in their lives, and licentious in their 
compoſitions ; have not only forſaken the paths be 


of virtue, but attempted to lure others after 
them. They have ſmoothed the road of perdi- 
tion, covered with flowers the thorns of guilt, 
and taught temptation | ſweeter notes, ſofter 
blandiſhments, and ſtronger allurements. 

It has been apparently the ſettled purpoſe of 
ſome writers, whaie powers and acquifrtions 
place them high in the rank of literature, to ſet 
faſhion on the fide of wickedneſs ; to recommend 
debauchery and lewdneſs, by aſſociating them 
with qualities moſt likely to dazzle-the diſcern · 
ment and attract the affections z and to ſhew in 
nocence and goodneſs with ſuch attendant weak - 
neſſes as neceſſarily e them to e 
and deriſion. 

Such naturally Fe hens among the 
corrupt, the thoughtleſs, and the intemperate ; 
paſſed their lives amidſt the levities of ſportive 
idleneſs, or the warm profeſſions of drunken 
friendſhip ; and fed their hopes with the pro- 


miſes of wretches, whom their precepts had 


taught to ſcoff at truth. But when fools had 
laughed away their ſprightlineſs and the lan- 


guors of exceſs could no longer be relieved, they 
ſaw their protectors hourly drop away, and 


wondered and ſtormed to find themſelves aban- 
doned. Whether their eompanions perſiſted in 
wickedneſs, or returned to virtue, they were 
left equally without - aſſiſtance; for debau- 
chery is ſelfiſh. and negligent, and . virtue 
the virtuous only can expest regard. 

It is ſaid by Florus of Catiline, nd Jed in 
as, ppt ner ar COM 21 
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— had it len: ſuffered fie 


country. Of thewits who have languiſhed away 


life under the preſfures of poverty, or "inthe 
reſtleſſneſs of ſuſpenſe, careſſed and rejested, 


flattered · and deſpiſed, as they were of more or 


kes uſe io thöſe who tiled themſelves their pa- 
trons, it might be obſerved, that their miſeries 
would enforce” compaſſion, had they been 
brought upon them by honeſty and religion. 

The wickedneſs of a looſe or profane author 
is more atrocions than that of the giddy liber 
tine, or drunken raviſher ; not only becauſe it 


extends its eſſeẽts wider, as a peſtilence that 
taints the air is more deſtructive than poiſon in. 
fuſed in a draught, but beeauſe it is committed 
with cool deliberation, By the inſtantaneous 


eee, a good man may ſometimes 


ſurpriſed before reflection can come to his 
reſcue; when the appetites have ſtrengthened 
their influence by habit, they are not eafily re- 


ſited or fuppreſſvd 4 but for the frigid vy 


of ſtudious lewdneſi, for the calm malignity of 
laboured impiety, what apology can be invent- 


cd? What puniſhment can be adequate to the 
_ crime of him who retires to folitude for the re- 


finement of debauchery; 'who tortures his fan- 
cy, and ranfacks his memory, onl he may 
leave the world lefs virtuous than he found it; 


„E riſing ge- 
and ſpread. ſhares ana hace wich 


neration; 
more dexterity ? 0 

What were rlicie natives," 'or what IST 
cuſes, is below the dignity of reafonto examine. 


If having extinguiſhed in themſelves the diſtinc- 


tion of vight and vrong, they were inſenſible 
of the miſchief which they promoted, they de- 
ſerved to be hunted down by the general com- 
pat, as no longer partaking of focial nature; 
if influenced by the corruption of patrons, or 


readers, they faerificed their-own convictions to 
vanity or intereſt, they were to be abhorred - 


with more acrimony than be that murders for 
pay 3 fnveriey coliaitieTyroney rites ith; 
vl ES: 42 80 

im, to m much it given, muck ſhall 


be required. "Theſe "whom God has favoured 
with ſuperior faculties, and made eminent for 


quickneſs of intuition, and accuracy of diftinc- 
tions, will un 
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de regarded as culpable i in 8 
his eye, for defects and deviations which, 8 


ow leſs pegs may bn yoo. But, 
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' ſurely, none can think without horror on that 
man's condition who has been more wicked in 


virtue, and uſed the ke imparted fem "I" 


only to ene N The * egg 2918. 
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NORPORAL . 
pend ſo much upon novelty, that cuſtom 
takes away from many things their power of 
giving pleaſure or pain. Thus a new dreſs be- 
comes eaſy by wearing it, and the palate is re- 
conciled by degrees to diſhes which at firſt diſ- 
guſted it. That by long habit of carrying a 
burden, we loſe, in great part, our ſenſibility 
of its weight, any man may be convinced by 
putting on for an hour the armour of our anceſ- 
tors; for he will ſcarcely believe that men 
would have had much inclination to marches 
and battles, encumbered and oppreſſed, as he 
will find himſelf, with the ancient panoply. 


Vet the heroes that overturn regions, and 


ſtormed towns in iron accoutrements, he knows 
not to have been bigger, and has no reaſon to 
imagine them ſtronger than tlie preſent race of 
men; he therefore muſt conclude, that their 


peculiar powers were conferred only by peculiar 


a2bits, and that their familiarity with the dreſs 


of war enabled them to move in it with * | 


vigour, and agility. 
Vet it ſeems to be the tia of our ade 
Rate, that pain ſhauld be more fixed and per- 


manent than pleaſure. Uneaſineſs gives way 


by ſlow degrees, and is long before it quits its 
poſſeſſion of the ſenſory ; but all our gratificati- 
ons are yolatile, vagrant, and. eaſily diſſipated. 

The fragrance of the jeſſamine bower is loſt after 
ths. enjoyment of a few moments, and the Indian 
wanders among his native ſpices without any 


ſenſe of their exhalations. It is, indeed, not 
neceſſary to ſhæw by many inſtances what all 


mankind confeſs, by an inceſſant call for vari- 
ety, and reſtleſs purſuit of — n 
they value only becauſe unpoſſeſſed. 

Something ns or nnglggous, may: obs 


Juv. 


Derr. 12 


obſerved in effects a upon 


1 the mind; nothing can ſtrongly ſtrike or affed 
us, but bart is rare or ſudden. The moſt in- 


portant-events, when they become familiar, are 
no longer conſidered with wonder or ſolicitude, 


and that which at firſt filled up our:whole atten 


tion, and left no place for any other thought, 5 


ſoon thruſt aſide into ſome remote repoſitory of 


the mind, and lies among other lumber of the 
memory, overlooked and neglected. Thus far 


the mind reſembles wa ue but hare the mi. 


litude is at an end. | 
The manner in which extoriial ſuites afts p. 


on the body is very little ſubject to the regula. 


tion of the will; no man can at pleaſure obtund 


or invigorate his ſenſes, prolong the agency of 


any image traced upon the eye, or any ſound 
infuſed into the ear, But our ideas are more 
ſubje& to choice; we can call them before us, 
and command their ſtay; we can facilitate and 
promote their recurrence, we can either repref 
their intruſion, 'or haſten their retreat. It is 


therefore the buſineſs of wiſdom and virtue, to 


ſelet among numberleſs objects ſtriving for our 
notice, ſuch as may enable us to exalt our rea- 
ſon, extend our views, and ſecure our happineſs. 

But this choice is to be made with very little 
regard to rareneſs or frequency; for nothing is 
valuable merely becauſe it is either rare or com- 
mon, but becauſe it is adapt ed to lome uſeful 
purpoſe, and enabies us od bur * defi 
ency of our nature. 

Milton has judiclouſly Nee stel as father 
— as ſeized with horror and aftoniſh- 
ment at the ſight. of death, exhibitell to him on 
the Mount of Viſion. For, furely, \nothing can 
ſo much diſturb the paſſions, or perplex the i in 
tellects of man, as che diſruption of his union 


aven 
pon 
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with yilible quatare 3 a ſepara PI all that 
has hitherto delighted or engaged him; 3 a change 
not only of the place, but the manner of his be- 
ing; an entrance into a ſtate not ſunply which 
be knows not, but which perhaps he has not 
faculties to know z,an immediate and perceptible 
communication with the Supreme Being, and, 
what is above all diſtreſsful and alarming, the 
final ſentence; and unalterable allotment. 


Vet we to whom the ſhortneſs of life has given 


frequent occaſions of contemplating mortality, 
can, without emotion, ſee generations of men 
paſs away, and are at leiſure to eſtabliſh modes 
of ſorrow, and adjuſt the ceremonial of death. 


ſpectacle in which we have no concern, and turn 


away from it to trifles and amuſements, without 


to them by a reciprocation of benefits and en- 
dearments. E's» 


dejection of look, or inquietude of heart. 
It is, indeed, apparent from the conſtitution 
of the world, that there muſt be a time for other 


thoughts ; and a perpetual meditation upon the 


laſt hour, however i it may become the ſolitude 
of a monaſtery, is inconſiſtent with many duties 
of common lite. But ſurely the remembrance 
of death to predominate i in our minds, as 
an habitual ad ſettled principle, always ope- 


rating, though not always perceived ; and our 


attention ſhould. ſeldom wander ſo far from our 
own condition, as not to be recalled and fixed 
by ſight of an event, which muſt ſoon, we know 
not how ſoon, happen likewiſe to ourſelves, and 
of which, though we cannot appoint the time, 


ve may ſecure the conſequence. . 8 
Every inſtance of death may juſtly w So | 


our fears and quicken our vigilance ; but its fre- 
queney ſo much weakens its effect, that we are 


ſeldom alarmed unleſs. ſome. cloſe connection is 


broken, ſome ſcheme. fruſtrated, or ſome hope 
defeated. - Many therefore ſcem to paſs on from 
youth to decrepitude without any reflection on 
the end of life, becauſe they are wholly involved 


within themſelves, and look on others only as 
inhabitants of the common earth, without any” 


expedtation of receiving good, or ane of 
beſtowing it. 


Events, of widah we een the eee | 
excite little ſenfbility, unleſs they affect us 
more nearly than as ſharers in the common in- 
tereſt of mankind; that deſire which every man 


feels of beitg xemembered-and lamented, is of- 
ten mortified when we remark. how little concern. 


i cauſed by the gternal departure even of thoſe, 


who. have. paſſed: their lives with. Sublick hw- 
nours, and been diſti | ar” 

performances... It is not poſſible to be regarded 
with. tenderneſs, except by a few. . That merit 
which gives greatneſs. and renown, diffuſes its 
influence, to a wide compaſs, but acts weakly 
on every ſingle breaſt 3 it is placgd at a diſtance 
from.common. ſpeRators, and ſhines like one of 


the remote ſtars, of which the light reaches us, 
The wit, the hero, the phi. - 
| loſopher, whom their tempers or their fortunes 


but not the heat. 


have hindered from intimate relations, die, - 


without any other effect than that of adding a 
.. newtopick to the converſation of the day. They 
We can look upon funeral pomp as a common 


impreſs none with any freſh conviction of the 


fragility of our nature, becauſe none had any 


particular intereſt in their lives, or was united 


Thus it often | bappens, that thoſe who in 
their lives were applauded and admired, ate laid 
at laſt in the ground without. the common ho- 


-nour of a ſtone; becauſe by thoſe excellencies 


with which many were delighted, none had been 
obliged; and, though they had many to cele- 
brate, they had none to love them... .. .. 
Cuſtom ſo far regulates the Entente, 15 
leaſt of common minds, that I believe men may 


be generally obſerved to grow leſs tender as they 
advance in age. He who, when life was news. 


melted at the loſs of every companion, can look 
in time, without concern, upon the grave into 
which his laſt friend was, thrown, and into 
which himſelf is ready to fall; not that he is 
more willing to die than formerly, bud that he 
is more familiar to the death of others, and. 
therefore is not alarmed ſo far as to conſider 
how much nearer he approaches to his end. 
But this is to ſubmit tamely to the tyranny of 


accident, and. to ſuffer our reaſon to lie uſeleſs, 


Every ft funeral may juſtly be conſideredl as a ſum». 
mons to prepare for that ſtate into which it 
ſhews us that we muſt ſometime enter; and the 
ſummons is more loud and piercing, as the 
event of which it warns us is at leſs diſtance. 
To negle&, at any time p quay for death, 
is to ſleep on our poſt at a eh omit it 
in old age, is to ſleep at 3 

It has always appeared to me one of the — 


ſtriking paſſages in the viſions of Quevedo, 


which 1 thoſe 2 fools who complain 
Il h 2 Neri * — . 
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45 How,” ſays * © can death be ſudden to 4 

being who always knew that he muſt die, and 
© that the time of his death was uncertan??? 

Since buſineſs and gaiety are always drawing 
ouprntivition away from a future tate, ſome ad- 
monition is frequently neceſſary to recall it to 
our minds; and what can more properly renew 
the ne rare the examples of ge.; 
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which ey 4 fsb he great incen 
to virtue is the reflection that w ls; it 
will therefore be uſeful to accuſtom ourſelyes, 
whenever we ſee a funeral, to cotifidet how ſoon 
we may be added to the number of thoſe whoſe 
probation is paſt, and whoſe Ta roo oe _ 
ner r nel 
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it vos Wonder Pave fo lily 8 
Friend Join, ſo often to be bit: 


None better guard againſt a cleat 


Than hewhoit it a knave complete. 


USPICION, however neceffary it may 
be to our ſafe paſſage through ways beſet on 
all Gdes by fraud and malice, has been always 
_ conſidered, when it. exceeds the common mea- 
ſures, as a token of depravity and corruption ; 
and a Greek writer of fentences has laid down 
as aftanding maxim, that fe who believes not 
another on his oath, knows e ts ial nec 
Jared. 1 
We can form our e of that which we 
know not, only by placing it in compariſon 


with ſomething that we know : whoever, there - 
fore, is over-run' with ſuſpicion, and detects 


artifice and ſtratagem in every propoſal, muft 


either have learned by experience or obſervation 


| the wickedneſs of mankind, and been taught to 
ayoid fraud by having often fuffered or ſeen 
treachery ; or he muſt derive his judgment from 
the conſciouſneſs of his own diſpoſition, and 
impute to others the ſame inclinations which he 
feels predominant in himſelf. 


To learn caution by turning our eyes upon 
life, and obſerving the art by which negligence 


is ſurpriſed, timidity ovetborne, and credulity 


amufed, requires either great latitude of con- 
verſe and long acquaintance with buſineſs, or 


uncommon activity of vigilance, and acuteneſs 


of penetration. When therefore a young man, 
not diſtinguiſhed by vigour of intelle&, comes- 
into the world full of: ſcruples and diffidence ; 
makes a bargain-with many proviſional limit | 


F. Less. 


tions; e in | his a a common 

queſtion, leſt more ſhould be intended than he 
can immediately difcover ; has a long reach in 
detecting the projects of his acquaintance; con- 
liders every careſs as an act of hypocriſy, and 
feels neither gratitude nor affection from the 
tenderneſs of his friends, becauſe he believes no 


one to have any real tenderneſs but for himſelf; 


whatever expectations this early fagacity may 
raiſe of his future eminence or riches, I can ſel · 
dom forbrar to conſider him as a wretch inca- 
pable of generoſity or benevolence, as a villain 
carly completed beyond the need" of common 


opportunities and gradual temptations. 
Upon men of this claſs, inſtruction a 


monition are generally thrown away, becauſe 


they conſider artifice and deceit as s of un- 
derſtanding; 3 they are miſled at the ſame time 
by the two great ſeducers of the world, vanity 
and intereſt ; and not only look upon thoſe who 
act with and confidence, as condemned 
by their principles to obſcurity and want, but 
as contemptible for narrowneſs of comprehen- 


ſion, ſhortneſs of views, and een con- 


trivance. 
The world has ber wy FRO? with the 

mention of policy in publick tranſactions, and 

of art in private affairs; they have been conſi- 


dered as the effects of great qualities, and as 
unattainable by men of the common level : yet 


I . not found * performances, either of 


A 
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art orf that requ red fach pense ef- 


forts of or might not have been effected 


ance of any 
does not mean, to promiſe what he cannot per- 


form, to flatter ambitipn with proſpects of pro- 
motion, and miſery with hope of relief; to ſooth 
pride with appearances of ſubmiſſion, and ap- 
peaſe enmity by blandiſhments and bribes; can 


that cannot bluſh, and a heart that cannot feel. 
Theſe practices are ſo mean and baſe, that he 

who finds in himſelf no tendency to uſe them, 

cannot eaſily believe that they are conſidered by 


himſelf to ſlumber in falſe ſecurity, and becomes 
a prey to thoſe who applaud their own ſubtilty, 
becauſe they know how to ſteal upon his ſleep, 
and exult in the ſucceſs which they could never 
have obtained, had they not attempted a man 
better than themſelves, who was hindered from 
obviating their rr not * folly, but by 
innocence. | 

Suſpicion is, indeed, a ape ſo . and 
rettleſs, that it is very juſtly appointed the con- 
comitant of guilt. It is ſaid, that no torture is 
equal to the inhibition of fleep long continued; 
a pain to which the ſtate of that man bears a 
very exact analogy who dares never give reſt. to 
his vigilance and circumſpe&ton, but conſiders 


ſecret that throbs in his breaſt, and the anxieties 
that break into' his face. 'To avoid, at this 
expence, thoſe evils to which eaſineſs and friend- 
ſhip might have expoſed him, is ſurely to buy 
ſafety at too dear a rate, and, in the language 


for which a wiſe man would live. | 
When in the diet 1 the German empire, as 
Camerarius relates,” the princes were once -dif- 
laying their — each boaſting the ad- 
antages of his own dominions, one who poſ- 
ſeſſed a eountry not remarkable for the grandeur 
of its titles, or the fertility of its ſoil, roſe to 


| the ſpeak, and the Teſt liſtened between pity and 
and ontempt, till he declared, in honobr of his ter- 
onſi- tories, that he could travel through them with- 
d as De ROY" 
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by falſchood and impadence, without the aſſiſt- 
her powers. To profeſs what he 


furely imply nothing more or greater than a . 
mind devoted wholly to its own purpoſes, a face. 


defence. 


others with leſs deteſtation; he therefore ſuffers 


himſelf as ſurrounded by ſecret foes, and fears 
to intruſt his children, or his friend, with the 


of the Roman ſatiriſt, to ' ſave life by eng. a: 


! " 
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ſafety upon the lap of the firſt man with he 


ſhould meet; 4 commendation which” would 
have been ill exchanged for the boaſt of polices, 


paſtures, or ſtreams. ' 5 
Suſpicion ĩs not lefs an enemy to virtue than 
to happineſs: he that is already corrupt is na- 
turally ſuſpicious, and he that becomes ſuſpici- 
ous will quickly be corrupt. It ĩs too common 
for us to learn the frauds by which ourſelves 
have ſuffered; men who are once perſuaded that 
deceit will be employed againſt them, ſometimes 
think the ſame arts juſtified by the neceſſity of 
Even they whoſe. virtue is too well 
eſtabliſhed to give way to example, or be ſhaken 
by ſophiſtry, muſt yet feel their love of mankind 


diminiſhed with their eſteem, and grow leſs zca- 
lous for the happineſs of thoſe by whom toy 
; imagine their own happineſs endangered. 


Thus we find old age, upon which ſuſpicion 
has been ſtrongly impreſſed by long intercourſe 
with the world, inflexible and ſevere, not eaſily - 


ſubdued by ſupplication. © Frequent experience 


our younger years; and they that — — to” 
petition the old for compaſſion or 4 | 


_ doomed to languiſh without regard, und vl * 
for the crimes of men who have formerly been 
found undeſerving or ungrateful, 6s. 
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Hiſtorians are certainly With the 


depravation of mankind, when they relate with. 10 


out cenſure thoſe ſtratagems of war by which 


the virtues of an enemy are engaged te his def- 
truction. A ſhip comes before a port, weather. © 
beaten and ſhattered, and the crew implore the 


liberty of repairing their breaches, ſupplying 


themſelves with neceſfaries, or burying: their 

dead. The humanity of the inhabitants The 
clines them to conſent, the ſtrangers enter the 
town with weapons concealed, fall fuddenly *' 
upon their benefactors, deſtroy thoſe that make | 
: reſiſtance, and become maſters of the place; 
they return home rich with Plunder, and heir 5 


ſueceſi is recorded to encourage imitation. 
But ſurely war has its laws, and ought to Fg 
"\canduiliae with ſome regard to the univerſal in- F. 


tereſt of man. Thoſe may. juſtly be N a. 
enemiek to \the Are 1 nature, RR 
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_ ſoftened by ſubmiſſion, melted by complaint, wo 


of counterfeited miſeries, and diſſembled 9 4 
tue, in time overcomes that diſpoſition to ten. 


derneſs and ſympathy, which i is 1b ul ne 8 


1 


fer bolliley to vacate the ba laws of. 
right, and purſue their private advantage by 


means which, if once eſtabliſhed, muſt deſtroy 
_ kindnels, cut off from every man all hopes of 


aſſiſtance from another, and fill the world with 


perpetual ſuſpicion and implacable malevolence. 


Whatever is thus gained ought to be reſtored ;. 


and thoſe who have conquered by ſuch — 2 | 


may be juſtly denied the Protection e of their na · 
tive country. — 


nN RAMBLER. 


of the particular injury to * hah de. 


ceives, but of the diminution. of that confidence 
which conſtitutes not only the caſe but the exif. | 


ence of ſociety. . He that ſuffers by impoſtur 
has too often his virtue more impaired than his 
fortune. But as it is neceſſary not to invite 


robbery by ſupineneſs, ſo it is our duty not to 


ſuppreſs tenderneſs by ſuſpicion. It is better to 
ſuffer wrong than to do it; and happier to be 


| ſometimes cheated than not to truſt. 
Whoever commits a fraud is pul not only | | | 
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Vi ides ut alta feet ni ve 1 
Soracte, nec jam ſuſtineant onus 


: ive nes — 
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[ 2} | Behold yon mountain s hoary height, _ 
I | Made higher with new mounts of ſnow; ; 
| Again behold the winter's weight | 


: Obpref the lab ring N below. 


8 ee has made the e foul an | 


active being, always impatient for novel- 


ty, and ſtruggling for ſomething yet unenjoyed 


with unwearied progreſſion, the world ſeems to 


have been eminently adapted to this diſpoſition 


of the mind; it is formed to raiſe expectations 
by conflant, viciſſitudes, and to obviate fatiety 


by perpetual change. _ 
Whenever we turn our eyes, we And lame. 


thing to revive, our curioſity, and engage our 


attention. In the duſk of the morning we 


watch the riſing of the ſun, and fee the day di- 
verſify the clouds, and open new proſpects in its 
that, however the fancy may be amuſed with the 


gradual advance. After a few hours, we. ſee 
the ſhades lengthen, and the light decline, till 
the ſky 15 reſigned to a multitude of ſhining orbs 


ſplendour. The earth yaries its appearance as 
we move upon it; the woods offer their ſhades, 


- 


with ſhꝛelter, fragrance, and flowers. 


which we remember: 


different Frum each dther in magnitude and 


and the fields their haryeſt ;_. the, hill flatters 
with an extenſive view, and the valley i invites 


IP The poets have numbered among the felici- 

ties of the golden age, an exemption from the 

g change of ſeaſons, and a perpetuity of ſpring 5 
but I am not certain that in this ſtate of i imagi- 
nary happineſs they have made ſufficient mere 


DRYDEN. 


© Gon for that inſatiable demand of new gratifica- 
tions, which ſeems particularly to charaRerize 


the nature of man. Our ſenſe of delight is in 


a great meaſure comparative, and ariſes at once 


from the ſenſations which we feel, and thoſe 
thus eaſe after torment is 
pleaſure for a time, and we are very agreeably 


recreated, when the body, chilled with the wea- 


ther, is gradually recovering its natural tepi- 


dity; but the joy ceaſes when we have forgot 
the cold, we muſt fall below eaſe again, if ve 
deſire to riſe above it, and purchaſe new. felicity | 


by voluntary pain. It is therefore not unlikely 


deſcription of regions in which no wind is heard 


but the gentle , zephyr, and no ſcenes are diſ- 


played but yallies enamelled with unfading 


flowers, and woods waving their perennial ver- 
dure, we ſhould ſoon grow weary of uniformity, - 
find our thoughts languiſh for. want of other 


ſubje&s „call on Heaven for our wonted round 


of ſeaſons, and think ourſelyes liberally recom- 
penſed for the inconveniences of ſummer and 
winter, by neu. perceptions of the calmneſs and 


mildneſs of the intermediate variations. 
Every, ſeaſon has its particular power of ſtrik⸗ 


ing the mind. The nakedneſs and . of | 


the wititry PER always fills the beholder with 
penſive and profound aſtoniſhment ;' as the vari- 
ety of the ſcene is leſſened, its grandeur is in. 
creaſed ; and the mind is ſwelled at once by the 
mingled ideas of the preſent and the paſt, of the 
deauties which have vaniſhed from the eyes, and 
the waſte and — that are now before 
them. 

It is obſerved by Milton, that bs who ne- 
glects to viſit the country in ſpring, and rejets 
the pleaſures that are then i in their firſt bloom 
and fragrance, is guilty of ſullenneſs againſt na- 
ure, If we allot different duties to different 
ſeaſons, he may be charged witk equal diſobe - 
dience to the voice of nature who looks on the 
bleak hills and leafleſs woods, without ſeriouſ- 
neſs and awe. Spring is the ſeaſon of gaiety, 
and winter of terror; in ſpring the heart of 
tranquillity dances tot the melody of the groves, 
and the eye of beneyolence ſparkles at the ſight 
of happineſs and plenty: in the winter, com- 
paſſion melts at univerſal calamity, and the 
tear of ſoftneſs ftarts at the wailings of hunger, 
and the cries of the creation i in diſtreſs, | 
Few minds have much inclination to indulge 
heavineſs and ſorrow z nor de I recommend them 
beyond the degree neceſſary to maintain in its 
full vigour that habitua} ſympathy and tender- 
neſs which, in a world of ſo much miſery, is 
neceſſary to the ready diſcharge of our moſt im- 
portant duties. The winter therefore is gene- 
rally celebrated as the proper ſeaſon for domeſ. 
tick merriment and gaiety. We are ſeldom in- 
vited by the votaries of pleaſure to look abroad 
for any other purpoſe, than that we may ſhrink 
back with more ſatisfaction to our coverts, and 
when we have heard the how] of the tempeſt, 
and felt the gripe of the froſt, congratulate each 
other with more gladneſs upon a cloſe room, 
an eaſy chair, 2 N _ ine a pany 
dinner, 

Winter brings n We to Jjollity 
and converſation. Differences, we know, are 
never ſo effectually laid aſleep, as by ſome com- 
mon calamity : an enemy unites all to whom he - 
threatens danger. The rigour of winter brings 
generally to the lame fire-ſide'thoſe who, by the. 
oppoſrtion of inclinations, or difference of em- 
ployment, moved in various dire&ions through 
the other party.of the year 3 and when we have. 
met, N . my am 
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of the ſocial ſeaſon, "WO — my ap e and 


which thoſe whom literature enables to find 


- nute buſineſs of common life; minute, indeed, 


low to relaxation. Vet even on theſe I would 
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agate and often wiſh for the continuance 


all its ſeverities 

To the man of ſtudy and agil . 
winter is ge the chief time of labour. 
Gloom and ſilence produce compoſure of mind, 
and concentration of ideas; and the privation 
of external pleaſure naturally cauſes an effort to 
find entertainment within. This is the time in 


* OP 


amuſements for themſelves, have more than 
common convictions of their own happineſs. 
When they are condemned by the elements ts 
retirement, and debarred from moſt of the diyer- 


ſions which are called in to affiſt the flight of 


time, they can find new ſubjes of enquiry, 
and preſerve themſelves from that wearineſs - 
which hangs always Hagging __ RR 
mind. 

It cannot indeed be expeRted of an to be ports 
and philoſophers ; it is neceſlary that the greater 
part of mankind ſhould be employed in the mi- 


not if we conſider its influends upon our happi- 
neſs, but if we reſpect the abilities requiſite to 
eonduct it. Theſe muſt neceſfarily be more de- 
pendent on accident for the means of ſpending | 
agreeably thoſe hours which their occupations © 
leave unengaged, or nature obliges them to al- 


willingly impreſs fuch a ſenſe of the value of 
time, as may incline them to find out for their 
careleſs hours amuſements of more uſe and dig- 
nity than the comman games, which not only | 
weary the. mind without improving it, but 
ſtrengthen, the paſſions of envy and avarice, and 
often lead to fraud and to profuſion, to corrup- + 
tion and to ruin. It is unworthy of a reaſon- 
able being to ſpend any of the little time allot- 
tech us, without ſome tendeney, either direkt or | 
oblique, to the end of our exiſtence. © And 
though every: moment cannot be laid out on the 
formal, and regular improveinent of our know. 
tedge, or in the ſtated praRice of a moral or re- 
lgious duty, yet none ſhould be ſo ſpent as to 
exclyde wiſdom or virtue, or paſs without poſſi... 
bility of qualifying us more or leſs for the nw 
pps gs pms thoſe which are to come. 
It is ſcarcely poſſible oye an hour nde 
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pleaſe ourſelves with having given 5 


the rectification of the moral principles, and 


judge, who cannot but know, that if he was it 


from it, to | e as experience is of more weight the 
or received ſome advantages; but a man may hs Þrecept, any of my readers, who are con. pa 
ſhuffle cards, or rattle dice, from noon to mid - triving how to ſpend the dreary months before thi 
night, without tracing any new idea in his mind, them, : may. conſider which of their paſt amuſe. the 

or being able to recolle& the day by any other ments fills them now with the greateſt ſatisfac. mi 
token than his gain or loſs, and a confuſed re- tion, and reſolve. to repeat thoſe gratification wh 
membrance of agitated pres and clamorous of which the leaf? is moſt durable. by 
alter cations. T! 
un 

wh 
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A' Mo N G . als 3 ak diſ- the direction of daily conduct, without oſtenta. ma 
cuſſed without any approach to deciſion, tion, without art, at once irrefragable and col 

may be numbered the precedency or ſuperior ex- plain, ſuch as well-meaning ſimplicity may rea- eq 
cellence of one virtue to another, which has dily conceive, and of which we cannot miſtake to! 
long furniſhed a ſubject of diſpute to men whoſe the i. but n we are a to find ar 
leiſure ſent them out into the intellectual world it. tiv 
in ſearch of employment, and who have, per- The 1 of * preſeribed to us, in ed 

' haps, been ſometimes withheld from the practice our tranſactions with others, is remarkably mo 
of their favourite duty, by zeal for its dene clear and comprehenſive: Whatever ye would tio 
ment, and diligence in its celebration. that men ſhould do unto you, even ſo do unto then, tio! 
The intricacy of this diſpute may be alleged A law by which every claim of right may be cite 
as a proof of that tenderneſs for mankind which immediately adjuſted, as far as the private con- pra 
Providence has, I chink, univerſally diſplayed, ſcience requires to be informed; a law of which the 
by making attainments eaſy in proportion as every man may find the expoſition in his own 0 
they are neceſſary. That all the duties of mo- breaſt, and which may always be obſerved with- int 
rality ought to be practiſed, is without difficulty out any other qualifications than yonely of i in- me! 
diſcoverable, becauſe ignorance or, uncertainty tention and purity of 1 exa 
would immediately involve the world in confu- Over this law, indeed, ſome ſons of ſophiſty of 
ſion and diſtreſs; but which duty ought to be have been ſubtle enough to throw miſts, which and 
| moſt eſteemed, we may continue to debate, have darkened their own eyes. To perplex this bliſ 
without inconvenience, ſo all be diligently per- . univerſal principle, they have enquired whether inv. 
formed as there is opportunity or need; for up- a man, conſcious to himſelf of unreaſonable cult 

on practice, nor upon opinion, depends the wiſhes, be bound to gratify them in another, exp 
happineſs of mankind ; and controverſies, mere- But ſurely there needed no long deliberation to the. 
ly ſpeculative, are of ſmall importance in them- conclude, that the defires, which are to be con. thin 
ſelves, however they may have ſometimes 0 ſidered by us as the meaſure of right, muſt be ſtan 

a diſputant, or provoked a faction. ſuch as we approve, and that we ought to pa) = 
Of the divine author of our religion it is im- no regard to thoſe expectations in others which ties 
poſſible to peruſe the evangelical 3 with- we condemn in ourſelves, and which, however qui; 
out obſerying how little he favoured the vanity they may intrude upon our imagination, we lene 
of inquiſitiveneſs; how much more rarely he know-it our duty to reſiſt and ſuppreſs. cati 
condeſcended to ſatisfy curioſity, than to relieve One of the moſt celebrated caſes e * cho 
dliſtreſa ; and how much he deſired that his fol- "wo produced as requiring ſome-{kill in the di- nece 
Jowers ſhould rather excel in goodneſs than i in rection of conſcience to adapt them to this great lim 
DES x knowledge.” His precepts tend immediately to rule, is that of a criminal aſking mercy of his cen 
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the fate of the 1 he ſhould deſire that reli igion, and equally needful to the 3 r 
pardon which he nous denies. The difficulty of of the Diyine Favour is yets for thiqmoſt part, 


on. 


fore this ſophiſin will vaniſh, if we remember that with regard to ĩts ſingle acts, elective and vo- 
uſe. the parties are, in reality, on one fide. the cri- N luntary... We may, certainly, without injury 
" minal, and on the other the community, of to our fellow-beings, allow in the diſtribution 


which the magiſtrate is only the miniſter, and of els. ſomething to our affections, and 
by which he is intruſted with the publick ſafety. change the meaſure of our liberality according 
The magiſtrate, therefore, in pardoning a man to our opinions and proſpects, - our hopes and 
unworthy of pardon, betrays the truſt with fears. This rule, therefore, is not equally de- 
which be is inveſted, gives away what is not his terminate and abſolute with reſpect to offices of 
own, and, apparently, does to others what he kindneſs and acts of liberality, becauſe lihera- 
would 1 not that others ſhould do to him. Even lity and kindneſs, abſolutely determined, would 
the community, whoſe. right is Rill greater to loſe their nature; for how could we be called 
arbitrary grants of merey, is bound by thoſe tender, or, charitable, for giving that which we 
laws which regard the great republick of man- are poſipively forbidden to withhold? 


ions 


| kind, and. cannot juſtify, ſuch forbearance as Vet even in adjuſting t the extent, of 1 
ent. may promote wickedneſs, and leſſen the general ficence, no other meaſure can be taken than this - 
ond confidence. and ſecurity in which all have an precept affords us, for we.can.only,know what 
TY equal intereſt, and which all are therefore bound others ſuffer or want, by conſidering. how we. 
"ake to maintain. For this yeaſon the ſtate has not ſhould be affected in the ſame ſtate; nor can 


find a right to erect a general ſanctuary for fugi - proportion our aſſiſtance by any; other rule than 
tives, or give protection to ſuch as have forfeit · that of doing what we ſhould then expect from 
ed their lives by erimes againſt the laws of com- others. It indeed generally happens that the 
mon morality, equally. acknowledged by all na- giver and receiver differ in their opinions of ge · 
tions, becauſe no, people can, without infrac- neroſity; the ſame partiality to his own intereſt 
tion of the univerſal league of ſocial beings, in- inclines one to large expectations, and the other 
cite, by proſpects of impunity and ſafety, thoſe to ſparing diſtributions. Perhaps the infirmity 
practices in another dominion which they would of human nature will ſcarcely ſuffer a. man 
themſelves puniſh in their Www. groaning under the preſſure of diſtreſs, to judge 
One occaſion of uncertainty and heſitation, rightly, of the-kindneſs of his friends, or think 
in thoſe by, whom this great rule has been com- tliey have done enough till his nme is 
mented and dilated, is the confuſion of what the completed; not therefore what we might 
exacter caſuiſts are careful to. diſtinguiſn; debts but hat we could demand from others, \ we are 


18, in 
kably 
would 
them. 
ay be 
> CON- 
which 
own 
with. 
of in- 


hiſtry of juftice and debts of charity. The immediate abliged to grant, ſince, though we can — 
Which and primary intention of this precept is, toeſta- know, how much we might claim, it 


bliſn a rule of juſtice; and I know not whether ble to determine what-weſhould- hope. : 9 q 
invention, or ſophiſtry, can ſtart a ſingle diffi- But in all enquiries concerning — - 
culty. to retard. Its application, when it is thus voluntary and occaſional virtues, it is. ſafeſt for : w_ 
expreſſed and 3 "EL man allow not elled with ſuperſtitious. fears tis 4 
the claim of right in-another, cuhich he ſhould determine againſt their om inelinations, and“ 
think himſelf entitled. * make in rithe. _ .circum- ſecure themſelves from deficiency by doing more 
wuſt be fanettanin r than they helieve ſtrictly neceſſary. For of this 
.f The diſcharge ok he debts. of hat — every man may be certain, that, if he were to 
which ties which we owe to others, not merely as re- exchange conditions with his dependent, he 
Weyer quired by juſtice, but as dictated by bene vo- ſhould expect more than, with the utmoſt exer - 2 
n, we lence, admits in its own nature greater compli- tion of his ardour, he now will prevail upon 14 
. cation of circumſtances, and greater latitude of himſelf to perform; and hen reaſon has no = 9 
h have choice. Juſtice is indiſpenſably and univerſally ſettled; rule, and our: paſſions are ſtriving to miſ- "if 
the di- neceſſary, and what is neceſſary muſt always:be lead us, it is ſurely eee ee to err 4J 
s great WW limited, uniform, and diſtinct. But beueſi- on 1 e candida boy r M  -M 
of his _ il oy Wu ety Wen We our: weten Smd nf fh 1 | 3 
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J will not be Wann to ſolicit your AE: 

will by any formal preface, when J have in- 
N you, that T have long been known as 
the moſt laborious and zealous virtuoſo that the 
preſent age has had the honour of producing, 
and that inconveniencies have been brought up- 
on me by an unextinguiſhable ardour of curi- 
oſity, and an unſhaken perſeverance in the ac- 


enn of the productions of art and nature. 


It was. obſerved, from my entrance into the 
Were that I had ſomething uncommon in my 
diſpofition, and that there appeared in me very 
early tokens of ſuperior genius. I was always 


an enemy to triſles; the playthings which my 


mother beſtowed upon me I immediately broke, 
that I might diſcover the method of their ſtruc- 
ture, and the cauſes of their motions : of all 
the toys with which children are delighted, I 

valued only my coral; and, as ſoon as I could 
ſpeak, aſked, like Piereſc, innumerable quef. 
tions which the maids about me could not re- 
folve. As I grew older I was more thoughtful 
and ferious ; and inſtead of amuſing myſelf with 


puerile diverſions, made collections of natural 
rarities, and never walked into the fields with- 


out bringing home ſtones of remarkable forms, 
or inſets of ſome uncommon ſpecies. I never 
entered an old houſe, from which'I did not take 
away'the painted glaſs, and often lamented that 


I Was not one of that happy generation who de- 


moliſhed the convents and ps and 
broke windows by law. 

Being thus early poſſeſſed by a taſte for folid 
knowledge, I paſſed my youth with very little 
diſturbance from paſſions and appetites; and 
having no pleaſure in the company of boys and 
girls, whottalked of plays, politicks, faſhions, 
or love, I carried on my enquiries with inceſ- 


. * Fant diligence, and had amaſſed more ſtones, 
- "miolſes, and ſhells, than are to be found i in ma- 
ny celebrated collections, at an age in which the 
greateſt part of young men are ſtudying under 
tutors, or endeayouring to recommend them- 


ſelves to notice. by their dreſs, their air, and 


| their levities. 


' When I was two and dnt e ts, I be. 
came, by the death of my father, poſſeſſed of a 


ſmall eſtate in land, with a very large ſum of 


money in the publick funds; and muſt confes 
that 1 did not much lament him, for he was 2 
man of mean parts, bent rather upon growing 
rich than wife. He once fretted at the expence 
of only ten ſhillings, * which he happened te 
overhear me offering fer the ſting of a hornet, 
though it was a cold moiſt ſummer, in which 
very few hornets had been ſeen. He often re. 
commended to me the ſtudy of phyſick ; © In 
which, ſaid he, © you may at once gratity 
« your curioſity after natural hiſtory, and in- 
« creaſe your fortune by benefiting mankind. 
I heard him, Mr. Rambler, with pity ; and as 
there was no proſpect of elevating a mind form. 
ed to grovel, ſuffered him to pleaſe himſelf with 
hoping that I ſhould ſome time follow his ad. 
vice. For you know that there are men with | 
whom, when they have once ſettled a notion in 
their heads, it is to 10 18 N to 
diſpute. | 

Being now uit holy to my e becher 
ons, I very ſoon enlarged the bounds of my cu- 
riofity, and contented myſelf no longer with 
ſuch rarities as required only judgment and in. 
duſtry, and when once found, might be had for 


nothing. I now turned my thoughts to exoticks 


and axtiques ;. and became ſo well known for my 
generous patronage of ingenious men, that my 
levee was crowded with viſitants, ſome to ſee 
my muſeum, and others to increaſe its treaſures, - 
by felling me whatever wy r ne from 
other countries. | 

Thad always a contempt for "OM FETUS 


of conception, which contents itſelf with culti- 


vating ſome ſingle corner of the field of ſcience ; | 
I took the whole region into my view, and wiſh- 
ed it of yet greater extent. But no man's power 
can be equal to his will. I was forced to pro- 


ceed by flow: degrees, and to purchaſe what 


FROM or aa Oy to preſent,” I did 


— 


* 


nos however en Sno or 
imitate the indiſeretion of thoſe: who begin a 


been always a lover of geography, I determined 


barous times, before any regular ſurveys, or 


its true ſituation, and by which, he that deſires 


may be amply informed. 
But my ruling 1 1 is . 


our own country; and as Alfred received the 


then directed them to the purſuit of other ani- 


of the grubs and inſets. which land, air, or 


ih water, can ſupply. I have three ſpecies. of 
39 earthworms not known to the naturaliſts, have 
nd. diſcovered a new ephemera, and can ſhew four 
10 waſps that were taken torpid in their winter 
m. quarters, | I have, from my qwn ground, the 
vith longeſt blade of graſs upon record; and once 
ad. accepted, as a half year's rent for a field of 
with wheat, an ear containing morę grains than had | 
nin been ſeen before upon a ſingle. ſem. . 
"to One of my tenants ſo much neglected — b 
intereſt, as to ſupply me, in a whole ſummer, 
ati- with only two horſeſlies, and thoſe of little more 
"RY than the common ſize; and I was upon the 
with brink of ſeizing for arrears, when his good for- 
in. tune threw a white mole. in his way, for which 
for be was not only. forgiven but rewarded. 
tick Theſe, however, were petty acquiſitions, and 8 
r my made at ſmall expence; nor ſhould I have ven- 
my tured to rank myſelf among the virtuoſi without 
les, the regard of a wiſe man to eſcape my notice: 
from I haveranſacked the old and the new world ʒ and 
been equally attentive to. paſt ages and the pre- 
my ſent. For. the illuſtration of ancient hiſtory, I 
uti. {= ger a marble, of which the inſcription, | 
nce 3 though it is not now- legible, appears, from... 
viſh- | omedroken remains of the letters, to have been 
ower Wl Tuſcan, and therefore probably. engraved be- 
pro- 
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thouſand collections, and finiſh none. Having 
to collect the maps drawn in the rude and bar- 
juſt obſervations; and have, at a great expence, 
brought together a volume, in which, perhaps, 
not a ſingle country is laid down according to 


to know the errors of the en eue | 
\- . five daiſies dug from the field of Pharſalia. 


chief care has been to procure the products 5 5 
tribute of the Welch in wolves heads, 1 allowed 
my tenants to pay their rents in butterflies, till 
1 had exhauſted the papillonaceous tribe. 1 


mals; and obtained, by this eaſy method, moſt 


4 e or — 


fore the foundation of Rome. I haye two pieces 


c 
ler from the monuments of Perſepolis; a piece 


of ſtone which paved the Areopagus of Athens; 
and a plate, without figures or characters, 1 


was found at Corinth, and which I therefore 


believe to be that metal which was once valued, - 


before gold. I have ſand gathered out of the 
Granicus; a fragment of Trajan's bridge over 57 
the Danube; ſome of the mortar which cement 

ed the water-courſe of Tarquin z à hovſeſhos 
broken on the Flaminian way; and a turf with 


I do not wiſh to raiſe the envy of unſucceſsful 
collectors, by too pompous a diſplay of my ſei- 
entifick wealth; but cannot forbear to obſerve, - 
that there are few regions of 'the globe which 
are not honoured with ſome memorial in my 
cabinets. | The Perſian monarchs are ſuic to 
have boaſted the greatneſs of their empire, by 


being ſerved at their tables with drink froni the 


Ganges and the Danube : I can ſhew one vial, 
of which the water was formerly anicicle on the 
crags of Caucaſus, and another: that, contains 


what once was ſnow on the top of Atlas; ina, 
third is dew: bruſhed from a banana in the gar». 
dens of Iſpahan; and, in another, brine that 


has rolled in the Pacifick ocean. I flatter my- 
ſelf that I am writing to a man who will rejoice _ 
at the honour which my-labours have procured 


to my. country; and therefore I ſhall. tell you... 


that Britain can, by my care, boaſt of a ſnail 


that has crawled upon the wall of China; a 


humming- bird which an American princeſs wore | 


in her ear; the tooth of an elephant who carried 
the Queen 
kept in the palace of the Great Mogul; a ribbon 


of Siam; the ſkin of an ape that wa 


Et that adorned one of the maids of a Turkiſh ſul-. . 


tana; and a ſeymitar once nee oldiers 
of Abas the Great... + * + 1 4 7 » 
In collecting antiquities — 1 4 


have deen a. to — by intrinkck, 


I have 8 . 
Cromwell's hair in a box turned from a piete of 


the royal oak; and keep, in the fame drawers, | 


land ſeraped from the coffin of King Richard. 
and a commiſſion ſigned by Henry re 15 
Ine equal en ee ruff of Rlizaag 
ſhould loſe, with like ert, — 5 
igh, nenn n 
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paid the fame price for-a glove of Lewis, and a 
thimble of Queen Mary; for à fur cap of the 
. Czar, and à boot of Charles of Sweden 
© You will eaſily imagine that theſe accumula- 
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the fale of the Harleian collection ſhook my reſo 
lution; T mortgaged my land, and purchased 
thirty eds which J could never find before. 
F have at length bought till I can buy no longer, 


tions were not made without fome diminution and the cruelty of my creditors has ſerzed my It 
of my fortune; for I was fo well known to repoſitory; I am therefore condemned to dif. quir: 
ſpare no coſt, chat at every ſale ſome bid againſt perſe what the labour of an age will not reaſ. diſco 
me for hire, ſome for ſport, and ſome for ma- ſemble. I ſubmit to that which cannot be op- his f 

Ice; and if T aſked the price of any thing, i it poſed, and ſhall, in a ſhort time, declare a fal. 1 
was ſufficient to double the demand. For curi- I have, while it is yet in my power, fent you a fellox 
oſity, trafficking thus with avarice, the wealth pebble, picked up by Tavernier on the banks the 1 
of India had not been enough; and 1, by little of the Ganges; 3 for which I deſire no other re. clun! 
and little, transferred all my money from the compence than that you n es my undo 

funds to my cloſet : here I was inclined to ſtop, | 1 to 2 N how 
52 hve 0 = eſtate | in Op _—_— 3 "woe | 1 | migh 

1 33 | what 
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"HE Alien of = letter in my laſt lowers upon pep, leaſes imer with co. flight 

| paper has naturally led me to the confide- lours that are perceptibly fading, and amaſſed ſure; 
ration of that thirſt after curioſities,  which'of- with care what cannot be preſerved. The hun- man 
ten draws contempt and ridicule upon itſelf, but ter of inſets ſtands amazed that any man can befor 
which is perhaps no otherwiſe blameable, than | waſte his ſhort time upon lifeleſs matter, while by ha 
as it wants thoſe circumſtantial recommendati- many tribes of animals yet want their kiſtory. * tooth 
ons Which add luſtre even to moral excellencies, Every one is inclined not only to promote his yet th 

and are abſolutely neceſſary to 'the {gyro own' ſtudy, but to exclude all others from re- to a 
beauty of indifferent actions. gard; and having heated His imagination with anime 
Learning confers ſo much ripertority on thoſe ſome favourite purſuit, 'wonders that the reſt of life ir 
Wo poſſeſs it, that they might probably have mankind are not ſeized with the ſame paſſion. are a 
eſcaped all cenfure had they been able to agree | There are, indeed, many ſubjects of ſtudy muſt 
among themſelves ; but as envy and competi- © which ſeem but remotely allied to uſeful” know-- ider 
tion have divided the republick of letters into ledge, and of little importance to happineſs a o 
factions, they have neglected the common inter- virtue; nor is it eaſy to forbear ſome fallies of mind 
eſt; each has called in foreign aid, and endea - er amn or ions of pity, when we ſee tives t 
voured to ſtrengthen his own cauſe by the a man wrinkled with attention, and emaciated To 
frown of power, the hiſs of ignorance, and the with ſolicitude, in the” inveſtigation of queſfi- ples of 
clamour of popularity. They have all engaged ons, of which, without viſible inconvenience, nue 
in feuds, tilł by mutual hoſtilities they demo- the world may expire in ignorance. Yet it is em 
liſhed thoſe out works Which veneration had dangerous to diſcourage well · intended labours, is alw 
raiſed Tor their ſecurity, and expoſed themſelves or innocent curioſity : for he who is'employed | buma 
to batbariahs, by whom every. — — 3 in ſearches, which by any deduction of con ne experi 
_ ence is equally laid waſte. '- queyjces tend to the benefit of "life, is ſorely © eile 
een mem of different ftudies and r fef M- laudable, in compariſon of thoſe" whe ſpend e 
ons, may be obſerved a conſtant reciprocation their time in/ecunteraiivig happinefe, and ffn for fea 
of reproathes. The dollector of ſhells and ſtones the worlck wit wrong And dange. ;*onfulion © the im 
deritles the rh of him who paſtes leaves and © and remorſe. eee dee ee as * wi 
0! 


— 


not to have reaſon to congratulate himſelf on 
his merits, when he beholds the multitudes that 
live in total idleneſs, and have never yet endea- 


r, voured to be uſeful. 7 | 
* It is impoſſible to determine the limits of en- 
1. quiry, or to foreſee what conſequences a new 


diſcovery may produce. He who ſuffers not 
his faculties to lie torpid, has a chance, what- 
ever be his employment, of doing good to his 
fellow-creatures. , The man that firſt ranged 


ks the woods in- ſearch of medicinal ſprings, or 
e- climbed the mountains for ſalutary plants, has 
y undoubtedly - -merited the gratitude of poſterity, 
6 how much ſoever his frequent miſcarriages 
8. might excite the ſcorn of his cotemporaries. If 
what appears little be univerſally deſpiſed, no- 
thing greater can be attained, for all that is 
t was at firſt little, and roſe to its preſent 
bulk by gradual e and accumulated 
labours. 
Thoſe who lay out time or money in 1 | 
bling matter for contemplation, are doubtleſs 
| entitled to ſome degree of reſpect, though in a 
do- flight of gaiety it be eaſy to ridicule their trea- 
Ted ſure; or in a fit of ſullenneſs to deſpiſe it. A 
m- man who thinks only on the particular object 
an before him, goes not away much illuminated 
lle by having enjoyed the privilege of handling the 
ry.” tooth of a ſhark, or the paw of a white bear; 
lit yet there is nothing more wofthy of admiration 
Te. to a philoſophical eye, than the ſtructure of 
ah”: animals, by which they are qualified: to ſupport | 
> of life in the elements or climates to which they 
„te appropriated; and of all natural bodies it | 
dy © muſt be generally confeſſed, that they exhibit 
w.- eridences of infinite wiſdom, bear their teſti- 
30 mony to the ſupreme reaſon, and excite in the 
el mind new raptures of gratitude, and new incen- 
ee tives to piety. : 
ted To colle& the productions of art, and exam- 
ki. bles of mechanical ſcience or manual ability, is 
ice, | rnqvueſtionably - uſeful, even when the thing 
t is themſelves are of ſmall! importance, becauſe it 
urs, is alvays advantageous to know how far the 
yed human powers have proceeded, and how much 
he” experience has found to be within the reach of 
rely © i igence. Idleneſs and timidity often deſpair, 
end 9 WP ithout being overcome, and forbear attempts 
ing ber far of being defeated; and we may promote 
FG the invigoratian of faint endeavours, by ſhew- 
ing what hes e performed. It may 
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ſomet imes W dn that th greateſt efforts of i K 


genuity have been exerted in trifles; yet th 


fame principles and expedients may = de 


to more valuable purpoſes, and the movements, 
which put into action machines of no uſe but to 
raiſe the wonder of ignorance, may be employed 
to drain fens, or manufacture metals, to affſt 
the architect, or preſerve the ſailor. © _ 

For the utenſils, arms, or dreſſes of fordign . 
nations, which make the greateſt part of 1 many 
collections, I have little regard when they are 


valued only becauſe they are foreign, and can 


ſuggeſt no improvement of our own. practice. 
Yet they are not all equally uſeleſs. ; nor can it 
be always ſafely determined, which ſhould be 
rejected or retained; for they may ſometimes 
unexpectedly n to the illuſtration of 
biſtory, and to the knowledge of the natural 
commodities of the country, or of dhe * 


| and cuſtoms of i its inhabitants. DE OE 


Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, which 
owe their worth merely to accident, and which 
can convey no information, nor ſatisfy any ra- 
tional deſire. Such are many fragments of an 
tiquity, as urns and pieces of pavement; and 
things held in veneration only for having been 
once the property of ſome eminent perſon, as 


the armour of King Henry; or, for having been 


uſed on ſome remarkable occaſion, as the lan- 
tern of Guy Faux. The loſs or preſervation 


of theſe ſeem to be a thing indifferent; nor can 


I perceive why the poſſeſſion of them ſhould be / 


coveted, Vet, perhaps, even this curioſity is 
implanted by nature: and when I find Tully 


confeſſing of himſelf, that he could not forbear, 
at Athens, to'viſit the walks and houſes which 
the old philoſophers had frequented or inhabited, 


and recolle& the reverence which every nation, 


civil and barbarous, has paid to the ground 


where merit has been buried, I am afraid to 


declare againſt the general voice of mankind, 
and am inclined to believe, that this regard, 


 whichwe involuntarily paytothe meaneſt relique 


of a man great and illuftrious, is intended as an 
incitement.to labour, and an engagement to ex- 
pe& the ſame renown, if it be ſought” vt. the 
fame virtues. 
The virtuoſo; Werkfbee, ar be ald toy 
wholly uſeleſs ; but perhaps he may be | ſome- 


times culpable for confining himſelf to buſineſs 


below Me genios, a2 bag in BY =_w— : 
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"Unis the world : I ſhall therefore lay my 
e 


5 


chem i in nobler ſtudies, he might have given new 


light to the intellectual world. It is nererkaoↄ Woo taſtes 


without grief, that I find a man capable of ra- Inſatiate riots in the ſweet rept "i 


tiocination or invention enliſting himſelf in this Nor other home nor other care intends, 
ſecondary claſs of learning; ; for when he has But quits his bean his 22840 and we. freak 
once diſcovered a method of gratifying his defire | | | | Fort 
of eminence by expence rather than by labour, 

and known the ſweets of a life bleſt at once with Colle&ions of this kind are of "uſe to the 
the eaſe of idleneſs and the reputation of know- learned, as heaps of ſtones and piles of timbe 
ledge, he will nat eafily be brought to undergo are neceſſary to the architect. But to dig th 


again the toil of thinking, or leave his toys and quarry, or to ſearch the field, requires nt 


trinkets for arguments and principles, argu- much of any quality, beyond ſtubborn perſer. 


: ments which require circumſpection and vigi · rance; and though genius muſt often lie unx. 


lance, and principles which cannot be obtained tive without this humble affiſtance, yet this cu 
but by the drudgery of meditation. He will claim little praiſe, becauſe ey man can uf 
gladly ſhut himſelf up for ever with his ſhells ford it. 
and medals, like the companions of Ulyſſes, To mean underſtandings, it is ſufficient ho- 
who having taſted the fruit of Lotos, would nour to be numbered amongſt the loweſt labour: 
not, even by the hope of ſeeing their own ers of learning; but different abilities muſt fi 
country, be tempted n to the dangers « of different talks. To hew ſtone, would have ben 
the ſea. 2. unworthy of Palladio; and to have rambledi 
„ ſearch of ſhells and flowers, had but in fun 


| 4 eur Blatt per” = nee, raue, yy the capacity 25 Newton. 
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 Cunarum fucras motor, Charideme, mearum,. 
Et pueri cuftos, afſiduuſque comes. 


| 4 mY 9 1 Jam miki nigreſeunt tonſa ſudaria barba. 


Sid tibi non crevi: te naſter villicus horret: 
18 Te diſpenſator, te domus ifſa papet. TE AY 
Corripis, obſervas, quereris, ſuſpiria duci f. 
eee ee . . 
You nel d my cradle, were my guide derbe, RET; 
In youth, till tending e e 
But now, dear fir, > beard io grown, 
Still I'm a child to you alone. * 
Our ſteavard, butler, cook, and all, . 
Dou fright; nay, ren the very wall: _ 
Tou pry, and frown, A and chid:, 


nme, Wal. rag 
| . F. Lawis. 5 
=” a WY 10 THE. RAMBLER. 3 be ſet ; "2 from, "upreaſonabje refrain ay 
* _ enabled tojuſtify myſelf againſt t 


my to tyranny, and to look with impar- 


ü age of five ki 2 e 


Jou, and hope by your deciſion to and my father bot being quilifed e, 


mon 
maxi 
grow 
with 
neigh 
ſumn 
lage. 
the f 
priſe 
ſelf g 


know 


T tend the anzativn of a girl, committed me to 


had not very elevated ſentiments or extenſive 
views, but her principles were good, and her 
intentions pure; and though ſome may practiſe 
more virtues, ſcarce any commit fewer faults, 
Under this good: lady J learned all the com- 
mon rules of decent behaviour, and ſtanding 
maxims of domeſtick prudence ; and might have 
grown up by degrees to a country gentlewomau, 
without any thoughts of ranging beyond the 
neighbourhood, had not Flavia come down, laſt 


the ſtranger 3 and was, at the firſt ſight, ſur- 
priſed at the unconcern with which ſhe ſaw her- 
ſelf gazed at by company whom ſhe had never 
known before ; - at the careleſſneſs with which 
ſhe received compliments „and the readineſs 
with which ſhe retun them. I found the 
had ſomething: which I perceived. myſelf to want, 
and could not but wiſh to be like her, at once 
eaſy and officious, attentive and unembarraſſed. 
I went home, and for four days could think 
and talk of nothing but Miſs Flavia; though 
my aunt told me, that ſhe was a forward flirt, 
and thought herſelf wiſe before her time, 

In a little time the repaid 1 my viſit, and raiſed 
in my heart a new confuſion of love and admi- 


new charms in her a air, conyer ſation, and beha- 


may have obſerved, that formality ſoon ceaſes 
between young perſons. I know not how others 


favourite, and all the time was ; paſſed with me 
that ſhe could gain from ceremony and viſit, 


ſome hours with my aunt, to whom ſhe paid 


pliance, and ſoft acquieſcence z but as I be- 


tial came gradually more accuſtomed to her man- 
eli ners, I diſcovered that her civility was general ; 
510 that there was a, certain degree of deference 
* he wn by her to circumſtances and appearances z 
node i wat many vent away ee * her . 
ſuperis | POET 
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the care of his ſiſler, who inſtruted me with the 
authority, and, not to deny | ber what ſhe may 
juſtly claim, with the affection of a parent, She 


| ence of far the greateſt part of thoſe with whom 


ſummer, to viſit her relations in the next vil 
lage. I was taken 5 of courſe, to compliment 


ration, I ſoon ſaw her again, and ſtill found 
viour, You who have perhaps ſen the world, | 
are affected on ſuch occaſions, but I found my 
ſelf irrefiſtibly allured to friendſhip and intima- 
cy, by the familiar complaiſance and airy gaiety 
of Flavia; ſo that in a few weeks I became her 
As the came often to me, ſhe neceſſarily ſpent 


great reſpe, by low courteſies, ſubmiſſive com- 


whom the deſpiſed in her . that the influ. | 


ſhe converſed ceaſed with their preſence; and 
that ſometimes ſhe did not remember the names 


of them whom, without any intentional infin- 


cerity or falſe commendations, her habitual ct. 
vility had ſent away with very high 228 of 
their own importance. 

It was not long before I peretived, that my 
aunt's opinion was not of much weight in Fla- 
via's deliberations, - and that the was locked 
upon by her as a woman of narrow ſentiments, 


without knowledge of books, or obſervations 


on mankind. I had hitherto conſidered my 
aunt as entitled by her wiſdom and experience 
to the higheſt reverence ; and could not forbear 
to wonder that any one ſo much younger ſhould 


venture to ſuſpe& her of error, or ignorance ; 


but my ſurpriſe was without uneaſineſs ; and 
being now accuſtomed to think Flavia always 


in the right, I readily learned from her to truſt 


my own reaſon, and to believe it poſſible, that 

they who had lived longer niight be miſtaken, 
Flavia had read much, and uſed fo often to 

converſe on ſubjetts of learning, that ſhe} 


- all the mien in the county to flight, except t 


old parſon, who declared himſelf much 4 won 
ed with her company, becauſe ſhe gave him op- 
portynities to recolle& the ſtudies of his younger 


years; .and by ſome mention of ancient ſtory, | 


had nat him rub the duſt off his Homer, W 
had lain unregarded in his cloſet, With Ho- 


mer, and a thouſand other names familiar to 


Flavia, I had no acquaintance but began, by 


a comparing her accompliſhments with my own, 
to repine at my education, and wiſh that T had 


not been ſo long confined to the company of 


thoſe from whom nothing but houſewifery was 


to be learned. I they ſet. myſelf to peruſe dy 


books as Flavia recommended, and heard her 


opinion of their beauties and defects. I ſaw 
new worlds hourly burſting upon my mind, and 


was erraptured at the proſpect of diverkifying | 


life with endleſs entertainment. 


The old lady finding that a large ſcreen, | 
| which I had undertaken to adorn with turkey- 
work againſt winter, made very {low adyances, ; 


and that T had added in two months byt three 
leaves to a flowered apron then in the frame, t todk 


the alarm, and with all the zeal of honeſt folly | 
excl arty my new fads a 8580 8 
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id Alled me wich idle notions, and turned my 
head with books. But ſhe. bad now loſt her au- 
thority, for I began to find innumerable miſ- 
takes i in her opinions, and improprieties in her 
language; and therefore thought - myſelf no 
longer bound to pay much regard to one who 
knew little beyond her needle and her dairy 3 z 
and who profeſſes to think that nothing more is 


| required of a woman, than to ſee that the houſe 


is clean, and that the maids go to bed and riſe 
at a certain hour. 

She ſeemed, however, to aſk upon Flavia as 
ſeducing me, and to imagine that when her in- 


fluence was withdrawn, I ſhould return to my. 


allegiance ; ſhe therefore contented herſelf with 
remote hints, and gentle admonitions, inter- 
mixed with ſage hiſtories of the miſcarriages of 
wit, and diſappointments of pride. 
ſhe has found, that though Flavia is departed, I 
Kill perſiſt in my new ſcheme, ſhe has at length 


© loſt her patience, ſhe ſnatches my book out of 


my hand, tears my paper if ſhe finds me writ- 
ing, burns Flavia's letters before my face 
' when ſhe can ſeize them, and threatens to lock 
me up, and to complain to my father of my 
perverſeneſs. If women, ſhe ſays, would 
but know their duty and their intereſt, they 
« would be careful to acquaint themſelves with 
« family affairs, and many a penny might be 
« faved ; for while the miſtreſs of the houſe is 
c ſcribbling and reading, ſervants are junket- 
« ing, and linen is wearing out. She then 
takes me round the rooms, \ſhews me the work. 
ed hangings, and chairs of tent-ſtitch, and aſks 
whether: all this was done with a pen and a 


I cannot deny, that I ſometimes laugh, and 
- ſometimes am fullen ; but ſhe has not delicacy 
enou gh to be much moved either with my mirth 
or my gloom, if ſhe did not think the intereſt 


of the family endangered by this change of my 
She had for ſome years marked out 


manners. 
young Mr. Surly, an heir in the neighbour- 


hood, remarkable for his love of ſighting- cocks, 
as an advantageous match; and was extremely 
pleaſed with the civilities which he uſed to pay 
me, till under Flavia" s tuition I learned totalk 


or ſubjects which he could not underſtand, 
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5 ſtudy; ; girls grow too wiſe to be adviſed, and 
too ſtubborn to be commanded :* but ſhe ; is 
reſolved to try who ſhall govern, and will 
thwart my humour till ſhe! breaks my ſpirit. 
Theſe menaces, Mr. Rambler, ſometime; 


make me quite angry; for I have been ſixteen 


theſe ten weeks, and think myſelf EXEMPted 
from the dominion of a governeſs, who has 10 


pretenſions to more ſenſe or knowledge than 


myſelf. I am reſolved, ſince I am as tall and 


as wiſe as other women, to be no longer treated - 


like a girl. Miſs Flavia has often told me, that 
ladies of my age go to aſſemblies and route, 
without their mothers and their aunts ; I ſhal 
therefore, from this time „ leave aſking advice, 
and refuſe to give accounts. I wiſh you would 
ſtate the time at which young ladies may judge 
for themſelves, which I am ſure you cannot but 
think ought to begin before ſixteen ; if you are 
inclined io delay it longer, I ſhall have very lit 
tle regard to your opinion. 

My aunt often tells me of the advantages of 
experience, and of the deference due to ſeniori. 
ty ; and both ſhe, and all the antiquated part 
of the world, talk of the unreſerved obedienc 
which they paid to the commands of their pa- 
rents, and the undoubted confidence with which 
they have liſtened to their precepts ; of the ter- 
rors which they felt at a frown, and the humi- 


- lity with which they ſupplicated forgivenels 


whenever they had offended. I cannot but fan. 
cy that this boaſt is too general to be true, and 
that the young and the old were always at vari- 
ance. I have, however, told my aunt, that! 


vill mend whatever ſhe will prove to be wrong; 


but ſhe replies, that ſhe has reaſons of her own, 
and that ſhe is ſorry to live in an age when girb 
have the impudence to aſk for proofs. 

I beg once again, Mr. Rambler, to know 
whether I am not as wiſe as my aunt ; ai 


whether, when ſhe preſumes to check me as2. 


baby, I may not pluck up a ſpirit, and retun 
her inſplence. I ſhall not proceed to extrem. 
ties without your advice, which is therefore im. 
ken 3 by 2 

rar 
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ANY Withers of eminence in ohyſick 

have laid out their diligence upon the 
conſideration of thoſe diſtempers to which men 
are expoſed by particular ſtates of life; and very 
learned treatiſes have been produced upon the 
maladies of the camp, the ſea, and the mines. 
There are, indeed, few employments which a 
man accuſtomed to anatomical enquiries, and 
medical refinements, would not find reaſons for 
declining- as dangerous to health, did not his 


learning or experience inform him, that almoſt ' 


and by frequent expoſure fortiſies his frame 


every occupation, however inconvenient or for- 
midable, is happier and ere than a life ba 
ſloth. _ 

The neceſſity of action is not only demonſtra- 
ble from the fabrick of the body, but evident 


from obſervation of the univerſal practice of 


mankind; who for the preſervation of health 


in thoſe whoſe rank or wealth exempts them 


from the neceſſity of lucrative labour, have in- 
vented ſports and diverſions, though not of 
equal uſe to the world with manual trades, yet 
of equal fatigue to thoſe that practiſe them, and 
differing only from the drudgery of the huſ- 
bandman or manufacturer, as they are acts of 
choice, and therefore performed without the 
painful ſenſe of compulſion. The huntſman 


riſes early, purſues his game through all the 


dangers and obſtructions of the chace, ſwims 
rivers, and ſcales precipices, till he returns 
home no Jeſs haraſſed than the ſoldi, ier, and has 
perhaps ſometimes incurred as great hazard of 


wounds or death: yet he has no motive to in- 


eite his ardour; he is neither ſubject to the 
commands of a general, nor dreads any penal- 
ties for negle& and diſobedience ; he has nei- 
ther profit nor honour to expect om lie perils 


and his conqueſts, but toils without the hope of 


mural or civick garlands, and muſt content 
himſelf with the ee of his tenants and 1 
pation, © 37 8. 

But ſuch is the nien of man, that * 
bour may be ſtyled, its own reward; nor will 


At buſy hearts in Pais Loew s reid irs EI 
is feorn d, and een 1 e lie. 


ſtate between pain and pleaſure. The dance of 


nutriment and labour, and keeping the body in 


though they ſometimes ſuffer life to be long, 


ſoul and body continue united, it can make the 
aſſociation pleaſing, and give probable _— 


falls from Heaven, but we poiſon it by our own 
miſconduct; to die is the fate of man, but 


| "_ 


= 


bre, 


any me ineitements "be requiſite; if it be 
confidered how much happinefs is gained, and 
how much miſery eſcaped, by frequent and vi- 
olent agitation of the bod 

Eaſe is the utmoſt that can be hoped "IO 
ſedentary and unactive habit; eaſe, a neutral 


ſpirits, the bound of vigour, readineſs of enter- 
prize, and defiance of fatigue, are reſerved for 
him that braces his nerves, and hardens his 
fibres, that keeps his limbs pliant with motion, 


againſt the common accidents of cold or heat. 

With eaſe, however, if it could be ſecured, 
many wquld be content; but nothing terreſtri- 
al can be kept at a ſtand. Eaſe, if it is not 
riſing into pleaſure, will be falling towards pain; 
and whatever hope the dreams of ſpeculation 
may ſuggeſt of obſerving the portion between 


a healthy ſtate by ſupplies exactly equal to its 
waſte, we know that, im effect, the vital pow- 
ers, unexcited by motion, grow gradually lan- 
guid; that as their vigour fails, obſtructions 
are generated; and that from obſtructions pro- 
ceed moſt of thoſe pains which wear us away 
ſlowly with periodical tortures, and which, 


condemn it to be uſeleſs, chain us down to the 
LEY mn whe nw 
Audits ord Bo 

by — ee us ns . ditalu- 
tion to which we are decreed; but while tue 


that they ſhall be disjoined by an eaſy ſepara- 
tion. It was a principle among the ancients, 


that acute diſeaſes are from Heaven, and chro- 
nical from ourſelves: the dart of death indeed 


to die with deen * W * 
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preſent ſtate is capable, that the mind and body 
ſhould both be kept in action; that neither the 
faculties of the one nor of the other be ſuffered 
to grow lax or torpid for want of uſe; that 
neither health be purchaſed by voluntary ſub- 
miſſion to ignorance, nor knowledge cultivated 
at the expence of that health which muſt enable 


. it either to give pleaſure to its poſſeſſor, or aſſiſt- 
| ance to others. 


It is too frequently the pride 
of ſtudents to deſpiſe thoſe amuſements and re- 


_ creations which give to the reſt of mankind 


flrength of limbs and cheerfulneſs of heart. 


Solitude and contemplation are indeed ſeldom 
_ conſiſtent with ſuch {kill in common exerciſes or 


ſports as is neceflary to make them practiſed 
with delight; and no man is willing to do that 
of which the neceſſity is not prefling and imme- 


diate, when he knows that his en 


muſt make him ridiculous. 


Ke bis neſcit, e „ armis, . 


* Pile, Diſcive, Trochive quieſcit, . | 
N ſpife riſum tollant penn Corone. 


He that's unſkilful will not toſs a bell. 

Nor run, nor wreſtle, for he fears the fall 

He juſtly fears to meet deſerv*ddiſgrace, 

And that the ring will hiſs the baffled aſs. 
| Cxkxen. 


Thus 6 i man of 2 is e reſigned, 
almoſt by his own conſent, to languor and pain; 


and while in the proſecution of his ſtudies he 
ſuffers the wearineſs of labour, is ſubject by his 


Hog. 


- courſe of life to the maladies of idleneſs. 


It was, perhaps, from the obſervation of this 


miſchievous omiſſion in thoſe who are employed 


about intellectual objects, that Locke has, in 


his Syſtem of Education, urged the neceſlity of 


a trade to men of all ranks and profeſſions, that 
when the mind ĩs weary with its proper taſk; it 
may be relaxed by a {lighter attention to ſome 
mechanical operation; and that while che vital 
functions are reſuſcitated and awakened by vi- 


gorous motion, the underſtanding may be re- 


ſtrained from that vagrance and diſſipatian by 

which it relieves itſelf after a long intenſeneſs 

of thought, unleſs ſome allurement be preſented 
that may engage application without anxiety. 


I! here is ſo little reaſon for expecting — 
; conformity to Locke's Precept, chat it is not 
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It is neceſſary to that verfoRtion of which our 


| neglected the care of his empire for his chariot 


have been found for thoſe hours which a mz. 


' ſame attractions he is ſometimes withheld from 


| whatever condition, ſhould be taught ſome arts 
of manufacture, by which the vacuities of re- 


Theſe arts are more neceſſary, as the weaknel; 


| ladies from many employments which, by di 
verſifying the circumſtances of men, preſerve 


their operations with as much ſatisfaction 35 


_ exclude idleneſs from their ſolitary - moments, 


neceſſary to enquire abs the practice of me. 
chanical. arts might not give occaſion to petty 
emulation, and degenerate ambition; and whe. 
ther, if our divines and phyſicians were taught 
the lathe and the chizzel, they would not think 
more of their tools than their books ; as Nero 


and his fiddle. It is certainly dangerous to be 
too much pleaſed with little things; but what 
is there which may not be perverted ?. Let us 
remember how much worſe employment might 


nual occupation appears to engroſs; let us com. 
pute the profit with the loſs ; and when we re- 
flect how often a genius is allored from his ſtu- 
dies, conſider likewiſe, that perhaps by the 


debauchery, or recalled from malice, fromam- 
bition, from envy, and from luſt. _ 

| I have always admired the wiſdom of thoſe 
by whom our female education was inſtituted; 
for having contrived, that every woman, o 


cluſe and domeſtick leiſure may be filled up, 


of their ſex and the general ſyſtem of life debar th 


them from being cankered by the ruſt of their an 
own thoughts. I know not how much of the th 
virtue and happineſs of the world may be the | 
conſequence of this judicious regulation. Per- ſa 
haps, the moſt powerful fancy might be unable 
to fi the confuſion and ſlaughter that would 
be produced by ſo many piercing eyes and vivid 
underſtandings, turned looſe at once upon man- 
kind, with no other buſineſs than to ſparkle 
and intrigue, to perplex and to deſtroy. 
For my part, whenever chance brings within 
my obſervation a knot of miſſes buſy at their 
needles, I conſider myſelf as in the ſchool of 
virtue; and though I haye no extraoxdinary 
{kill in plain- work or embroidery, look upon 


their governeſs, becauſe I regard them as pro- 


viding a ſecurity againſt the moſt dangerous en: 
ſnarers of the ſoul, by, enabling themſelves to 


and with idleneſs her attendant train of paſſ 
nns, fancies, and chimeras, fears, ſorrous: 


. b * \ 
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and deſires. Ovid and ewas will inform 
them that Love has- no power hut over thoſe 
whom he catches 'unemployed ; and Hector, in 
the Iliad, "when he fees Andromache over- 
whelmed with terrors, ſends her for conſolation 
to the loom and the diſtaff. | / 

It is certain that any wild nn ima- 
gination never takes ſuch firm poſſeſſion of the 
mind, as when it is found empty and unoecu- 
pied. The old peripatetick principle, that 
Nature FI Womens "my: be property ap- 
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INE of the ancients has obſerved, that the 
burthen of government is encreaſed upon 
princes by the virtues of their immediate prede- 


ceſſors. It is, indeed, always dangerous to be 


placed in a ſtate of unavoidable comparifon with 
excellence, and the danger is ſtill greater when 
that excellence is conſecrated by death; when 
envy and intereſt ceaſe to act againſt it; and 
thoſe paſſions by which it was at firſt vilified 
and oppoſed, now ſtand in its defence, and turn 
their ychemence againſt honeſt emulation. 

He that ſueceeds a celebrated writer, has the 
ſame difficulties to encounter; he ſtands under 
the ſhade of exalted merit, and is hindered from 
ring to his natural height, by the interception 
of thoſe beams which ' ſhould invigorate and 
quicken him. He applies to that attention 
which is already en „ and unwilling to be 
drawn off from certain mtiefactien or perhaps 
to an attention already wearied, and not to be 
recalled to the ſame object. 3 
one of the old poets covgratiltes himſelf 
that he has the untrodden regions of Parnaſſus 
before him, and that his garland will be gather- 
ed from plantations which no writer had yet 
culled. But the imitator treads a beaten walk, 
and with all his diligetice can only hope to find 
_ a few/ flowers or branches untouched by his 
| predeceſſor, the refuſe of contempt, or the omiſ- 
 frons. of negligence. The Macedonian conque- 

ror, when he was once invited to hear a man 
that "OY like a en replied with con- 


leiſure expoſed him to their ineurßons; 
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plied to the intelleft, which- un | 


| thing, however abſurd or eriminal, rather than 
de wholly without an object. Perftaps every 


man may date the predominance of thoſe defires 
that diſturb his life and contaminate his cn ei- 
ence, from ſome unhappy hour when too much 
for he 
has lived with little obſervation either on him- 
ne Orman com: know that to be 
mann e 


| ELymneron: | 


tempt, that be beg ben et lg hw. 
ſelf; and the ſame treatment muſt every man 


expe whoſe praiſe is hat he imitates another, 
Yet, in the midſt of theſe diſc ing re- 


flections, I am about to offer to my reader foine 
| obſervations upon Paradiſe Loſt; and hope that, 
however 1 may fall below the illuſtrious writer 
who has · ſo long dictated to the commonwealth 
of learning, my attempt may not be wholly uſe- 


leſs. There are, in every age, new errors to | 
be refified, and new prejudices to be oppoſed. =_ 


Falſe taſte is always bufy to miſlead thoſe that 
are entering upon the regions of learning; 
and the traveller, uncertain of his way, and 
forſaken by the ſun, will be pleaſed to fre a 
fainter orb aniſe on the horizon, that nity rei- 
cue him from total darkneſs, ara twp 
and borrowed luſtre. 185 | 
under moft of the prota che GELDING, 
has barely touched upon the verſification ; not 
probably becauſe he thought the art of numbers 
unworthy of his notice, for he knew with how 
minute attention the ancient. criticks conſidered 
the diſpoſition of- ſyllables; andihad-hinfelf gi. 
ven hopes of ſome metrical obſervations upon 


the great Roman poet ; but being the firſt who 
-undertook to diſplay the beauties, and point out 
the defects of Milton, he had many objects at 
once before him, and paſſed willingly over thoſe 
which were moſt ba tren of ideas, N 
3 e e ' 


— 
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Ci et yerblications. or the art of modulating The repetition of this ſound or . at hut 
4 OM numbers, is indiſpenſably neceſſary to a equal times, is the molt complete harmony of Poth 
1 poet. Every other power by which the under - which a fingle verſe i is capable, and ſhould there. The ( 
ot  Randing is enlightened, or the imagination en- fore be exactly kept in diſtiches, and generaly 505 
chanted, may be exerciſed in proſe. But the in the laſt line of a paragraph, that the ear may 15 
poet has this peculiar ſuperiority, that to all the reſt without any ſenſe of imperfection. . ot 
powers which the perfection of every other com- But, to preſerve the ſeries of ſounds untran- 
poſition can require, he adds the faculty of join- ſpoſed iti a long compoſition, is not .only very 
| ing muſick with reaſon, and of acting at once difficult, but tireſome and diſguſting ; for we 
C | upon the ſenſes and the paſſions. I ſuppoſe are ſoon wearied with the perpetual recurrence | 
. there are few who do not feel themſelves touched of the fame cadence. . Neceſſity has therefore Ie 
11 by poetical melody; - and who will not confeſs enforced the mixed meaſure, in which ſome Va- 
that they are more or leſs moved by the ſame  riation of the accents is allowed; this, though - hs 
thoughts, as they are conveyed by different it always injures the harmony af, the line ccnj. 
ſounds, and more affected by the ſame words in dered by itſelf, yet compenſates the loſs by re. 
one order than in another. The perception of lieving us from the continual tyranny of the 
harmony is indeed conferred upon men in de- ſame ſound, and makes us more ſenſible of the 
grees very unequal, but there are none who do harmony of the pure meaſure. * - 
not perceive it, or to whom a regular ſeries of Of theſe mixed numbers every. poet affords us 
proportionate ſounds cannot give delight. innumerable inſtances ; and Milton ſeldom has 
In treating on the verſification of Milton I two pure lines together, as will appear if any 
am deſirous to be generally underſtood, and of his paragraphs be read Wen attention merely But, 


ſmall therefore ſtudioully decline the diale& of to the muſick. 1 hich 
grammarians; though, indeed, it is always . I | __ k . ho, 1 
difficult, and ſometimes ſcarcely poſſible, to de- Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv*d, both * Mil 
liver the precepts of an art, without the terms Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador d y mul 
by which the peculiar ideas of that art are ex- The God that made both *. air, tb. and an 01 
preſſed, and which had not been invented but beaw n, ſe. 
| becaule the language already in uſe was inſuffi- Which they beheld ; y the moon's  reſplenden The 
- cient, If therefore I ſhall ſometimes ſeem ob- globe, Fg arkal 
ſeure, it may be impiited to this voluntary i inter- And Parry pole: thou alſo mad the 3 | 
diction, and to a deſire of avoiding that offence Maker Omnipotent ! and thou the day, — 
which is always given by unuſual words. Which we inour appointed work employ'd | 
The heroick meaſure of the Engliſh language Have finiſh'd, happy i in our mutual help, artak 
may be properly conſidered as pure or mixed. And mutual love, the crown of all our bliſs 
Li Ht is pure when the accent reſts upon every ſe- - Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place, Neth 
1B cond ſyllable through the whole line. For us too large; where thy abundance wants urth | 
11 | 2... Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground; 
* uncertain * may abate, 1 But thou haſt promis d from us two a race 
But who can bear th' APPIOnch * certain fate > To fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 


" Davpex.., Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, | 
vis . his —_ ſhafts employs, here And When. n . thy gift of ſleep. 


His —— and waves s his derte wing, In this paſſage it will heat firſt obſerved, that 
Reigns here, and revels; 3 not in the S all the lines are not equally harmonious, and 
ſmile upon a nearer examination it will be found that 
5 of benden. leer, joyteſ, dnendear only the fifth and ninth lines are regular, and 
| 5 MILTOx. the reſt are more ox leſs licentious with reſpet 
to the accent. In ſome the accent is equally 
The accent may — 8 in 25 ſecond line upon two ſyllables ne and 2 in both Krenz 

of Dryden, and the ſecond and fourth of Mil- A fs 2-8 
ton, to _— upon mu ſecond labile. 


* 
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at hus at Ae ee d. both food, cents retrograde or inverted ; the firſt Fyllable . 
of 201) turn d, and under open ſky ador d being ſtrong or acute, and the ſecond weak. 
re. The God that made Doth 4 air, n and The detriment. which the 1 meaſure ſuffers by, 
ll OO AO OT REN 480 this inverſion of the accents is ſometimes les 
*k | perceptible, when the verſes are carried one in- 
' n others the accent 18 equally upon two bu to another, but is eaten Wg in this. 
* les, but 18 both weak. dreck. where the vicious verſe concludes a peri- 
ery ns RE I ha - and i is yet more offenſive in rhyme, When 
we mn ren who ſhall in us extol | W attend to the flow of every ſingle 
ers Ine. This will appear by reading a couplet, 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 
3 ter, bay f tle in which Cowley, an author not ſuffciently 
5h ſnd as ht „ as now, thy gift of ſleep. | kaut of harmony, has committed, the ns. 
ugh n the firſt pair of ſyllables the accent i FOR OM | hi hats: lite 580 1 
nſi from the rigour of exactneſs, without any e „ 
_ 0. ala dba" ho ers Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs abound, 1 
; 1 | . d the ſof f ; 
the vel in the lines already cited, and more re. er rope Roe rr mw, a 
1 e — 1 8 In theſe the! * metre is very grofaly \ ; 
a lated by mihgling combinations of ſound di- 
$ us Thou 0 mad'> the ni ht, | y S E 
Jo ale emnipotent = 8 b a | rectly oppoſite to each other, as Milton expreſſes” Ky 
_ in his ſonnet,, by committing ſhort and long, and N I 
rely But, excepting in 1 6: pair of 8 ſetting one part of the meaſure at variance with" J 
| hich may be conſidered as arbitrary, a poet the reſt. The ancients, who had a language” 

3 ho, not having the invention or knowledge more capable of variety than ours, had two 1 
_ Milton, . has more need toallure his audience kinds of verſe, the Iambick, conſiſting of ert 7 
augen! cadences, ſhould ſeldom fuffer more and long ſyllables alternately, from which our 8 

2 an one aberration. from the rule in any e heroick meaſure is derived, and the Trochaick, 
f | conſiſting in a like alteration of long and ſhort. 
Pie There 3 are td lines in this paſſage more re- - Theſe were conſidered as oppoſites, and convey- 4 
1 amen, ed the contrary images of ſpeed and lawnels ; 
to confound them, therefore, as in theſe lines, 5 
| —This delicious gy is to deviate from the eſtabliſhed practice. But 
1 or us ; too 1 j Where thy abundance wants x the gr re Joe —— 1 = - 
artakers, and uncrop'd to the ground. neceſatie dne CAT TY cient to —_—— 
5 K . * nance, nor ſhould I have ſought auxiliaries on 
8 re the third pair © of fallables in the firſt, and fuch an occaſion againſt n at ett 1 
a Fa urh pair in the To verſe, have their ac- rage CEO pur kes . F 
vo. LXXXV l. rTuxspav, JANUARY 1 6 e 1 20 . __ 
1510 * e L234 Ws 16 SH 
3 ; OY — iracundus, iners, Vinoſus, — % 3883 e lon ei, 
leep. CCC 5 Nemo adeo ferus eft, ut non miteſeere p Mit, tore N Ab | 3 ; 
Si th a e eee e F 56 Eater 1 
3 that . 1 £ XP; 72 as: 5 —— 10 Gag Ee RW : 
s and | a Theflave 10 envy, anger 7 qvine, LE love, HORA 2 K 112 tat! >. eee E 2 ; 
d that bi: Tave) e of fhath, its excellence ſis ove; 3 1 Malle dt 09. 1 | | 
7 and R itſelf ſhall fear ifs 4 ue Lats Aon; 2 2462. 4 3 bib * 4 
eſpect r ve . uf: + FRANGIS-,, > 120415 vin. 
all ans 
5 | 447 few things are fo tiberatly beide good advice ai, ten pj . — | 
N 1 ſquandered with, 10 lette Fees, * Lak, 4 wa Ws rt ren: 1 1 
Rok FFF . 200 algo haves, mn 


” 


* 
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- tick perſuaſion, is uſual] 


* 


means of removin it. 
tant and noble enquiry, for little would be 
wanting to the pineſs of life, if every man 


could conform to the right a 25 toon as he was 


ſhown it. 
This perverſe ne left of ad moft ritutary pre- 
cepts, and ſtubborn reſiſta e of the moſt pathe- 


whom the counſel is received; and we often 
hear it mentioned as 4 fgn of hopeleſs depra- 
vity, that though good advice was given, it bas 
wrought no reformatign · 


Others, who imagine e to haye 


quicker ſagacity and deeper penetration, have 


found out, that the inefficacy of advice is uſu- 
ally the faylt. of the counſellor, and. rules have 
| ortant duty. 


been laid down, by which this 1 
may be ſucceſsfully performed : we are directed 
what tokens to diſcover the favourable, mo- 


ment. at which the heart is diſpoſed for the ope- 


ration of truth and, reaſon, with. what addreſs, 


to Ras: RPA * vehicles to au 


END. 


"ES 


eee. maxims, m with 3 
mence and inculcated with importunity, but 


filing for zr of particulgrxeſerenee ap in 


mediate ication. 


It ĩs not often that any man ca wh 
knowledge of another, as is ee 
inſtruction uſeful. We are ſometimes nat our- 


| ſelves conſcious of the —— motives of our 


actions, and when we know them 


our firſt care 
is to hide them from the ſighit * 


"others, ad 


0 often from thoſe moſt diligently," Whoſe ſuperi- 


ority either of power or under ing may inti- 
dier them o inſpect our lives, ;.it ihobgraſoro-rery 
grobable that be w = exideayc urs £ cure of ou 
Milena ma ies, miſtakes their cduſe j 3 5 
that his ä avail becauſe lie 


{ 
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cerving the reaſons of this colnplaint, and the 
Ti is jndeed an impor- | 


impyted to him by 


without our permiſſion; for many would con. 


. 2 ne the rage with which the ſlothful, 


knows not t which of the aſfons orders; 1 
vitiated. 

ele; as it always gives a temporary ap. 
pearance of ſuperiority, cannever be very grate. 
ful, even when, it is maſt neceſſary or olt Judi 
cious. But for the ſame reaſon every one is ea. 
ger to inſtru& his neighbours. To be wiſeor t 


be virtuous, is to buy dignity and. importance 
at a high price, Hut when. nothing. is.neceſly 
to elevation but detection of the follies or the 


faults of others, no man js ſo. inſenſible tothe 
voice of fame as to rende on the . 


* 1 gee, quegue pain, 
Toller . nenn mage peer Org, 

4 11 VIC. 
New ways I muſt attempt, — — 
To raiſe ons and wing my flight to fame, 


hes: 


vile: is : fo » frequently the apparent motire 
of advice, that we, for the moſt part, ſummon 
our powers to oppoſe it without any very accu- 
rate enquiry whether it is right. Ft is ſufficient 
that another is s growing great in his own eyes z 
our expence, and affimes authority over u 


tentedly ſuffer the conſequences of their on 
miſtakes, rather than the infolence of him vn 
5 as their deliverer. 

It is, indeed, ſeldom foung. 3 any W 
tages are enjoyed with that moderation which 
the uncertainty of all human good fo powerfull 
enforces ; and therefore the adviſer may juſty 
"ue, that, be has. inflamed the. oppgſiti 
which. he laments by arrogance and | ſupercil- 
ouſneſs. He may ſuſpect, but needs not haſtl 
to condemn himſelf, for he can rarely be certai 


- that, the; ſofteſt lngwage, on the, moſt hum 


diffidence, would have eſcaped reſentment ; ſanct 
ſcarcely any degree of circumſpection can pre 


| the. impotent, and the unſucceſsful, vent ther 
diſcontent upon thoſe that excel them, M. 
deſty Itſelf, il it is praiſed, will be envied; and 
there are minds ſo i impatient of inferiority, thi 
*their gratitude is à ſpecies of revenge, and tht) 
return benefits,” not becauſe recompence 1s 4 
BY A but becauſe obligation is A pain, 

e un f thoſe whoy the love of then 
n has thus far corrupted, Is perhaps not 
great 3 ; but there are few ſo free from vanity, * 


not to dictate to thoſe who will hear their in- 
ſtructions, With a viſible ſenſe of their dun be⸗ 


neficence 3 few to whom it is not uhp 
dat ing to receive documents, however tenderly * 
dts cautiouſly delivered, or who are not willing to 
9 raiſe themſelves from pupillage, by diſputing 
KY the propoſitions of their teacher. - | 
(ance It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonſus of 
Kaan Arragon, that dead counſellors are ſafeſt. The 
. the grave puts an end to flattery and artifice, and 
0 the the information that we receive from books 18 

ure from intereſt, fear, or ambition. Dead 

counſellors are likewiſe moſt inſtructive; be- 
a cauſe they are heard with patience and with re- 
014, verence. We are not unwilling to believe that 
IR, man wiſer than ourſelves, from whoſe abilities 
Nang, we may receive advantage, without any danger 
ie. of rivalry or oppoſition, and who affords us the 
DEN, light of his experience, without hurting our 

eyes by flaſhes of inſolence.  _ 
notine By the conſultation of books, whether of dead 
n or living. authors; many temptations to petu- 

MEE Jance and oppoſition, which occur in oral con- 
heient ferences, are avoided; An author cannot ob- 
yes N crude his advice unaſked, nor can be often ſuſ- 
er pected of any malignant intention to inſult his 
enn. readers with his Knowledge or his wit. Vet ſo 
1 prevalent is the habit. of comparing ourſelves 
m who with others, while they remain within the reach 

of our paſſions, that books are ſeldom read with 
dvan- BW complete impartiality, but by thoſe from whom 
which i the writer is placed at. ſuch a diftance that his 
erfulr BW life or death is indifferent. 

Juſt We fee that volumes may be nets, and 
glitin WW peruſed with attention, to little effect; and that 
ereil maxims of prudence, or, principles of virtue, 
haſti may be treaſured in the memory without influ- 
certau encing the condu... Of the numbers that paſs 
numbl BW their lives among books, very few read to be 
3 finct made wiſer or tee 2 pply any n a 
an ple- 
othful, 1133 F 4 
at ther 5 
| Mo- . 

d; and ; 
y. that P 
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| by axioms | of- juſtice.” They propoſe either to 


© he may havg no further deſign than to fill up 
his hour. A ſtudent may eaſily exhauſt his 
life in comparing divines and moraliſts, with- 


employed, may enable them to gai 


which, honeſtly exerted, he may benefit man- 


have been paſſed over without conſideration. 


of vice to themſelves, or try their o] manners 


conſume thoſe hours for which they can find no 
other amuſement, to gain or preſerve that-re- 
if ſpect which learning has always obtained; or 
to gratify t their gurioſity with knowled ge, whichy 
like treaſures buried and forgotten, is of no uſe 
to others or themſelves. 

© The preacher,” fays a French author, may 
© ſpend an hour in explaining and enforcing a a 

« precept of religion, without feeling any im- 

« preſſion from his own performance, becauſe 


out any reel regard to morality or reli- 
gion'; he may be learning, not to live, but to 
reaſon ; he may regard only the elegance of 
ſtyle, juſineſs of argument, and accuracy of 
method; and may enable himſelf to criticiſe 
with. judgment, and diſpute with ſubtilty, while 

the chief uſe. of his volumes is unthought W,- © 
his mind is unaffected, and his ye is | pnte- 
formed. 

But though wrath and” "ite are thus fre- 
quently « defeated by pride, obſlinacy, of folly,” 
we are not allowed to deſert them: tot whoever 
can furniſh arms which they | hitherto have not 
n ſome hearts 
which would have reſiſted any {IVY methdc of 
attack. Every man of e genius ; has ſome arts of 
fixing the attention pecuſiar to himſelf, by 


kind; for the arguments for purity of life fail 
of their due influence, not becauſe they have 
been conſidered and confuted, but becaufe they 


To the poſition of Tully, that if Virtue could 
be ſeen, the muſt be loved, may he added, that 
if Truth "oY be heard, "os muſt be 1 


— 
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Cum tabulis animum cenſoris fumet honefti ; | 
Audebit quacunque minus ſplendoris habebunt, 
Aut fine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 
Verba movere loco, quamvis invita recedant, 


3 El verſentur N eee ia Veſtæ. 


But he that hath a curious piece defign'd; 


Hor. (0 


' When he begins, muſt take a cenſor's mind, 


1a 1 Too light and trivial, or too weak to bear 


' Severe and honeſt ; and what words appear : 0 : 


De wweighty ſenſe, nor worth the reader's care, 


HE RE is no Faden for genius, 
| « ſays uintilian, to be gained by writ- 

ing on things which, however neceſſary, have 
little ſplendor or ſhew. The height of a build- 
« ing attracts the eye, but the foundations lie 
'« without regard. Vet fince there is not any 
© way to the top of ſcience, but from the loweſt 
parts, I ſhall think nothing unconnected with 
the art of gratory, which he that wants can- 
© not be an orator." _ 


Confirmed and animated by this illuſtrious, 


precedent, I thall continue my enquiries into 
Milton's art of verſification. 


ſing lines into ſyllables, and whatever ridicule 
may be incurred by a ſolemn deliberation upon 


accents and pauſes, it is certain that without 
this petty knowledge no man can be a poet; 
and that from the proper diſpoſition of ſingle 


ſounds reſults that harmony that adds force to 
reaſon, and gives grace to ſublimity ; that ſhac- 
kles attention, and governs paſſions, 


That verſe may be melodious and pleaſing, i it 


is neceſſary, not only that the words be ſo rang- 


ed as that the accent may fall in its proper 


place, but that the ſyllables themſelves be ſo 
\ choſen as to flow ſmoothly into one another. 
This is to be effected by a proportionate mixture 
of vowels and conſonants, and by tempering 
the mute conſonants with liquids and ſemi- 


vowels. The Hebrew grammarians have ob- 


ſerved, that it is impoſſible to pronounce two 


conſonants without the intervention of a vowel, 


or without ſome emiſſion of the breath between 


7 
(| 


Since, however 
minute the employment may appear, of analy. 


Sate off ; tho" ſtubborn, they are loth to move, | 
Aud tho" * abe fancy, —_ tho" ave ve. | 


"CRETEN. 


one and the othir; this is e and more per. 


ceptible, as the Gund of the conſonants awe 


leſs harmonically conjoined, and, by conſe. 


quence, the flow of the vers? is 3 inter- 
rupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden; that a line of | 
monoſyllables is almoſt always harſh. This, 


with regard to our language, is evidently true, 
not becauſe monoſyllables cannot compoſe har- 


mony, but becauſe our monoſyllables being of 

Teutonick original, or formed by contraction, 

commonly begin and end with conſonants, a— 
very lower faculty 


Of ſenſe whereby they hear, ſee ſmell, was, ** 


The difference of harmony ariſing principaly 
from the collocation of vowels and conſonants, 


will be ſufficiently” conceived: vy _—_ to 


the following 2 am D 


Immortal Amatzdit—thire grows © | 

And flow'rs aloft, ſhading the fount of life, 

And where the river of bliſs through midſt of 
Heav'n 8 

Rola o' er Elyſian flow'rs her amber fiream; 

With theſe that never fade, the ſpirits elect 

Bind their AO" locks irwreath'd aui 
beams. 


The ſame . that I a to be 
made between the fourth and ſixth verſes of this 
paſſage, may be repeated between the laſt lines 
of the following quotations: 


Under foot the violet, 


* 


avith 


to be 


f this 
lines 


N 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in-lay 
Broider'd od ol ro more e Shaw with 
Of coſtlieſt lbs | 


Herei in cloſe MITT 


With flowers, 1 and tent 


herbs, 
Eſpouſed Eve firſt deck'd her 9 7451 bed; 
Aud ſieav'uly choirs the ö R 


Milton, whoſe ear had been nant; not 
only to the muſick of the ancient tongues, 
which, however vitiated by our pronunciation, 
excel all that are now in uſe, but to the ſoftneſs 
of the Italian, the moſt mellifluous of all mo- 
dern poetry, ſeems fully convinced of the unfit - 
neſs of our language for ſmooth verſification, 


and is therefore pleaſed with an opportunity of 


calling in a ſofter word to his aſſiſtance 5 for 


this reaſon, and I believe for this only, he ſome- 
times indulges himſelf in a long ſeries of proper 


names, and introduces them where _— __ — ; | the 
chief defect is ruggedneſs and aſperity, and hass 


tle but muſick' to his poem. 


, — The richer ſeat 
Of Atabalipa, and yet unſpoil'd 


' Guiana, whoſe great * Gerion' s ſons 


4 


Call 1 Deen 


The e an Denny why views: 
At evening, from the top of Feſole | 
Or ps i to I new lands 


He has indeed dans more attentive to wkis ſyl- 


lables than to his accents, and does not often 
offend by collifions of conſonants, or openings 
of yowels upon each other, at leaſt not more of- 
ten than other writers who have had leſs impor- 
tant or complicated ſubjects to take 28 their 


care from the cadence of their lines. 


The great peculiarity of Milton's en ; 
tion, compared with that of later poets, is. the 
eliſion of one vowel: before another, or the ſup- 
preſſion of the laſt ſyllable of a word ending with 
a vowel, 1 E ne PS et the: Were 


word. Os 


\ 


Oppreſſes elſe with ſarfeit, and 50 turns 
Wiſdom to ne as Eee, to wind. © 


+» 44S * 
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EO | 
This licence, though now diſuſed in Engliſh + 
poetry, was practiſed by our old writers, -and is 


allowed in many other languages, ancient and 
2 modern; and therefore the criticks on Paradiſe : 


Loft have, without much deliberation, - com- 
mended Milton for continuing it. But one lan- 
guage cannot communicate its rules to another. 


. We have already tried and rejected the hexameter 


of the ancients, and double cloſe of the Itali- 
ans, and the alexandrine of the French; and 
the eliſion of vowels, however graceful it may 
ſeem to other nations, may be very unſuitable ; 
to the genĩus of the Engliſh tongue. 
There is reaſon to believe that we have . 
gently loſt part of our r yowels, and that the filent 
e which our anceſtors added to moſt of our mo- 
noſyllables, was once vocal. By this detrun- 
cation of our ſyllables, our language is over- 
ſtocked with conſonants, and it is more neceſ- 


ſary to add vowels to the beginning of words, . 


than to cut them off from the end. | 
Milton therefore ſeems to have ſomewhat miſ- 
taken the nature of our language, of which the - 


left our harſh cadences yet karſher. But his 
eliſions are not all equally to be cenſured; in 
ſome ſyllables they may be allowed, and per- 


haps in a few may be ſafely imitated.. The ab- 
ſciſſion of a vowel is undoubtedly vicious when 

it is ſtrongly ſounded, and makes, with its aſ- 

ſociate en a full and _— TIER 


mY 33 may to — one be found, .. 


No ingrateful food, and fodd alike theſe p pure. 
ee fubſtances require... | _— 8 w 


Device e fables be, 
FO 1 ad and of CEO taſte 


3 now approach'd | 
For we have alſo GO and our mom. 


or gueſts he e e - 1 
n and kills their infant males. 


And vital Virtue infus d, 5 "yy iN 


. Throughout the fluid maſs.— 


| God made thee of choice his own, andof his | 
1 „ 
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rnuſick is injured, and in ſome the meaning ob- 


| ſruted. There are other lines ih which the 
vowel is cut off, but it is ſo faifthy p renounced 
in common: ſpeech, chat the loſs of it in poetry is 
ſcarcely perceived; and therefore ſuch mop: 


gr IO IE Ons. 


Nature Beedle | 


Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 


Abotninable, inutterabir; and worſe 
Than mm eg have feier denn 

, — the ere 4. 615 
They view'd the vaſt immenſurabie abyſs. 
Impemetrubie, impal'd with cireling fire. 
To none PECANS | in earth. or heav'n. 


wb even thele colitraBiiine envieaſe ; the 
roughneſs of language tos rough 1 0 and 
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I believe ey: reader will agree that in all 
thoſe paſſages, though wot equally in all; the 


though in long poems chey may be ſometimes 


ſuffered; it never can be faulty to ferbear them. 


Milton frequently uſes in his poems the hy. 


permetrical or redundant line of even ſyhables. 


—  Thos-it hall befall 
Hiri 'who to wortlr is woman over - truſtiꝶg 5 


: r 


1 allo ard in onen es. 


nn in exery 


page; but though they are not unpleaſing or 


diſſonant; they ought not to be admitted into 


| heroick pottry, ſince the narrow limits of our 


langutige allow us no other diſtinction of epick 


and tragick meaſures, that is afforded by the 


liberty of changing at will the terminations of 
the dramaticklines, and bringing them by that 
relaxation of metrical rigouy nearer to proſe. 
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onde, whom vers is no reaſon to ſul⸗ 


pect of being a favouter of idleneſs or li- 


bertiniſm, has advanced, that whoever hopes 
to employ any part of his time with efficacy and 
vigour, muſt allow ſome of it to paſs in triftes. 


Ie is beyontl the powers of humanity to ſpend a 
whole life in profound ſtudy and intenſt medita- 


tion, and the moſt rigorous exacters of induſtry 


and ſeriouſneſs have appointed hours or relak- 
ation and amufement, 5 


It is certain, that, with or W our 3 


ſent, many of the few moments allotted ns will 


ſlide imperceptibly away, and that the mind 


will break from confinement to its ſtated taſk, 
into ſudden excurfiorts. | 
attention is preſtrved but for a ſhort time; and 
when a man ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet, and 
bends his thoughts to the diſcuiſion of any ab- 


ſtruſe queſtion, he will find his faculties conti- 


nually ſleuling: aw ay to more pleafing entettaid- 
ments. He often perceives himſelf tranſport- 


ed, he knows not how, to diftant tracts of 
thought; 2 returns to his firſt object as from 


Severe and cnnected 


% 


a a dream, without knowing whin he forſook * | 


or how long he has been abſtracted from it. 
It has been obſerved, that the moſt ſtudious 
are not always the moſt learned. There is, in- 


- deed, no great difficulty in diſcovering that this 


difference of proficiency may arife from the dif- 


ference of intellectual powers, of the choice of 


books, or the inconvenience of information. 
But I believe it likewiſe frequently happens, 


that the moſt recluſe are not the moſt vi 

_ proſecutors of ſtudy. Many impoſe upon the 
world, and many upon themſelves, by an expe- 

rience of ſevere and exemplary diligence ; when 


they, in reality, give themſelves up to the lux- 
ury of fancy, pleaſe their minds with regulit- 
ing the paſt, or planning out the future; place 
themſelves at will in- varied fituations of happi- 
neſs, and ſlumber away their days in voluntary 
viſions. In the journey of life ſome are left be- 
hind, becauſe they are naturally fecble and 


flow; ſome becauſe they miſs the way ; and 


many becauſe they leave it by elioicez and in- 
ſtead of preſſing onward with a ſteady pace, de- 


— 
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; light themſelves wid momentary. Sevintions; . 
| turn aſide to ny, flower, and e 


ſhade. 
There is Aale more fatatins. a man 
whoſe buſineſs is to think, than to have learned 


the art of regaling his mind with thoſe airy gra- 
cure of this mental malady, by deſt applica» 
tion to ſome new ſrady whiah.may- p de froth. 
ideas, and keep curwlity in parpatynl. motian, 
But ſtudy requares ſolitude; and ſalitode a 


tifications. Other vices or follies are reſtrained 


| by fear, reformed. by admonition, or rejected 


by the conviction which the compariſon of our 
conduct with that of others may in time pro- 
duce. But this inviſible riot of the mind, this 


ſecret prodigality of being, is ſecure from de- 


teftion, and fearleſs of reproach. The dreamer 
retires to his apartments, ſhuts out the cares 
and interruptions of mankind, and abandons 
himſelf to his own faney; new worlds riſe up 
before him, one image. is followed by another, 
and a long ſucceſſion of delights dances round 


him. He is at laſt called back to life by na- 


ture, or by cuſtom, and enters peeuiſh into ſo- 
ciety, becauſe he cannot model it to his own 
will. He returns from his idle excurſions with 
the aſperity, though not with the knowledge, of 
a ſtudent, and haſtens again to the ſame felicity 


with the eagerneſs of a man bent upon the ad- 
+ Yancement of ſome favourite ſcience. The in- 


fatuation ſtrengthens by degrees, and, like the 


| poiſon of opiates, weakens his powers, without 
any external ſymptom of malignity. 


It. happens, indeed; that theſe  hypoorites of 


learning are in time detected, and convinced by. 


diſgrace and. diſappointment of the difference- 


between the labour of thought, and the ſport 


of muſing. But this diſcovery is often not 
made till it ĩs too late to recover the time that 
has been fooled away. A thouſand accidents. 
may, indeed, awaken drones to a more early 
ſenſe of their danger and their ſhame. But they 
who are convinced of the neceſſity of breaking 
from this habitual-drowſineſs, too often relapſe 
in ſpite of their reſolution ; for theſe ideal ſe- 


aucers are always near, and neither any parti- 


cularity of time nor place is neceſſury to their 


influence z they invade the ſoulwithcut Warn- 


ing, and hade often charmed down reſiſtance * 
fore their approach i is perceived or fulpe&ed. - 
This captivity,” however, it is neceſſary r 
erery man to break, who has any deſire to be 
wite or uſeful; to dan his life with the eſteem of 
others, or to look back with ſatisfaction from 
his old age upon his earlier years. In order. to: 
"> uder ty, he muſt find the means way 


fure be found for e eee is not d 


from binklf; be mals in . 6 
Koick preaept, teach his. deſires to fx upon en- 
ternal things 3 he muſt adopt the je and the. 


pains of others, and excite in. his mind the want. 


of bocial pleaſures and aminable conumuniantion. 
It is, perhaps, nat Impoſſible to r the = 


ſtate dangerous to. thoſe ho are too much ac- 
cuſtomed to ſink inta themElves. Activ em- 
ployment, or public pleaſure, is generally #.ng- 
ceſſary part in this. intellectual regimen, with»: 
out which, though ſome. remiſſion may he ob- 


tained; a complete cure will ſearcely be afleed.. 


This is a formidable and obftinate diſeaſe of 
the intellect, of which, when it has once be- 
come radicated by time, the mady is- ane or the 
hardeft taſks of reaſon and: of vintue. 
elb attacks, therefore, —— 


poſed; and he that finds the frigid and narco- 


tick infection beginning to ſeize him, ſhould 


turn his whale attentian againſt it, and check it 


at the firſt diſcovery by proper counteraCtion. 
Phe great reſolution to be formed, when 
happineſs and virtue are thus formidably invad- 
ed, is, that no part of life be ſpent in a ſtate of 
neutrality or indifference; but that ſome plea- 


4 


voted to lahour; and that, whepgyer the · nece 
lary buſineſa aß life grows irkſome or diſguſt- 
ing, an e e d to dier. 
ſion and gaiet x. 

After the . which. the health: a the 
body requires, and: whichchave-themſals:a.na-, 


tural: tendeney to aftuete:: and. invigerate the: 


mind, the moſt eligible amuſement ef a rational 
being-ſeems to he that interchange af: thoughts, | 
which is pratifebin feeeapd.ealy-conyoeiation 5 
where ſuſpicion is baniſhed by: ewperieeces andy 
emulation by benevolence ;: where every man 
ſpeaks with no other neftraint; than umvilling · 
neſs to offend; and hears with e : 
tion than defire ta be pleaſed 42511 berg 
Pere muſt : be a time in ene 20 


fles 3. and:the only choice that nattug allorgs us, | 


is, to triſſe in company .or;along. To jcin ro- 
fit · with pleaſure, has been an old precept among 
men who haye had very. different conceptions of: 
profit. All haue agreed that aur amuſements, 
2 not terminate whally in the ns- 


ment which virtue can allow, ſome uſeful hints; 
nor can converſe on the moſt familiar topicks, 
without ſome caſual information. The looſe 
ſparkles of thoughtleſs wit may give new light 


doxical poſitions rectify the opinions. 


curity, are generally formed. A wiſe and good 
man is never ſo amiable as in his unbended and 
familiar intervals. Heroick generoſity, or phi- 
© loſophical diſcoveries, may compel veneration 
and reſpect, but love always implies ſome kind 
of natural or voluntary equality, and is only to 


| J7 T is very <ficult t to write on the minuter 
I parts of literature without failing either to 
pleaſe or inftrut. Too much nieety of detail 
diſguſts the greateſt part of readers; and to 
throw a multitude of particulars under general 
heads, and lay down rules of extenſive compre- 
henſion, is to common underſtandings of little 
uſe. They who undertake theſe ſubjects are 
therefore always in danger, as one or other in- 
convenience ariſes to their imagination, of 
frighting us with rugged wience, or ng us 
with empty ſound. 


indeed, opportunity to interſperſe paſſages that 
OY fail to relieve the languors of atten- 
| z and ſince, in examining the variety and 

as of the pauſes with which he has diverſi- 
fied his numbers, it will be neceſlary to exhibit 


the remarks may be well compenſated, by the 


5 diſquiſitions ſomewhat alleviated. | 
Milton formed his ſcheme of verſiicat: on by 


ment, but ee more or leſs to favare . 
vantage. He that amuſes himſelf among well 
choſen companions, can ſcarcely fail to receive, 
from the moſt careleſs and obſtreperous merri- 


to the mind, and the gay contention oy para- 
Every man finds himſelf differently afefed 

This is the time in which thoſe Si ie 

that give happineſs or conſolation, relief or ſe- 


be excited by that levity and cheerfulneſs which 
| diſencumbers all minds from awe and ſolicitude, 
invites 1 modeſt to N _ . the 


In criticiſing the work of Milton, there is, 


the lines in which they are to be found, perhaps 


exatnples, and their irk ſomeneſs of grammatical 
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timorous to * This eaſy. gaiety is | 
certain to pleaſg, whatever be the character of 
him that exerts it; if our ſuperiors deſcend | 
from their elxvation, we loye them ſor leſſen. 
ing the diſtance at which we are placed below 
them z and inferiors, from whom we can re. 
ceive no laſting advantage, will always keep 
our affections while their ſprightlineſs and mirth 
contribute to our pleaſure. . 


by the Gght of fortreſſes of war, and places of 
pleaſure z/ we look on the height and ſtrength of 
the bulwarks with a Kind of gloomy ſatisfaction, 
for we cannot think of defence without admit. 
ting images of danger; but we range delighted 
and jocund through the gay apartments of the 
palace, becauſe nothing is impreſſed by them 
on the mind but joy and feſtivity. Such is the 
difference between great and amiable charac. 
ters; with protectors we are ſafe, with un. 
* we are rel | | 
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What toil | in fender things! 


1 poets of th _ Rome, which he pro- 

poſed to himſelf for his models, ſo far as the 
difference. of his. language from theirs would 
permit the imitation. There are indeed many 
inconveniencies inſeparable from our heroick 
meaſure compared with that of Homer and Vir- 


gil; inconveniencies, which it is no reproach 


to Milton not to have overcome, becauſe they 


are in their own nature inſuperable z but againſt 


which he has ſtruggled with ſo much art and di- 


ligence, that he may at leaſt be ſaid to have de- 


ſerved ſucceſs. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be con- 
dered as conſiſting of fifteen ſyllables, ſo melo- 
diouſly diſpoſed, that as every one knows who 
has examined the poetical authors, very pleaſing 


and ſonorous lyrick meaſures are formed from 


the fragments of the heroick. It is, indeed, 
ſcarce poſſible to break them in ſuch a manner 
but that invenias etiam digjecti membra poite, 


'fome harmony will Rill remain, and the due 


proportions of ſound will always be diſcovered. 
This mzaſure therefore allowed great variety of 
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2 | pauſes, and great liberties of connecting one 
be verſe with another, becauſe wherever the. line 
"0 was interrupted , either part ſingly was muſical, | 
al But the ancients ſeem to have confined this x pri- 

; vilege to hexameters ; for in their other mea- 
5 ſures, though longer than the Engliſh heroick, 
4 thole who wrote after the refinement of verſifi- 

cation, venture ſo, ſeldom to change their pauſes, 
ged that every variation may be ſuppoſed rather - 


compliance with neceſlity thas the choice. of 


h of judgment. . ; 
Milton was conſtrained RS the narrow li 


ion, 

5 mits of a meaſure not very harmonious i in the 
nit. 
led utmoſt perfection ; the ſingle parts, therefore, 
the into which it was to be ſometimes broken by 


"aA pauſes, were in dangerof loſing the very form 
the of verſe. This has, perhaps, notwithſtanding 
all his carey ſometimes happened. | 
As harmony is the end of poetical meaſures, 

no part of a verſe ought to. be ſo ſeparated from 
the reſt as not to remain ſtill more harmonious 
than proſe, or to ſhew, by the diſpoſition of the 
tones, that it is part of a verſe. This rule in 


the old hexameter might be eaſily obſerved, but 


in Engliſh will very frequently be in danger of 
1 WF riolation ; for the order and regularity of ac- 
cents extent well be perceived in a ſueceſſion of 
fewer than three ſyllables, which will confine | 
the Engliſh. poet to only five pauſes; it being 
ſuppoſed that, when he connects one line with 
another, he ſhould never make a full pauſe at 
leſs diſtance than that of three ſyllables from the 
beginning or end of a verſe. 
That this rule ſhould be univerſally and i in- 


granted; ſomething may be allowed to variety, 
and ſomething to the adaptation of the numbers 
to the ſubje& z but it will be found generally 


[dy its negle&t. 0 

Thus when a 2 ſyllable i is cut off from 
the reſt, it muſt either be united to the line with 
which the ſenſe connects i it, or be ſound La: 
If it be ne to the other line, it co 


1s no harmony in a ſingle ſound, becauſe Je. hs 


* 
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Defaming as pen what God derleres N 
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diſpenſably eſtabliſhed, perhaps cannot be 


neceſſary, and the ear will NN . to IE 


wich = to muſick be per for th re n 


e e gg . 


| * 


F n 


Pure ; and commands to ſome, leaves free eto all, | 


. 8 
— 


When two ſyllables Aare abſcinded 


from the reſt, they evidently want ſomeaſſociate 


L I Ae 
8 
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ſounds to make them een 1 


— — 5 0 


more wakeful chan to —— 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſt ral "og 


Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Meanwhile - 
To re- ſalute the world with ſacred ee, 
Leucothea wak d. „ : 5 Abt £3007 2 4 


He ended, and the ſun gave ſignal hib 
To the bright miniſter that watch'd : "he way 
His trumpet. + 567 IA — 


Firſt in the eaſt his add 2 was ben, 


Regent of day; and all th' horizon round 
Inveſted with bright rays, jocund to run 


1 


r ne ee the 


gray 
Dawn, and PE Pleiades, * him buen 


Shedding ſweet influence, * _ _. : 


— 


The ſame defect is n in the loin 


line, where the E 10 . the ſecond NE 
from the beginning. 

- pie MAI 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian her Ml 


In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had edfs ; 


To rapture, till the ſavage clamour drm / 


Both 2 and voice; nor could the muſe defend | 


| When the 10 falls upon the chit labs, 
or the ſeventh, the harmony is better preſerved ; 
but as the third and ſeventh, are weak ſyllables, * 


the period leaves the ear unſatisfied; and in 
N the ins part oſ oy | 


* R 


He, with his rid crew, 
Lay ith 'd, rolling i in the hiery gulph, 
Confounded though immortal. But his 


1 him to re © for now . 


thought 


Torwents, him. 6. 


no proportion to another. 3 15 SEA a 78 Ty 8 Ya oh | ge 1 - \ God——with frequ: nt — ES 


"Thi her will ſend his winged . 


we — 55 — 1 8 4 I 31 x 


On errands of ſupernal grace. 80 , 
The glorious t train aſcen! Hg. 
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It may be, 1 think, eſtabliſhed as a rule, chat 
a pauſe which coneludes a period ſhould be made 


for the moſt part upon a ſtrong ſyllable, as the 


fourth and ſixth; but thoſe pauſes which only 


' ſuſpend the ſenſe may be placed upon the weaker. 


Thus the reſt in the third line of the firſt paſſage 


ſatisfies the ear better than in the fourth, and 
the cloſe of the ſecond eee better than of 


the third. ' 

W The evil ſoon 
evo back, W (as a flood) on thoſe 
From whom it ſprung; impoſſible to mix 
With blefſeaneſs. | 


bat we by . | 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or o bind, 
One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild, 


The paths u bow era doubt not but our 
Joint hands | 
Will keep from wilderneſs with eaſe as wide 
As we need walk, * younger hands ere wg. 
Aſſiſt 11. 


The ret in the Sth place Segal ie; 


* 


convenience as in the ſeventh and third, that the 


ſyllable is weak. 


\ 


| Beaſt now with beaſt 'gan my and fowl pas 
fowl, 


And fiſh with fiſh, to . 0 all e | 


Devour d each other: nor ſtood much in We 
Of man, but fied kim, or with countenance 


grim, 
Ghar on him paſsing. 


The nobleſt and moſt majeſtic ane which 
our verſification admits, are upon the fourth 
and fixth ſyllables 3 which are both firongly 
founded in a pure and regular verſe, and at ei- 


ther of which e the line is ſo divided, that ad 


members participate of harmony. 5 ot 
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Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd, 


In preſence of the Almighty Father, es 


His 3 hard! in Oreb ſince, perhaps 


_ eachother, it will appear, that he has perform- 


Sa FS EAN WR £1 
Sc”. afeveettaſte te thaſe that ar tri 
EN |" But theſe thas have, know aal that danger's near. 


" 0 1E r beildgtoug ſeen their vota- without reward, put up their petition to 2 
8 nes n for the benefit of e 


But now at laſt the . influence _ 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heay'y 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim night 
A glimmering dation : here nature firſt begins 
Her fartheſt verge, and chaos to retire. 


But far above all others, if I can give any 
credit to my own ear, is the reſt upon the ſixth 
ſyllable, which taking in a complete compaſs of 
ſound, ſuch as is ſufficient to conſtitute one of 
our lyrick meaſures, makes a full and ſolenn 
cloſe. Some paſſages which conclude at thi; 
ſtop, I could never read without ſome Aron 
emotions of delight or admiration. 


Thou with the eternal wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter; and with her didſt play 


With thy celeſtial ſong. 


Or other worlds they ſeem'd, or * iſles, 

Like thoſe Heſperian gardens fam'd of old, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry yales, 
Thrice happy iſles. But who dwelt rue 21 
He ſaid not to Inquire, Ps 


He blew 


When Goddeſcended ; and, 11 once more 
To ſound at general doom. | 


If the poetry of Milton be examined, with ſe 
cant to the pauſes and flow of his verſes into 


ed all that our language would admit; and the 
compariſon of his numbers with thoſe who have 
cultivated the ſame manner of writing, wil 
ſhow that he excelled as much in the lower a 
the higher parts of his art, and that his {ill in 
harmony was not leſs _— his invention or ki 
1 0 


23 


Hon. Hans 


by a more equitable diltibution of riches ant 


1. 
4 , 
, I b 
* 


ſhe was now appointed to protect. 


honours. Jupiter was moved at a com- 
plaints, and touched with the approaching mi- 
{cries of men; whom the Sciences, wearied with 
rpetual ingratitude, were now threatening to 


forſake; and who would have been reduced by 


their departure to feed in the dens upon the maſt 
of trees, to hunt their prey in deſerts, ' and to 
periſh under the paws of pane gr and 
fercer than themſelves. | 

A Hnod of the celeſtials was Gene & con- 


| vened, in which it was reſolved, that Patro- 
nage ſhould deſcend. to the aſſiſtance of the Sci- 
ences. Patronage was the daughter of Aſtrea, 


by a mortal father, and had been educated in 
the tchool of Truth, by the goddeſſes, whom 


from her mother that dignity of aſpect, which 
miſtreſs that reſerve which Wa" her only acceſ- 


her preſence. Ts 


tion of all the powers that favour learning. 
Hope danced before her, and Liberality ſtood 
at her ſide, ready to Tcatter by her direction the 
gifts which F ortune, who followed her, was 
commanded to ſupply, As the advanced to- 


wazds Parnaſſus, the cloud which had long hung 


over it, was immediately diſpelled, the ſhades, 


guiſhed with chilneſs brightened their colours, 


and invigorated their ſcents ; the Muſes tuned 


their harps and exerted their voices; ; and all the 
concert of nature welcomed her arrival. 5 

On Parnaſſus ſhe fixed her reſidence, in A pa- 
lace raiſed, by the Sciences, , and adorned with 
whatever could delight the eye, Elevate the ima- 
gination, or enlarge the underſtanding, Here 
the diſperſed the gifts. of Fortune with the im- 


partiality of Juſtice, and the diſcernment. of 
Truth, Her gate ſtood always open, and Hope 
lat at the portal, inviting to entrance all hom 
the Sciences numbered in their train, The 


court was therefore thr onged with innumerable 


multitudes, of whom, though many returned 
diſappointed, ſeldom any had confidenee to com · 


plain; for Patronage was known to negle&t 
few, but for want of the due claims to her re- 
gard, Thoſe, therefore, who had ſolicited her 


THE ry 


She had 
ſtruck terror into falſe merit; and from her 
ible to thoſe whom the Sciences brought 5 into | 


She came down, with the general e 


before withered with drought, ſpread their ori- 
ginal verdure, and the flowers that had lan- 


fayour without ſucceſs, generally withdrew 


ER. Bn 783 
from publick notice; and either diverted 4 | 
attention to meaner employments, or endea- 
voured to ſupply their deficiencies by cloſer 4M 
plication. | 8 

In time, W the humber of thoſe who 
had miſcarried in their pretenſions grew ſo great, 
that they became leſs aſhamed of their repulſes 3 
and inſtead of hiding their difgrace in retirement, 
began to beſiege the gates of the palace, and ob- 
ſtruct the entrance of ſuch as they thought likely 
to be more careſſed. The decifions of Patronage, 
who was but half a goddeſs, had been ſometimes 
erroneous ; and though ſhe always made haſte to 


_ reftify her miſtakes, a few inftances of her 
fallibility encouraged every one to appeal from 


her judgment to his own and that of his com- 
panions, who are always ready to clamour in 
the common cauſe, and elate each other with - 
reciprocal applauſe. 

„Hope was a ſteady friend to the diſappointed, 
and Impudence incited them to accept 
invitation, and lay their claim again before Pa- 


tronage. They were again, for the moſt part, 


ſent back with ignominy, but found Hope not 
alienated, and Impudence more reſolutely rea- 


Jous3 they therefore contrived new expedients, - | 


and hoped at lat to prevail by their multitudes 
which were always i increaſing, and their perſe- 


'verance which Hope: and Impudence forbad them 
to relax, 


Ms Patronage having TER long a firanger to the 


heavenly aſſemblies, began to degenerate towards 


terreſtrial nature, and forget the precepts of Juf- 


tice and Truth. Inſtead of confining her friend- 

ſhip to the Sciences, the ſuffered herſelf, by. lit- 
tle and little, to contract an acquaintance with 
Pride, the ſon of Falſehood, by whoſe embraces 
the had twa daughters, Flattery and Caprice. 

Flat tery was nurſed by Liberality, and Caprice 
by Fortune, without any aſſiſtance from the leſ- 
ſons of the Sciences. 


Patronage began openly to adopt the ſenti- 


ments and imitate the manners of her huſband, 
by whoſe opinion ſhe no directed her deciſions 


with very little heed to the precepts of Truth; 
and as her daughters continually gained upon 
her affections, the Sciences loſt their influence, 
till none found much reaſon to boaſt of their re- 
ception, but thoſe whom Caprice or Flattery 
conducted to her throne. 
1 Io. who had ſo long waited and & 

e eee -t5 


— 


a ſecond 


miſcuous throng, aſſembled from every, corner þ 
of the earth, preſſing forward with the ptmoſt _ 1 


for the i inner doors were committed to Caprice, howe eyer fervile, or any affront, 


ers into che Hall f Ae but they: were 
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often . diſmiſſed for want os recommienda: ſoon diſcouraged from attending, for not only 
tion from the Sciences, were delighted to ſee the Envy and Suſpicion inceſſantly tormented them, 
power of thoſe 1 rigorous goddeſſes tending t to its but Impudence conſidered them as intruders, 
extinction. Their patroneſſes now reneyed and incited Infamy to blacken them. They 
their encouragements. Hope ſmiled at the ap- therefore quickly retired, but ſeldom without 
proach of Caprice, and Impudence Was always ſome: ſpots which they could ſcarcely waſh away, 
at hand to intr oduce her clients to Flattery. 3 and which ſhewed that they had once waited in 

Patronage had now learned to procure herſelf the Hall of Expe&ation. | 
reverence by ceremonies and formalities, and "The reſt continued to expect the happy mo. 
inſtead of admitting | her petitioners to an imme- ment, at which-Caprice ſhould beckon them tb 
diate audience, ;ordex d the antechamber to be approach ; 3 and endeayoured to pr opitiate her, 


| erected called among. mortals, the Hall of Ex - not with Homer ical harmony, r 


hectation. Into this hall the entrance was eaſy of great actions, or the recital of noble ſenti. 
to thoſe whom Impudence h had conſigned to Flat- ments, but with ſoft and voluptuous melady, 
tery, and it was ther efore crowded with a pro- intermingled with the praiſes of Patronage and 
ide, by whom they were. heard at once with 
oj ford and contempt. 4 

eagerneſs of deſire, "a agitated with a; the Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, when 


-. 


| anxieties of competition, they leaſt expected i it, and heaped by Patronage 


They entered this general receptacle with 2. w.th the gifts of Fortune, but they were from 
dour and alatri ity, and made no doubt g " ſpeed) that time ; chained to her foot-ſtool, and con- 
acceſs, under the conduct « of F lattety,. to the gemnesi to regulate, their lives by her glances 
preſence, of Patronage, But it generally hap- and her nods th 1. ſeemed proud f their ma- 
pened that. they were here left to their deſtiny, nacles, apd ldom complained of 


however con- 
who opened and ſnut them, as, if ſeemed, by temptpous ; yet they were often, notwithſtand- 
chance, and rejected or admitted without any in their uns, ſeized on a ſudden by Ca- 
ſettled rule of diſtinction. In the mean time, price, diveſted of their ornaments, and thru 
the miſerable attendants were left to wear out back into the Hall of Expect ation. 

their lives in alternate exultation and dejeftion, Here they mingled again with the tumult, 
delivered up to the ſport of Suſpicion, who was and all, except a few. whom expert ience had 


always v whiſ pering into their ear deſigns againlt tapght to ſeek happineſs i in the regions of liber: 


them which \ were never for med, and of Envy, ty, continued to Tpend hours, and days, and 
who diligently pointed out the good fortune of years, cour ting the ſmile of Caprice by the arts 
one or other of their competitors, Infamy flew of Flattery ; till at length pew crowds preſſed 


| round the hall, and ſcattered mildews from her in upon them, and drove t them forth at different 


Wings, with which every one was ſtained ; Re- outlets into the habitations of Diſeaſe, and 
putation followed her with lower flight, and en- Shame, and Poverty, and Deſpair, where they 
deavoured to hide the blemiſhes: with paint, paſſed the reff of their lives in narratiyes of pro- 


which was immediately bruſhed away, or ſepa- miſes and breaches, of faith, of joys and for- 
rated of itſelf, and let the ſtain more viſible ; 5 rows, of hopes and | diſappointments. 
nor were the ſpots of. infamy ever effaced, but The Sciences, after a thouſand indignities 


with Iimpid water effuſed by the hand of Time retired from the palace of Patronage, and hay- 
from a well which ſprung up beneath the throne ing long wandered over the world in grief and 
of Truths © Li 55 diſtreſs, were Jed at laſt t to the cottage of Inde- 

It fr requently happened that Science, unwil- pendence, the daughter of Fortitude; ; Where 


ling to loſe the ancient prerogative of recom- they were taught by Prudence and Parſimony t to 


mending to Patronage, would lead her follow 5 e themſelves i in dignity and quiet. 
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Perſtringis aures, jam litui firepunt. 


Hor. * e Nog 


| Lo! now the clarion' t unice I hear, e *. 
Its threatning mur murs fierce mine ear; 
| end in thy lines with brazen breath 


The r — the charge . 8 


7 has been On obſerved; at 4 idea of 
i beauty is vague and undefined, different in 


different minds, and diverſified by time or place. 


It has been a term hitherto uſed to ſignify that 
wlüich pleaſes us we know not why, and in our 
arprobation of which we can juſtify ourſelves 
only by the concurrence of numbers, without 
much power of enforcing our opinion upon 
others by any argument, but example and au - 
thority. It is, indeed, o little ſubje& to the 
examinations of reaſon, that Paſchal ſuppoſes 
it to end where demonſtration begins, and 
maintains, that without incongruity and abſur- 
dity we cannot ſpeak of geometrical beauty, 

To trace all the ſources of that various plea- 
ſure which we aſcribe. to the agency of beauty, 
or to diſentangle all the perceptions involved i in 
its idea, would, perhaps, require a very great 
part of the life of Ariſtotle or Plato. It is, 
however, in many caſes, apparent that this 
quality is merely relative and comparative; that 
we pronounce. things beautiful becauſe, they 
have ſomething, which we agree, for whatever 
reaſon, to call beauty, in a greater degree than 
we have been accuſtomed to find. it in other 
things of the ſame kind; and that we transfer 
the epithet as our knowledge increaſes, and ap- 


propriate it to higber excellence, when higher | 
been particularly celebrated by Dionyfius of 


excellence comes within our view, . 

Much of the beauty of writing is of this 
kind; and therefore Boileau juſtly remarks, 
that RON which have ſtood the teſt of time, 


and been admired through all the changes which 


the mind of man has ſuffered from the various 


revolutions of knowledge, and the prevalence 


of contrary cuſtoms, have a. better claim to our 


regard than any modern can boaſt, becauſe the 


long continuance of their reputation proves chat 
they are adequate to our faculties, and * N 
ble to nature. r 

Fs is however, the taſk of cri. in to eta. 


FxAxcis. 
Þlith principles; to improve opinion into "OY 
ledge ; and to diſtinguiſh thoſe means of pleaſ- 
ing which depend upon known cauſes and rati- 
onal deduction, from the nameleſs and inexpli- 
cable elegancies which appeal wholly to the fan- 
cy, from: which we feel delight, but know not 
haw they produce it, and which may well be 
termed the enchantreſſes of the ſoul. Criticiſm 
reduces thoſe regions of literature under the do- 
minion of ſcience, which have hitherto known 
only the anarchy of ignorance, the caprices of 
fancy, and the tyranny of preſeription. 
There is nothing in the art of verſifying ſo 
— expoſed to the power of imagination as 
the accommodation of the ſound to the ſenſe, or 
the repreſentation of particular images, by the 
flow of the verſe in which they are expreſſed. 
Every ſtudent has innumerable paſſages; in 
vrhich he, and perhaps he alone, diſcovers ſuen 
reſemblances; and ſince the attention of the 
preſent race of poetical readers ſeems particu- 
larly turned upon this ſpecies of elegance, 1 
ſhall endeayour to examine how much theſe con - 
formities have been obſerved by the poets, or 
directed by the criticks, how far they can be eſ- 
tabliſhed upon nature and reaſon, and on what 
occaſions they have been practiſed by Milton. 
Homer, the father of all poetical beauty, hae 


Halicarnaſſus, as he that, of all the Poets, exhi- 
bited the greateſt variety of ſounds ; * For there 
* are,' ſays he, innumerable paſſages, in 
which length of time, bulk of body, extre - 
mity. of paſſion, and flillneſs of repoſe 3 0 or, 

in which, on the contrary, brevity,” ſpeed, - 
and eagerneſs, are evidently marked out by 
the ſound of the ſyllables. Thus the anguiſh 
© and flow pace with which the blind Polypheme 
15 grouped out with his hands the entrance of 
his cave, are perceived i in the exdelics g of * : 
35 verſes which TOON 1 
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of theſe inſtances, ſuch ſimilitude can be FM 
It ſeems, indeed, probable, that the 


veneration with which Homer was read, 


Mean time the cyclop raging with his — 
Spreads his wide arms, and ſearches round and 


7 round. 
| Porz. 


The eritick then deeds to ſhew, that the 
efforts of Achilles ſtruggling in his armour 
en the current of a river, ſometimes reſiſt- 

and ſometimes yielding, may be perceived 
in the eliſions of the ſyllables, the ſlow ſucceſſion 
of the feet, and the ſtrength of the conſonants. 


Ae 3 np” Ax xaos deere x N. 
"Is d d cax4 m1 wo" l edis 0 
N Bert corre | 


so oft the ſurge, in watry m mountains fad; 
Beats on his back, or burſts upon his head, 
Wet dauntleſs ſtill the adverſe flood he braves, 
And ſtill indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 

awd from ys ſides the 1 foil. 

PoPE. 

When Homer deſcribes: Pay th of men 
daſhed againſt a rock, he nee the moſt un. 
pleaſing and harſh 1 05 


Svy RJ Jow þ 5 6. 8 aer ain 


Kon]: i 15 EyxiPe>.0; getddis et bt, dad. 25 
vie,. Ken 
„ ann is bloody N 
Pnatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band, 


And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſtony floor: 
The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled 


gore. 


| Porz, 
And when he would rt before the eyes ſome- 
thing dreadful and aftoniſhing, he makes choice | 
af the ſtrongeſt vowels, and he a e 15 moſt 
difficult utterance. 
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Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon its field, 
| And, circling terrors filbd thi re ſhield, 
Pore, 
Nlany other examples Dionysos Wa anf 
but theſe will ſufficiently ſhew, that either he 
was fanciful, or we have loſt the genuine pro- 


nunciation, for 1 n not whether, in apy oge 


_ duced many ſuppoſititious beauties z for though 
it is certain, that the ſound of many of hi, 
verſes very juſtly correſponds with the things 
expreſſed, yet when the force of his imagina. 
tion, which gave him full poſſeſſion of every ob. 
ject, is conſidered; together with the flexibility 
of his language, of which the ſyllables might be 
often contracted or dilated at pleaſure, it wil 
ſeem unlikely that ſuch conformity ſhould by. 
pen leſs frequently even without deſign. 


It is not however to be doubted, that Vir, V 


who, wrote. amidſt the light of criticiſm, an 

who owed ſo much of his ſucceſs to art and k. 
"hawk endeavoured, among other excellencies, 
to exhibit. this Gmilitude ; 3 nor has he been les 
happy i in this than in the other graces of verſi. 
cation. This felicity of his numbers was, at 
the revival of learning, niſplayed with great ele. 
- ance by Midas in his Art of Poetry. 


Haud Jatis ef illis utcumque claudere verſum.— 
| Omnia ſed numeris vocum concordibus aptant, 
Atque fono quecungue canunt imitantur, et apta 
 Perboruen facie, et quæſito carminis ore, © 
Nam diverſa opus oft veluti dare wverfibus ora 
Hie melior motugue pedum, et pernicibus alit, 
Molle iam tacito laßſu Per le via radit: 

Ille autem membris, ac mole i ignavins ingent | 
Incedit tardo molimine ſubfidendo. | ; 
Ecce aliquis ſubit egregio pulcherrimus « ore, 
Cui lætum membris Venus amnibus afflat homrem, 
Contra altus rudis, informes oftenditet artus, 
Hirſutumque ſupercilium, ac caudam fonuſap, 
Tagratus viſu ſonitu illa tabilis ipſd.——— 
Ergo ubi j Jam nautg ſpumas ſalts ere ruentes | 
Incubuere mari, videas ſpumare reduetis 

| Convulſum remis, roftrifque ftridentibus £quer, 
Tunc longe ſale ſaxa ſonant,. tunc et Freta « ventif 
 Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere : littore fluftus 
Nlidumt rauco, atque refraia remurmurat unda 
Ad ſeopules, cumulo inſequitur præuptus aquæ non 
Cum vero ex alto | ſpeculatus cerula Nereus 
Lemiit i in morem ſtagni, Placidegue paludis, 
Labitum unct᷑a vadis abies, natat uncta carina. 
Venba etiam res exiguas anguſia ſequuntur, _ 
 Ingenteſque j Juvant ingentia : cumncta gigantem 
Vaſta decent, wultus immanes, peftora lata, 
Et magni membrorum artus, magna ofa lacertiqut 
ane adeo, ſquid EE et ine mag, 


N 


Ae er tecum quoque verba laborem 
Sguia: ſeu quando vi multa gleba coactingn 
Zternum frangenda bidentibus, equore ſeu cum 
Cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum. 
At nora fi fuerit damno, properate iubebo. 

di ſe forte cava extulerit mala vipera terra, 
Tolle moras, cape ſuxa manu, cape robora, paſtor; 
Ferte citi flammas, date tela, repellite peſtem. 
Iſe etiam verſus ruat, in precepſque-  feratur, 
lumenſo cum precipitans ruit Oceano nox, 
Aut cum perculſus graviter procumbit humi bot, 
Cumque etiam requies rebus datur, ipſa quoque ultro 
Carmina pauliſper curſu ceſſare videbis 

In medio interrupta : quierunt' cum freta ponti, 
Pofguam auræ poſuere, quieſcere protinus ipſum 
Cerzere erit, mediiſque incaptis fiftere verſum. 
Quid dicam, ſenior cum telum imbelle fine ictu 


| Invalidus jacit, et dęfectis viribus ager? 


Num quoque tum verſus ſegni pariter pede languet r 
Sanguis hebet, frigent eff@&te in corpore wires. 
Fortem autem juvenem deceat in arces, 
Evertiſſe domos, prefraaque quadrupedantum 
Pectora pectoribus perrumpere, flernere turres 


Ingentis, totoque, ferum dare funera campo. 


Tis not enough his verſes to complete, 

In meaſure, number, or determin'd feet. 

To all, proportion'd terms he muſt diſpenſe, 

And make the ſound a picture of the ſenſe ; 

The correſpondent words exactly frame, 

The look, the features, and the mien the ſame. 

With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 

This ſwiftly flies, and ſmoothly ſkims away: 

This blooms with youth and beauty in his face, 

And Venus breathes on ev ry limb a grace z 

That, of rude form, his uncouth members ſhows, 

Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough 
brows ; 85 5 

His monſtrous tail in many a fold and wind, 

Voluminous and vaſt, curls up behind; 

At once the image and the lines appear, 

Rude to the eye, and frightful to the ear. 

Lo! when the failors ſteer the pond*rous hips, 

And plough, with brazen "homey! the foamy 
deeps, | | 

Incumbent on the main that roars ents: | 

Beneath the lab'ring oars the waves reſound ] 


The prows wide echoing 1 the dark 2 | | 


found. 


To the loud call each diſtant idk eh} 2 


Toſt by the ſtorm the tow ring ſurges nile; 
While the horkk ocean beats the 1 fore, 


f 
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Daſh'd from the ſtrand, the flying waters roar. 


Flaſh at the ſhock, and gath'ring in a heap, 


The liquid mountains 1 and over-hang the 
f deep. | 


But when blue Neptune 055 lis car ſurveys, | 


| And calms at one regard the raging ſeas, 
Stretch'd like a peaceful lake the deep ſubſides, 


And thepitch'd veſſel o'er the ſurface glides. _ 
| When things are ſmall, the terms ſhould ftill 


he {oz 
For low words pleaſe us, 1 the N is low. 
But when ſome giant, horrible and grim, 


Enormous in his gait, and vaſt in ev'ry limb, 5 


Stalks tow' ring on; the ſwelling words muſt riſe 
In juſt proportion to the monſter's fize. _ 
If ſome large weight his 1 arms ſtrive to 
ſhove, 
The verſe too e the bang d words 
ſcarce move. 
When each ſtiff clod beneath the pond'rous 


plough | 


Crumbles and breaks, th . OF 


mult flow. 
Nor leſs, when pilots catch the friendly gales, 
Unfurl their ſhrouds, and hoiſt the wideratch'd 
But if the poem ſuffers from delay, 
Let the lines fly precipitate away; 
And when the viper iſſues from the brake, 
Be quick; with ſtones, and brands, abe, 
His if #, and drive wo ſerpent bat; * 
When night deſcends, or 
ſtrokes, 
And groaning, ta the earth dope the vaſt ox; 
The line too finks-with correſpondent ſound, 
Flat with the ſteer, and headlong to the ground. 
When the wild waves ee and 8 | 
ceaſe, Fl 0 | 
And had dhe roariage ts e . 
So oft we ſee the interrrupted ſtrain | 
Stopp'd in the midſ.—and with the ſilent main 
Pauſe for a ſpace—at laſt it glides again. 
When Priam ftrains his aged arms, to throw - 


unn'd by num rous 


His unavailing jaw line at the foe; 


(His blood congeal'd, and ev'ry nerve unſtrung) 
Then with the theme complies the artful ſong ; 
Like him, the folitary numbers flo, 
Weak, trembling, e Riff, and flow. 
Not ſo young Pyrrhus, who with rapid foree 5 0 
Beats down embattled armies in his courſe. 
The raging oth on FOO Lion we . 
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Burſts her ftrong gates, and ſhakes her 1 
walls; 
Provokes his flying courſer to the ſpeed, 
In full career to charge the warlike ſteed: 
He piles the field with mountains of the lain ;. 
He . ss he forms, he thunders thro' the plain. 
Pirr. 


From the Italian 3 bn ſeems to 1270 
tranſplanted this flower, the growth of happier 


climates, into a ſoil leſs adapted to its nature, 


and leſs fayourable to its increaſe. 


© vp 


Soft is the ſtrain bas Zephyr gently blows, 

And the ſmooth — in ſmoother numbers 
flows; 

But when loud billows laſh the ſounding ſhore, 

The hoarſe rough very ſhould like the torrent 
roar. 

When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock e vaſt weight to 
throw, 

The line too labours, and the Sade move flow ; ; 

Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 

Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along 

the main. 


From theſe lines, laboured with great atten- 
tion, and celebrated by a rival wit, may be 
judged what can be expected from the moſt dili- 
gent Ce la after this imagery of found. 
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The verſe intended to 3 NG ahi 
the vernal breeze, muſt be confeſſed not much 


to excel in ſoftneſs or volubility; and the {mooth 
ſtream runs with a perpetual. claſh of jarring 
conſonants. The noiſe and turbulence of the 
torrent is, indeed, diſtinctly imaged, for it re. 
quires very little ſkill to make our language 
rough ; but in thoſe lines, which mention the 
effort of Ajax, there is no particular heavinek, 
obſtruction, or delay. The ſwiftneſs of Ca. 
milla is rather contraſted than exeimplified; why 


the verſe ſhould be lengthened to expreſs (peed, 
will not eaſily be diſcovered, In the dactyls 


uſed for that purpoſe by the ancients, two ſhort 
ſyllables were pronounced with ſuch rapidity, as 


to be equal only to one long; they therefore na- 


turally exhibit the act of paſſing through a long 
ſpace in a ſhort time. But the alexandrine, by 


its pauſe in the midſt, is a tardy and ſtately 
meaſure; and the world unbending, one of the 


moſt fuguith and flow which our language af. 


fords, cannot much accelerate its motion. 
Theſe rules and theſe examples have taught 
our preſent criticks to enquire very ftudiouſly 
and minutely into ſounds and cadences. It is, 
therefore, uſeful to examine with what {kill they 
have proceeded ; what diſcoveries they have 
made; and whether any rules can be eſtabliſhed 
which may guide us MODE: in ſuch reſearches, 


No. xen. ' TUESDAY, FEBRUARY | 4, 1751. 
I eriar quid concedatur in il 


Enna flaminia tegitur cinis . latina. 


Juv. 


More ſafely truth to urge her claim profes, 285 


On mme books and tombs. 


HERE are * books on which more 


time is ſpent by young ſtudents, than on 


' treatiſes which deliver the characters of authors ; 
nor any which oftner deceive the expectation of 
the reader, or fill his mind with more opinions 
which the progreſs of his ſtudies and the en- 
creaſe of his knowledge oblige him to reſign. 

Baillet has introduced his collection of the 
deciſions of the learned, by an enumeration of 


the prejudices which miſlead the critick, and 
raiſe the paſſions in rebellion againſt the judg- 
His catalogue, though large, is imper- 


ment. 
tet; and who can hope to complete it? The 


beauties of writing have been ob. rved to be of- 


ten ſuch as cannot in the preſent ſtate of human 


i knowledge be evinced by evidence, or drawn 
out into demonſtrations; they are therefore 


wholly fybje& to the imagination, and do not 


force their effects upon a mind preoccupied by 


unfayourable ſentiments „ nor overcome the 


counter- action of a falſe principle or of ſtubborn 


partiality. 
To convince any man againk his will is wot 


| but to pleaſe him againſt his will is juſtly pro- 


nounced by Dryden to be above the reach of hu- 
man abilities. Intereſt and paſſion. will hold 
out long againſt the cloſeſt ſiege of diagrams and 


e ee impregu. br 


Dryd; 
critic; 
upon 
and A 


othery 
out {c) 
comp! 
hey ( 

Vo1 


gil or Homer, though they may give way in time 
to the batteries of Euclid or Archimedes. 

In truſting therefore to the ſentence of a cri- 
tick, we are in danger not only from that vanity 
which exalts writers too often to the dignity of 
teaching what they are yet to learn, from that 
negligence which ſometimes ſteals upon the moſt 
vigilant caution, and that fallibility to which 
the condition of nature has ſubjected every hu- 
man underſtanding ; but from a thouſand ex- 
trinſick and accidental cauſes, from every thing 
which can excite kindneſs or malevolence, ve- 
neration or contempt. mal 

Many of thoſe who have determined with 
great boldneſs upon the various degrees of lite- 
rary merit, may be juſtly fuſpe&ed of having 


1 paſſed ſentence, as Seneca remarks of Claudius, 
tely 1 to E | 155 
the Una tantum parte audita, 
i. Cape es nulla, 
aght without much Bash is the cauſe before 
ull them : for it will not eaſily be imagined of 
h, Langbane, Borrichitus, or Rapin, that they 
hey had very accurately peruſed all the books which 
* they praiſe or cenſure; or that, even if nature 
"4g and learning had qualified them for judges, they 
hes, could read for ever with the attention neceſſary 
to juſt criticiſm, Such performances, however, 
are not wholly without their uſe; for they are 
commonly juſt echoes to the voice of fame, and 
tranſmit the general ſuffrage of mankind when 
they have no particular motives to ſuppreſs. it. 
. Criticks, like the reſt of mankind, are very 
frequently miſled by intereſt. The bigotry with 
£ which editors regard the authors whom they il- 
. luſtrate or correct, has been generally remarked. 
uman Dryden was known to have wiitten moſt of his 
rawn criticaldifſertations' only to recommend the work 
efore upon which he then happened to be employed; 
o net nd Addiſon is ſuſpected to have denied the ex- 
ed by pediency of poetical Juſtice, becauſe his own 
+ 006 Cato was condemned to perith in a good cauſe. 
* There are prejudices which authors, not 
Ta | otherwiſe weak or corrupt, have indulged with 
N out feruple; and perhaps forme of them are fo” 
Lug complicated with our natural affections, that 
0 1 hey cannot caffly be tene 1 he” 
i ho vor. I. 
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10 aig and ſentiment ; ; and will for ever heart. Scarce; any can das with inhpartiality'a 5 
bid defiance to the moſt powerful ſtrains of Vir- compariſon between the writers of his own and 


another country z and though it cannot, I 
think, be charged equally on all nations, that 
they are blinded with this literary patriotiſm, 
yet, there are none that do not look upon their 
authors with the fondneſs of affinity, and eſteem 
them as well for the place of their birth, as for 
their knowledge or their wit. There is, there- - 
fore, ſeldom much reſpe& due to comparative 
criticiſm, when the competitors are of different 
countries, unleſs the judge is of a nation equally 
indifferent to both. The Italians could not far 
a long time believe, that there was any learning 
beyond the mountains; and the French ſeem 
generally perſuaded, that there are no wits or 
reaſoners Equal to their own. I can ſcarcely 


conceive, that if Scaliger had not conſidered 


himſelf as allied to Virgil, by being born in the 
ſame country, he would have found his works 


ſo much ſuperior to thoſe of Homer, or have 


thought the controverſy e of ſo much ol | 
vehemence, and acrimen i 44 
There is, indeed, one prejudice,” FRO. only 
one, by which it may be doubted whether it is 
any diſhonour to be ſometimes mil; guided. © Cris 
ticiſm has ſ> often given occaſion to the envious 
and ill-natured of gratifying their malignity, 
that ſome have thought it neceſſary to recom- 
mend the virtue of candour without reſtriction, 


and to preclude all future liberty of cenſure. - 


Writers poſſeſſec with this opinion are continu- 
ally enforcing civility and decency, recommend 
ing to criticks the proper diffidence of them- 


ſelves, and inculcating they veneration ws to ce 


lebrated names. 8 

I am not of opinion that theſe profeſſed ene- 
mies of arrogance and ſeverity have much more 
benevolence or modeſty than the reſt -of man- 
kind; or that they feel in their on heärts any 
other i intention than to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their ſoftneſs and delicacy, I Sme are modeſt 
becauſe they are timorous, and ſome are IP 
of praiſe becauſe they Hope to be repaid. 

There is indeed ſome tenderneſs due — 
writers, when they attack none of thoſe truths- 
which are of importance to the happineſs of 
mankind, and hive committed no other offence 
than that of betraying their own ignorance or 
dale 1 wc ne” it n to erate an 


e 


— 
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inſect who had provoked me only by buzzing in 
my ear; and would not willingly: interrupt the 
dream of harmleſs ſtupidity, or deſtroy the jeſt 
which makes its author laugh. Yet I am far 
from thinking this tenderneſs univerſally neceſ- 
"ſary ; for he that writes may be conſidered as a 
kind of general challenger, whom every one has 
a right to attack; ſince he quits the common 
rank of life, ſteps forward beyond the liſts, and 
offers his merit to the publick judgment. To 
commence author is to claim praiſe, and no man 
can juſtly aſpire to honour but at the hazard. of 

diſgrace. | 

But whatever be decided n contem- 
poraries, whom he that knows the treachery of 
the human heart, and conſiders how often we 
gratify our own pride or envy under the appear- 
ance of contending for elegance and propriety, 

will find himſelf not much inclined to diſturb ; 
there can be no exemptions pleaded. to "iii 
them from criticiſm, who can no longer ſuffer 
by reproach, and of whom nothing now remains 
but their writings and their names. Upon theſe 
authors the critick is undoubtedly at full liberty 


to exerciſe the ſtricteſt ſeverity, ſince he endan- 
32 _ his own fame, t like Ae when 5 
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he drew his ſword in the _ nal regions, @ 


counters phantoms which cannot be wand | 


He may indeed pay ſome regard to eſtabliſh 
reputation ; but he can by that ſhew of revereng 
conſult only his own ſecurity, for all other my. 


tives are now at an end. 


The faults of a writer of dn TY 
cellence are more dangerous, becaule the infy. 
ence of his example is more extenſive ; and the 
intereſt of learning requires' that they ſhould be 
diſcovered and ſtigmatized, before they have th 
ſanction of antiquity conferred upon them, and 
become precedents of indiſputable authority, 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Addiſor, 
as one of the characteriſtieks of a true critick 
that he points out beauties rather than faults, 
But it is rather natural to a man of learning 
and genius, to apply himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy 


of writers who have more beauties than faults 


to be diſplayed : for the duty of criticiſm is nei. 
ther to depreciate, nor dignify by partial re. 
preſentations, but to hold out the light of ra- 
ſon, whatever it may diſcover ; and to promi. 
gate the determinations of truth, whatever ſe 
— 8 1 
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po tht A. atque fidus 5 
Juden ter obſtantes cateruas 


| Explicuit ſua victor arma. 


| Perpetual magiſtrate is he Wh 
Mo keeps ftrif juſtice full in Ali; | | 
Who bids the crowd at awful diſtance gaze, Ke” we] : 
awd virtue; s arms idforion 0 yy" | GRE 2420 


T HE reſemblance > k 3 to 


the ſubject which they mention or de- 


ſcribe, may be conſidered as general or parti- 
cular; as conſiſting in the flow and ſtructure of 
a whole paſſage taken together, or as compriſed 
in the ſound of ſome emphatical and deſcriptive 
weeds, jar in the cadence and harmony of en 
verſes. | 

The engl . of the ſound to the 
ſenſe is to be found in every language which 
admits of poetry, in every author whoſe force 
of fancy enables him to impreſs images ſtrongly 
en his on mind, and yhelſe choice and variety 


* 5 
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of language 3 Dali with juſt repre- 


ſen ations. To ſuch a writer it is natural to 


change his meaſure with his ſubje&, even with- 
out any effort of the underſtanding, « or interven- 
tion of the judgment. To revolve jollity and 
mirth neceſſarily tunes the voice of a poet to 92 


and ſprightly notes, as it fires his eye with vi- 
vacity; and reflection on gloomy ſituations and 


diſaſtrous events, will ſadden his numbers, a 
it will cloud his countenance. But in ſuch paſ- 


ſages there is only the ſimilitude of pleaſure te 
pleaſure, and of grief to grief, without any im- 


mediate application to particular images. Tht 


0 


fame flow of | Joyous verſification will celebrate 
the jollity of marriage, and the exultation of 
triumph; and the ſame languor of melody will 
ſuit the complaints of an abſent lover, as of a 
conquered king. 4 

It is ſcarcely to be doubted, that on many oc- 
oafions we make the muſi ck which we imagine 
urſelves to hear; that we modulate. the poem 
by.our own diſpoſition, and aſcribe to the num- 


ve the bers the effects of the ſenſe. We may obſerve 
, and in life, that it is not eaſy to deliver a pleaſant 
y. meſſage in an unpleaſing manner, and that we 
diſon, readily aſſociate beauty and deformity with thoſe 


whom for any reaſon we love or hate. Vet it 
would be too daring to declare that all the cele- 
brated adaptations of harmony are chimerical ; 


tial feſtivity— 


tpn; ME” A. Jaidas U reha. 8 
yew, \ 
Hino, ava agu, Tous Fs bpelvoryes sg; 


Here ſacred pomp, and ial feaſt delight, 
And ſolemn dance, and ymeneal rite ; 

Along the ſtreet the deln brides are led, 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed; 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 


To the ſoft fiute, and cittern's ſilver ſound. 
PoPE. 


that Vida was ; Wibeh fancifal, os he ſup-. 
poſed Virgil endeavouring to repreſent by un- 
common ſweetneſs of numbers the adventitious 
beauty of OY ; 


Ceſariem nato genutrix, limenque juvente 
Purpureum, et lætos oculis Marat honores, 


repre- | 

tal to The Trojan chief appear'd i in open light, | 
with- Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright, 

eryel- His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 

ty and Had form'd his curling nes; and made his 
to gay temples ſhinez 

th vi- And giv'n his rolling eyes a ſparkling graces 


ns and 
rs, 4 
h paſ- 
ſure to. 
1y im- 

The 


And en a pat a on his face. 
or that Milton did not ae exemplify the 
harmony which he mentions : 


Fountain ! and ye chat warble as ye flow, 
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well adjuſted, and knew the compaſs and variety. 


as" 


that Homer had no extraordinary attention to 
the melody of his verſe when he deſcribed a nup- 


Suitable grace diffus d, fo well he feign'd; 


In curls on either cheek play d: wings he wore 
Of "_ a colour d P / e with Sold. 


His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 


Os, 3 ue ; Deo milis : namque i decoram - 
1 ha 15 With regal ornament: a middle pair 


Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and round 


DRYDEN, | 


1 in imitation of the noiſes which they lgnify. 


compenſated by the repreſentation of Raphael, 


211. 
Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praiſe. 


That Milton underſtood the Kaen of inn 


of the ancient meaſures, cannot be doubted, 
ſince he was both a muſician and a critick ; but 
he ſeems to have conſidered theſe e ee 
of cadence, as either not often attainable in our 
language, or as petty excellencies unworthy of 
his ambition; for it will not be found that he 
has always afigec the ſame caft of numbers to 
the ſame objects. He has given in two paſſages 

very minute deſcriptions of angelick beauty; 
but though the images are nearly the ſame, the 
numbers will be found upon 1 ) "or 
different. 


And now a beipling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, and to ev'ry limb 


Under a coronet his flowing hair 


Some of the lines of this dn are ma. | 
ably defective in harmony, and therefore by no 
means correſpondent with that ſymmetrical ele- 
gance and eaſy grace which they are intended 
to exhibit, The failure, however, is fully ” 


which equally delights the ear and imagination. 
A ſeraph wing' d: ſix wings he eee 


Each ſhoulder broad, c came  manthing o'er his. 
breaſt | 


Skirted kis loins and thighs, with downy gold, 
And colours dipp'd in heav'n: the third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, | 
Sky-tin&ur'd grain! like Maia's ſon he ſtood, 
And ſhook his plumes, that hear'nly TRIER 
« fillfd 1 5 
The cream wide. — 8 | 
The 3 of a and ditin& £ 
images by an exact and perceptible reſemblance 
of ſound, is ſometimes ſtudied, and ſometimes - .. . 
caſual. Every language bas many words form- 


* e 2 


CY 
wy 
2 
4 


times exhibit the idea of corporeal bulk: 
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Such are Stridor, Balo, and Beatus, in Latin; 


and, in Engliſh, to grovol, to buzz, to hiſs, to 


Jarr. Words of this kind give to a verſe the 
proper ſimilitude of ſound, without much labour 


of the writer, and ſuch happineſs is therefore ra- 


ther to be attributed to fortune than ſkill ; yet 


they are ſometimes combined with great propri- 


ety, and undeniably contribute to- enforce the 
impꝛeſſion of the idea. We hear the pailing ar- 


roy in this line of Virgil 


Et fugit horrendum fridens elapſa 05 5 


Thi impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing. 
5 a P OP E. 


and the Laine of wal gu, in che deſrip- 


tion by Milton 


| Open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound 
Th' infernal doors, and on their den grate 
Harſh thunder. 


But many beauties of this kind, which the 
moderns, and perhaps the ancients, have ob- 
ſerved, ſeem to be the product of blind rever- 
ence acting upon fancy. Dionyſius himſelf 
tells us, that the ſound of Homer's verſes ſome- 
is not 
this a diſcovery nearly approaching to that of 
the blind man, who after long enquiry into the 
nature of the ſcarlet colour, found that it repre- 
ſented nothing ſo much as the clangour of a 
trumpet? The repreſentative power of poetick 
harmony conſiſts of ſound and meaſure ; of the 
force of the ſyllables ſingly altered; and of 
the time in which they are pronounced. Sound 
can reſemble nothing but ſound, and time can 
meaſure norhing but motion and duration. . 

The criticks, however, have ſtruck out other 
ſimilitudes; nor is there any irregularity of 
numbers which credulous admiration cannot 
diſcover to be eminently beautiful. Thus the 


P propriety of each of theſe lines has -been cele- 


* 


brated by writers whoſe opinion the world has 


_ reaſon to regard 


Vertitur interea cœlum, et ruit aas HOX — 


Meantime the rapid heav'ns rowrd down the 
light, 
And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night. F 


= - a 
— 
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Sternitur, exanimiſque tremens procumbit 10 
bos,— | 


Daw drops the beaſt, nor 5 a ſecond wounl; 
But ſprawls in pangs of death, and ſpurns th 
ground. 


| DR pts. 
Parturiun montes, naſcitur ridiculus Mts, 


The mountains labour, and a mouſe is born, 
| Roscommoy, 


If all theſe obſervations are juſt, there muſt he 
ſome remarkable conformity between the ſud. 
den ſucceſſion of night to day, the fall of ana 
under a blow, and the birth of a mouſe from: 
mountain; ſince we are told of all theſe image, 


that they are very ſtrongly impreſſed by the ſam 


form and termination of the verſe. 
We may, however, without giving way 


enthuſiaſm, admit that ſome beauties of thi 
| kind may be produced. A ſudden ſtop at a 


unuſual. ſyllable may image the ceſſation of 
action, or the pauſe of diſcourſe ; and Milton 
has very happily imitated the © of a1 
echo : 

I fled, and cried out death : 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 
From all her caves, and back reſounded death. 


The meaſure or time in pronouncing may be 
varied ſo as very ſtrongly to repreſent, not only 


the modes of external motion, but the quick or 


ſlow ſucceſſion of ideas, and conſequently the 
paſſions | of the mind, This, at leaſt, was the 
power of the ſpondaick and dactylick harmony; 
but our language can reach no eminent diverſ- 
ties of ſound. We can indeed ſometimes, by 
encumbering and retarding the line; ſhew the 
difficulty of. a progreſs made by ftrong efforts 
and with frequent i interruptions , or make a ſſon 
and heavy motion. - Thus Milton has imaged 
the toil of Satan ſtruggling through chaos 


So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Mov'd on: with difficulty and labour he— 


thus he has deſcribed the leviathans or whales 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their g gait, 


But he has at other times neglefed ſuch repre- 
ſentations, as may be obſerved in the volubility 
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tion tardy and reluctant— 
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and levity of theſe lines, Which expreſs; an ac- 


Deſcent an fall 
To us is adverſe. Who but feld of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Inſulting, and purſu'd us through the deep, 
With what confuſion and laborious flight oy 
We ſunk thus low? Th' aſcent is eaſy then. 


In another place, he deſcribes the gentle glide 
of ebbing waters in a line remarkably Wo 
and n: | 4 


Tripping ebb; that ftole 
With ſoft foot tow'rds the Sony who now had 
ſtopp'd e 
His a | | | 


It is not indeed to be expected, chat the found 
mould always aſſiſt the meaning, but it ought 
never to counteract it: and therefore Milton 
has here certainly committed a fault like that 
of the player, who looked on the earth when he 
implored the heavens, and to the heavens when 
he addreſſed the earth. 

Thoſe who are ie to find in Milton 
an aſſemblage of all the excellencies which have 
ennobold all other poets, will perhaps be offend- 
ed that I do not celebrate his verſification in 
higher terms; for there are readers who diſco- 
ver that in this palſage— | 
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So ſtretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 


6 long form is deſcribed in a long line; but the 


truth is, that length of body. is only mentioned 


in a ſow line, to which it has only the reſem- 
blance of time to ſpace, of an hour to a maypole. | 


The ſame turn of ingenuity might perform 
wonders upon the deſcription of the ark: 


Then from the mountains hewing timber tall, 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk; 8 
Meaſur'd by cubit, length, breadth, * height, 


In theſe lines the poet apparently deſigns to fn 
the attention upon bulk; but this is effected by 


the enumeration, not by hy meaſure z for what 
analogy can there. be between modulations of 


| ſound, and corporeal dimenſions ? ' 


Milton, indeed, ſeems only to have ee b 


this ſpecies of embelliſhment ſo far, as not te 


reje&t it when it came unſought ; which would 
often happen to a mind ſo vigorous, employed 
upon a ſubject ſo various and extenſive, He 
had, indeed, a greater and a nobler work to 
perform ; a ſingle ſentiment of moral or religi- 
ous truth, a ſingle image of life or nature; 
would have been cheaply loſt for a thouſand 
echoes of the cadence to the ſenſe ; and he who 
had undertaken to vindicate the ways of God to 
man, might have been accuſed of neglecting his 


cauſe, had he laviſhed much. of bio attention 


upon * and ſounds. 


FEBRUARY, 1 12, 1751. 


Parcus Deprum cultor, et infrequens, | 
nſanientis dum ſapientiæ | 
- Conſultus erro; nunc retrorſum © . 


2 relictos. 


. | : | A fugitive from heav'n and prayer, 


Vela dare, 1 iterare ce | ER i EY 


b ; 


I mack'd at all religious fear, 
| Deep ſcienc Cd in the maxzy lore 


| Of mad nnn: but now 


8 . : : £ Heiß ſail, and back my voyage plow 
| | To that blef harbour, which 4 lift before, 
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SIR, 


HERE are many Tiſcaſes both A 
dy and mind, which it is far eaſier to pre- 


vent than to cure; and therefore I hope you will 


i 
\ 
L 


| Francis. 


think me employed i in an office not uſcleſs either 
to learning or virtue, if I deſeribe the ſymptoms 
of an intellectual malady, which, though at firſt 
it ſeizes only the paſſions, will, if not ſpeedily 
remedied, infec the reaſon, and, from blaſting 


. 
* 8 . 
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the bloſſoms of knowledge, proceed ; in time to 
| canker the root. 


I was born in the houſe of diſcord. My pa- 


rents were of unſuitable ages, contrary tempers, 


and different religions ; and therefore employed 


| the ſpirit and acuteneſs which nature had very 


liberally beſtowed upon both, in hourly diſputes, 


and inceſſant contrivances to detect each other 
in the wrong; ſo that from the firſt exertions of 
reaſon I was bred a diſputant, trained up in all 


the arts of domeſtick ſophiſtry, initiated in a 
thouſand low ſtratagems, nimble ſhifts, and ſly 


concealments ; verſed in all the turns of alter- 


cation, and acquainted v with the whole diſcipline 


of fending and prowng. + 


It was neceſſarily my care to preſerve the 
kindneſs of both the controvertiſts ; and there- 
fore I had very early formed the habit of ſuſ- 
pending my judgment, of hearing arguments 


with indifference, inclining as occaſion required 
to either fide, and of holding myſelf undeter- 
mined between them till I knew for what opi- | 


nion I might conveniently declare. 


Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the Mill of | 


: diſputation z and, as we naturally love the arts 
in which we believe ourſelves to excel, I did not 


in perpetual wrangles with my ſchool. fellows, 
and was never to be convinced or repreſſed by 


| logick. 


let my abilities lie uſeleſs, nor ſuffer my dexte- 


rity to be loſt for want of practice. I engaged 


any other arguments than blows, by which my 


_ antagoniſts commonly determined the contro- 
verſy, as I was, like the Roman orator, much 


more eminent tor eloquence than courage. 

At the univerſity I found my predominant 
ambition completely gratified by the ſtudy of 
TI impreſſed upon my memory a thou- 
ſand axioms, and ten thouſand diſtinctions, 
practiſed every form of ſyllogiſm, paſſed all my 


dlays. in the ſchools of diſputaticn, and flept 


every night with Smiglecius on my pillow. 

You will not doubt but ſuch a genius was 
ſoon raiſed to eminence by ſuch application: I 
was celebrated in my third year for the moſt art- 
ful opponent that the univerſity could boaſt, and 
became the terror and envy of all the as 
for philoſophical reputation. 

My renown, indeed; was not purchaſed. but 


at the price of all my time and all my ſtudies. I 


never ſpoke but to contradict, nor declaimed 


but in defence of a poſition univerſally ackno-w- 
ledlged to be falſc, and therefore worthy, in my 


” 
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opinion, to be adorned with all the eolours 
falſe repreſentation, and ſtrengthened with al 


the art of fallacious ſubtilty. 


My father, who had no other wiſh than to ſe 


his ſon richer than himſelf, eaſily concluded that 
I ſhould diſtinguiſh myſelf among the profeſſor, 


of the law; and therefore, when I had taken my 
firſt degree, diſpatched me to the Temple with, 


paternal admonition, that I ſhould never ſuffer 
myſelf to feel ſhame, for nothing but modeſty 
could retard my fortune. 

Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as I was, | 
had not yet loſt my reverence for virtue, and 
therefore could not receive ſuch dictates without 


horror; but, however, was pleaſed with his de. 


termination of my courſe of life, becauſe he 
placed me in the way that leads ſooneſt from the 
preſcribed walks of diſcipline and enden, u to 


the open fields of liberty and choice. 


I was now in the place where every one 
catches the contagion of vanity, and ſoon began 
to diſtinguiſh myſelf by ſophiſms and paradoxes, 
I declared war againft all received opinions and 
eſtabliſhed rules, and levelled my bagteries par- 
ticularly againſt thoſe univerſal principles which 
had ſtood unſhaken in all the viciſſitudes of lite- 


rature, and are conſidered as the inviolable tem- 


ples of truth, or the impragnable ndr of 
ſcience. 

I applied myſelf chiefly to thoſe parts of 
learning which have filled the world with doubt 


and perplexity ; and could readily produce all 


the arguments relating to matter and motion, 
time and ſpace, identity and infinity. 

I was equally able and equally willing to 
maintain the ſyſtem of Newton or Deſcartes, and 
favoured occaſionally the hypotheſis of Ptolomy, 
or that of Copernicus. I ſometimes exalted ve- 
getables to ſenſe, and ſometimes 3 ani- 
mals to mechaniſm. 

Nor was I leſs inclined to ke. the cradit 
of hiſtory, or perplex the doctrines of polity. 1 
was always of the party which 1 heard the com- 


_ pany condemn, 


Among the zealots of liberty I could harangue 
with great copiouſneſs upon the advantages of 
abſolute monarchy, the ſecrecy of its counſels, 


and the expedition of its meaſures; and often 


celebrated the bleſſings produced by the extinc- 
tion of parties, and precluſion of debates. 
Among the aſſertors of regal authority, I ne- 


ver failed to declaim with republican warmth 
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upon the 01 dual charter of pail liberty, 

the corruption of courts, and the folly of volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion to thoſe whom nature has levelled 
with ourſelves. it * 

I knew the defects of every ſcheme 5 govern- 
ment, and the inconveniencies of every law. I 
ſometimes ſhewed how much the condition of 
mankind would, be improved, by breaking the 
world into petty ſovereignties, and ſometimes 
diſplayed the felicity and peace which univerſal 
monarchy would diffuſe over the earth. | 

To every acknowledged fact I found innu- 
merable object ions; for it was my rule tg, judge 
of hiſtory only by abſtrated probability; and 


therefore J made no ſcruple of bidding defiance. 


to teſtimony. I have more than once queſtioned 
the exiſtence of Alexander the Great; and hav- 


ing demonſtrated ,the folly of erecting edifices, 


like the pyramids of Egypt, I frequently hinted 
my ſuſpicion that the world had been long de- 


ceived, and that they were to be found 9.1 in 


the narratives of travellers. 

It had been happy for me eater 7 I have con- 
fined my ſcepticiſm to hiſtorical controverſies, 
and philoſophical diſquiſitions; but having now 
violated my reaſon, and accuſtomed myſelf to 
enquire not after proofs, but objections, I had 
perplexed truth with falſehood till my ideas were 


confuſed, my judgment embarraſſed, and my 


ntelle&ts deſtroyed. The habit of conſidering 
every propoſition as alike uncertain, left me no 
teſt by which any tenet could be tried; every 
opinion preſented both ſides with equal evidence, 


and my fallacies began to operate upon my own ' 
It was at 


mind in more important enquiries. 
laſt the ſport of my vanity to weaken the obli- 


gations of moral duty, and efface the diſtincti- 


onsof good and eyil, till I had deadened the ſenſe 
of conviction, and abandoned my heart to the 
fluctuations of uncertainty, without anchor and 


vithout compaſs, without atielaion of curi- 
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oſſty, or peace of conſeienes, without principles 
of reaſon, or motives of action. | 
Such is the hazard of repreſſing the firſt per- 


: eeptions of truth, of ſpreading for diverſion the 


® ſnares of ſophiſtry, and engaging reaſon againſt | 
its own determinations. | 

The diſproportions of abſurdity grow leſs and 
lefs viſible, as we are reconciled by degrees to 
the deformity of a miſtreſs ; and falſehood, by | 
long uſe, is aſſimilated to a mind, as poiſon to 
the body. f | 
I had ſoon the mortification of ſeeing my con- 
verſation courted only by the i ignorant or wick- 
ed, by either boys who were enchanted by no- 
velty, or wretches, who having long diſobeyed 
virtue and reaſon, were now deſirous of my aſ- 
ſiſtance to dethrone them. 85 "=p 

Thus alarmed, I ſhuddered at my. own, cor- 
ruption, and that pride by which I had been . 
ſeduced contributed to reclaimme. I was wea- 
ry of continual irreſolution, and a perpetual 
equipoiſe of the mind ; and 'aſhamed of being 
the favourite of thoſe "wb were ſcorned and 
ſhunned by the reſt of mankind. 

I therefore retired from all temptation to ail. 
pute, preſeribed à new regimen to my under- 
ſtanding, and reſolved, inſtead of xejecting all 
eſtabliſhed opinions. which I could not prove, to 


tolerate though not adopt all which I could not 2 


confute, I forbore to heat my imagination with, 
needleſs controverſies, to diſcuſs queſtions con- 
feſſedly uncertain, and refrained fteadily from 
gratifying my vanity by the ſupport of falſehood. = 
By this method I ani at length recovered from 

my argumental delirium, and find myſelf in the 
ſtate of one awakened from the confuſion and 
tumult of a feveriſh dream. I rejoice in the new 
poſſeſſion of evidence and reality, and ltep on 
from truth to truth with confidence and quiet. 
1 am, Sir, Kc. 5 

PE. RTI NAX. 
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| vl 5 Quad fi Platonis muſa perſunat verum, ne 1 1 0 


s guiſque diſeit, immemor recordatur. 


i N yuth in Platonick ornaments bedeck'd, * 


"_ 


Infor'd We love, OY c-. 4 


* is ed of the Perſians, by an ancient 
writer, that the ſum of their een con- 


> 


ſited i in teaching youth to ride, to 7 NAR the 
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The bow and the Werl Were eaſily maſtered ; They advanced with qual e 10 it 


but it would have been happy if we had been in- the dominion of the new creation ; and as their 


formed by what arts veracity was cultivated, enmity and their-force were well known to the 
and by what preſervatives a Perſian mind was ,, celeſtials, all the e ** of n were turned up. 
ſecured againſt the temptations to falſehood. on the conteſt. 


There are, indeed, in the preſent corruption Truth ſeemed conſeious of Hifi power 


of mankind, many incitements to forſake truth; and juſter claim, and therefore came on tower. 


the need of palliating our own faults, and che ing and majeſlick, unaſſiſted and alone; Reaſon 
convenience of | impoſing on the ignorance or indeed always attended her, but appeared her 
credulity of others, ſo frequently occur; ſo follower rather* than companion. Her march 


many immediate evils are to be avoided, and ſo was ſlow and flately, but her motion was per. 


many preſent gratifications obtained, by craft petually progreſſive ; and when once the had 

and deluſion, that very few of thoſe who are grounggd her foot, neither gods nor men could 

much entangled in life have ſpirit and conſtancy force her to retire. 

ſufficient to ſupport them in the ſteady practice Falſehood always endeavoured to copy the 

of open veracity. [] mien and attitudes of Truth, and was very ſuc. 
In order that all men may we taught to ſpeak ceſsful in the arts of mimickry. She was ſur. 

truth, it is neceſſary that all likewiſe ſhould rounded, animated, and ſupported, by innu. 


learn to hear it; for no ſpecies of falſchood is merable legions of appetites and paſſions ; but, 


more frequent hid flattery, to which the cow- like other feeble commanders, was obliged of. 
ard is betrayed by fear, the dependant by inter- ten to receive law from her allies. Her moti- 


eſt, and the friend by tenderneſs: thoſe who are ons were ſudden, irregular, and violent; for 
neither ſervile nor timorous, are yet deſirous to ſhe had no ſteadineſs nor conſtancy. She ot 


beſtow pleaſure; and while unjuſt demands of gained conqueſts by haſty incurſions, which ſhe 
praiſe continue to be made, there will always never hoped to keep by her own ſtrength, but 


be ſome whom hope, fear, « or kindneſs, will maintained by the help of the paſſions, whom 


* 


diſpoſe to pay them. ine generally found reſolute and faithful. 

The guilt of falſehood is very ne extend- It ſometimes happened that the antagoniſts 
ed, and many whom their conſcience Gan ſcarce- met in full oppoſition. In theſe encounters, 
ly charge with ſtooping to a lie, have vitiated Falſehood always inveſted her head with clouds, 
the morals of others by their vanity, and pa- and commanded Fraud to place ambuſhes about 
tronized the vice which er believe LIVES her. Inher left-hand ſhe bore the ſhield of Im- 


to abhor. | |  pudence, and the quiver of Sophiſtry rattled on 


Truth is, indeed, not often wells for its her ſhoulder. All the paſſions attended at her 
own ſake ; it is generally unpleaſing becauſe. call; Vanity clapped her wings before, and 
contrary to our wiſhes and oppoſite to our prac- Obſtinacy ſupported her behind. Thus guard- 
tice; and as our attention naturally follows our ed and affiſted, ſhe ſometimes advanced againf 
intereſt, we hear unwillingly what we are afraid Truth, and ſometimes waited the attack ; but 


to know, and ſoon forget what we have no in- always endeavoured to ſkirmiſh at a diſtance, | 
clination to impreſs upon our memories. perpetually ſhifted her ground, and let fly her 


For this reaſon many arts of inſtruction have arrows in different directions; for the certainly 


4 * 


been invented, by which the reluctance againſt found that her ſtrength failed, e the eye 


truth may be overcome; and as phy fick is given of Truth darted full upon her. 


Jo children in e precepts have been Truth had the awful aſpect though not the 


hidden' under a thouſand appearances, that thunder of her father; and when the long con- 
mankind may be bribed bY pleaſure to efgape tinuance of the conteſt brought them near to ono 
deſtruct.on. | another, Falſehood let the arms of Sophiſtry fall 


While the world was yet in its. lemons: from her graſp, and, holding up the ſhield of 


| Truth came among mortals from above, and Impudence with both her hands, ſheltered her- 


Fal:chood frem below. Truth was the daugh- ſelf amongſt the Paſſions. 
ter of Jupiter and Wiſdom ; Falſchood was the Truth, though the was often _— al- 
* of Folly impregnated * the _ ways e in a 8 8 time; but it was com- 


1 7 : * 


( 


Ve 


mon br the ſlighteſt hurt, received by Falſe- 
hood, to ſpread its makgnity to the neighbour- 
ing parts, and to burſt open again when it 
ſeemed to have been cured. 

Falſehood, in a ſhort time, found by experi- 


poſture. She therefore ordered Suſpicion to beat 
the ground before her, and avoided with great 


ver varied her point, but moved conſtantly upon 
the ſame line, was eaſily eſcaped by the oblique 
and deſultory movements, the quick regeats 


her approach. 

By this procedure Falſchood every hour en- 
croached upon the world, and extended her em- 
pire through all climes and regions. Wherever 
ſhe carried her victories ſhe left the Paſſions in 
full authority behind her; who were ſo well 
pleaſed with, command, that they held out with 
great obſtinacy when Truth came to ſeize their 
poſts, and never failed to retard her progreſs, 


yielded at laſt with great reluctance, frequent 
rallies, and ſullen ſubmiſſion; and always in- 
clined to revolt when Truth ceaſed to awe them 
by their immediate preſence. 

Truth, who, when ſhe firſt deſcended from 


ceived by univerſal acclamation, cheriſhed with 
kindneſs, heard with obedience, and invited to 
ſpread her influence from province to province, 
| now found that, wherever ſhe came, ſhe my 
force her paſſage. Every intelle& was preclud - 
ed by Prejudice, and every heart preoccupied by 
Paſhon, She indeed advanced, but ſhe advanced 
lowly; and often loſt the conqueſts which ſhe 
left behind her, by ſudden inſurrections of the 


n 
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ence that her ſuperiority conſiſted only in the 
celerity of her courſe, and the changes of her 


care to croſs the way of Truth, who, as ſhe ne- 


though they could not always. ſtop it; they 


appetites, that ſhook off their allegignce, and 
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ranged themſelves n under the banner of 


her enem ). „ 
Truth, however, did not grow . ie 
ſtruggle, for her vigour was unconquerable ; * 


yet ſhe was provoked to ſee herſelf thus baffled 


and impeded by an enemy, whom ſhe looked on 
with contempt, and who had no advantage but 
ſuch as ſhe owed to inconſtancy, weakneſs, and 


artifice. She therefore, in the anger of diſap- 


pointment, called upon her father Jupiter to re- 


eſtabliſh her in the ſkies, and leave mank ind to 
the diſorder and miſery which they deſerved, by 


en N to the W of Falſe- 
and active doubles which Falſehood always prac- hood. 
tiſed, when the enemy began to raiſe terror by 


Jupiter compaſſionated the world too much to 
grant her zequeſt, yet was willing to eaſe her 
labours, and mitigate her vexation. He com- 


manded her to conſult the Muſes by what me. 


thods ſhe might obtain an eaſier reception, and 
reign without the toil of inceſſant war. It was 


then diſcovered, that ſhe obſtruted her own pro- 
greſs by the ſeverity of her aſpect, and the ſo- 


lemnity of her dictates; and that men would 


never willingly admit her, till they ceaſed to 


fear her, fince by giving themſelves up to Falſe- 


hood they ſeldom made any facrifice of their eaſe 


or pleaſure, becauſe ſhe took the ſhape, that was 
moſt engaging, and always ſuffered herſelf to be 
dreſſed and painted by defire. The Muſes wove, 
in the loom of Pallas, a looſe and changeable 


the heavenly palaces, expected to have been re- Tobe, like that in which F alſchood captivated *' 


her admirers ; with this they inveſted Truth, 
and named her Fiction. She now went out 
again to conquer with more ſucceſs ; for when 
ſhe. demanded entrance of the Paſſions, they of - 
ten miſtook her Thr poke and delivered up 
their charge : but ſhe had once taken poſ- 
ſeſſion, ſhe was ſoon diſrobed by Reaſon, and 


ſhone out, in her original form, with native 6.- 
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Rene culpæ ſecula nuptias 
' Primum inquinavere, et genus, et domos, 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 


8 u ſariam populumque fluriit. 
9 5 Fruitſul of crimes, this age firſt ftain'd 


. * 
0 


e Their hapleſs offspring, and profan'd 
N "22> woe nuptial bed; from whence the woes, 
Which various and unnumber'd roſe 


From this polluted fount ay 
| r Rome and ver the vation ſpread. 


"HE reader is indebted for this day* s en- 
tertainment to an author from whom the 
age has received greater favours, who has en- 
larged the knowledge of human nature, and 
_ taught the paſſions to move at the command of 
virtue. 
TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, | . e 
W HEN the Spectator was firft publiſhed in 
fingle papers, it gave me ſo much pleaſure, 
that it is one of the favourite amnſements of my 
age to recolle& it; and when I reflect on the 
foibles of thoſe times, as deſcribed in that uſe- 
ful work, and compare them with the vices now 
reigning among us, I cannot but wiſh that you 


would oftner take cognizance of the manners of 
where ſingle women were tobe ſeen by ftrangen, 


the better, half of the human ſpecies, that if 


your precepts and obſervations be carried down 


to poſterity, the Spectators may ſhew to the ri- 
ſing generation what were the faſhionable follies 
of their grandmothers, the Rambler of their 
| mothers, and that from both mey aw 4 draw 
| Inſtruftion and warning. | 

When I read thoſe Spectators which took no- 
tice of the miſbehaviour of young women at 


church, by which they vainly hope to attract 


admirers, I uſed to pronounce ſuch forward 
young women Seekers, in order to diſtinguiſh 
them by a mark of infamy from thoſe who had 
patience and decency- to ſtay till they were 
ſought. 

But T have lived to fee ſach a change in the 
manners of women, that I would now be wil- 
ling to compound with them for that name, al- 


though I then thought it diſgraceful enough; if : 


they would deſerve no worſe; ſince now they 
are too generally given up to negligence of do- 
meſtick buſineſs, to idle amuſements, and to 


head, 3's | . 
: FRANCIS. 


wicked rackets, without any ſettled view at al 
but of ſquandering time. | 

In the time of the Spectator, excepting fone 
times an appearance in the ring, ſometimes 
a good and choſen play, ſometimes on à viſit a 
the houſe of a grave relation, the young ladis 
contented themſelves to be found employed i 
dome. ick duties; for then routes, drums, 
balls, aſſemblies, and ſuch like Ns 9 
women, were not known. 

Modeſty and diffidence, gentleneſs and Wy: 


neſs, were looked upon as the appropriate vir. 
tues and charaReriſtic graces of the ſex. And 
if a forward ſpirit puſhed itſelf into notice, it 


was expoſed in print as it deſerved. 
The churches were almoſt the only plac 


Men went thither expecting to ſee them, and 
mo too much for that only purpoſe... 

But ſome good often reſulted, however in. 
proper might be their motives. Both ſexes wer 


in the way of their duty. The man muſt be 


abandaned indeed, who loves not goodneſs in 
another; nor were the young fellows: of that 
age ſo wholly loſt to a ſenſe of right, as pri: 
and conceit has ſince made them affect to be. 
When therefore they ſaw a fair- one, whole de- 


cent behaviour and cheerful piety ſhewed her ear. 


neſt in her firſt duties, they had the leſs doubt, 
judging politically only, that ſhe would haves 
conſcientious regard to her ſecond. 

With what ardour have I ſeen RIP fr, 
the riſing of a kneeling beauty ; and what addi 
tional charms has devotion a to her recom · 
municated features ? 

The men were often the Yor for what they 
heard. Even a Saul was once found prophe)- 


ing among the prophets whom he had {ct out 
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deſtroy. To a man 3 put into good humour 
by a pleaſing object, religion itſelf looked more 


amiable. 
time loved the holy place for the object's ſake, 


in it. 


thought that a young lady of ſuch good princi- 
ples muſt be addreſſed only by the man who at 
leaſt made a ſhew of good principles, whether 
his heart was yet quite right or not.. - , 


time of the ſervice, leſſen this reverence. Her 


ſerration. The eye of a reſpectful lover loves 
rather to receive confidence from the withdrawn 
eye of the II than to find itſelf obl; ged to 


retreat. f * Jeet 


laudably engaged, he purſued its natural dic- 
tates ; keeping then was a rare, at leaſt a ſecret 
and e een. vice, and a wife was the ſummit 
of his wiſnes. Reject ion was now dreaded, and” 


by all the world. 
increaſed his love. . 
Every enquiry he made i into the lady 8 dowaes: 


choſen, will ſurely not be neglected, confirmed 
him in his choice. He o 
mon friend, and honeſt diſcovers the ſtate of 
his fortune, His friend appeals to thoſe of the 
young lady, whoſe parents, if they approve his 
propoſals, diſcloſe them to their daughter.- 


nuſt be 
Ineſs in 


of that She perhaps is not an abſolute ſtranger to the 

s pride N raflion of the young gentleman. His eyes, his 

to be. alſiduities, his conſtant attendance at a church, 

5 de- whither, till of late, he uſed ſeldom to come, 
er ear. 


doubt, 


80 her, had very probably firſt forced her to 2 
have? . 


and then inclined her to favour him. 
That a young lady ſhould be in love, atk the 


hed fr, love of the young gentleman undeclared, is an 
at addi- heterodoxy which prudence, and even policy, | 
recon” muſt not allow, But thus applied to, ſhe is all 

1 relignation to her parents. Charming reſigna- 
ut the) ton, which inclination oppoſes not. | 
ophe)- ber for ber un; bende 


* Her relations a | 


RAMBLER. 


meet; points are adjuſted ; delightful pertür- 15 
deine and hopes, and a few lover's fears, fill 
up the tedious ſpace, till an interview is grant- _ 
ed; for the young lady had not made Herſelf 


The Men Seekers of the Spectator's 
and loved the A for __ fuitable en 


Reraronabth ies with der ey: N they 


Nor did the young lady's behaviour, at ar ay 


eyes were her own, her ears the preacher's, Wo- 
men are always moſt obſerved when they ſeem .. 
themſelves leaſt to obſerve, or to lay out for ob- 


When a young . 8  affeftion was thi | 


pre- engagement apprehended. A woman whom 
he loved, he was ready to think muſt be admired | 
His fears, his uncertainties, 0 


tick excellence, which, when a wife is to be 


ens his heart to a com- 


of an eld man. 
my Lztitia, then a blooming beauty, every thing | 
- paſſed juſt ſo! But how is the caſe now? The 
ladies, maidens, wives, and widows, are en- 
groſſed by places of open reſort and general en- 
tertainment, which fill every quarter of the me- 
tropolis, and being conſtantly frequented, make | 
Breakfaſting- places, dining- 


and a thouſand little obſervances that he paid 


home irkſome. 


r at public places. 

The time of interview arrives. 
deſtly reſerved; he is not confident., 
clares his ton; the conſe iouſneſs of her own 
worth, and his application to her parents, take 


from her any doubt of his ſincerity ; and ſhe - 

owns herſelf obliged to him for his good opinion. 

The enquiries of her friends into his character 

have taught her that his A opinjon, e 2 

to be valued. . 
- She tacitly 9 of his PIN ils ; 77 | 


news them ; ; the regard of each for the other is 
confirmed; and when he preſſes for the favour 


of lier hand, he receives a declaration of an en- 


tire acquieſcence with her duty, and a modeſt 


| acknowledgment of eſteem for him. | 
He applies to her parents, therefore, for a 
near day; and thinks himſelf under obligation 
to them for the cheerful and affectionate manner 
9th which they receive his agreeable application. WS 
_ With this proſpect of future happineſs, the _ 
marriage is celebrated. Gratulations pour in 


from every quarter. Parents and relations on 


bath ſides, brou ght acquainted in the courſe of 
the courtſhip, can receive the happy couple with 
countenances illumined, and joyful hearts. 
The brothers, the ſiſters, the friends of 8 
family, are the brothers, the fiſters, the friends 


of the other. Their two families thus made 


one, are the world to the young couple. _ | | D 
Their home is the place of their principal de- 
light, nor do they ever cccaſionally quit it but 


they find the pleaſure of returning to it aug- 
mented in proportion to the time of their abſence 
from it. 

Oh, Mr. Rambler! fegivg the talkativeneſs 
When I courted and married 


places, routes, drums, concerts, balls, plays, 
operas, maſquerades for the evening, and even 
tay" * * and has e oh of * 


2 


| She is mo- a 
He de- 


1 


neral diffotuteneſs of manners has contributed to 
make very frequent, come in as another ſeaſon- 
able relief to theſe modern time -killers. 


In the ſummer there are in every country-town - 


aſſemblies; Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, 
Scar borough! What expence of dreſs and equi- 
page is required to qualify the ad made for 
ſuch emulous appearance? 
Buy the natural infection of example, the low- 
eſt people have places of fix-penny reſort, and 
i gaming- tables for pence. Thus fervants are 
now induced to fraud and diſhoneſty, to ſupport 
extravagance, and ſupply their loſſes. _ 
As to the ladies who frequent thoſe publick 


places, they are not aſhamed to fhew their faces 


wherever men dare go, nor bluſh to try who 
| ſhall tare moſt impudently, or who ſhall laugh 


joudeſt on the publick walks. 
The men who would make good huſpands, if 


they viſit thoſe places, are frighted at wedlock, 


and reſolve to live ſingle, except they are bought 
at a very high price. They can be ſpeRators c of 
all that paſſes, and, if they pteaſe, more than 
ſpectators, at the expence of others. The com- 
panion of an evening, and the companion for 
life, require very different qualifications. 

Two thouſand pounds in the laſt age, with a 


domeſtick wife, would go farther than ten thou- 


ſand in this. Vet ſettlements are expected, that 
often, to a mercantile man eſpecially, fink a for- 
tune into uſeleſſneſs; and pin-money is ſtipu- 
| lated for, which makes a wife independent, and 
deſtroys love, by putting it out of a man's pow- 
er to lay any obligation upon her, that might 


ME. RAMBLER, 
ov have often del to 5 en 
upon your readers an obſervation of more 


truth than novelty, that life-paſſes, for the moſt 


THE RAMBLER.. 
bob. of Geka houſe-keepers, which the ge- 


And when the worthy men know not when 
to find wives, muſt not the ſex be left to the . | 
lings, the coxcombs, the libertines of the wx, 
whom they help to make ſuch ? And need nl 
theſe wretches marry to enjoy the converſation 
of thoſe who render their company ſo cheap? 

And what, after all, is the benefit which the 
gay coquette obtains by her flutters? As ſheis 
approachable by every man, without requiring, 
I will not ſay incenſe or adoration, but exe 


common complaiſance, every fop treats her a 
upon the level, looks upon her light airs as in. acc 
vitations, and is on. the watch to take the al. on 
vantage : ſhe has companions, indeed, but no you 
lovers; for love is reſpectful, and timorons; ons 
ad Were among all her follõ wers will ſhe finds fron 
huſband ? I 1 
Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay; met 
the inconfiderate, the contempt as well as the con 
danger to which they are expoſed, At one time ady 
or other, women, not utterly thoughtleſs, wil the 
be convinced of the juſtice of your cenſure, and un 


the charity of your inſtruction. eon 

But ſhould your expoſtulations and reproeſ ati: 
have no effect upon thoſe who are far gone i rup 
faſhionable folly, they may be retailed from their F 


mouths to their nieces, (marriage will not often you 


have intitled theſe to daughters) when they, the ed t 
meteors of a day, find themſelves elbowed of enfe 
the ſtage of vanity by other flatterers; for tle and 
moſt admired women cannot have many Tun- rab 
bridge, many Bath ſeaſons to blaze in; ſinee and 
even fine faces, ofteſf ſeen, are leſs regardel wit! 
than new faces, thè puniſhment of ſhow of t] 
girls, for rags, themſelves ſo uy twe 


engage gratitude, and kindle affection. When cheap. M$ fe” Fre, 
to all this the card-tables are added, how can a an, sir, tern 
* man think of marrying? Var ſincere admirer, & Sea. 

| , Ee * A . neve 
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| Que nec Sarmentns iniquas FEES 5 mot 

75 5 ci ad menſas, nec vilis Gabba tulifet. rg be 5 | ſtan 
r icli not Sarmentus brook'd at Cofar s board, . 3 | we: 

Nr grov' ling Gabba from Jus haughty bord. E. L PHIN STON. . « 

TO TRE AUTHOR OF THE RAMBLER. part, in petty erknfations r br hows glide B 


away in trifling aA ts and flight gratif- litth 
cations ; and that there very feldom emerges an taug 
occaſion that can call forth apo virtue or great but 
abilities. | will 


for the 
Tun- 
; ſince 
garde 
ſhow 
itickly 


1, Kc, 
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i very commonly happens that ſpeculation 
has no influence on conduct. Juſt concluſions, 
and cogent arguments, formed by laborious ſtu- 
dy, and diligent enquiey, are often repoſited in 
the treaſuries of memory, as gold im the miſer's 
cheſt, uſeleſs alike to others and himſelf. As 
ſome are not richer for the extent of their poſ- 
ſeſſions, others are not n for _ ang 
of their ideas. 

Vou have truly deferibed the a bn 
beings, but it may be doubted whether you have 
accommodated your precepts to your deſcripti- 
on; whether you have net generally confidered 
your readers as influenced. by the tragick paſſi- 


Y ons, and fufceptible of pain or pleaſure only 


from powerful agents, and from great events. 
To an author whowrites not for the improve- 
ment of a ſingle art, or the eſtabliſhment of a 
controverted doctrine, but equally intends the 
advantage, and equally coorts the peruſal of all 
the claſſes of mankind, nothing can juſtly feem | 
unworthy of regard, by which the pleaſure of 
converſation may be (increaſed, and the daily 


— of en life gourd from inter- 
rupti 


For this reaſon you weuks not wot 108 
your reputation, if you had fometimes deſcend- 
ed to the minuter duties of focial beings, and 
enforced the obſervance of thoſe little civilities 
and ceremonious delicacies, which, ineonſide- 
rable as they may appear to the man of ſcience, 
and difficult as they may prove to be detailed 
with dignity, yet contribute to the regulation 
of the world, by facilitating the intercourſe be- 
tween one man and another, and of which the 
French have ſufficiently teſtified their eſteem, by 
terming the knowledge and prutice of them 
Sgcavoir vivre tlie art of living. | 

Politeneſs is one of thoſe advantages which we 
never eſtimate rightly but by the inconvenience 
of its loſs. Its influence upon the manners is 
conſtant and uniform, ſo that, like an equal 
motion, it eſcapes perception, The circum- 
ſtances of every action are ſo adjuſted to each 
other, that we do not ſee where any error could 
have been committed, and rather acquieſce in 
its propriety, than admire its exaftneſs. | 

But as ſickneſs ſhews us the value of eaſe, a 
little familiarity with - thoſe who were never 
taught to. endeavour! the gratification of others, 
but regulate their behaviour merely by their own 
will, will ſoon evince the neceſſity of eſtabliſhed 


: 
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modes and formalities tothe happineſs and quiet 
of common life. | 
-Wiſtom and virtue are by no-means Caſfier 

ent, without the ſupplemental laws of 'good2 
breeding, to ſecure freedom from denenerating 
to rudeneſs, or ſelf-efteem from ſwelling into 
inſolence; a thouſand incivilities may be com- 
mitted, and a thouſand offices neglected, with- 


aut any ne or eee or derer Wan i 


reaſon. 

The true effeſt of genuine 8 frents to 
be rather eaſe than pleaſure. The power of de- 
lighting muſt be conferred by nature, and can- 
not be delivered by precept, or obtained by imi- 
tation; but though ĩt be the privilege of à very ; 
{malt number to raviſn and to charm, every 
man may hope by rules and eaution not to give 
pain, and may therefore, by the help of goed - 
breeding, enjoy the kindneſs of mankind; 
though he ſhould: W na PP ters 
e ele 

Fhe univerſal axiom it which wil ce 
—— and from which flow" all the 
formalities. which cuſtom has eſtabliſhe& in civi- 
liſed nations, is, That no man ſhould give- am 
freferonce 10 himſelf. A rule ſo comprehenſive 
and certain, that,. perhaps, it is not eaſy for 
the mind to image an incivility, without Ne 
F it to be broken. 
There are, indeed, ur e, foine pers 
ticular modes of the ceremonial part of good- 
breeding, which, being arbitrary and acciden- 
tal, can be learned only by habitude and con- 


verſation: ſuch are the forms of ſalutation, the 


different gradat ions of reverence, and all the 
adjuſtments of place and precedence. Theſe, 


| however, may be often violated without offence, 


if it be ſufficiently evident, that neither malice 


nor pride contributed to the failure; but will 


not atone, however rigidly 3 for the 
tumour of inſolence, or petulance of comtempt. 

J have, indeed, not found among any part of 
mankind, leſs real and rational complaiſance, 
than among thoſe who have paſſed their time in 
paying and receiving viſits, in frequenting pub- 
lick entertainments, in ſtudying the exact mea- 


ſures of ceremony, and in watching all the va- 


riations of faſhionable courteſy. 

They know, indeed, at what hour they 
beat the door of an acquaintance, how many 
Kept they muſt" attend him towards the gate, 
* interva od * vilit is 
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the exterior and uneſſential parts of civility, nor 

refuſe their own vanity. any bee how 

ever extenſive, to the quiet of another. 
Trypherus is a man remarkable for ſplendour 


and expence ; a man that, having been origi- 


THE RA MBLE K. 
returned; but ſeldom went des care Wel 


4 has, in imitation of ſome: more acute db. 
Ps than himſelf, collected a great many ſhift 
and artifices by which poverty is concealed; 
and among the ladies of ſmall fortune, rem 
fails to talk of frippery and ſlight ſilks, and the 
convenience of a general mourning. 


nally placed by his fortune and rank in the firſt have been inſulted a thouſand times v4 Ys 5 / 
claſs of the community, has acquired that air of 2 of his pictures, his jewels, and his trib 
dignity and that readineſs in the exchange of rarities, which, though he knows the humble dete 
| compliments, which N . and 8 neatneſs of my habitation, he ſeldom fails to mot 
eaſily confer. conclude by a declaration, that wherever he ſe inſt 
But Trypherus, abate any ſettled RS a houſe meanly furniſhed, he. deſpiſes the Own- Who 
of malignity, partly by his ignorance of human er's taſte, or pities his poverty. 8 ons, 
nature, and partly by the habit of contemplat- This, Mr. Rambler, is the practice of Ty war 
ing with great ſatisfa&tion his own grandeur and pherus, by which he is become the terror of all and 
riches, is hourly- giving diſguſt to thoſe en who are leſs wealthy than himſelf, and has rail. emp 
chance or expectation ſubject to his vanity. ed innumerable enemies . nixaley, and 'nio1 
To a man | whoſe: fortune confines TAP to a without malevolence.; - ,' - beir 
Cmall houſe, he declaims-upon the pleaſure of Vet though all are not ls culpable with -ſelet 
ſpacious; apartments, and the convenience of en, it is ſcarcely poſſible to find ay pro 
changing his lodging - room in different parts of man who does not frequently, like him, indulge add 
the year; tells him, that he hates confinement ; his own pride by forcing others into a compa- 1nd; 
and concludes, that if his chamber was leſs, mw riſon with himſelf, when he knows the advan- "i 
ſhould never wake pv ge of tage is on his ſide, without conſidering, that toc 
priſon unneceſſarily to obtrude unpleaſing ideas, is 2 othe 
To Eucretas, a man of birth canal to wy ſpecies of oppreſſion; and that it is little mor love 
ſelf, but of much leſs eſtate, he ſhewed his ſer- criminal to deprive another of ſome real advan- defy 
vices of plate, and remarked that ſuch things tage, than to interrupt. that forgetfulneſs of its Per 
were, indeed, nothing better than coſtly trifles, abſence which + is the next , to * .of 1 
but that no man muſt pretend to the rank of a poſſeſſion. , - Nig os GE reg 
gentleman without them; and that for his part: tn; 15 amy Ae. diſt 
if his eſtate was ſmaller, hs ſhould not think of NL OT PII {EIT ano 
enjoying but encreaſing it, * would e ; 3 e 37 . 1 
aut a trade for-his eldeſt ſon. -. 2 | ff Te 9 kin 
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conſervation of order in the immenſe variety 


of nature, and for the regular propagation of 
the ſeveral claſſes of life with which the elements 


by ſome ſecret attration:to/thoſe of his own 
kind; and tliat not only the gentle and domeſ- = 
tick animals which naturally unite into compa” Fl 


Is. 


{rawt 
Own 
omeſ- 
"mp4 


nies, or cohabit dure! pairs, ſhould continue faith- 
ful to their ſpecies z but even thoſe ravenous 


and ferocious ſavages, which Ariſtotle obſerves 


never to be gregarious, ſhould range mountains 


pollute the world with a monſtrous birth, 


ons, and who feels in himſelf innumerable 


| wants, which a life of ſolitude cannot ſupply, 


and innumerable powers to which it eannot give 


beings of the ſame nature with himſelf, he may 


ſelect ſome for intimacy and tenderneſs, and im- 
prove the condition of his exiſtence, by ſuper- 


adding friendſhip -to humanity, and the m of 


individuals to that of the ſpecies, : © * 


Other animals are ſo formed, that via thim 


of their race; they therefore ſeldom appear to 
regard. any of the minuter diſcriminations which 


another. 


congenial nature, Babylon or London, with all 
tion of a wilderneſs; his affections, not com- 
like elemental fire, in boundleſs evaporation ; 
and thongh he might, perhaps, in the firſt vi- 


joyments df life, yet, when curioſity: ſhould 
ceaſe, and alacrity ſubſide, he would abandon 


expecting help againſt any calamity, or ſling 
ay wiſh for the happineſs of others. 
To love all men is our duty, ſo far as it in- 


cludes a general habit of benevolence, and rea- 
dineſs of occaſional kindneſs; but to love all 
equally is impoſſible, at leaſt impoſſible without 
thgextinion of thoſe paſſions which now pro- 
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and deſerts in ſearch of one another, rather _ 
-- thouſand offices of . tenderneſs, which mere re- 
As the perpetuity : and diſtinction of 3 % 
tribes of the creation require that they ſhould be 
determined to proper mates by ſome uniform 
motive of choice, or ſome cogent principle of 
inſtin& ; it is neceſſary likewiſe, that man, 
-whoſe wider capacity demands more gratificati- 


employment, ſhould be led to ſuitable compa- | 
nions by particular influence ; and among many 


to contribute very little to the happineſs-of each 
other, and know neither joy, nor grief, nor 
love, nor hatred, but as they are urged by ſome 
deſire immediately ſubſervient either to the ſup- 
port of their own lives, or to the continuation | 


diſtinguiſh creatures s of the 2 kind n one 


their multitudes, would have to him the deſola- 
preſſed into a natrower compaſs, would vaniſn N 
he would languiſh in perpetual inſenſibility; 3 


gour of youth, amuſe himſelf with the freſh en- 


himſelf to the fluctuations of chance, without 


duce all our - pains and all our pleaſures; withs 


out the diſuſe, if not the abolition, of ſome of 


our faculties, and the ſuppreſſion of all our 
| hopes and fears in apathy and indifference. . 


The neceſſities. of our condition require a 


gard for the ſpecies will never dictate. Every 
man has frequent grievances which only the ſo- 


licitude of friendſhip will diſcover and remedy, 


and which would remain for ever unheeded in 
the mighty heap of human calamity, were it 
only ſurveyed by the eye of general eee e 
, attentive to every miſery. 


The great community of mankine i is, . | 


% 


fark; neceſſarily broken into ſmaller independ- | 


ent ſocieties; theſe form diſtin& intereſts, 
which are too frequently oppoſed to each other, 
and which they who have entered into the league 
of particular governments falſely think it virtue 


to promote, however na to e N | 


neſs of the reſt of the world:- .- 
Such-unions. are again ad dee 


dinate claſſes and combinations, and ſocial liſe 
is perpetually branched out into minuter ſubdĩ- 
viſions, till it terminates in the mee 


of private friendſhi zz. 
bat friendſhip may at once e laſt. 


ing, it has been already obſerved in theſe pa- 


pers, that a conformity of inclinations is neceſ- 
ſary. No man can have much kindneſs for him 


by whom: he does not believe himſelf eſteemed, 
. i347 ene nothing ſo. Wh yu n GOOG 

But if man were to 120 no incentives to 

kindneſs, more than his general tendency to 


tation. #4 $01 


That e e is n — which” by 
ariſes from participation of the ſame pleaſures, 
ſince we are naturally moſt willing to revive in 
our minds the memory of perſons with whom 


the idea of enjoyment is connected. 


It is commonly, therefore, to little purpoſe, 
that any one endeavours to ingratiate himſelf © _ 
with ſuch as he cannot accompany in their 


amuſements and diverſions. ' Men have been 
known to riſe to favour and to fortune, only by 
being ſkilful in the ſports with which their pa- 
tron happened to be delighted, by concurring 
with his taſte for ſome particular ſpecies of cu- 


rioſities; by reliſhing the ſame wine, or ap- 


s 


plauding the ſame cookery. 

Even thoſe whom wiſdom or virtue have 
placed above regard to ſuch petty recommenda- 
tions, muſt nevertheleſs be gained by fimilitude 


of manners. The higheſt and nobleſt enjoy- | | 
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ment of familiar life the communication of 
knowledge and reciprocation of ſentiments, 
muſt always ipreſuppoſe a diſpoſition tothe ſame 
inquiry, and delight in the ſame diſcoveries. 
With what ſatisfaction could the politician 


lay his ſchemes for the reformation of laws, or 


his compariſons of different forms of govern- 


ment, before the chemiſt, who has never accuſ- 
tomed his thoughts to any other object than ſalt 


and ſulphur? or how could the aſtronomer, in 
explaining his calculations and conjectures, en- 

dure: the coldneſs of a grammarian, who would 
loſe ſight of Jupiter and all his ſatellites, for a 


happy etymology of an obſcure word, or a bet- 


ter explication of a controverted line? 
Every man loves merit of the ſame kind with 
his own, "when it is not likely to hinder his ad- 
vancement or his reputation; for he not only 
Heſt underſtands the worth of thoſe qualities 
which he labours to cultivate, or the uſefulneſs 
of the art which he practiſes with ſucoeſs, but 
always feels a reflected pleaſure from the praiſes 
which, though given to another, ms ow 
Jy to himſelf. 
There is indeed nomeed of reſcarch and refine- 
ment to diſcover that men, muſt generally fele& 


| their companions from their own ſtate of life, 


ſince thene are not many minds furniſhed for 
great variety of converſatiou, or adapted to 
multiplicity of intellectual entertainments. 

be ſailor, the academick, the lawyer, the 
mechanick, and the courtier, have all a caſt of 


talk peculiar to their own fraternity, have fixed 


their attention upon the PIN events, have bem 


engaged in affairs of the ſame ſort, and make 
uſe of alluſions and Alnſtrations which them. 


ſelves only can underſtand. 


To be infected with the jargon of: a . 
profeſſion, and to know only the language of: 
ſingle rank of mortals, is indeed ſufficiently deſ. 


picable. But as limits muſt be always {ct to 


the excurſions of the human mind, there will be 


ſome ſtudy which every man more gealouſly pro. 


ſecutes, ſome darling fitbje& an which he is 
principally pleaſed to converſe ;z and he that can 


moſt inform or beſt underſtand him, will ce. 


tainly be welcomed with particular regard, 
Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided; 
nor it is culpable, unleſs ſuffered fo far to pre. 
dominate as to produce averſion from every othe 
Kind of excellence, and to ſhade the Juſtre of 
diſſimilar virtues. "Thoſe, therefore, whom the 
Jot of life has conjained, ſhould endeavour con. 
ſtantly to approach towards the inclination of 
each other, invigorate-every motion of -concur- 


rent defire, and fan every (park af Kindred ci 


rioſity. 
It has been juſtly aliſerved, - that difcond g 


erally operates in livtle things 3 it is inflans 


to ãts utmoſt vehemence by contrariety of tale, 
oftner than of principles ; and might therefor 


commonly be aveided by innocent conformity, 


which, if it was not at ſirſt the motive, ought 
always to be the — of * 


union. 
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Onne vaſer vinum ridenti Flaccus amico 


7. angit, et i, circum Agen ludit. 


* 


„ Horace, a hy inſinuating grace, 4 6 


Laug]li d at his friend, and look'd him in the face; 

Would raiſe a bluſh where ſecret vice he found, 
And tickle while he gently trob'd the wound. 
With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguiÞ'd ; 


. But made the * paſſes, when he ſmil'd, 


| TO THE RAMBLER, 
SIR, 


S very many well- Aiſpoſed perſons, « the 


1 unavoidable neceſſity of their affairs, are 


> unfortunate as to be totally buried in the 
ountry, where they labour under the moſt de- 


lorable ignorance of what is tranſacting among 
he polite part of mankind, I cannot help think- 
g that, as a publick writer, you ſhould take 


he caſe of theſe truly e objects 


inder your conſideration. | 
Theſe unhappy languiſhers in ks, 
ould be furniſhed with ſuch accounts of the 


mployments of people of the world, as may 


ngage them in their ſeveral remote corners to a 


audable imitation; or, at leaſt, ſo far inform 


nd prepare them, that if by. any joyful change 


f ſituation they ſhould be ſuddenly tranſported 
nto the gay ſcene, they may not gape, and 
onder, and ſtare, and be utterly at a loſs how. 
o behave and make a proper appearance in it. 
It is inconceivable how much the welfare of 
Il the country towns in the kingdom might be 
romoted, if you would uſe your charitable en- 
eavours to raiſe in them a noble emulation of 
he manners and cuſtoms of higher we 
For this purpoſe you ſhould give a very clear 
nd ample deſcription ef the whole ſet of polite 


cquirements ; a complete hiſtory of forms, fa- 


ions, frolicks, of routes, drums, hurricanes, 
jalls, aſſemblies, ridottos, maſquerades, auc - 
ions, plays, operas, puppet- ſno ws, and bear- 


zardens ; of all thoſe delights which profitably 


ngage the attention of the moſt ſublime cha- 
acters, and by which they have brought to ſuch 
mazing perfection the whole art and myſtery of 


galſing day after day, week after weeks and 


Vol. I. 
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Z year after year, without the heavy aſſiſtance of 


any one thing that formal creatures are pleaſed 
to call uſeful and neceſſary. 

In giving due inſtructions through what ſteps 
to attain this ſummit of human excellgnge, you 
may add ſuch irreſiſtible arguments in its fa- 
vour, as muſt convince W who in other 
inſtances do not ſeem to want natural under- 
ſtanding, of the unaccountable error of ſuppo- 
ſing they were ſent into the world for any other 
purpoſe but to flutter, ſport, and ſhine. For, 


after all, nothing can be clearer than that an 


everlaſting round of diverſion, and the more 
lively and hurrying the better, is the moſt i im- 
portant end of human life. 


It is really prodigious, ſo much as the <a En 


is improved, that there ſhould in theſedays | be 
perſons ſo ignorant and ſtupid as to think it ne- 
ceſſary to miſpend their time, and trouble their 
heads, about any thing elſe than purſuing the 
preſent fancy; for what elſe is . Bring | 


for ? 


4 


It is time n ſurely to think of conſe- 
quences when they come; and as for the anti- 


quated notions of duty, they are not to be met 


with in any French novel, or any book one ever 
looks into, but derived almoſt wholly from the 


writings of authors who lived a vaſt many ages 
ago, and who, as they were totally without any 
idea of thoſe accompliſhments which now cha- 
raQteriſe people of diſtinction, have been for 
ſome time ſinking apace into utter contempt. _ 
It does not appear that even their moſt zealous 
admirers, for ſome partiſans of his on ſort 
every writer will have, can pretend to ſay they 
were ever at one ridotta. 

In the i important article of Avis, the ce | 
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remonial of viſits, the extatick delight of un- 
friendly intimacies and unmeaning civilities, 
they are ablolutely ſilent. 
downright honeſty, plain clothes, ſtaying at 
home, hard work, few words , and thoſe unen- 


livened with cenſure or double meaning, are 
what they recommend as the ornaments and 


pleaſures of life. Little oaths, polite diſſimu- 
lation, tea-table ſcandal, delightful indolence, 


the glitter of finery, the triumph of precedence, 
the enchantments of flattery, they ſeem to have 
had no notion of; and I cannot but laugh to 
think what a figure they would have made in a 
drawing-room, and how frighted they would 
have looked at a gaming-table. 

The noble zeal of patriotiſm that diſdains 
authority, and tramples on laws for ſport, was 
abfolutely the averſion of theſe tame wretches. 
Indeed, one cannot diſcover any one thing 
thef pretend to teach people, but to be wiſe and 
good; acquirements infinitely below the conſi- 
deration of perſons of taſte and ſpirit, who 
know how to ſpend their time to ſo much better 
purpoſe. 

Among other admirable i improvements „pray, 


Mr. Rambler, do not forget to enlarge on the 


very extenſive benefit of Playing at cards on 
Sundays, a practice of ſuch infinite uſe, that 
we may modeſtly expect to ſee it prevail univer- 
fally in all parts of this kingdom. 


To perſons of faſhion, the advantage is ob- 


vious ;. becauft, as for ſ,me ſtrange reaſon or 
other, which no fine gentleman or fine lady has 
yet been able to penetrate, there is neither play, 
nor maſquerade, nor bottled conjurer, nor any 


other thing worth living for, to be had on a 


Sunday; ; if it were not for the charitable aſſiſt- 
ance of whiſt or bragg, the genteel part of man- 
kind muſt, one day in ſeven, neceſſarily ſuffer : a 
total extinction of being. | 

Nor are the perſons of high rank the only 
gainers by to ſalutary a cuſtom, which extends 


its good influence, in ſome degree, to the lower 


orders of people; but were it quite general, 


| how much better and happier . the geen 


be than it is even now? 
Tis hard upon poor nn be they ever 


ſo mean, to deny them thoſe enjoyments and 
Yet 


liberties which are equally open for all, 
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day, ſpend ſome part of it in reading or recei. 
Blunt truth, and 
in mere friendly converſation, the poor wretches 


face of thoſe rude, ill - bred dictators, piety aul 


and taught that they too have an equal right of 


man ſpecies. mightily improved and enlarged, 


to the care of a family, and ſolicitude about the 


| e. delights ; and all ſerious thoughts, 


if ſervants were CARP to go. to POLY on th 
ing inſtructions in a family way, and the r 


would infallibly take it into their heads, that 
they were obliged to be ſober, modeſt, diligent, 
and faithful, to their maſters and miſtreſſes. 
Now ſurely no one of common prudence or 
humanity would wiſh their domeſticks infected 
with ſuch ſtrange and primitive notions, or laid 
under ſuch unmerciful reſtraints : all which 
may, ina great meaſure, be prevented by the 
prevalence of the good-humoured faſhion that] 
would have you recommend. For when the 
lower kind of people ſee their betters, with 
truly laudable ſpirit, inſulting and flying in the 


the laws, they are thereby excited and admo- 
niſhed as far as actions can admoniſh and excite, 


ſetting them at defiance in ſuch inſtances as ther 
par ticular neceſſities and-inclinations may re- 
quire ; and thus is the liberty of the whole hu. 
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In ſhort, Mr. Rambler, by a faithful repre. 
ſentation of the numberleſs benefits of a modil 
life, you will have done your part in promoting 
what every body ſeems to confeſs the true pur- 
poſe of human exiſtence, perpetual diſſipation, 

By encouraging people to employ their whole 
attention on trifles, and make amuſement their 
ſole ſtudy, you will teach them how to avoid 
many very uneaſy reflections. ; 

All the ſoft feelings of humanity, the ſym- 
pathies of friendſhip, and natural temptations 


good or ill of others, with the whole train of 
domeſtick and ſocial affections, which create 
ſuck daily anxieties and embarraſfnents, will 
be happily ſtifled and ſuppreſſed in a round of 


but particularly that of hereafter, be baniſhe 
out of the world; a moſt perplexing apprehen. 
ſi ion, but luckily a moſt groundleſs one too, 4 
it ĩs fo way clear'a _ that 3 ever dies. 
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| Mella 20 Hyblea tibi vel Hymettia naſci, 
Et thyma ere Corfica ponis api. 


5 Alas , dear fir ＋, you try in Vain, 
5 1 Inpolſſi. Bilities to gain; 


No bee from Corfica's 


Hyblean honey can produce. 


/ 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
AVING by vers! years of continual 
ſtudy treaſured in my mind a great num - 


ber of principles and ideas, and obtained by 


frequent exerciſe the power of applying them 
with propriety, and combining them with rea- 
dineſs, I reſolved to quit the univerſity, where 
I conſidered myſelf as a gem hidden in the mine, 
and to mingle in the crowd of. publick life. I 
was naturally attracted by the company of thoſe 
who were of the ſame age with myſelf ; and 
finding that my academical gravity contributed 
very little to my reputation, applied my facul- 
ties to jocularity and burleſque. Thus, in a 
ſhort time, J had heated my imagination to ſuch 
a ſtate of activity and ebullition, that upon eve- 
ry occaſion it fumed away in burſts of wit, and 
evaporations of gaiety. I became on a ſudden 
the idol of the coffee - houſe, was in one winter 
ſolicited to accept the prefidentſhip of five clubs, 
was dragged by violence to every new play, and 
quoted in every controverſy upon theatrical me- 
rit; was in every publick place ſurrounded by 
a ee of humble auditors, who retailed in 
other places of reſort my maxims and my jeſts, 
and was boaſted as their intimate and compani- 
on by many who had no other pretenſions to my 
acquaintance, than that they had drank choco- 
late in the fame room. 

You will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, that I 
mention my ſucc s with ſome appearance of 
triumph and "Jevation. Perhaps no kind of 
luperiority j is more flattering or alluring than 
that which is conferred by the powers of con- 
verſation, by extemporaneous ſprightlineſs of 
fancy, copiouſneſs of language, and fertility of 
ſentiment. In other exertions of genius, the. 
degter part of the praiſe is unknown and unen- 


— 


ing an aſſembly, at his entrance, b 
with glMneſs and huſhed with expectation, that 
the recollection of ſuch diſtin&ions can ſcarcely 


MART. Fo ite 


rank juice, 


8 
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joyed; the writer, indeed, ſpreads his reputa- 


tion to a wider extent, but receives little plea- 
ſure or advantage from the diffuſion of his name, 
and only obtains a kind of nominal ſovereignty 
over regions which pay no tribute. The collo- 
quial wit has always his own radiance reflected 
on himſelf, and enjoys all the pleaſure which he 
beſtows; he finds his power confeſſed by every 


one that approaches him, ſees friendſhip kind- 
ling with rapture, and attention (Ong into 


praiſe, a 
The deſire which e every man feels of i impor- _ 
tance and eſteem, is ſo much gratified by find- 
zhtened 


fail to bewpleaſing whenſoever it is innocent. 


And my conſcience does not reproach me with 


any mean or criminal effects of vanity; ſince 1 


always employed my influence on the fide of vir- 
tue, and never facrificed my underſtanding or 


my religion to the pleafure of applauſe. _ 
There were many whom either the deſire of 


enjoying my pleaſantry, or the pride of bring 


thouglit to enjoy it, brought often into my 


company; but I was eareſſed in a particular 
manner by Demochares, a gentleman of a large 


eſtate, and a liberal · diſpoſition. My fortune 


being by no means exuberant, inclined me to 
be pleaſed with a friend who was willing to be 
entertained at his own charge. 
daily invitations habituated to his table; and, 
as he believed my acquaintance neceſſary to the 
character of elegance which he was deſirous of 
eſtabliſhing, 
ence, without expence or dependence, and paſſed 
my life in a perpetual reciprocation of pleaſure, 
with men brought together by ſimilitude of: ac- 
E or 1 of 1 imprdvement. a 


I became by 


1 lived in all the luxury of afflu- 
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But all power has its er of activity, be- 
youd which jt produces no effect. Demochares 


being called by his affairs into the country, 


2 imagined that he ſhould increaſe his popularity 


by coming among his neighbours accompanied 
by a man whoſe abilities were ſo generally al- 


lowed. The report preſently ſpread through 
half tle country that Demochares was arrived, 
and had brought with him the celebrated Hila- 
rius, by whom ſuch merriment would be excited 
as had never. been enjoyed or conceived before. 

I knew, indeed, the purpoſe for which I was 


invited ; and as men do not look diligently out 


for poſſible miſcarriages, was pleaſed to find 
myſelf courted upon principles of intereſt, and 
conſidered as capable of reconciling factions, 


| compoſing feuds, and uniting a whole * 


in ſocial happineſs. | 

After a few days ſpent in adjuſting. his do- 
meſtick regulations, Demochares invited all the 
gentlemen of his neighbourhood to dinner, and 
did not forget to hint how much my preſence 
was expected to heighten the pleaſure of the 


feaſt. He informed me what prejudices my re- 
putation had raiſed in my favour, and repre- 


ſented the ſatis faction with which he Mould ſee 

me kindle up the blaze of merriment, and ſhould 
remark the various effects that my fire would 
have upon ſuch diverſity of matter. 


This declaration, by which he intended to 


quicken my vivacity, filled me with ſolicitude. 
T felt an ambition of ſhining, which I never 
knew before; and was therefore embarraſſed 
with an-unuſual fear of diſgrace. I paſſed the 
night in Planning out to myſelf the converſation 
of the coming day; recollected all my topicks 
of raillery, propoſed proper ſubjects to ridicule, 
prepared ſmart replies to a thouſand queſtions, 
accommodated anſwers to imaginary repartees, 


and formed a magazine of remarks, 9 | 


thegms, tales, and illuſtrations. 

The morning broke at laſt in the midſt of 
theſe buſy meditations. I roſe with the palpi- 
tations of a champion on the day of combat; 
and, notwithſtanding all my efforts, found my 
ſpirits ſunk under the weight of expectation. 


The company ſoon aſter began to drop in, and 


every one, at his entrance, was introduced to 
Hilar ius. What conception the inhabitants of 


this region had formed of a wit, I cannot yet 


be! but obſerved chat * all . 
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after the regular exchange of compliments, t 
turn away diſappointed ; and that while vr 
waited for dinner ; they caſt their eyes firſt upon 


me, and then upon each other, like a theatriel 


aſſembly waiting for a ſhew. 
From the uneaſiheſs of this ſituation I was n. 


lieved by the dinner; and as every attention 


was taken up by the "bulneſu of the hour, 1 
ſunk quietly to a level with the reſt of the com. 
pany. But no ſooner were the diſhes removed, 


than inſtead of cheerful confidenee and familia 


prattle, an univerſal filence again ſhewed their 
expectation of ſome unuſual performance. My 
friend endeavoured to rouſe them by healths and 
queſtions, but they anſwered him with great 


brevity, and immediately relapſed into ther 


former taciturnity. 
I had waited in hope of ſome opportunity to 


divert them, but could find no paſs opened for 


a ſingle ſally; and who can be merry without 
an object of mirth ? After a few faint efforts, 
which produced neither applauſe nor oppoſition 
I was content to mingle with the maſs, to put 


round the glaſs in filence, and ſolace myſelf 


with my own contemplations. 

My friend looked round him; the gueſt 
ſtared at one another; and if now and then 2 
few ſyllables were uttered with timidity and be- 


ſitation, there was none ready to make any re- 
ply. All our faculties were frozen, and every 
minute took away from our capacity of pleal- 


ing, and diſpoſition to be pleaſed. Thus paſl- 
ed the hours to which ſo much happineſs was 


. decreed ; the hours which had, by a kind of 
open proclamation, been devoted to wit to 
mirth, and to Hilarius. 


At laſt the night came on, and the neceſſity 


of parting freed us from the perſecutions of each 


other. heard them, as they walked along the 
court, murmuring at the loſs of the day, and 
enquiring whether any man would pay a ſecond 
viſit to a houſe haunted by a wit. 
Demochares, whoſe benevolence is greater 
than his penetratign, having flattered his hopes 
with the ſecondary honour which he was to gait 
by my ſprightlineſs and elegance, and the affec- 


tion with which he ſhould be followed for a per- 


petual banquet of gaiety, was not able to con- 


ceal his vexation and reſentment, nor woull 


eaſily be convinced, that 1 had not facrificed 
his intereſt to ſullenneſs and caprice, and ſtudi 
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. celebrated for wits;. 6/ falbul- 


ouſly endentoured to difgutt kis gueſts, and fap- 


preſſed my powers of deligbting, in obſtinate 
and premeditated ſilence. I am informed that 
the Le. of their ill reception is divided by 


the gentlemen of the country between us; ſome 


being of opinion, that my friend is deluded by 
an impoſtor, who, though he has found ſome 
art of gaining his favour, is afraid to ſpeak 
before men of more penetration; and others 


concluding, that 1 think only London the pro- 


per theatre of my abilities, and diſdain to exert 
my genius for the praiſe of ruſticks. 

I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has ſome- 
times en to others who have the outs or 
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Nom ſocus ae flumen : neque enim confiſtere flumen 


der the ſame cenſures upon the like-. occaſions. 
J hope therefore that you will prevent any miſ- 
repreſentations of ſuch failures, by remarking, 


that invention is not vrholly at the command of 


its poſſeſſor; that the power of pleafing is very 


often obſtrufted by the defire ; that all expeſta- 


tion leſſens furprize, yet ſome furprize is neceſ- 
fary to gaiety; and that thoſe who deſire to 


partake of the pleaſure of wit mutt contribute to 
its production, ' ſince the mind ſtagnates without 
external ventilation, and that efferveſcence of 
the fancy which flaſhes into tranſport can be 


"ne _ 89 85 + infuſion of wag: . 


t 72 . a * I, . 


— 


NMec lewis hora pote; ſed ut unda inpelligr anda» | 
 Urgeturque prior wveniente, urgetque priorem, + 


| IE je Fugiunt pariter, ann *— 


Ov1y. . 'F 45 £555 


With conflant motion as the mnonteacs air; FF 
Brhold in running life the rolling tide! | 7 
For none can flem by art, or flop by pow'r, 


; + flowing ocean, or the letting hour : . 7 
But wave by wave purſu'd arrives on ſhore, | 
And each impell'd behind impels before + 


So time on time revolving we defery ;. 


So minutes . and ſo minutes ty. 


I 7 15 fays Sea © is a "voyage, in 
* the progreſs of which we are perpetu- 
© ally changing our ſcenes: we firſt leave child- 


* hood behind us, then youth, then' the years. 


* of ripened manhood, wen the better and more 
* pkaling part of old age. The peruſal of this 
paſſage having incited in me a train of -refle&i- 


ons on the ſtate of man, the inceſſant ffuctuati- 


on of his wiſhes, the gradual change of his diſ- 
poſition to all external objects, and the thought- 
leſſneſs with which he floats along the ſtream of 
time, I ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt my medita- 


tions, and on a ſudden found my ears filled with 


the tumult of labour, the ſhouts of alacrity, the 
ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of wine and the 
_ daſh of waters, 


My — for A time Jeprefied Es cu- 
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— but ſoon recovering myſelf ſo far as to 
enquire whither we were going, and what was 


the cauſe of ſuch clamour and confuſion, I was 


told that they were launching out into the ocran 
of life ; that we had already. paſſed the ſtreights 


of infancy, in which multitudes had periſhed, 
ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of their veſ- 


ſels, and more by the folly, perverſeneſs, or 
negligence, of thoſe who undertook to ſteer 
them; and that we were now on the main ſez, 
E. to the winds and billows, without 
any other means of ſecurity than the care of the 
pilot, whom it was always in our power to 
chooſe among great numbers that offered their 
direction and affiftance. 

I then looked round with TOM OY * 
164 firſt n my eyes behind me, * 2 


P 
9 4 
. 
= 
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every one that ſailed along ſeemed to behold 


with pleaſure; but no ſooner touched, than the 


current, which, though not noiſy or turbulent, 


was yet irreſiſtible, bore him away. Beyond 
theſe iſlands all was darkneſs, nor could any of 
' the paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at which he firſt 


embarked. Before me, -and on each fide, was 
an expanſe of waters violently agitated, and 
covered with ſo thick a miſt, That the moſt per- 
ſpicuous eye could ſee but a little way. It ap- 
peared to be full of rocks and whirlpools, for 
: many ſunk unexpectedly while they were court- 


whom they had left behind. So numerous, in- 
deed, were the dangers, and ſo thick the dark- 
neſs, that no caution could confer ſecurity. 
Yet there were many who, by falſe intelligence, 
betrayed their followers into whirlpools, or by 


violence puſhed thoſe whom ey found i in their 


way againſt the rocks. 

The current was invariable and 6 
able; but though it was impoſſible to fail 
1 it, or. to return to the place that was 
once paſſed, yet it was not ſo violent as to allow 


no opportunities for dexterity or courage, ſince, 


though none could retreat back ſrom danger, 
yet they might * avoid it raed oblique 
direction. | 

It was, "I ep not very common to ſteer 


with much care or prudence ; for by ſome uni- 


verſal infatuation, every man appeared to think 


himſelf ſafe, though he ſaw his conſorts every 


moment ſinking round him; and no ſooner had 
the waves cloſed over 3 than their fate and 
their miſcondu& were forgotten; the voyage 
was purſued with the ſame jocund confidence; 
every man congratulated himſelf upon the 
ſoungneſs of his veſſel, and believed himſelf 
able to ſtem the whirlpool in which his friend 
was ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks on which 


he was daſhed : nor was it often. obſerved that 
the fight of a wreck made any man change his 
courſe; if he turned aſide for a moment, he 


ſoon forgot the rudder, and left himſelf again to 
the d. ſpoſal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indif- 
ference, or from wearineſs of their preſent con- 
dition ; for not one of thoſe who thus ruſhed 
upon davon failed, when he was ſinking, 
to call loudly upon his aſſociates For that help 
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fiream flowing through flowery iſlands, which 


in the midſt of their courſe. 


which could not now be given him ; and many ö 


ſpent their laſt moments in cautioning Others 
againſt the folly by which they were intercepteg 
Their bene. 
lence was ſometimes praiſed, but. hea admai. 
tions were unregarded. 

 Theveſlcls in which we had embarked being 
confeſſedly unequal to. the. turbulence of the 


ams of life, were viſibly, impaired i in the, 


courſe of the voyage; ſo that every paſſenger 


was certain, that how long ſoever he might, by 


favourable accidents, or by inceſſant vigilance, 


be preſerved, he muſt fink at laſt. 
ing the gale with full fails, and inſulting thoſe 
expected to ſadden the gay, and intimidate the 


This neceſſity of periſhing might have bern 


daring, at leaſt to keep the melancholy and ti. 


morous in perpetual torments, and hinder then 
from any enjoyment of the varieties and gratif. 


cations which nature offered them as the ſclace 
a their labours; yet in effect none ſeemed lef 


to expect deſtruction than thoſe to whom it wa 


moſt dreadful ; they all had the art of conceal. 


ing their danger from themſelves ; and thoſ 
who knew their inability to bear the ſight of the 
terrors that embarraſſed their way, took care 


never to look forward, but found ſome amuſe- 
ment for the preſent moment, and generally 


entertained themſelves by playing with Hope, 
who was the conſtant aſſociate of the voyage of 
life. % 

Yet all that Hope ventured to beni even 
to thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that 
they ſhould eſcape, but that they ſhould ſink 


laſt; and with this promiſe every one was ſatiſ- 
fied, though he laughed at the reſt for ſeeming 


to believe it. Hope, indeed, apparently mock- 


ed the credulity of her companions ; for in pro- 


portion as their veſſels grew leaky, ſhe redou- 
bled her aſſurances of ſafety ; and none were 
more buſy in making proviſions for a long 
voyage, than they whom all but themſelves 


ſaw likely to periſh ſoon by irreparable decay. 


In the midſt of the current of life was the 
gulph of Intemperance, a greadful. whirlpool, 
interſperſed with rocks, of which the pointed 
crags were concealed under water, and the tops 
covered with herbage, on which Eaſe ſpread 
couches of repoſe, and with ſhades, where Plez- 


fare Warbled the ſong of invitation. Within 


fight of theſe rocks all who failed on the ocean 
of * muſt . paſs. Reaſon, indeed» 


* 


- 


was always at bind to ſteer the paſſengers' 


8 through a narrow outlet by which they might 
pted eſcape z but very few could, by her intreaties 
evo. or remonſtrances, be induced to put the rudder 
Oni. into her hand, without ſtipulating that ſhe 
ſhould approach ſo near unto the rocks of Plea- 
eing ſure, that they might ſolace themſelves with a 
the ſhort enjoyment of that delicious region, after 
the. which they always determined to purſue their 
ger courſe without any other deviation. 
, by Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo far by 
nce, | theſe promiſes, as to venture her charge within 
the eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, where, 
been indeed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet 
e the interrupted the courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, 
d ti. by inſenſible rotations, towards the center. 
them She then repented her temerity, and with all 


draught of the gulph was generally too ſtrong 


danced in cirtles with a pleafing and giddy ve- 


* locity, was at laſt overwhelmed and loſt. Thoſe grees, contended long with the encroaching 

thoſe few whom Reaſon was able to extricate, gene- waters, and haraſſed themſelves by labours that : 

Ef the rally ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon the points ſcarce Hope herſelf could flatter. with ſucceſs. / 

eine which ſhot out from the rocks of Pleaſure, that As I was looking upon the various fate of the ; 

nd. they were unable to continue their courſe with multitude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed 

rally the ſame ſtrength and facility as before, but with an admonition from ſome unknown power - 

Jope, floated along timorouſly and feeble, endangered —* Gaze not idly upon others when thou thy- 

ge of by every breeze, and ſhattered by every ruffle of ſelf art ſinking. Whence is this thoughtleſs 
the water, till they ſunk, by ſlow degrees, af- * tranquillity, when thou and they are equally 

oven ter long ſtruggles, and innumerable expedients, endangered? I looked; and, ſeeing the 

that always repining at their own folly, and warning gulph of Intemperance before me, AE * | 

ſink others againſt the firſt "OY of the gulph of awaked. 

ſatiſ- Intemperance. - _ | 

ming i 2 
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e tops and certain characteriſticks of a vigorous 


ſpread intelledt. Every advance into knowledge 
Plea- opens new proſpects, and produces new incite: 


vithin ments to further progreſs. All the attainments 
ocean poſſible in our preſent frate are evidently inade - 
deed, cond to our ROTOR of an 1 conqueſt 
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her force endeavoured to retreat; but the 


to be overcome; and the paſſenger, having 
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There n who profeſſed to repair the 
breaches and ſtop the leaks of the veſſels which 
had” been ſhattered on the rocks of Pleaſure, _ 
Many appeared to have great confidence in their 
{kill; and ſome, indeed, were preſerved by jt 
from ſinking, who had received only a fingle 
blow; but I remarked that few veſſels laſted 
long whel had huts ate repaired, nor was it 
found that the artiſts themſelves continued | 
afloat longer than thoſe who had leaſt of their | 
afſiſtance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage * 
life, the cautious had above the negligent, was, 


that they ſunk later, and more ſuddenly; for 


they paſſed forward till they had ſometimes ſeen 


all thoſe in whoſe company they had ifſued from 


the ſtreights of infancy periſh in the way, and at 


laſt were overſet by a croſs breeze, without the 


toil of reſiſtance, or the anguiſh of expectation. 


But ſuch as had often fallen againſt the rocks of © 


Pleaſure, commonly ſubſided by ſenſible de- 


on; diſcovery has no effect but of raiſing ex- 
eddie ; the gratification of one deſire encou- 
rages another; and after all our labours, ſtu- 
dies, and enquiries, we are continually at the 
ſame diſtance from the completion of our 
ſchemes, have ſtill ſomiewiſh importunate to be 
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ſatisfied, ad ſome faculty reſtleſs and turbu- 
lent for want of its enjoyment. | 
The defire of knowledge, though often ani- 


mated by extrinſick and adventitious motives, 
ſeems on many occaſions to operate without ſub- 
ordination to any other principle; we are eager 


to ſee and hear, without intention of referring 
our obſervations to a farther end; we climb. a 


mountain for a proſpect of the plain; we run 


to the ſtrand in a ſtorm, that we may contem- 
plate the agitation of the water; we range from 
city to city, though we profeſs neither architec- 


ture nor fortification; we croſs ſeas only to 


view nature in nakedneſs, or magnificence in 


ruins; we are equally allured by novelty of 


every kind, by a deſert or a palace, a cataract 
or a cavern, by every thing rude and every 


thing poliſhed, every thing great and every 
we do not fee a thicket but with 
ſome temptation to enter it, nor remark an in- 


thing little; 


ſect flying before us * with an „ to 
purſue it. 


This paſſion is, * regularly height: 
ened in proportion as the powers of the 


ſuitable to the grandeur of his deſigns, and the 


extent of his capacity, whey he declares to the 


high-prieft of Egypt, that he has no defire 


equally powerful with that of finding the origin 


of the Nile, and that he would quit all the 
projects of the civil war for a ſight of thoſe foun- 
tains which had been ſo long concealed. And 
Homer, when he would furniſh the Sirens with 
2 temptation, to which his hero, renowned for 
wiſdom, might yield without diſgrace, makes 
them declare that none ever departed from them 
but with increaſe of knowledge. 
There is, indeed, ſcarce any kind of ideal 


acquirement which may not be applied to ſome 
uſe, or which may not, at leaſt, gratify pride 


with occaſional ſuperiority ; but whoever at- 
tends the motions of his own mind, will find 
| that, upon the firſt appeara 


- impulſe, though their flight may be invigorated, 
or their efforts renewed, by ſubſequent conſide- 
rations. The gratification of curioſity rather 
frees us from uneafineſs than confers pleaſure; 


nce of an object, or 
the firſt Kart of a queſtion, his inclination to a 
nearer view, or more accurate diſcuſhon, pre- 
cedes all thoughts of profit, or of competition; 
and that his deſires take wing by inſtantaneous 
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we are more pained by i ignorance than gelighte 


dy inſtruction. Curioſity is the thirſt of the 


ſoul ; it inflames and torments us, and makes 
us taſte every thing with joy, however other. 


wiſe inſipid, by which it may be quenched. 


It is evident that the earlieft fearchers after 
knowledge muſt have propoſed knowledge only 
as the reward ; and that ſcience, though per. 
haps the ling of intereſt, was the daughter 
of curioſity : for who can believe that they who 
firſt watched the courſe of the ſtars foreſaw the 


uſe of their diſcoveries to the facilitation of com- 


merce, or the menſuration of time? They were 
delighted with the ſplendor of the nocturnal 
ſkies, they found that the lights changed their 


places; what they admired they were anxious 


to underſtand, and in time traced their revolu- 
tions. 


men, who appear ſatisfied with their intellec- 
tual poſſeſſions, and ſeem to live without deſire 


of enlarging their . conceptions; -before whom 


the world paſſes without notice, and who are 


equally unmoved by nature or by art, 
mind are elevated and enlarged. Lucan there- 
fore introduces Cæſar ſpeaking with dignity 


This negligence is ſometimes only the tem- 


porary effect of a predominant paſſion : a lover 


finds no inclination to travel any path but that 


which leads to the habitation of his miſtreſs; a 


trader can ſpare little attention to common oc- 
currences, when his fortune is endangered by a 
ſtorm. It is frequently the conſequence of a 


total immerſion in ſenſuality ; corporeal plea- 
ſures may, be indulged till the memory of every 


other kind of happineſs is obliterated ; the 
mind, long habituated to a lethargick and quie- 
ſcent ſtate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of 


thinking; and, though ſhe may ſometimes be 


diſturbed by the obtruſion of new ideas, ſhrinks 


back again to ignorance and reſt. 


But, indeed, if we except them to whom the 


continual taſk of procuring the ſupports of life 
denies all opportunities of deviation from their 
own narrow track, the number of ſuch as live 


without the ardour of enquiry is very ſmall, 


though many content themſelves with cheap 


amuſements, and waſte their lives i in nen 


of no importance. 


There is no ſnare more da s to , buſy 
and excurſive. minds than the cobwebs of petty 
inquiſitivenels, which entangle them in trivial 
employments and minute ſtudies, and detain 
them ina middle ſtate between the ne” 
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There are, indeed, "II in the form of 


Us 
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10 total ĩnactivity and the fat igue of laborious 
efforts, enchant them at once with eaſe and no- 
velty, and vitiate them with the luxury of learn- 
ing. The neceſſity of doing ſomething, and 
the fear of undertaking much, ſinks the hiſto« 
rian to a genealogiſt, the philoſopher to a jour- 
naliſt of the weather, and the e to 
a conſtructer of dials. . 

It is happy when thoſe who cannot content 
themſelves to be idle, nor reſolve to be induftri- 
ous, are at leaſt employed without injury to 


others; but it ſeldom happens that we can con- 


tain ourſelves long i in a neutral ſtate, or forbear 
to ſink into vice, when we are no longer min 
towards virtue. | 

Nugaculus was diſtinguiſhed in his earlier 
years by an uncommon livelineſs of imagina- 
tion, quickneſs of ſagacity, and extent of 


knowledge. When he entered into life, he ap-, 


plied himſelf with' particular inquiſitiveneſs to 
examine the various motives of human actions, 
the complicated influence of mingled affections, 


the different modifications of intereſt and ambi- 


tion, and the various cauſes of miſcarriage and 

ſucceſs both in publick and private affairs. 
Though his friends did not diſcover to what 

purpoſe all theſe obſervations ' were collected, or 


or his fortune by an inceſſant attention to 
changes of countenance, burſts of inconſidera- 
tion, ſallies of paſſion, and all the other caſ · 
alties by which he uſed to trace a character, yet 
they could not deny the ſtudy of human nature 
to be worthy of a wiſe man; they therefore flat · 
tered his vanity, applauded his diſcoveries, and 
liſtened with ſubmiſſive modeſty to his lectures 
on the uncertainty of inclination, the weakneſs 
of reſolves, and the inſtability of temper, to his 


the mind, and his ridicule of the modern n 
of a ruling paſſion. 

Such was the firſt incitement of Nugaculus to 
a cloſe inſpe&ion into the conduct of mankind. 
He had no intereſt in view, and therefore no- de- 
lign of ſupplantation 3 he had no malevolence, 
and therefore detected faults without any inten- 
ton to expoſe them; but having once found 


ke had no inclination to call i it back to himſelf, 
but has paſſed his time in AAP a watchful 
Fe . every 20 Mains * * 
vor. * 2 
9 


how Nugaculus would much improve his virtue f 


account of the various motives which agitate | 


the art of engaging bie attention upon others, 


— 
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a ſmall eſtate without any . of encreaſ- 


Js is, by continual Mktg, 3 2 ä 
general maſter of ſecret hiſtory, and can give an 


account of the intrigues, private marriages, 


competitions, and ſtratagems, of half a century. 


He knows the mortgages upon every man's eſ- 


tate, the terms upon which every ſpendthrift 


raiſes his money, the real and reputed fortune 


of every lady, the jointure ſtipulated by every 
contract, and the expectations of every family 
from maiden aunts and childleſs acquaintances. 
He can; relate the economy of every houſe, 
knows how much one man's cellar is robbed by 


his butler, and the land of another underlet by 


his ſteward ; he can tell where the manor-houſs 
is falling, though large ſums are yearly paid 
for repairs z and where the tenants are telling 
woods without the conſent of the owner. =, 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvert- 
ently guilty of a thouſand. acts of treachery: 


He ſees no man's ſervant without draining him 


of his truſt ; he enters no family without flat». 


tering the children into diſcoveries z he is a pers 


petual ſpy upon the doors of his neighbours z , 
and knows, by long experience, at whatever 


diſtance, the looks of a creditor, a borrowers 4 


lover, and a pimp. 
Nugaculus is not iu. natured, and therefore 
his induftry has not hitherto been very miſchie- 


vous to others, or dangerous to himſelf; buf b. 


ſince he cannot enjoy this knowledge but by diſ⸗ 
covering it, and, if he had no other motive to 


loquacity, is obliged to traffick like the chy> 


miſts, and purchaſe one ſecret with another; 
he is every day more hated as he is more knowny | 
for he is conſidered by great numbers as one that 


has their fame and their happineſs in his power, 


and no man can muck love him ol whom be lives | 
in fear. . 25 . 
Thus has an intention; innocent at. firſt, if 
not laudable, the intention af regulating his | 
own behaviour by the experience of others, by 
an accidental declenſion of minuteneſs, betrayed 
Nugaculus, not only to a fooliſh, but vicious 
waſte of a life which might have been honour- 
ably paſſec in publick ſervices, or domeſtick 
virtues. He has loſt his original intention, 
and given up his mind to eee e a6 
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—N 1 eft quod credere de ſe 


Non poſſit> 


None e' er Hecke bueluu, of 1 


HE ipparent inſulclency of every inthe 


: vidual to His own happineſs or ſafety, 


compels us to ſeek from one another aſſiſtance 
The neceſlity of joint efforts for 


and ſupport. 
the execution of any great or extenſive deſign, 
the variety of powers diſſeminated in the ſpecies, 
and the proportion between the defects and ex- 
cellencies of - different perſons, demand an in- 


terchange of help, and communication of intel- 


ligence, and by frequent reciprocations of bene- 

ficence unite mankind in ſociety and friendſhip. 
If it can be imagined that there ever was a 
time when the inhabitants of any country were 
in a ſtate of equality, without diſtin&tion of 
rank, or peculiarity of poſſeſſions, it is reaſon- 
able to belieye that every man was then loved in 
proportion as he could contribute by his 
ſtrength, or his ſkill, to the ſupply of natural 
wants; there was then little room for peeviſh 
diſlike, or capricious favour : the affection ad- 
mitted into the heart was rather eſteem than 
tenderneſs z and kindneſs was only purchaſed 
by benefits. But when, by force of policy, by 
vwiſdom, or by fortune, property and ſuperi- 
ority were introduced and eſtabliſhed, ſo that 
many were condemned to labour for the ſupport 
of a few, then they whoſe poſſeſſions ſwelled 
above their wants naturally laid out their ſuper- 
fluities upon pleaſure ; and thoſe who could not 
gain friendſhip by nedeſſary offices, endeavoured 
to promote their intereſt by luxurious gratifica- 
tions, and to create need which they might. be 
courted to ſupply. : 

The deſires of mankind are much more nu- 
merous than. their attainments, and the capa- 
city of imagination much larger than actual en- 
joyment. Multitudes are therefore unſatisfied 
with their allotment; and he that hopes to im- 


prove his condition by the favour of another, 


and either finds no room for the exertion of 
great qualities, or perceives himſelf excelled by 
his rivals, will, by other expedients, endeavour 


to become nl where he cannot be i impor- 
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tant, and TR Fas "6 Is to N the art 
of pleaſing among the moſt uſeful ſtudies, and 
moſt valuable acquiſitions. 

This art, like others, is cultivated in pro- 
portion to its uſefulneſs, and will always floy. 
riſh molt where it is moſt rewarded ; for this 
reaſon we find it practiſed with KY aſſiduity 
under abſolute governments, where honours 
and riches are in the hands of one man, whom 
all endeayour to propitiate, and who ſoon be. 
come ſo much accuſtomed to compliance and 
officiouſneſs, as not only to find, in the moſt 
delicate addreſs, that novelty which i is necel- 
ſary to procure attention. 

It is diſcovered by a very few experiments 
that no man is much pleaſed with a companion, 


who does not encreaſe, in ſome reſpect, his It 
fondneſs of himſelf; and, therefore, he that appt 
wiſhes rather to be led forward to proſperity by Gon 
the gentle hand of favour, than to force his way __ 
by labour and merit, muſt conſider with more mini 
care how to diſplay his patron's excellencis oy, 
than his own ; that whenever, he approaches, Nas 
he may fill the imagination with pleaſing calli 
dreams, and chaſe away diſguſt and wearineſ It 
by a perpetual ſucceſſion of delightful images. ment 

This may, indeed, ſometimes be effected by wild 
turning the attention upon advantages which y; 
are really poſſeſſed, or upon proſpects which ceſſix 
reaſon ſpreads before hope; for whoever can de- it ma 
ſerve or require to be courted, has generally, ei- man 
ther from nature or from fortune, gifts which tion, 
he may review with ſatisfaction, and of which, dern 
when he is artfully recalled to the contemph - been 
tion, he will ſeldom be diſpleaſed. MT beltos 

But thoſe who have once degraded their un- the t 
derſtanding to an application only to the paſſ. moſt | 
ons, and who have learned to derive hope from of the 
any other ſources than induſtry and virtue, fel tiong 


dom retain dignity and magnanimity ſufficient 
to defend them againſt the conſtant recurrenc 5 
of temptation 86 falſehood. He that is too de- | 
firous to be loved, will ſoon learn to Karten; and 


when he his exhauſted all the variations of ho- 
neſt praiſe, and can delight no longer with the 


virtues and beauties conferred by himſelf. 
The drudgeries of dependance would, in- 
deed, be aggravated by hopeleſſneſs of ſucceſs, 


that will abſolutely confine his patron to hear 
only the commendations which he deſerves, will 
ſoon be forced to give way to others that regale 
him with more compaſs of muſick. The great- 


vanity. We always think ourſelves better than 


luity ſhould think us ſtill better than we think 
Ours ourſelves. To praiſe us for actions or diſpoſi- 
hom tions which deſerve praiſe, is not to confer a 
i be. benefit, but to pay a tribute. We have always 
and pretenſions to fame, which, in our own hearts, 
moſt we know to be diſputable, and which we are 
ecel- deſirous to ſtrengthen by a new ſuffrage ; * 
lave always hopes which we ſuſpect to be Fala- 
Rs eious, and of which we eagerly ſnatch at every 
nion, confirmation. 
„ by It may, indeed, be proper to make the firſt 
| that approaches under the conduct of truth, and to 
ty by ſecure credit to future encomiums by ſuch praiſe 
aha! as may be ratified by the conſcience ; but the * 
| more mind once habituated to the luſciouſneſs of eulo · 
encies gy, becomes, in a ſhort time, nice and faſti- 
aches, dious, and, like a vitiated palate, is inceſſantly : 
eaſing calling for higher gratifications. 
rinek It is ſcarcely credible to what degree After 
ges. ment may be dazzled by the miſt of pride, and 
ed by wiſdom infatuated by the intoxication of flatte · 
which ry; or how low the genius may deſcend by ſuc- 
which ceſſiye gradations of ſervility, and how ſwiftly 
an de- it may fall down the precipice of falſehood. No 
ly, ei- man can, indeed, obſerve, without indigna- 
which tion, on what names, both of ancient and mo- 


which, 
zmpla- 
5 beſtowed. 
ir un- 
e paſſ. 
e from of the profligate, have been denied any celebra- 


liong which they were willing to purchaſe, or 


je, ſel· 
fficient 
urrence 
too de· 
er, and 
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that wickedneſs * folly have not found correſ- - 
pondent flatterers through all their ſubordinati- 
ons, except when they have been aſſociated with 
avarice or poverty, and have wanted either in- 
_ Clination or ability to hire a panegyriſt. 


civility of truth, he will invent new topicks of 
panegyrick, and break out into raptures at 


if no indulgence was allowed to adulation. He 


eſt human virtue bears no proportion to human 


we are, and are generally deſirous that others 


themſelves within the ſphere of greatneſs. 
pidity is ſoon blinded by the ſplendor of wealth, 
dern times, the utmoſt exuberance of praiſe has 
been laviſhed, and by what hands it has been 
It has never yet been found, that 
the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppreſſor, the 
moſt hateful of the hateful, the moſt profligate ; 


uw VF SF; 
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As there i is no character ſo deformed", to 


fright away from it the proſtitutes of praiſe, 


there is no degree of encomiaſtick veneration 
which pride has refuſed. The emperors of 8 
Rome ſuffered themſelves to be worſhipped in 
their lives with altars and ſacrifices; and in an” 
age more enlightened, the terms peculiar to the 

praiſe and worſhip of the Supreme Being have 


been applied to wretches whom it was the re- 


proach of humanity to number among men; 


and whom nothing but riches or power hinder-- 


ed thoſe that read or wrote their deification, 


from hunting into the toils of juſtice, as We | 


bers of the peace of nature. 
There are, indeed, many among the 3 


flatterers, who muſt be reſigned to infamy with- 
out vindication, and whom we mult confeſs to 


have deſerted the cauſe of virtue for pay: they 
have committed, againſt full conviction, tbe 


crime of obliterating the diſtinctions between | 


good and evil; and inſtead of oppoſing the en- 


croachments Fw vice, have incited her oath 55 


and celebrated her conqueſts. But there is 1 
lower claſs of ſycophants, whoſe underſtanding 
has not made them capable of equal guilt. 
Every man of high rank is ſurrounded with 
numbers, who have no other rule of thought or 


action than his maxims and his conduẽt; whom 


the honour of being numbered among his ac- 
quaintance reconciles to all his vices, and all 
his abſurdities; and who eaſily perſuaded tiſem- 
ſelves to eſteem him, by whoſe regard they con 
ſider themſelves as diſtinguiſhed and exalted. 
It is dangerous for mean minds to venture 
Stu- 


and cowardice is eaſily fettered in the ſhackles 
of dependance, To ſolicit patronage is, at leaft 
in the event, tagſet virtue to ſale. None ean be 


pleaſed without pr aiſe, and few can be praiſed 
without falſchood ; few can be aſſiduous with- - 
out ſervility, and none can be vie without 
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le, et cogca magnaque eiue ducit. ; * 

Juv. . ſha] 

Pain man runs  headlong, fo caprice lr -d; tot 

Impell'4 oy paſſion, and with folly blind. the 

mei 

Was lately conſideri ing, among other · objects  tled in the as of ſome iniportas app 
of ſpeculation, the new attempt of an uni- purpoſe, and every foot was haſtened by Eager. of 


verſal regiſter, an office in which every man may neſs and enpectation. I followed the crow 
lodge an account of his ſuperfluities and wants, without knowing whither I ſhould be drawn, 
of whatever he deſires to purchaſe or to ſell. and remained a while in the unpleaſing ſtate of 
My imagination ſoon preſented to me the lati- an idler, where all other beings were buſy, giv. 
tude to which this deſign may be extended by ing place every moment to thoſe who had more 
integrity and induſtry, and the advantages importance in their looks. Aſhamed to ſtand 
1 vrhich may be juſtly hoped from a general mart ignorant, and afraid to aſk queſtions, at laſtl 
3 of intelligence, when once its reputation ſhall ſaw a lady ſweeping by me, whom, by the quick. 
be ſo eſtabliſhed, that neither reproach nor fraud neſs of her eyes, the ayility of her ſteps, and 
ſhall be feared from it; when an application to mixture of levity and impatience, I knew to 
it ſhall not be cenſured as the laſt reſource of be my long-loved proteCtreſs, Curioſity. * Great 
deſperation, nor its informations ſuſpected as * goddeſs," ſaid I, © may thy votary be permit- 
| the fortuitous ſuggeſtions of men obliged not to *© ted to implore thy favour ? If thou haſt been 
1 appear ignorant. A place where every exube- * my dire&reſs from the firſt dawn of reaſon, if 


mes ng (Hy pre oy — 1 — 


rance may be diſcharged, and every deficiency © I have followed thee through the maze of life ter 
1 ſupplied, where every lawful paſſion may find * with invariable fidelity, if I have turned to 6 
_ its gratifications, and every honeſt curioſity re · every new call, and quitted at thy nod one b 
cCeivs ſatisfaction; where the ſtock of a nation, purſuit for another, if I have never ſtopped at fl 
pecuniary and intellectual, may be brought to- © the" invitations of fortune, nor forgot thy au- « tl 

gether; and where all conditions of humanity ' c thority in the bowers of pleaſure, inform me fl 

may hope to find relief, pleaſure, and accom- now whither chance has conducted me. m 
modation; muſt equally deſerve the attention Thou art now, replied the ſmiling power, his 

of the merchant and philoſopher, of him who * in the preſenee of Juſtice, and of Truth, whom ed 

a mingles in the tumult of buſineſs, and him who * the father of gods and men has ſent down to and 

only lives to amuſe himſelf with the various em- regiſter the demands and pretenſions of man- not 
ployments and purſuits of others. Nor will it © kind, that the world may at laſt be reduced 4 

he an uninſtruſting ſchool to the greateſt maſ- to order, and that none may complain here- diſt 

ters of method and diſpatch, if ſuch multipli- after of being doomed to taſks for which they lan, 

city can be preſerved from embarraſſment, and * are. unqualified, or poſſeſſing faculties for cap 

ſuch tumult from inaccuracy, © which they cannot find employment, or vit- pur 

While I was concerting this ſplendid projet, 5 tues that languiſh unobſerved for want of op- par 

and filling my thoughts with its regulation, its * portunities to exert. them, of being encum- ſry 
conveniencies, its variety, and its conſequences, * bered with ſuperfluities which they would vil - dan 

I ſunk gradually into ſlumber; but the ſame « lingly reſign, or of waſting away in deſires J 
images, though leſs diſtinct, ſtill continued to © which ought. to be ſatisfied. Juſtice is now ade 

float upon my fancy. I perceived myſelf at the ; to examine every man's wiſhes, and Truth 1s add 

gate of an immenſe edifice, where innumerable * to record them ; let us approach, and obſerve ord 
multitüdes were paſſing without confuſion; * the progreſs of this great tranſaCtion.* wat 

every face on which I fixed'my eyes ſeemed ſet- She then moved forward and e who po 

roo | Fn anda ing 
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knew her amon - the moſt faithful of her fol- 

lowers, beckon her to advance, till we were 

placed near the feat of Juſtice. The firſt whs 
required the aſſiſtance of the office came forward 
with a ſlow pace, and tumour of dignity, and, 
ſhaking a weighty purſe in his hand, demanded 
to be regiſtered by Truth, as the Mæcenas of 
the preſent age, the chief encourager of literary 


apply in any exigence or diſtreſs with certainty 
of ſuccour. Juſtice very mildly enquired, whe- 
ther he had calculated the expence of ſuch a de- 
claration? whether he had been informed what 
number of petitioners would ſwarm about him? 
whether he could diſtinguiſh idleneſs and negli- 
gence from calamity, oftentation from know- 
ledge, or vivacity from wit? To theſe queſti- 


but repeated his deſire to be recorded as a pa- 
tron. | Juſtice then offered to regiſter his pro- 
poſal on theſs e conditions; that he ſhould never 
ſuffer himſelf to be flattered ; that he ſhould ne- 
yer delay an audience whe he had nothing to 
do; and that he ſhould never encourage follow- 
ers without intending to reward them. Theſe 
terms were too hard to be accepted; For 
what, ſaid he, is the end of patronage, 
© but the pleaſure of reading dedications, hold- 
ing multitudes in ſuſpence, and enjoying 
* their hopes, their fears, and their anxiety ; 
* flattering them to aſſiduity, and at laſt dil- 


his confeſſion, and ordered his name to be poft- 
ed upon the gate among cheats, and robbers, 
and publick nuiſances, which all were by that 
notice warned to avoid. | 

Another required to be made known a as the 
diſcoverer of a new art of education, by which 
languages and ſciences might be taught to all 
capacities, .and all inclinations, without fear of 
puniſhment, pain of confinement, loſs of any 
part of the gay mien of ignorance, or any ob- 
ſtruction of the necelſary . progrels in dreſs, 
dancing, or cards, 

Juſtice and Truth did not 3 this great 
adept with many enquiries; but finding his 
addreſs awkward, and his ſpeech barbarous, 


wanted employment, and might ſerve. in any 
poſt where the knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing was not required: . 
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merit, to whom men of learning and wit might 


ons he ſeemed not well provided with a reply, | 


© miſſing them for impatience ?* Juſtice heard 


ordered him to be regiſtered as a tall fellow who 
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A mah of 4 very great and pltfoophick a Z 
_ pet required notice to be given of his intention 


to ſet iit, à certain day, on a fub marite 
voyage, and of his willtngnels to take in paf- 


ſengers for ns more than double the price at 
which they might fail above water. His defire 


Was granted, and he retired t6 a convenient 


ſtand, in expectation of filling his ſhip, and 


growing rich in a ſhort time by the ſecrecys = 


ſafety, and expedition of the paſſage. 

Another deſired to advertiſe the curious, that 
he had, for the advancement of true know- 
ledge, contrived an optical inſtrument, by 
which thoſe who laid out their.induſtry on me- 
morials of the changes of the wind might ob- 


ſerve the direction of the weathercocks on the 


hitherſide of the lunar world. 

Another wiſhed to be known as the author 
of an invention by which cities or kingdom 
might be made warm in winter by a ſingle fire, 
a kettle, and pipe. Another had a vehicle by 
which a man might bid defiance to floods, and 
continue floating in an inundation, without 
any inconvenience, till the water ſhould ſubſide. 
Juſtice conſidered theſe projects as of no impor- 
tance but to their authors, and therefore 
ſcarcely condeſcended to examine them; but 
Truth refuſed to admit them into the regiſters 

Twenty different pretenders came in one hour 
to give notice of an univerſal medicine, by 
which all diſeaſes might be cured or prevented, 
and life protracted beyond the age of Neſtor. 
Yut Juſtice informed them, that one univerſal 
medicine was ſufficient, and ſhe would delay the 
notification till ſhe ſaw who could _— ys ; 
ferve his own life. | 

A thouſand other claims and offers were ex · 
hibited and examined. I remarked, among 
this mighty multitude, that, of intellectual 
advantages, many had great exuberance, and 
few confeſſed any want; of every art there 
were a hundred profeſſors for a ſingle pupil; 
but of other attainments, ſuch as riches, ho- 
nours, and preferments, I found none that had 
too much, but thouſands and ten thoufands 
that thought themſelves _ to a | large | 


dividend, 


It often happened, that old OY and wo. 
men, married at the cloſe of life, advertiſes | 
their want of children; nor was it uncommen 
for thaſe TY had a nutyerous offepring, to give 
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| > ſcheme of publick charity: a thouſand propo- anſwer i it. | | 
{als were immediately made, among which they 
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notice of a fon or Po to be ſpared ; but heſitated till death il the decißon. 
though appearances promiſed well on both ſides, As I ſtood looking on this ſcene of confuſon, 
the bargain ſeldom ſueceeded; for they ſoon Truth condeſcended to aſk me, what was ny 
Joſt their inclination to adopted children, and buſineſs at her office? I was ſtruck with the un. 
proclaimed their intentions to promote ſome expected queſtion, and awaked by we, efforts to 
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I.. is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of flattery, that 
it be accommodated to particular circum- 
ſtances or characters, and enter the heart on 
that ſide where the paſſions ſtand ready to re- 
ceiye it. A lady ſeldom liſtens with attention 
to any praiſe but that of her beauty ; a mer- 
chant always expects to hear of his influence at 
the bank, his importance on the exchange, the 
height of his credit, and the extent of his traf- 
fick: and the author will ſcarcely be pleaſed 
without lamentations of the. neglect of learning, 


progreſs of merit, or ſome praiſes of the mag- 
nanimity of thoſe who encounter poverty and 
contempt in the cauſe of knowledge, and truſt 
for the reward of their labours to the at's 7 
and gratitude of poſterity. . 

An aſſurance of unfading laurels, and im- 


monuments more durable than braſs, and more 
conſpicuous than pyramids, has been long the 
common boaſt of literature; but amon g the 
. innumerable architects that ere columns to 
themſelves, far the greater part, either for want 
of durable materials, or of art to diſpoſe them, 
ke their edifices periſh as they are towering to 
completion; and thoſe few that for a while at- 
tract the eye of mankind, are generally weak in 
the foundation, and ſoon folk. by the my « 
time, 
No place affords a more re friking . of 
the vanity of human hopes, than a publick li- 


erery ſide * — e _ works . la- 


the conſpiracies againſt genius, and the flow 


mortal reputation, is the ſettled reciprocation 
of civility between amicable writers. To raiſe 


brary; for who can ſee the wall crowded on 
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eee commenta delet dier, nature jadicia confirmat. 


| cic. | 


Time oblterates the _ Wm, "nd confirms the deciſious wa nature. 1 


backs meditation and accurate "PS a now 
ſcarcely known but by the catalogue, and pre- 


ſerved only to increaſe the pomp of learning, 


without conſidering how many hours have been 


| waſted in vain endeavours, how often i e e ; 


tion has anticipated the praiſes of futurity, how 


many ſtatues have riſen to the eye of vanity; 


how many ideal copverts have elevated zeal, 
how often wit has exulted in the eternal infamy 
of his antagoniſts, and dogmatiſm has delight- | 


ed in the gradual advances of his authority, the 
immutability of his OI and the ene ee ' 
of his . nt 5 0g 


Non unquam dedit 1 15 
Documenta fors majora, guam Ffragik. FR 
Starent Herti. 6 * 


Infulting a ne'er call'd with louder voice, | 
Ong ERS... 5 


ot the innumerable uthors whoſ perform- 
ances are thus treaſured up in magnificent ob- 


ſcurity, moſt are forgotten, becauſe they never 
deſerved to be remembered, and owed the ho 


nours which they once obtained, not to judg- 
ment, or to genius, to labour or to art, but to 


the prejudice of faction, the ſtratagem of in- = 


wm or the ſervility of adulation. 
Nothing is more common than to find men 
whoſe works are now totally neglected, menti- 


oned with praiſes by their contemporaries, as 


the oracles of their age, and the legiſlators. of 
ſcience, Curioſity is naturally excited, their 
I: after r long. ys are * but ſel 
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dom reward the labdur of the n Every 
period of time has produced theſe bubbles of 
artificial fame, which are kept up a while by 
the breath of faſhion, and then break at once, 
and are annihilated. The learned often bewail 


the loſs of ancient writers whoſe charaſters have. 


ſurvived their works; but perhaps, if we could 
no retrieve them, we ſhould find them only 


the Granvilles, Montagues, Stepneys, and 


Sheffields of their time, and wonder by what 
infatuation or caprice 74 could be raiſed to 
notice. = , 
It cannot, however, be denied, chat many 
have ſunk in oblivion, whom it were unjuſt ta 
number with this deſpicable claſs. Various 
kinds of literary fame feerg deftined to various 
meaſures of duration. Some ſpread into exube- 


rente with a very Speedy growth, but ſoon wi- 


Jong. Parnaſſus has its flowers of tranſient 
fragrance, ns well as its oaks of towering 
height, and its lausels of wternal verdure. 
| Rr 


in a ort time by its awn lukuriance, are the 


weitere who take advantage of preſent incidents 
ar charaRters which ſtrongly intereſt the paſſions, 
and enzape univerſity] attention. It is not dif- 
Keult to obtain waters en ve diſcuſs a queſ- 


tion which very one ig deſirous to underſtand, 


which is debated in every aſſembly, and has di- 
vided the nation into parties; or when we diſ- 


play che faults or virtues of hien whoſe publick 
conduſt has mage almoſt every man his wemy 


or his friend. To the quick circulation ef fuck 


productions all the motives of intereſt and va- 
gity concur 3 the diſputant enlarges his know- 
ledge, the zcalot animates his paſſion, aud every 
man is deſirous to inform himſelf concerning 


aſlairs o vehemently eee e pee 


Preſented. 
It ĩs ſearceiy to Wann through th 
many. ſuberdinations-of intereſt the ardour of 
is diffuſed and what multitudes fancy 
themſelves affoted by every ſatire or panegy - 


riak on aan of eminence. / Whoever has, at 


any time, taken occaſion” to mention him with 
praiſe ar ame, whoever happens to love. or 
hate any. f his adherents, asthe-withes toon. 
firm his opinion, and to ſcrengthen his party, 
willdiligently peruſe every ꝓaper ifrom which he 
can hope for ſentiments like his o n. An ab- 
jekt, however mall in ätſelf, if Hlaced near -s 
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tention. He that ſhall peruſe the poetical pan. 


ere ſo eagerly read, or fo loudly praiſed. Ma. 


nit at Guſt, they gre afterwards deprefled beloy 
it; nor can the brighteſt elegance of dition, 


longer quickened by curioſity or pride, 
ther and decay ; ſome riſe more flowly, but laſt 


| labours which they hays no hopes of m | 


eures the books in which it was delivered. 


8 will engroſs all the rays of light; and | 
a tranſaction, however trivial, ſwells into in. 
portance when it preſſes immediately on our at. 


phlets of any paſt reign, will wonder why they 


ny of the performances which had pdwer to in- 
flame factions, and fill a kingdom with confu- 
Hon, have now very little effect upon a frigid 
critick ; and the time is coming, when the 
competitions of later hirelings ſhall lie equally 


delpiſed. In propertios as thaſe who write o 
temporary ſubjects are exalted above their me. 


or moſt antful ſuhtilty of reaſoning, hope fo 
much eſteem from thoſe whoſe regard is no 


Tt is, indeed, the fate of Gontrovertifts, even 
when they .contend for philoſophical or theolo- 
gical truth, to he ſoon Rid aide and fights, 
Either the queſtion is decided, and there is ag 
moe place for doubt aud appolition ; or may- 
kind deſpair of nadlerſtanding jt, and grow 
weary of diſturbance, content chemſelyes with 
quiet ignorance, and refuſe to be haraſſed with 


The authors of calls AER 3 
expeſt to be reckoned ng thoſe whaſe writ: 
ings are eure of yeneratian $ yet it often bnp- 
pens that the general recepties of a doRrine ob- 


When any tenet is genemlly received and adopt- 
ed as an jncentrovertible principle, we ſeldom 
look back to the arguments upon which it was 


Suit eſtabliſbed, or San bear that tediouſneſz o I 
daductien, avi multiplicity of evidence, by of un 
which its author was fare to xegoucile it to pape 
prejudice, and -f prt iH it in tlie weakpels of u- ooun 
volty agaiĩoſt obſtinacy and apvy. - forte 
It is well known chow apuch of oyr pluloſo - lance 
phy is derived Fram Boyle's giſovery of the ble 5. 
qualities of the airy et of thoſe whomow. adopt anot} 
or enlarge his theony, very fe have read he vert, 
datailaf hisexperiments: Mis name is, indeed, Line 
' neverquced ; but his works are aegleRod; ar N fo 
are contented to: know, that he conquered his lay. 
oppanenta, v ithDut ning What cavils Were very 
produced ara hw, er hy what, propiscie S hs 
were canſutel. they 
Same _—— n hone to Klin Vo 


7 
\ 


bbundleſs abd inexhauſtible, as experiments and 


. ſucceſſive compilations as new advances. are 
made, and former obſervations become more 


on language, or explanations of antiquities, 
and only afford materials tor lexicographers and 
eommeiitators, who are themiklves overwhelmed 
by ſabſequent collectors, that equally deſtroy 
the memory of their predeceſſors by amplifica- 
tion, tranſpoſition, or contraction. Every new 
ſyſtem of nature gives birth to a ſwarm of expo- 

fitors, whoſe buſineſs is to explain: and illuſtrate 
it, and who can hope to exiſt no longer than 
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natural philoſophy. Theſe are always loſt in 


the founder of their ect m * reputa- praiſe, as to diſcharge the duty Which W 
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from which an a 3 n or in- Y 


genious, can hope a long continuance of fame. 
He who has carefully ſtudied humen nature, 


and can well deſcribe it, may with moſt reaſon 
familiar. Others ſpend their lives in remarks 
Pretenſions to the regard of poſterity, ſeems to 


flatter bis ambition. Bacon, among all Bis 


have pleaſed himſelf chiefly! with his Eſlays, 
which. came home: to men's. buſineſs and _boſoms, - 


and of which therefore he declares his expeRa- 
tion, that they will live as long as boobs laft. 
- It may, however, ſatisfy an honeſt and bene- 


volent mind to have been uſeful, though leſs 
conſpicuous; nor will he that extends his hope 
to higher rewards be ſo much anxious to obtain 


tion. dence gn hin e rb 65) gr wa 
There are, inderd, few kinds of b compoſition = | 5 5 4 
. cn. TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 16. 


M 10K 8 * various cenſurvs; which the 
unavoidable compariſon of my perform- 


duced, there is none more general than that of 


watit of thoſe changes of colours, which for- 
merly fed the attention with unexhanſted novel- 
ty, and of that intermixture of ſubjects, or al- 
teration of manner, by which other writers re- 
lieved warineſo, und awakened expectation. 

I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the e 
of unſting gay and ſolemn ſubſects in the Tame 


oounterkct himfelf, to preſs at once with equal - 
force uppen both parts of the intellectual ba- 


ble poiſon 6f Dryden, deſtroy the force of one 
another. I have endeavoured ſometimes to d. 
vert, and ſometimes to elevate; but have ima- 
gided it an uſeleſs antempt to diſturb merriment 
by ſolemnity, r ſeriduſneſs by drel- 
ry. Yet I hall This day pabliſh two letters of 
very different tendeney, which 1 hope; like 
tragi· ebinedy, may chance to pleaſe even oben 
* are not ans 6a gy 
OL. I. 


i b themes alternate now the Fwvains redte ; x: 
wm The muſes in alternate 2 r T 


ances with thoſe vf my predeceſſors - has pro- 


uniformity. Many of my readers remark the 


paper, becauſe it ſeems abſurd for an author to 


lance, br give medicines, Which; like the dou- - 


Alter ais gin; bbntendbrr derſibur an F 
| Civpere alternos muſe 3 vblebakr. F 


Vixe. { K | 


Brrmusron. Wu 
10 THE ABLE. 
DEAR sia, 5 
T HOUGH, as my ng PR wh Sas 
too young to talk at the table, I have great 

pleaſure i in liſtening to the converſation of learn- 
ed men, eſpecially when they diſcourſe of things 
which I do not underſtand; and have, there- 
fore, been of late particularly delighted with, 
many diſputes about the alteration of the file, 
which; 1 0 anne << pe 
ament. „ 

One thy ee 0 out of 
the room; I aſked a very great ſcholar whit the 
ſtile way? He told me, he was afraid I houd 
hardly underſtand him when he inforined) me, 
that it was the ſtated and eſtabliſhed method of 
computing time. It was mot; indeed, likely __ 
that 1 fliould Unclerſtand bim; for I never et 
knew time computed in my life, hor can ima. 
gine why we ſhould be xt ſo much trouble to 
count what! cannot keep. He did, not tel! 
time to cam FRG We yy md + = 
een and think it as fodl iſn to count time „ 
. ps Bed: | 

, T 0 6 
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that is gone, as money that is ſpent ; and as 
for the time which is to come, it only ſeems far- 
ther off by counting; and therefore when any 
Pleaſure : is promiſed me, I ure think of he 
time as little as I can. by 
J have fince liſtened very nuicgelvely to every 
one that talked upon this ſubject, of whom the 
greater part ſeem not to underſtand it better 
than myſelf; for though they often hint how 
much the nation has been miſtaken, and rejoice 


that we are at laſt growing wiſer than our an- 


ceſtors, I have never been able to diſcover from 
them, that any body has died ſooner or been 
married later for counting time wrong; and 
therefore I began to fancy that there was a your 
buſtle with little conſequence. 
At laſt, two friends of my papa, Mr. Cycle, 


and Mr. Starlight, being, it ſeems, both of 


high learning, and able to make an almanack, 
began to talk about the new ſtile. Sweet Mr. 
Starlight—T am ſure I ſhall love his name as 
long as I live; for he told Cycle roundly, with 
a fierce look, that we ſhould never be right 
-without a year of confu %%%. Dear Mr. Ram- 
| bler, did you eyer hear any thing ſo charming? 
a whole year of confuſion ! When there has 
been a rout at mamma's, -I have thought one 
night of confuſion worth a thouſand nights of 
reſt; and if I can but-ſee a year of confuſion, 
a 27 year of cards in one room, and danc- 
ings in another, here a feaſt, and there a maſ—- 
querade, and plays, and coaches, and hurries, 
and meſſages, and milliners, and raps at the 

door, and viſits, and frolicks, and new faſhi- 
ons, I ſhall not care what they do with the reſt 
of the time, nor whether they count it by old 
ſtile or the new; for I am reſolved to break 
looſe from the nurſery in the tumult, and play 
my part among the reſt; and it will be ſtrange 
if I cannot get a huſband. and A chariot i in the 

"po of confuſion. 95 

Cyele, who is neither fo young nor ſo hand- 

| fome as Starlight, very gravely maintained, 
that all the perplexity may be avoided by leap- 
ing over eleven days in the reckoning; and in- 
e if it ſhould come only to this; I think the 
new ſtile is a delightful thing: for my mamma 
. fays 80% to court when I am ſixteen, and 
if they can but contrive often to leap over eleven 
days together, the months of reſtraint will ſoon 


be at an end. 


— 
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plots that have been laid againſt ne the 
could never kill it by act of parliament be. 


months, and then ſhall be as old as — mal. 


think they will not comply with Mr. rige 


pleaſure, till by a natural train of ſentiment, ! 
began to reflect on the fate of the mothers. Fir 


ſatisfy the moſt rigorous cenſor, and whe! 
participation of our common nature might ſure 


ſervation from eternal | puniſhment, . F 


It is ſtrange, that with all the 


fore. Dear Sir, if you have any vote or inte. 
eſt, get them but for once to deſtroy elem 
ried ladies. But this is deſired only if yy 


ſcheme; for nothing ſurely could pleaſe me like 


a year by confuſion, when I ſhall no longer h "ys 
fixed this hour to my pen and the next toth ror 
needle, or wait at home for the dancing male ys 
one day, and the next for the muſic- maſter, hy « i} 
run from ball to ball, and from drum to drum; mY 
and ſpend all my time without taſks, and with ran 
out account, and go out without telling wl. thei 
ther, and come home without regard to pr. ga0 
ſcribed hours, or family- rules. a Goh 
I am, Sir, c 

Your humble Servant, talk 

PROPERANTIL fort 

„ yet t 

MR. RAMBLER, | relie 

1 Was ſeized this morning with an unnuſul . 
penſiveneſs, and finding that books on rega 
ſerved to heighten it, took a ramble into th on. 
fields, in hopes of relief and invigoration from theſe 
the keenneſs of the air and brightneſs of tb diſea 


ſun. 

As 1 naked wrapped up in thou ght, ny 
eyes were ſtruck with the hoſpitabfor the rect 
tion of deſerted infants, which I ſurveyed vil 


to what ſhelter can they fly? Only to the am 
of their betrayer, which perhaps are now w 
longer open to receive them; and then hoy 
quick muſt be the tranſition from deluded virtu 
to ſhameleſs guilt, and from ſhameleſs guilt 
hopeleſs wretchedneſs 4 

The anguiſh that I felt, left r me no reſt tilll 
had, by your means, addreſſed myſelf to ti 
publick on behalf of thoſe forlorn creatures, ti 
women of the town; whoſe miſery here migit 


ly induce us to endeavour, at leaſt, ther #7 


| Theſe were all once, if not virtuous, at leaſt 


innocent; and might {till have continued blame. cun 
leſs and eaſy, but for the arts and infinvatio Wl: loft 
of thoſe whoſe rank, fortune, or education We unit 


- 
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* ec means to ane or to de- 
kde them. Let the libertine reflect a moment 
on the ſituation of that woman, who, being 
forſaken by her betrayer, is reduced to the ne- 


it produces. | 
It cannot be a but chat 9 fol 


refuge? * The world is not their friend, nor 
© the world's law. Their ſighs, and tears, 
and groans, are criminal i in the eye of their ty- 


their miſery, and threaten them with want or a 
020], if they ſnew tlie leaſt wee of enn 
from their bondage. 

To wipe all tears from off all faces, is a 


vet the opportunities which every day affords of 
relieving the maſt wretched of human beings 
are over- looked and neglected, with . diſ- 
regard of policy and goodneſs. | 

There are places, indeed, ſet apart, to 8 


= n 


hong — „ e 


A Nicient poet, 3 Kiſeviatent.: 
ed at the preſent ſtate of things, which 
his iyſtem of opinions obliged him to repreſent 


that its greater part is covered by the unin- 

* habitable ocean; that of the reſt, ſoine is en- 
cumbered with naked mountains, and ſome 
© loſt under barren ſands; ſome ſcorched with 


unintermitted . and ſome petrified with 
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ceſſity of turning proſtitute: for bread, and judge 
of the enormity of his your 10 the evils 1 f 


low this dreadful courſe of life with ſhame, hor- | 
ror, and regret 5 but where can they hope for 


rants, the bully and the bawd, who fatten on 


talk too hard for mortals; but to alleviate miſ- 
fortunes is often within the moſt limited power: 


theſe unhappy creatures may refort, when the. 
diſeaſes of incontinence ſeize nou them; but, 


: Koji; Be bold, _ venture to be wiſe ; 

Hie aufe defers this work from day 4 | 
Does on a river's bank expefting ſlay, - 
Till the whole fiream, which flapp'd him, flould be Sone, 

it runs, for ever will run on. : 


in its worſt form, has obſerved. of the earth, 


4 


if they obtain a cure, to what are they reduced? 
Either to return with the ſmall remains of beau- 
ty to their former guilt, or periſh in the ſtreets 
with nakedneſs and hunger. | 
How frequently have the gay and thoughtleſs, 

in their evening frolicks, ſeen a band of theſe 
miſerable females, covered with rags, ſhivering 
with cold, and pining with hunger ; ; and, with- 
out either pitying their calamities, or reflecting 
upon the cruelty. of thoſe who perhaps firſt ſe- 


duced them by carefies of fondneſs, or magniſ. 
cence of promiſes, go on to reduce others to the 


ſame wretchedneſs by the ſame means?  _ 
To ſtop the increaſe of this deplorable multi- 
tude, is undoubtedly the firſt and maſt preſſing - 
conſideration. To prevent evil is the great end 
of government, the end for which vigilance and, 
ſeverity are properly employed. But ſurely 
thoſe whom paſſion or intereſt have already de- 
praved, have ſome claim to compaſſion, from 
beings equally frail and fallible with themſelves. 

Nor will they long groan in their preſent afflic- 
tions, if none were to refuſe them relief, but 
thoſe that owe their exemption from the ſame 
diſtreſs n to their wiſdom and their virtue. 
1 As &c. | 
Amicus, | 


\ 


SATURDAY, MARCH. 30, 17 50. 
Sapere aude, ts 

Vivendi recie qui prorogat horam, br ra Se iy: 
Ruſticus expectat dum defluat amms : at ille 
Labitur, et labetur i in omne n æuum. 
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r frolts 1 that ok a "TM regions re- 
for the nada of fruits, the r | 
« of cattle, and the accommodation of man. 
The ſame obſervation may be transferred to 

the time allotted us in our preſent ſtate, When 
we have deduRted all that is abſorbed in ſleep, 
all that is inevitably appropriated to the de- 
- mands of nature, or irreſiſtibly engroſſed by the 
"OF" * won 3 11 that Pie in RP $6 
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the fuperficial decorations of ene, or is given up 


in the reciprocations of civility to the diſpoſal. 
of others; all that is tern from us by the vio- 
lence of diſeaſe; or ſtolen imperceptibly away 
by laffitude and languor; we ſhall find that part 


of our duration very ſmall of which we can tru- 


ly call ourſelves maſters, or which we can ſpend 


wholly at our own choice, Many of our hours 


ae loſt in a rotation of petty cares, in a conſtant 
ployments; many of 


recurrence of the ſame 
cur proviſions for eaſe or happineſs are always 


_ exhauſted by the preſent day; and a great part 
of our exiſtence ſerves no other purpoſe, _ 5 
that of enabling us to enjoy the reſt, 


Of the few moments which are left in our 


_ diſpoſal, it may reaſonably be expected, that 


we ſhould be fo frugal as to let none of them 


| fp from us without fome equivalent; and per- 
haps it might be found, that as the earth, how- 
ever ftraitened by rocks and waters, is capable 


of producing more than all its inhabitants are 
able to conſume, Gur lives, though much con- 


tracted by incidental diſtraction, would yet af- 
ford us a large ſpace vacant to the exerciſe of 
reaſon and virtue; tat we want not time but 


diligence, for'great performances and' that we 
ſquander 'much of cur allowance, even while 


we think it ſparing and inſufficient. 


This natural and neceſſar y comminution of 


our lives, perhaps, often makes us inſenſible of 


the negligence with which we ſuffer them to 
ſlide away. We never conſider ourſelves as 


poſſeſſed at once of time ſufficient for any great 
deſign, and therefore indulge ourſelves in for- 
tuitous amuſements. We think it unneceſſary 


to take an account of a few ſupernumerary mo- 
ments, which, however employed, eould have 


produced little advantage, and which were ex- 
5 poſed toa thouſand chances of ene and 


interruption. | 
It is obſervable, that either by: nature or by 
habit, our faculties are fitted to images of a 


certain extent, to which we adjuft great nutz 
by diviſion, and little things by aecumulati 
Gf extenſive ſurfaces we can only take a furvey, 
as the parts ſuegeed one another ; and atoms we 
gannot perceive, till they are united unto maſſes. 


'Thus we break the vaſt periods of time into cen- 


turies and years; and thus, if we would know 
— _ the amount of moments, we muſt , ee 
| Fo 28 155 and 4 8 ns | 


* 


The i oracles of our pa 


anceſtors have informed us that the fatal wake 
af fortune is by ſmall expences, hy the profi - 


ſion of ſums tao little ſingly to alarm our cauti. 


on, and which we never ſuffer ourſelves to con- 
ſider together. Of the ſame kind is the pradi. 


gality of life; he that hopes to look back her. 


after with futisfaction upon paſt years, my} 


learn to know the preſent value of fingle ni. 


nutes, and endeavour to let e of tine 


fall uſeleſs to the ground. 
It is uſual for thoſe wks: b ta the 
attainment of any new: qualification, ta laat 


| upon themſelves as required to change the g. 


neral courſe of their conduct, to difmiſs bui. 
neſs, and exclude. pleaſure, and to devote their 
days and nights to a particular attention. But 
all common degrees of excellence are attainable 


at a lower price; he that ſhould ſteadily aul 


reſotutely aſſign to any ſcience or language thoſ 


interſtitial vacancies which intervene in the mot 
_ crawded variety of diverſion or employment, 


would find every day new irradiations of know. 
ledge, and diſcover how much more is to he 
hoped from frequency and perſeverance, than 
from violent efforts and ſudden defires ; efforts 


which. are ſoon remitted when they encounter 
| Nees and deſires which, if they are in- 
8 _ too often, will ſhake off the authority of 


and range capriciouſly fr from one objet 
to another. 
The diſpoſition to defer every important de- 


ſign to a time of leiſure, and a ſtate of fettled 


uniformity, proceeds generally from a falſe eſ- 
timate of the human powers. If we except 
thoſe gigantick and ftupendous intelligences 
who are ſaid to graſp a fyſtem by intuition, and 
bound forward from one ſeries of concluſions to 
another, without regular ſteps through inter- 
mediate propoſitions, the moſt ſucceſsful ſtu- 


_ dents make their advances in knowledge by 


ſhort flights, between each of which the mind 


may lie at reſt, For every ſingle act offiitogre!- 


fion a ſhart time is ſufficient 3 and it is only ne- 
ceffary, that whenever that time is be 


will be well employed, | | 

Few minds will be long bel to Seeber | 
| laborious meditation; and when a ſucceſsful 
attack on knowledge has been made, the ſtudent | 
recreates himſelf with the contemplation of his 


x V 


the new acquired n became familiar, 

and his cur ĩaſity calls upan him fur freſh grati- 
cations, Whether the time af intermiſſion is 
ſpent in company, or in Glitude, in neceſſary 
buſineſs, or in voluntary levities, the under - 

ſtanding is y ahſtracted from the object ot 
enquiry 3 but, perhaps, if it be detained hy 
occupations leſs pleaſing, it returns again ta 
ſtudy with greater alacrity, than When if is 
glutted with ideal pleaſu: es, and ſurfeited with 
intemperance of application. He that will got 


F ESSE 


laat 


poſſibilities, may ſametimes figd his abilities 
invigorated by the neceſſity of exerting. them in 
ſhort intervals, as the force of a current is in- 
creaſed by the contraction of its channel. 
From ſame cauſa like this, it has probably 
proceeded, that amang thaſe whothave contri- 
huted to the advancement of learning, many 
have riſen to. eminence in oppoſition to all the 
obſtacles which external circumſtances could 
place in their way, a midſt the tumult of buſi- 
neſs, the diſtreſſes of poverty, or the diffipati- 
ons of a wandering and unſettled ſtate. A great 


peregrination 3 ill fupplied with the gifts of 
fortune, and led from city to city, a 


kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of patrans 
and preferment, _ en e flattered 
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ſuffer himſelf to be diſcouraged by fancied im- 


part of the life of Eraſmus was ane cantinual 


and from 


ae Ana bd a 
by unſkaken conſtancy, and a vigilant improye- = 


ment of thaſe hours, which, in the midſt of the 


moſt reſtleſs activity, will remain unengaged, 
ta write more than another in the ſame conditi- 
en would have hoped to read.  Compelled by 
want to - attendance and ſolicitation, and ſo 
much verſed in common life, that he has tranſe 
mitted ta us the moſt perfect delineation of the 


manners of his age, he joined to his knowledge 


of the world, ſuch application to books, that 
be will ſtand for ever in the firſt rank of literary 
beroes. How this proficiency was abtained he 
ſuſbeiently diſcovers, by informing us, that the - 


Praie of Folly, one of his moſt celebrated per- 


formances, way compoſed by him on the road 
ta Italy; a ſotum illud tempus qua egquo ful 


inſidendum, illitaratis fabulis tancue tur —leſt tha 


haurs which he was obliged to ſpend on harſe- 


back ſbiould be tattled away enen | 7 


Uterature. « 

An Italian philoſopher expredſed ! in a 
that time was /is tate; an eſtate indeed, which 
will produce nothing without cultivation, but 
will always abundantly repay the labours uf in- 
duſtry, and fatisfy the moſt extenſive. defires, if 
no part of it be fuffered, to lie waſte by negli-- 
gence, to be aver-run with noxious PETIA or 


la id out for ſhew rather than for uſe. - 
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om Gratum «ts . patrig civem, Populogue dedifti, 4 

xcept Si facts ut patrig fit idoneus, ulilis agis, 

8 Uriilis et bellarum pacis rebus agengis. 

a  Plurimum enim intererit, * artibus, et 2 hunc iu 
ons to Moribus inſtituas. a, He 

inter- | Grateful the gift! a member to the * 

- Jou that member uſeful ſhall create; 

ge BY 


; Train Pd both to war, and when the war Mall 4 | 
A fond, as fit Pimprove the arts of peace. „„ 


errunss rox. Ft 


the whole dock of human infelicity. There in is 


ſtill a ſpecies of wretchedneſs which eſcapes yaur 


ohſervation, though it might ſupply an with 3 


pgrel For much it boots which 4wayggou rare Jour boy, . 
7 wi 2 The ie hopeful objed? FX Jour future 70. . 
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-eſsful SIR, 

n HOUGH you frm to 13 1 a raking: 

f bis ſufficiently. extenfve of the miſeries of life, 


mournful ſubjects, you baye not yet N 


* 


and haye employed much of your ſpeculation on 


many ſage remarks, and ſalutary eautions. 
LI cannot but imagine the ſtart of antention 3 
awakened by this enn hint; and at this | 


* 
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inſtant *. the Rambler fauſfing his candle, rub- to ſubmiſſiveneſs. My mamma —— 
ding his ſpectacles, ſtirring his fire, locking out verned the family without controul; ee 


mterruption, and ſettling himſelf in his eaſy- cept that my father ſtil] retained ſome authoryy 


chair, that he may enjoy a new calamity with - in the ſtables, and now and then, after a ſuper. 
out diſturbance. For, whether it be that con- numerary bottle, broke a looking - glaſs or chin 


tinued fickneſs or misfortune has acquainted dith to prove his fovereignty, the whole court 


you only with the bitterneſs of being; or that of the year was regulated by her direction, the 
you imagine none hut yourſelf able to diſcover ſervants received from her all their orders, ani 


what I ſuppoſe has been ſeen and felt by all the the tenants were nN or * difmiſſed at ter 
inhabitants of the world; whether you intend - diſcretion. . 

your writings as antidotal to the levity and mer- She therefore thought herſelf entitled to the 
riment w.th which your rivals endeavour to at- ſuperintendance of her ſon's education „ and. 
tract the favour of the publick ; or fancy that when my father, at the inſtigation of the parſon, 
you have ſome particular powers of dolorous faintly . propoſed that I ſhould be ſent to ſchod, 
declamation, and <varble out your groans with very poſitively told him, that ſhe would not fuf. 
uncommon elegance or energy; it is certain, fer ſo fine a child to be ruined ; that ſhe never 
that whatever be your ſubject, melancholy for knew any boys at a grammar - ſchool that coul 
the moſt part burſts in upon your ſpeculation, came into a room without bluſhing, or fit at the 
your gaiety is quickly overcaſt, and though table without ſome awkward' uneaſineſs ; thit 
your readers may be flattered with hopes of they were always putting themſelves into dine 


4: pleaſantry, they are ſeldom diſmiſſed but with by boiſterous plays, or vitiating their behavior 


heavy hearts. wuith mean company; and that, for her part, 
- That I may therefore Patty 5 you with an ſhe would rather follow me to the grave, tha 
imitation of your own ſyllables of ſadneſs, I ſee me tear my clothes, and hang down ny 


will inform you that I was condemned by ſome head, and ſneak about with dirty ſhoes and 


diſaſtrous influence to be an only ſon, born to blotted fingers, my 1 unpowdered, and my 
the apparent proſpe# of a large fortune, and al- hat uncocked, | 


lotted to my parents at the time of life when ſa- My father, who had no other end in his pro. 


tiety of common diverſions allows the mind to poſal than to appear wiſe and manly, ſoon ac. 
indulge paternal affection with greater intenſe quieſced, ſince I was not to live by my learn- 


neſs. My birth was celebrated by the tenants ing; for indeed he had known very few ſtudents 


with feaſts, and dances, and bagpipes; con- that had not ſome ſtiffneſs in their manner, 
gratulations were ſent from every family within They therefore agreed, that a domeſtick tutor 
ten miles round; and my parents diſcovered in ſhould be procured, and hired an honeſt gentle. 


my firſt cries ſuch tokens of future virtue and man of mean converſation and narrow fenti- | 


underſtanding, that they declared themſelves ments, but whom, having paſſed the common 
determined to devote the remaining part of life forms of literary education, they implicitly con- 
to my happineſs, and the increaſe of their cluded qualified to teach all that was to be 


eſtate. . | learned. trom a ſcholar. He thought himſelf 


The abilities of my father and mother were ſufficiently exalted by being placed at the ſame 
not perceptibly unequal, and education had table with his pupil, and. had no other view 
given neither much advantage over the other, than to perpetuate his felicity by the utmoſt 


| They had both kept good company; rattled in flexibility of ſubmiſſion to all my mother's opi· 
chariots, glittered in playhouſes, and danced at nions and caprices. He frequently took away 


court, and were both expert in the games that my book, left I ſhould mope with too much ap- 
were in their time called\in as auxiliaries againſt plication, charged me never to write without 
the intruſion of thought. turning up my ruffles, and generally bruſped 

When there is ſuch a parity | neren two per- my coat. before he diſmiſſed me into the = 


| ſons aſſociated for life, the dejection which the lour. 


, huſband, if he be not completely ſtupid, muſt He had no . to ba of too bur- 
15 21 75 e for want of 2 ren n. denne an n 1 for . mother el) 


to be 
imſelf 
ſame 
view 
tmoſt 


s Opl+ \ 


away 
ch ap- 
ithout 
ruſhed 


par- 


bur- 


r very 
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jodiciouſy . that I was not likely to 


grow politer in his company, and ſuffered me 
not to paſs any more time in his apartment than 
my leſſon required. When I was ſummoned to 

my talk, ſhe enjoined me not to get any of my 


tutor's ways, who was ſeldom mentioned before 
me but for practices to be avoided. I was 
every moment admoniſhed not 'to lean- on my 

care nor knowledge were ſuffered to moleſt us. 
tutor; and once my mother very ſeriouſly deli- 


chair, croſs my legs, or ſwing my hands like my 


berated upon his total diſmiſſion, becauſe I be- 
gan, ſhe ſaid, to learn his manner of ſticking on 
my hat, and had his bend i in my ſhoulders, and 
his totter in my gait. | 

Such, however, was her care, that I eſcaped 


all theſe depravities z ; and when I was only 
twelve years old, had rid myſelf of every ap- 


pearance of childiſh diffidence, I was celebrat- 
ed round the country for the petulance of my 
remarks, and the quickneſs of my replies; and 
many a ſcholar five years older than myſelf have 


I daſhed into confuſion by. the ſteadineſs of my 
countenance, filenced by my readineſs of repar- 


tees, and tortured with envy by the addreſs with 


which I picked up a fan, preſented a ſnuff- box, 


or received an empty tea cup. 

At fourteen I was completely ſkilled: i in. all 
the niceties of dreſs, and I could not only enu- 
merate all the variety of ſilks, and diſtinguiſh 


through a numerous company, and. obſerve eve- 
ry deviation from the reigning mode. I was. 
univerſally ſkilful in all the changes of expenſive 
finery ; but as every one, they ſay, has ſome- 
thing to which he is particularly barge was 


eminently knowing in Bruſſels lace. - 


The next year ſaw me advanced to > the truſt 


and power of adjuſting the ceremonial of an aſ- 


ſembly. All received their partners from my 
hand, and to me every 


toduction. My heart now diſdained, the in- 


ſmall annuity for life, and left me qualified, in 
7 own opinion, to govern myſelf. 35 


In a ſhort time I came to London, and a8 my 


father was well known among the higher claſſes 
of life, ſoon obtained admiſſion to the moſt 
ſplendid aſſemblies and moſt crowded card-ta- 
bles. Here I found mylelf univerſally careſſed 
and applauded : the ladies praiſed the fancy of 


my. e the s, 70 hk . 1 the 


ſoftneſs of my voice; endeavoured i in ee 


place to force themſelyes to my notice; and j in- 
vited by 2 a thouſand oblique ſolicitations my at- 
; tendance to the bh playhouſe, and my ſalutations 
in the park. 'F was now : happy to the utmoſt | 


extent of my conception ; I paſſed every morn- 
ing in dreſs, every afternoon in viſits, and every 


8 


night in ſome ſelect aſſemblies, where neither 


After a few years, however, theſe delights 
became familiar, and I had leifure to look round 
me with more attention. I then found that my 


flatterers had very little power to relieve the lan- 
guor of ſatiety, or recreate wearineſs, by vari- 


ed amuſement ; and therefore endeavoured to 
enlarge the ſphere of wy pleaſures, and to try 


what ſatisfaction might be found in the ſociety 


of men. I will not deny the mortification with 


which I perceived, that .every man whoſe name 


T had heard mentioned with reſpe&, received me 
with a kind of tenderneſs nearly bordering on 


compaſſion; and that thoſe whoſe reputation 
was not well eſtabliſhed, thought it neceſſary to 


Juſtity their underitandings, by. treating me 
with contempt. One of theſe witlings elevated 
a his creſt, by aſking me in a full coffee - houſe the 
price of aue ; and another whiſpered that he 
wondered why Mils Friſk did not keep me that | 
: afternoon. to watch her ſquirre], I 
the product of a French loom, but dart my eyes 


"$% 


maſculine 5 by thoſe who were them- | 


{elves barely admitted, 1 returned to the ladies, 
and reſolved. to dedicate my life to their ſervice 


and their pleaſure. But I find that I have 
now Joſt my charms. | Of. thoſe with whom I 


grave ladies, who, unacquainted with all that 


gives either uſe or dignity to life, are content to 


paſs their hours between their bed and their 
cards, without eſteem from the old, or Ae 


from the young. 
I cannot but think, Mr. |Rambler,. that. " 


have reaſon. to complain; for ſurely. the females 
wee) to Bay. ſome Cs W * oh, hk 


entered the gay world, ſome are married, ſome 
. have retired, and ſome bave ſo much changed ä 
their opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any e- 
gard to my civilities, if there is any other man 
in the place. The new flight of beautigs to 
whom I have made my addreſſes, ſuffer me to 
ſtructions of a tutor, who was rewarded - with. a pay the treat, and then titter with boys, 80 


that I now find myſelf welcome only to a few 


wie youth was paſſed i in \ thileiburs to pieaſe 
them. They that encourage folly in the boy, 
| have no right to puniſh it in the man. Vet 1 
And, that though they laviſh their firſt fondnefs 


20855 e _ | gaiety, they | ſoon fratiefer . 
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their regard to other dals and — ; 


abandon their adorers tb dream out. wer lu 
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At 3557 vile domiitum gerades n 
= iter eſt, E clara dies, #t Fratin hugh „„ 
em Jequimur, gradimuirgue Ide, Fruimurut nt, e 
12 quæ non deniuni Præſeniis gui Ye, 


Nee curruni Fariier 2 et 1 _— | 


Be Uni" this nat of life the Wd obey; 


8 Fibrzuries. 


Whoſe light and Libr unerring, Tead the Wy: 


Sy hope and Faith fecure 


uur bhſs, : 


Cladly the joys of preſent Ie wt & ͥ © 5 
For baffled mortals full attetijt in vin, OH ee 


Preſent and e Vt at fs: to gain. 


* i AT to pleaſe the 1050 and hls of 


the univerſe, is the fupreme intereſt of 


created and dependent beings, as it is eaſily 


proved, has been univerſally confeſſed ; and 


=— TE. IE 


neglected or violated the duties preſcribed to 


them, the fear of being rejected, or puniſhed | 


by God; has always burdened the human mind. 
The expiation of crimes, and fenovation of the 


forfeited hopes of divine f4vour, therefore con- 


ſtitutes à large part of every religion. 

I be various methods of propitiation and 
atonement which Rar and folly have dictated, 

or artifice and inteteft tolerated in the different 
parts of the world, however they may foine- 

times reproach or degrade humanity, at leaſt 


in their 6pinſibn of the placability of the divifie 
nature. That God will forgive; may, indeed, 

be eft4bliſhed as the firſt and fundamental truth 
of religion; for though the knowledge of his 


| exiſte is the origin of philoſophy; yet, with 


out the belief of his mercy, it would have little 
influence upon our moral conduct. There 
could be no proſpect of enjoying the protection 


or regard of him, Wom the leaſt deviation from = 


, - reftitude made inexorable for ever; and evety 
man would natvrally withdraw his thoughts 
from the contemplation of a creator, whom he 


fervances. 


F. Ates 


mu Göbler as 4 — ta beit to be plea. 

ed; and too ſevere to be pacified ; as 8 

infinitely wiſe, and infinitely powerful, whom 

he could neither deceive; eſcapt, nor reſiſt. 
Where there is no hopes there tan be no en- 

deavour. M. conſtant and ünfaihin g obedience 


is above the reach of terreſtriał diligence; and 


therefore the progreſs of life could only have 


been the natural deſtent of tiegligent deſpair 
from crime to crime; had tiot the univerſal pet- 
ſuaſton of forgiveneſs to be bbtained by proper 


Means of reconciliation;: recalled thoſe to the 
paths of virtue whom their paMſlons had ſolicited 
alide ; and animated to hẽw attempts, and firm- 


er Perſeperanbe, thaſs won difficulty lad di 
couraged, vrnegligence furptifed. » 

mhew the general conſent vf al ages and natibs 
other chat there kan ſtartely be imägined ar 


In times und regions fo UisJoitied fran each 


compifahi cation of ſtntiments either by com- 


merce or tradition, has prevailed a general and 


uniform expectution of propitiating God by 


- corporal auſterities, of anticipating his venge | 
ane by voluntary inflitions, atrd appeaſing tis 
juſtice by a ſpeedy and cheerful ſubmiffon to 2 


leſs penalty When a greater is incurred. 


een | 


Incorporated thittds wilt always feel ſome in-. 
elination towards exterior acts, and ritual ob- 
Ideas not repreſented by ſenkible 
objects are fleeting, variable, and evaneſcent. 


aro 


{ome certain 


ſleeping. 
From this 


gulated piety. 


underſtood. - 


tended God. 
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* 


and definite effect. He that re- 


views his life in order to determine the probabi- 
lity of his acceptance with God, if he could 
once eſtabliſh the neceſſary proportion between _ 
crimes and ſufferings, might ſecurely reſt upon 
his performance of the expiation ; but while 
ſafety remains the reward only of mental puri- 
ty, he is always afraid left he ſhould decide too | 
| on in his own favour, left he ſhould not have 
felt the pangs of true contrition; leit he ſhould 
miſtake ſafiety for deteſtation, or imagine that 
his paſſions are ſubdued when N are only 


ed and reaſonable diffidence 


aroſe, in humble and timorous piety, 2 diſpo- 
ſition to confound penance with repentance, to- 
repoſe on human determinations, and to receive 
from ſome judicial ſentence the ſtated and regu- 
lar aſſignment of reconciliatory pain. We are 
never willing to be without reſource; we ſeek 
in the knowledge of othets a ſuccour for our 
own ignorance ;z and are ready to truſt any that 
will undertake to dire& us when we have not 
confidence in ourſelves; 

This deſire to aſcertain by fron n 
fnarks the ſtate of the ſoul, and this willingpeſs 
to calm the conſcience by ſome ſet: led method, 
have produced, as they are diverſified in their 
effects by various tempers and principles, moſt 
of the diſquiſitions and rules, the doubts and 
ſolutions, that have embarraſſed, the doctrine of 
repentance, and perplexed tender and flexible 
minds with innumerable ſcruples concerning 
the neceſſary meaſures of ſorrow, and adequate 
degrees of ſelf- abhorrence; and theſe rules, cor- 
rupted by fraud, or debaſed by credulity, have, 
by the common reſiliency of the mind from one 
extreme to another, incited others to an open 
contempt of all ſubſidiarysordinances, all pru- 
dential caution, and the whole diſcipline of re- 


Repentance, however difficult to be praQiiſed, 
is, if it be explained without ſuperſtition, eaſily 


Repentance' is the, relinquiſument of 
any practice, from the: conviftion that it has: of - 


Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, 


are properly not parts, but adjunctg-of repent- 
ance ; yet they are too . nalen 


— 
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We are not able to judge of the- degree of con- 
vition which operated at any particular time 
upon our own thoughts, but as it is recorded by t 


it, to be eaſiy grebe for they not only 
mark its ſincerity, but promote its efficacy. 


No man commits any act of negligence or. 
obſtinacy, by which his ſafety or happineſs in 
this world is endangered, without feeling the 7 
pungency of remorſe. He who is fully convinc- . 
ed that he ſuffers by his own failure, can never 
forbear to trace back his miſcarriage to its firſt + 


cauſe, to image to himſelf a contrary behavi- 


our, and to form inyoluntary reſolutions againſt 


the like fault, even when he knows, that he ſhall 


never again have the power of committing its 
Danger conſidered as imminent, naturally pro- 


duces ſuch trepidations of impatience. as leave 
all human means of ſafety behind them: he 


that has once caught an alarm of terror, is every 
moment ſeized with uſeleſs anxieties; adding 


one ſecurity to another, trembling wick ſudden 


doubts, and diſtracted by the perpetual occur- 
rence of new expedients. If, therefore, he 


whoſe crimes have deprived him of the favour of 
God, can reflect upon his conduct without diſ- 
turbance, or can at will baniſh the reflection 3 


if he who conſiders: himſelf as ſuſpended over 


the abyſs of eternal perdition only by the thread 
of life, which mutt ſoon part by its own weak< 


neſs, and which the wing of every minute may 


divide, can caſt his eyes round him without 


ſhuddering with horror, or panting with ſecu< 


rity ; what can he judge of himſelf but that he 


is not yet awakened by ſufficient convictions. 


ſince every loſs is more lamented than the loſs of 
the Divine favour, and every danger more 


dreaded than the "_ of final condemna- | 


tion ? 


Retirement from the c cares and pleaſures of the 


world has been often recommended as uſual to 
repentance. This at leaſt is evident, that everx 


one retires, whenever ratiocination and recol« 
legtion. a are required on other agcaſions : and 


ſurely. the retroſpect of lite, the diſentanglement | 


of actions complicated with innumerable cir- 
cumſtances,..and. diffuſed in varus relations, 


the diſcovery of. the, primary movements of the 
heart, and the extirpation of luſts and appetites 7 
deeply rooted and widely ſpread,” may be allow 

ed to demand. ſome. ſeceſſion from ſport and 
noiſe, and buſineſs and folly. Some ſuſpenſion | 
of common. affairs, ſome pauſe of temporal pain 


and pleaſure, is doubtleſs neceſſary to him that 
ith deliberates f run who is form 


ut 2 e 4 . ; 
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ly plan i in which raifcartinge' cannot be repair- 
ed, and examining the only queſtion i in n 
miſtake cannot be rectified. 

Auſterities and mortifications are means by 
_ * which the mind is invigorated and rouſed, by 
which the attractions of pleaſure are interrupt- 
ed, and the chains of ſenſuality are broken. + 

It is obſerved by one of the fathers, that he 
e reftrains himſelf in the uſe of things lawful, 
ill never encroach upon things forbidden. Ab- 
ſtinence, if nothing more, is at leaſt a cautious 
retreat from the vtmoſt verge of permiſſion, and 


_ confers that ſecurity which cannot be reaſona- 


bly hoped by him that dares always to hover 
over the precipice of deſtruction; or delights to 
approach the pleaſures which ke Knows it fatal 
to partake. Auſterity is the proper antidote to 
| indulgence ; E the diſeaſes of mind as well as bo- 
dy are cured by contraries, and to contraries 
we ſhould readily have recourſe, if we en 
guilt as we dread pain. a 
The completion and ſum of rejjentance- is a 
change of life. That forrow which dictates no 
caution, that fear which does not MAT our 


No. Cxl. 
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| dae. that auſterity ws fails to rectify ow 


affections, are vain and unavailing. But ſor. 
row and terror muſt naturally precede reformz. 
tion; for what other cauſe can produce it 
He, therefore, that feels himſelf alarmed by his 


conſcience, anxious for the attainment of a bet. 


ter ſtate, and afflicted by the memory of his pat 
faults, may Juſtly conclude, that the great work 
of repentance is begun, and hope by retirement 
and prayer, the natural and religious means of | 


ſtrengthening his conviction, to impreſs upon 


his mind ſuch a ſenſe of the Divine preſence, x 
may overpower the blandiſhments of iecular de. 
lights, and enable him to advance from one de. 
gree of holineſs to another, til} death ſhall & 
him free from doubt and conteſt, _ and 
temptation. 


What better can we do- inn iviiritte fall 
Before him reverent ; and there confeſs | 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 

Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 


- Of ſorrow unſeigu'd,' and ee meek ? 


T UESDAY, APRIL 9. 1751. 
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| Diſaſter any awaits on early Wit. 


N I. has 8 de by hong experience, 


that late ſprings produce the greateſt plenty. 

The delay of blooms and fragrance, of verdure 
and breezes, is for the moſt part liberally re- 
compenſed by the exuberance and fecundity of 
the enſuing ſeaſons; the bloſſoms which lie 
- concealed till the year is advanced, and the ſun 
is high, Eſcape thoſe chilling blaſts, and no&tug- 


nal froſts, which are often fatal to early luxuri- 


ance, prey oo the firſt ſmiles of vernal beau- 
ty, deſtroy the feeble principles of vegetable 
life, intercept the fruit in the gem, and beat 
down the flowers unopened to the ground. 

I am afraid there is little hope of perſuading 
the young and ſprightly part of my readers, 
upon whom the ſpring naturally forces my at- 
tention, to learn from the great proceſs of na- 
ture, the difference between diligance and hur- 


try, between ſpeed and precipitation; and pro- 


&cute their deſigns with calmneſs, to watch the 


/ 


- 


concurrence, of "opportunity, and endeavour to 
find the lucky moment which they cannot make. 
Youth is the time of eyterprize and hope; hav- 
ing yet no occaſion of comparing our force with 
any oppoſing power, we naturally form pre- 
ſumptions in our own favour, and imagine that 
obſtruction and impediment will give way be- 
fore us. The firſt repulſes rather inflame vehe- 
mence than teach prudence ; a brave and gene- 
Tous mind is long before it ſuſpects its own 
weakneſs, or ſubmits to ſap the difficulties 
which it expected to ſubdue by ſtorm. - Before 
diſappointments have enforced the dictates 
of philoſophy, we believe it in our power 
to ſhorten tho interval between the firſt cauſe 
and the laft effect; we laugh at the timorous 
delays of plodding induſtry, and fancy that, by 
increafing the fire, we can at gran oh eker 
the projection. 8 : 

At. our entrance into the world, kat health 


_ 
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and vigour gives us fair promiſes of time ſuffi- and fallacies, decks himſelf i in colours which 
cient for the regular maturation of our ſchemes, quickly fade, or in plumes which accident may 
| and a long enjoyment of our acquiſitions, we ſhake off, or competition pluck. away. 
are eager to ſeize the preſent moment; we pluck The danger of early eminence has ks ex- 
every gratification within our reach, without de by ſome, even to the gifts of nature; \ 
ſuffering it to ripen into perfection, and crowd and an opinion has been long conceived, that 
all the varieties of delight into a narrow com- quickneſs of invention, accuracy of judgment, - 
paſs; but age ſeldom fails to change our con- or extent of knowledge, appearing before the 
duct; we grow negligent of time in proportion uſual time, preſage a ſhort life. Even thoſe 
as we have leſs remaining, and ſuffer. the laſt who are leſs inclined to form general conc luſi- 
part of life to ſteal from us in languid prepara- ons, from inſtances which by their own nature 
tions for future undertakings, or flow ap- muſt be rare, have yet been inclined to prognoſ- 
proaches to remote advantages, in weak hopes ticate no ſuitable progreſs from the fuſt ſallies 
of ſome fortuitous occurrence, or drowſy equi- of rapid wits; but. have obſerved, that after a 
librations of undetermined: counſel. Whether ſhort effort they either loiter or faint, and ſuffer 
it be that the aged, having taſted the pleaſures themſelves to be ſurpaſſed by the even and regu- 
df man's condition, and found them deluſive, lar perſeverance of {lower underſtandings. 
become leſs anxious for their attainment ; or It frequently happens, that applauſe abates 
that frequent miſcarriages have depreſſed them diligence. Whoſoever finds himſelf to have . 
to deſpair, and frozen them to inactivity; or performed more than was demanded, will be 
that death ſhocks them more as it advances upon contented to ſpare the labour of unneceſſary per- 
them, and they are afraid to remind themſeives formances, and ſit down to enjoy at eaſe his fu. 
of their decay, or to diſcover to their own heart, perfluities of honour. . He whom ſucceſs has 
that the time of trifling is paſt, made confident of his abilities, quickly claims _ 
A perpetual conflict with natural defires ſeems the privilege of negligence, and looks contæmp- 
to be the lot of our preſent ſtate. In youth we tuouſly on the gradual advances of a rival, 
require ſomething of the tardineſs and frigidity whom he imagines himſelf able to leave behind 
of age; and in age we muſt labour to recall the wheneyer he ſhall again ſummon his force to 
fire and jmpetuoſity of youth; in youth we the conteſt. But long intervals of pleaſure dif- 
muſt learn to expect, and in age to enjoy. ſipate attention, and weaken conſtancy; nor is 
The torment of expectation is, indeed, not it eaſy for him that has ſunk from diligence into 
eaſily to be borne at a time when every idea of ſloth, to rouſe out of his lethargy, to recollect 
gratification fires the blood, and flaſhes on the his notions, rekindle his curioſity, and engage 
fancy; when the heart is vacant to every freſh with his former ardour in the toils of fudy. 
form of delight, and has no rival engagements Even that friendſhip which intends the re- | 
to withdraw it from the importunities of a new ward of genius, too often tends to obſtruct it, 1 
leſire. Yet ſince the fear of miſſing what we The pleaſure of being careſſed, diſtinguiſhed, 1 
ſeek muſt always be proportionable to the hap- and admired, eaſily ſeduces the ſtudent from li- 
pineſs expected from poſſeſſing jt, the paſſions, terary folitude, He is ready to follow the 8 
even in this tempeſtuous ſtate, might be ſome - which ſummons him to hear his own Praiſe, and 
what moderated by frequent inculcatjon of the which, perhaps, at once flatters his aphetite 
miſchief of temerity, and the hazard of loſing with certainty of pleaſures, and his ambition 
that which we ans to ſeize n our with hopes of patronage; pledlures which he 
time. conceives inexhauſtible, and ar which he has 
He that aw aſpires to RES, mul not yet learned to diſtruſt, 
reſolve to encounter not only the oppoſition of Thele evils, indeed, are by no means to be 
intereſt, but the malignity of enyy. He that imputed to nature, or conſidered as inlepara able 
is too eager to be rich, generally endangers his from an early diſplay ot uncommon abilities, 
fortune in wild adventures, and uncertain pro- They may be certainly efcaped by prudence and 
kQs; and he that haſtens too ſpeedily to repu- reſolution, and muſt therefore be recounted ra- 
fafion, often raiſes: his han ter hs: artitjoes ther ap conlalations to thoſe who are leis hþe- 
| | ee . 
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rally. endowed 7 than as „ — to ſuch 
zs are horn with uncommon qualities. Beauty 
is well known to draw after it the perſecutions 


of i impertinence, to incite the artifices of envy, 


and to raiſe the flames of unlawful love; yet 
among the ladies whom prudence or modeſty 
have 8 moſt eminent, who has ever com- 
plained of the inconveniencies of an amiable 
Forma ? or would have e ny by the 
loſs of charms? 
Neither grace of perſon, nor vigour if un- 


derſtanding, are to be regarded otherwiſe than 


as bleſſings, as means of happineſs indulged by 
the Supreme Benefactor; but the advantages of 
either may be loſt by too much eagerneſs to ob- 
tain them. A thouſand beauties in their firſt 
bloſſom, by an imprudent expoſure to the open 
world, have ſuddenly withered at the blaſt of 
. Infamy and men who might have ſubjected 


new regions to the empire of learning, have 


hen lured by the 1 wa of their firſt IR: 


No. CXI.. 


: W E are OY by Cell, that health i is 
beſt preſerved by avoiding ſettled ha- 


pits of life, and deviating ſometimes into flight 
aberrations from the laws of medicine ; by va- 
rying the proportions of food and exer Is, in- 
texrupting the ſucceſſions of reſt and labour, 
and mingling hardſhips with indulgence. The 
body, long accuſtomed to ſtated quantities and 
uniform periods, is diſordered by the ſmalleſt 
Ir regularity ; z and ſince we cannat ad juſt every 


day by the balance or barometer, it is fit ſome - 


times to depart from rigid accuracy, that we 

may be able to comply with neceſſary affairs, or 
ſtrong inclinations. He that too long. rn 
nice punctualities, condemns himſelf” to volun- 

> tary imbecility, and ill not loug eſcape the 
miſeries of diſeaſe, 3 

Phe ſame laxity of regimen is equally Wett 


THE RAMBI We; 


ons from academical cial; and wall 
their days in vice and dependence. The virgin 
who too ſoon. aſpires to celebrity and conquet, 


periſhes by childiſh vanity, ignorant credulity, 
or guiltleſs indiſcretion. The genius wh 
catches at laurels and preferment before his 
time, mocks the hopes that he had excited, and 
laſes thoſe years which might have been mot 


lank 
uſefully employed, the N of youth, of qu 3 
and vivacity. T} 
It” is one of the — abfatiiaic. of pract 
pride, that we are never more impatient of di. if we 
rection, than in that part of life when we nee can p 
it moſt ; we arg in haſte to meet enemies whom our | 
we king not ſtrength to overcome, and to un. euer 
dertake taſks which we cannot perform: and a; crolc 
he that once miſcarries does not eaſily perſuac body 
mankind to favour another attempt, an ineffec. that 
tual ſtruggle for fame is ny: followed mY Fr the 
petpal en 3 0 | The 
mp1 
p dilg 
raiſe 
SATURDAY, "APRIL I3, 1 17 51 I, ſhall 
pitu 
In mea ene Nabui 4 jpendia wires, ligh 
Et valui Poenas Fo in opſe Meas, plea 
. Ovp. | P 
of frength gerwicious to myſelf 1 boaſt ; ; tle « 
Cl ny Ove —_— de "Re" | the 
GEE p. Ls 80 js t] 
fan; 
ſuſceptibility of occaſional 8 Long cons mer 
finement to the ſame company which perhaps tic 
ſimilitude of taſte brought firſt together, quick · put 
ly contracts his faculties, and makes a thou- lik 
ſand things offenſive that are in themſelves in- ſely 
different; a man accuſtomed to hear only the cu] 
echo of his own ſentiments, ſoon bars all the of 1 
common avenues of delight, and has no part in 
the general gratifications of mankind. Ser 
In things whicH axe not immediately ſubject tio 
to religious or moral conſideration, it i is dange · ma 
rous to be too long or too rigidly int the right, ne; 
Senſibility may, by an inceſſaht attention to bu 
elegance and propriety, be quickened to a ten- ſul 
derneſs inconſiſtent with the condition of huma- is 
nity, irritable, by the ſmalleſt aſperity, and of 
vulnerable by the gentleſt touch. He that 2 
pleaſes /himſelf too much with minute exaQueſs, ne 
and ſubmits to endure nothin gi in ome: As 


fary to eval 5 2 and to a Fan 


* 


* 


* 
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MINED attendance; or addreſs; below: the point of 
perfe&tion, will, whenever he enters the crowd 
of life, be harraſſed witlv innumerable diſtreſſes, 

ſrom which thoſe who have not in the ſame man- 


ner increaſed their ſenſations find no diſturb- 


ancce. His exotick ſoftneſs will ſhrink at the 
cCoarſeneſs of vulgar felicity, like a plant tranſ- 


planted to northern nurſeries, from the dews 


and ſun-ſhine of the tropical regions. 

There will always be a wide interval between 
practical and ideal excellence; and, therefore, 
if we allow not ourſelves to be ſatisfied while we 
can perceive any error or defect, we muſt refer 
our hopes of eaſe to ſome other period of exiſt- 
ence. It is well known that, expoſed to a mi- 
croſcope, the ſmootheſt poliſh of the moſt ſolid 
bodies diſcovers cavities and prominences ; and 
that the ſofteſt bloom of roſeate virginity repels 
the eye with excreſcences and diſcolorations. 


The perceptions as well as the ſenſes may be 


improved to our own diſquiet, and we may, by 


diligent cultivation of the powers of diſlike, 


raiſe in time an artificial faſtidiouſneſs, which 
ſhall fill the imagination with phantoms of tur- 


pitude, ſhew us the naked ſkeleton of every de- 
light, and preſent us only with the pains of 


pleaſure, and the deformities of beauty, 
Peeviſhneſs, indeed, would perhaps very lit- 
tle diſturb the peace of mankind, were it always 
the conſequence of ſuperfluous delicacy ; for it 
is the privilege only of deep reflection, or lively 
fancy, to deſtroy happineſs by. art and refine- 
Ment, 
ticular humour, or by long enjoyment of undiſ- 
puted ſupeFiority, the dull and thoughtleſs may 
likewiſe acquire the power of tormenting them- 
ſelves and others, and become ſufficiently ridi- 
culous or hatefu] to thoſe who are within ſight 
of their conduct, or reach of their influence. 
They that have grown old in a fingle ſtate are 


generally found to be moroſe, fretful, and cap- 
tious; tenacious of their own practices and 


maxims; ſoon offended by contradiftion or 
negligence ; and impatient of any aſſociation, 
but with thoſe that will watch their nod, and 
ſubmit themſelves to unlimited authority. Such 
is the effect of having lived without the neceſſity 
of conſulting any inclination but their own. . 
Ih he ixaſcibility of this claſs of tyrants is ge- 
rerally exerted upon petty provocations, woch 


V are incident to underſtandings p not far extend: 


luxury, upon whom every noon brings a p 
roxyſm of violence, fury, and execration; th 


But by continual indulgeee of a par- 


off deyoyil; the inintts of animal life; Wette | 
happily, he that, fixes his attention on things 
. ways before him, will never have long ceſſa- 


wy of 


tions of anger. There are many vete 


never ſit down to their dinner without finding the | 


meat ſo injudiciouſly bought, or ſo unſkilfully 1 


dreſſed, ſuch blunders in the ſeaſoning, or ſuch 


improprieties in the ſauce, as can ſcareely be 
expiated without blood; and, in the tranſports 
of reſentment, make very little diſtinctions be- 


tween guilt and innocence, but let fly their me- 
naces, or growl out their diſcontent, upon all 
whom fortune expoſes to the ſtorm, © _ 7 
It is not eaſy to imagine a more unhappy 
condition than that of dependence on a peeviſn 
man, In every other ſtate of inferiority the 


certainty of pleaſing is perpetually increaſed by 


a fuller knowledge of our duty; and kindneſs 
and confidence are ſtrengthened by every new 


act of truſt, and proof of fidelity. But pee- | 


viſhneſs ſacrifices to a momentary offence the 

obſequiouſneſs or uſefulneſs of half a life, and 

as more is performed, increaſes her exaQtions. 
Chryſalus gained a fortune by trade, and re- 


tired into the country; and, having a brother 


burdened by the number of his children, adopt- 


ed one of his ſons. The boy was diſmiſſed with 
many prudent admonitions; informed of his 


father's inability to maintain him in his native 


rank; cautioned. againſt all oppoſition to the 


opinions or precepts of his uncle; and animated 
to perſeverance by the hopes of ſupporting the 
honour of the family, and overtopping the el- 
der brother. He had a natural ductility of 


mind, without much warmth of affection, or 


elevation of ſentiment: and therefore readily 
complied wi:h every. variety of caprice ; pati- 
ently endured contradictory reproofs ; heard 
falſe accuſations without pain, and oppr obri- 
ous reproaches without reply ; laughed obftre- 
perouſly at the nineteenth repetition of a joke 


aſked queſtions about the univerſal decay of 


trade; admire! the ſtrength of thoſe heads by 
which the price of ſtocks is changed and adjuſt- 
ed; and behaved with ſuch prudence and cir-, 
cumſpeRion, that after fix years the will was - 
made, and Juvenculus was declared heir. But 

pnhappily, a month afterwards, retiring at night 
from his uncle's chamber, he left the door open = 
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ing then perceptibly declining, for want of time 
to deliberate, left his _—_ toa e com- 
. 
When 3 1 8 are imbittered by age or 
{olitude, their malignity is generally exerted in 
a rigorous and ſpiteful ſuperintendence of do- 


meſtick trifles. Eriphile has employed her elo- 


quence for twenty years upon the degeneracy of 
ſervants, the naſtineſs of her houſe, the ruin of 
her furniture, the difficulty of preſerving tapeſ- 
try from the moths, and the careleſſneſs of the 
ſluts whom ſhe employs in bruſhing it. It is 
her buſineſs every morning to viſit all the rooms, 
in- hopes of finding a chair without its cover, a 
window ſhut or open contrary to her orders, a 
ſpot on the hearth, or a feather on the floor, that 


the reſt of the day may be juſtifiably ſpent in 


taunts of contempt, and vociferations of anger. 
She lives for no other purpoſe but to preſerve the 
neatneſs of a houſe and gardens, and feels nei- 
ther inclination to pleaſure, nor aſpiration after 
virtue, while ſhe is engroſſed by the great em- 
ployment of keeping gravel from graſs, and 
_  wainſcot from duſt. ' Of three amiable nieces 
mne has declared herſelf an irreconcileable enemy 
to one, becauſe ſhe broke off a tulip with her 
| hoop; to another, becauſe ſhe ſpilt her coffee on 
'a Turkey carpet; and to the third, becauſe ſhe 
let a wet dog run into the parlour. She has 
broken off her intercourſe of viſits, becauſe/ 
company 'makes a houſe dirty ; and reſolves to 
confine herſelf more to her own affairs, and to 
live no longer in mire by fooliſh lenity. 


THE RAM BLE A. 
behind him: the old man tore his will, and be- 


from an unreaſonable perſuaſion of the impor. 


ed by fortuitous inadvertencies or offences, de. 


. which conſtitute the chief praiſe of a wiſe man, 


But the indiſpenſable buſineſs of life will afford 


Peeviſhneſs is generally the vice of nary 
minds; and, except when it is the effect of a." 
guiſh and diſeaſe, by which the reſolution ; 
broken, and the mind made too feeble to bea 
the lighteſt addition to its miſeries, proceed 


tance of trifles. The proper remedy againſt it 
it, to conſider the dignity of human nature, an 
the folly. of ſuffering perturbation and une. 
neſs from cauſes unworthy of our notice, 

He that refigns his peace to little caſualties, 
and ſuffers the courſe of his life to be interrupt. 


livers up himſelf to the direction of the wind, 
and loſes all that conſtancy and equanimity 


The province of prudence lies between the 
greateſt things and the leaſt z ſome ſurpaſs our 
power by their magnitude, and ſome eſcape oui 
notice by their number and their frequency, 


ſufficient exerciſe to every underſtanding; and 
ſuch is the limitation of the human powers, that 
by attention to trifles we muſt let things of im. 
portance paſs unobſerved: when we examine a 
mite with a glaſs, we ſee nothing but a mite, 
That it is every man's intereſt to be pleaſed, 
will need little proof: that it is his intereſt to 
pleaſe others, experience will inform him. It 
is therefore not leſs neceſſary to happineſs than 
to virtue, that he rid his mind of paſſions which 
make him uneaſy to himſelf, and hateful to the 
world, which enchain his 5 and obs 
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Know not whether it is N a proof of 
innocence to treat cenſure with contempt. 
We owe ſo much reverence to the wiſdom of 


nion of our merit may be ratified by the con- 
currence of other ſuffrages; and fince guilt and 
infamy muſt have the ſame effect upon intelli- 
gences unable to pierce beyond external appear - 
ance, and influenced often rather by example 
than precept, we are obliged to refute a falſe 
charge, left we ſhow! . countenance the crime 
which we have ne committed. To turn 
away from an e eee ſupercilious ſi- 
lence, is equally in the power of him that is 


cence. The wall of braſs which Horace erects 
upon a clear conſcience, may be ſometimes raiſ- 
ed by impudence or power; and we ſhould al- 
ways wiſh to preſerve the dignity of virtue by 
adorning her with den w_ wickedneſs can- 
not aſſume. | 

For this reaſon I have 3 no Pak 
to endurez with either patient or ſullen reſigna- 
tion, a reproach which is, at leaſt in my opi- 
nion, unjuſt z but will lay my caſe honeſtly be- 
fore you, that you or your: n n at 
length decide it. 

Whether you will be able to 3 your 


conſidered as an adverſary by half the female 
world, you may ſurely pardon me for doubting, 
notwithſtanding the veneration to which you 
may imagine yourſelf entitled by your age, your 
learning, your abſtraction, or your virtue. 
Beauty, Mr. Rambler, has often. overpowered 
the reſolutions of the firm, and the reaſonings 
of the wiſe, rouſed the old to ſenſibilit Yo" and 
ſubdued the rigorous to ſoftneſs. 

Ns am one of thoſe unkarpy beings, who have 
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| mankind, as juſtly to wiſh, that our own 6pi- 


hardened by villany, and inſpirited by inno- 


boaſted impartiality, when you hear, that I am 


Ju. „ 


5 A 11 man like thee to change his life! 
16 45D: What Joey would 7 thee with "a Oe 


„Dann 


deen „ out as huſbands for many different 


women, and deliberated a hundred times on the 
brink of matrimony. I have diſcuſſed all the 
nuptial preliminaries ſo often, that I can repeat 
the forms in which jointures are ſettled, pin- 
money ſecured, and proviſion for young chil- 
dren aſcertained z but am at laſt doomed by ge- 
neral conſent to everlaſting ſolitude, and exchud- 
ed by an irreverſible decree from all hopes of 
connubial felicity. I am pointed out by every 
mother, as a man whoſe viſits cannot be admit- 
ted without reproach ; who raiſes hopes only to 
embitter diſappointment, and makes offers only 
to ſeduce girls info a waſte of that part of life, 
in which they may gain advantageous matches, 
and become miſtreſſes and mothers... . 

I hope you will. think, that ſome part of his: 
penal ſeverity may juſtly be remitted, when I 
inform you, that I never yet profeſſed love toa 
woman without ſincere intentions of marriage; 
that I have never continued an appearance of 
intimacy from the. hour that my inclination 
changed, but to preſerve her whom J was leav- 
ing from the ſhock of abruptneſs, or the igno- 
miny of contempt ; that I always endeavoured 
to give the ladies an opportunity of ſeeming ta 


diſcharge me; and that I never folook a miſ- Y 


treſs for large fortune, or brighter beauty, but 
becauſe I diſcovered ſome irregularity in her 
conduct, or ſome depravity in her mind; not 
becauſe I was charmed by another, but de 
I was offended by herſelt. 

I was very early tired of that ſucceſſion of 


amuſements by which the thoughts of moſt young 


men are diſſipated, and had not long glittered 
in the ſplendour of an ample patrimony before 
I wiſhed for the calm of domeſtick happineſs. 
Youth is naturally delighted with ſprightlineſs | 

and ardour, and therefore I breathed out the 
ſighs of my firſt affection at the feet of the gay, 
the ſparkling, the vivacious. Ferocula. I fan- 
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cied to myſelf a perpetual ſource of happineſs i in 
wit never exhauſted, and ſpirit never depreſſed; 


looked with veneration on her readineſs of ex- 
pedients, contempt of difficulty, aſſurance of 


addreſs, and promptitude of reply; conſidered - 
her as exempt by ſome prerogative of nature from 


the weakneſs and timidity of female minds; and 
congratulated myſelf upon a companion ſupe- 


rior to all common troubles and embarraſſinents. 


I was, indeed, ſomewhat diſturbed by the un- 
ſhaken perſeverance with which ſhe enforced her 
demands of an unreaſonable ſettlement; yet I kept her houſe clean, and her accounts exact, 


mould have conſented - to-paſs my life in union 


with her, had not my curioſity led me to a crowd: 


gathered in the ſtreet, where I found Ferocula, 
in the preſence of hundreds, diſputing for fix- 
pence with a chairman. I faw her in ſo little 


need of aſſiſtance, that it was no breach of the 
laws of chivalry to forbear interpoſition, and I 


fpared myſeli the ſhame of owning her acquaint- 
ance. I forgot ſome point of ceremony at our 
next interview, and ſoon n her to for- 
bid me her preſence. 

My next attempt was upon a lady of great 


- eminence for learning and philoſophy. I had 


frequently obſerved the barrenneſs and unifor- 


mity of connubial converſation, and therefore 


thought highly of my own prudence and dif- 
cernment, when I ſelected from a multitude of 
wealthy beauties, the deep-read Miſothea, who 


declared herſelf the inexorable enemy of igno- 


rant pertneſs, and puerile levity ; and ſcarcely 


condeſcended to make tea, but for the linguiſt, 


the geometrician, the aſtronomer, or the poet. 


The queen of the Amazons was only to be 


gained by the hero who could conquer her in 
fingle combat; and Miſothea's heart was only 


_ to bleſs the cholay who could overpower her by 
Aiſputation. Amidſt the fondeſt tranſports of 


courtſhip ſhe could call for a definition of terms, 
and treated every argument with contempt that 
could not be reduced to regular fyllogiſm. You 


may eaſily i imagine, that I wiſhed this courtſhip 


at an end; but when I deſired her to ſhorten 
my torments, and fix the day of my felicity, we 
were led into a long converſation, in which Mi- 


ſothea endeavoured to demonſtrate the folly of 
attributing choice and ſelf· direction to any hu- 


man being. It was not difficult to diſeover the 


danger of -committing myſelf for ever to the 
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; - prudent, the economical Sophronia, a lady who 


family demands; obſerved how many were ru- 


8 


dictates of paſſion, or the calls of appetite, fr pad, 3 


the (decree of fate; or conſider cuckoldom 2 Of oui 
neceſſary to the general ſyſtem, as a link in tle it ſure 
everlaſting chain of ſueceſſive cauſes. I there. on I. 
fore told her, that deſtiny had ordained us to Fro 
part, and that nothing ſhould have torn me Gnding 
from her but the talons of neceſſity. | ſame t 


I then ſolicited the regard of the 820 te liberal 


conſidered wit as dangerous, and learning a 
ſuperfluous, and thought that the woman who gain; 


took receipts for every payment, and could 
find them at a ſudden call, enquired nicely after 
the condition of the tenants, read the price of | 
ſtoeks once a week, and purchaſed every thing 
at the beſt market, could want no accompliſh. 
ments neceſſary to the happineſs of a wiſe man, 
She diſcourſed with great ſolemnity on the care 
and vigilance which the fuperintendence of a. 


med by confidence in ſervants; and told ne 
that ihe never expected honeſty but from a ſtrong 
cheſt, and that the beſt. ſtore-keeper was the 


miſtreſs's eye. Many ſuch oracles'of generoſity a 
ſhe uttered, and made every day new-improve- ation 
ments in her ſchemes. for the regulation of her y any 
ſervants, and the diſtribution of her time. 1 imoro 
was convinced, that whatever I might ſuffer ave n 
from Sophronia, I ſhould: eſcape poverty; and pleaſed 
we therefore proceeded to adjuſt the ſettlements egula 
according to her own rule, fair and foftly. But o eom 
one morning her maid came to me in tears to ook tl 
intreat my intereſt for a reconciliation to her dals; 
miſtreſs, who! had turned her out at night for He t 
breaking ſix teeth in a tortoife-ſhell comb: ſhe ther, 
had attended her lady from a diſtant province, Fro 
and having not lived long enough to ſave much legene 
money, was deſtitute among ſtrangers, and f iny 
though of a good family, in danger of periſh- ern 
ing in the ſtreet, or of being compelled by hun- Pride 
ger to proſtitution. Lmade no ſcruple of pro- gning 
miſing to reſtore her; but upon my” firſt appli- ould 
cation to Sophronia, was anſwered with an air vo 
which called for approbation, that if ſhe ne- he dit 
glected her own affairs, I might ſuſpeR her of 1 
t 


neglecting mine; that the comb ſtood her in 3 
three half-crowns ; that no ſervant ſhould wrong tieal 


her twice; and that indeed ſhe took the firſt tits le 


opportunity of parting with Phillida, becauſe, 
though ſhe was: ee her conflitution was 


7 


- J ſhould. hitherto have injured the majeſty of fe- 
* viclf juſtied in foriaking, becauſe ſne gave male virtue, had I not dene WAR Td af 
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ty and delightful, that, fraught with temp- will difcover {0 many diſproportions Betas 
e. ation and expoſed to danger as they are, ſcarce- crimes and puniſhments, ſuch capricious dif-' 
er y any virtue is ſo eautious, or any prudence fo tinctions of guilt, and ſuch conſufon of remis = 
q imorous, as to decline them. Even thoſe that neſs and ſeverity, as can ſcareely be believed ts 
er ave moſt reverence for the laws of right, are have been produced by publick wiſdom, n- 
nd leaſed with ſhewing that not fear, but glickes, cerely and Oy en be of en ral _ 
ts egulates their behaviour; aud would be thought neſs; 1 0 | i 
ut o comply, rather than obey. We love to over- The lnenedy! hs N the 1880 a | b 
to ok the boundaries Which we do not wiſh to ee relates, that he never ſaw a criminal 1 
er aſs ; and, as the Roman fatiriſt remarks - dragged. to execution without 'aſking himſtif, 
or He that has no deſign to take tlie life of wag © Whoknows whether this man is not leſs cus 
he ther, is yet glad to haue it in his hands. pable than me On the deer eee N 
e, From the fame principle;! tending yet more to ſons of this city: ats emptied into tlie grave, let 
ich legeneraey and corruption, proceeds the deſire every ſpectator of the dreadful" proceffion pat 
nd * inveſting lawful.authority with terror, and the fame queſtion to his o heart. Few among 
n- governing by force rather than ꝙerſuaſſon. thoſe that crowd in thoufands to the legal mas 
n- ride is unwilling to believe the 0 ſacre, and look with'eareleſfneſs; perhaps win 5 1 
0 zning any other yeaſon"than her own Wik and triumph, on the utmoſt exzice bationsiof hun 1 
li. ould rather maintain the moſt equitable claims miſery] would then be-abidMb rerum without 2 
air Y violence arid peniultioss; man desen from horror and dejectien: For who'icary congratus | = 
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ſion I forgot the decency of common forms. eren 
From two more ladies L was diſengaged by 


liberality of our ſettlements. An cher thought 


vor. 4. 


4 * 
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bad, C to falificks 
of our conference L need: not. tell you the effect; 
it ſurely may be forgiven me, if on this occa+ 


ending, that they entertained my rivals authe 
ſame time, and determined their choice, by the 


tenderneſs, till. ſhe heard that ae . No 
mily had died young; and another, becauſe; o- 
--Increaſp her fortune by exprctations, ſhe feprs 
ines grin, ere A = — 1 
tives en 1 1 Ws BO 
+ eee letter gire the a | 
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of malefactors is commonly cut off, and their feared from human enmity or vengeance. Thi 
ſucceſſors are frighted into new expedients ; the terror ſhould, therefore, be. reſerved as the lf 
art of thieving is augmented with greater vari- reſort of authority; as th ſtrongeſt and mag 
ety of fraud, and ſubtilized to higher degrees operative of prohibitory ſanctions, and place 
of dexterity, and more occult methods of con · before the treaſure of life, to guard from inva. 
veyance. The law then renews the purſuit in ſiol. what cannot be reſtored. | To equal rob 
the heat of anger, and overtakes the. offender bery with murder is to reduce murder to robhe. 
again with death. By this practice, capital ry, to contoynd in common minds the gradz. 
inflitions are multiplied, and-crimes very dif- tions of iniquity, and incite the commiſſion of 
| ferent in their degrees of enormity, are equally a greater crime to prevent the detection of a |cf, 
+” - - ſubjected to the ſevereſt puniſhment that man If only murder were puniſnhed with death, ven 
. has the power of exerciſing upon man. few robbers would ſtain their hands in blood; 
The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to eſti. but when, by the laſt a& of cruelty no new du. 
mate the malignity of an offence, not merely by ger is incurred, and greater ſecurity may he 
the loſs or pain which ſingle acts: may produce, obtained, upon what principle ſhall we bid then 
but by the. general alarm and anxiety ariſing forbear? 
from the fear of miſchief, and inſecurity of poſ= It may be urged, that he "FIG is ofin 
ſeſſion : he therefore exerciſes the right which mitigated: to ſimple robbery ; but ſurely this is 
ſocieties are ſuppoſed to have over the lives of to confeſs that our laws are unreaſonable in our 
thoſe that compoſe them, not ſimply to puniſh a - on opinion; and, indeed, it may be obſerve, 
tranſgreſſion, but to maintain order, and pre- that all but murderers have, at their laſt hou, 
ſerve quiet; he enforces thoſe laws with ſeve- the common ſenſations of mankind pleading in 
Tity that are moſt in danger of violation, as the their favour. 
' Commander of a garriſon doubles the guard on From this . of the inequality of the 
| that ſide which is threatened with the enemy. + puniſhment to the offence, proceeds the frequent 
This method has been long tried, but tried ſolicitation of pardons. They who would r. 
22 ſo little ſucceſs, that rapine and violence joice at the correction of a thief, are yet ſhockel 
are hourly increaſing : yet few ſeem willing to at the thought of deſtroying him. His crime 
deſpair of its efficacy; and of thoſe who employ ſhrinks to nothing, compared with his miley; 
their ſpeculations upon the preſent corruption and ſeverity defeats itſelf by exciting pity. 
of the people, ſome propoſe the introduction of The gibbet, indeed, certainly diſables thok 
more horrid, lingering, and terrifick puniſh- who die upon it from infeſting the community; 
ments; ſome are inclined to accelerate the exe - but their death ſeems not to contribute more t 
|, _ cutions; ſome todiſcourage pardons; and all the reformation of their aſſociates, than any 
ſeem to think that lenity has given confidence other method of ſeparation. A. thief ſeldom 
to wickedneſs, and that we can only be reſcued paſſes much of his time in recollection or anti 
from the talons of robbery by inflexible e cipation, but from robbery haſtens tb riot, an! 
| ng ſanguinary juſtice. _ from riot to robbery; nor, when the gra 
Vet ſince the right of ſting: an uncertain cloſes upon pang, has any other « care 
| and arbitrary value upon life has been diſputed, than to fing another. 

and ſinceexperience of - paſt times gives us little Thefequency of ad ee there- 
9 ee a to hope that any reformation will be ef- fore, rarely hinders the commiſſion of a crime, 
fſlected by a periodilal havock of our fellow - be- but naturally and commonly prevents its dete: 
A 3B, Wa PEA will not be uſeleſs to conſider tion, and is, if we proceed only upon pruden. 
EY what conſequences might ariſe. from relaxations tial principles, chiefly for that reaſon to be 
of the law, and a more rational and. ORR” avoided. Whatever may be _— by caſuil 
0 bene penalties to offences. or politicians, the greater part of mank ind, a 
Deatli is, as one of the ancients vane they can yever think that toqick.the pocket 

re rv PoGtaiir pogege ev. dreadful things to pierce the heart is equally criminal, il 
\ the moſh dreadful; an evil, 2 which no- - ſearcely believe that two malefactors ſo differen 
„ e threatened by fi | e be july doomed te-tbe uv 
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atunent nor is the neceſſity. of ſubmitting the 


conſcience to human laws ſo plainly evinced, ſo. 


clearly ſtated, or ſo generally allowed, but that 
the pious, the tender, and the juſt, will always 
ſeruple to concur with the community in an act 
which their private judgment cannot approve. 

He who knows not how often rigorous laws 
produce total impunity, and how many crimes 
are concealed and forgotten for fear of hurrying 
the offender to that ſtate in which there is no re- 
pentance, has converſed very little with man- 
kind. And whatever epithets of reproach. or 
contempt this compaſſion. may incur from thoſe 
who confound. cruelty. with firmneſs, I know 


not whether any wiſe man would, mh it le 


powerful, or leſs exteniives.:... 2 
If thoſe whom the wiſdom of our P —— 
tondemned to die, had 


diſcipline and uſeful labour, have been diſen- 
tangled. from their, habits, they might have eſ- 


caped all the temptations to ſubſequent crimes, 
and paſſed their days i in reparation and peni- 
tence ; and detected they might all have been, 
had the proſecutors been certain that their lives 


would have been ſpared, I believe, every thief 
will confeſs, that he has been more than once 
ſeized and diſmiſſed 3 and that he has ſometimes 


ventured upon capital crimes, becauſe he knew - 


that thoſe whom he injured would rather con- 


vive at his eſcape,. than cloud. their minds with | 


the horrors My his death. DO. Tie Fan tbo 


been detected in their 
rudiments. of robbery, they might, by proper 


Au laws againſt wickedneth are e ineffeftual,,. 
unleſs ſome. will inform, and ſome will proſe. 
cute; but till we mitigate the penalties for 


mere violations. of property, information. will 


always be. hated, and proſecution dreaded. 
The: heart of a good man cannot but recoil at 


the thought of puniſhing a flight injury wich, 


death; eſpecially when he remembers, that the 
thief 118 have procured ſafety by another 
crime, from which he was reſtrained r by his 
remaining virtue. 

The obligations to alt the. 8 of pubs. 
lick juſtice are indeed ſtrong ; but they will cer- 
tainly be overpowered by tenderneſs for. life, . 
What is puniſhed with ſeverity contrary ta our 
ideas of adequate retribution, will be ſeldom 
diſcovered ; and multitudes will be ſuffered to 
advance Tra crime to crime, till they deſerve, 
death, becauſe, if they had been ſooner proſe - 
cuted, they would have ſuffered death up 
they, deſer ved it. 

This ſcheme of i invigorating the wn by re. 
laxation, and extirpating wickedneſs by lenity, 
is ſo remote from common practice, that I might 
reaſonably fear to expoſe it to the publick, cult 
it be ſupported onl by my on obſervations :. * 
I ſhall, therefore, by aſcribing it to its author, 


Sir Thomas More, endeavour to procure” "a 
that attention which I with always paid en Nu 
e 89 CL and 8 3 
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dit down, 4 in 0 of my. . engage. 
ment, to recount the. remainjng part of the 


adventures that beſel me in my long queſt of 
conjugal felicity, which, though I have not yet 
been fo happy as to obtain it, I have at leaſt 
endeayoured to deſerye by unwearied diligence, 
withogt ſuffering from repeated diſappointments. 
7 e or repreſſion of Wy 


and abatement of 


N 


Joy. 
barpzn. 1 . 
You _ 8 bord I in a the wack 1 — bf 
cies of _ mortals who. employ themſelves i in pro- 
moting matrimony, and, without any ' viſible | 
motive of intereſt or vanity, without any diſco- 
verable impulic'of malice or benevolence, with=. 2 
out any. reaſon, but that they want objects of. 
attention and topicks of converſation, are incels . 
ſantly buſy in procuring wives and huſbands, . 
They fill the ears of every ſingle man and wo- 
man wich ſome convenient match, 185 * 
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| flulters of deſire. 


iy 2 Fulorttied of your age and fortune, offer 
a*partner of life with the ſame readineſs, and 
the tame indifference, as a ſaleſman, when he 
has taken meaſure by 2 Go ne his dune 


x men chat ANON 8 


It might be erbeten that they ſhould ſoon be 
 diſtoutaged from this officious interpoſition by 
refentment or contempt ; and that every man 


ſhould" determine the choice on which ſo much 


of his happineſs 1 muſt depend, by his own judg- 
ment and obſeryation : yet it happens, that as 
theſe propoſals are generally made with a ſhew 
of kindneſs, they ſeldom provoke anger, but are 
at worſt heard with patience, and forgotten. 


They influence weak minds to approbation; 


for many are ſure to find i in a new acquaintance 


whatever qualities report has taught them to 


and in more powerful and active un- 


gerſtandings they excite curioſity, and ſome- 


times, by a lucky chance, bring perſons 10 


bus Pg 


1 was les to betete; a RE and to want 


aà wiſe ; and therefore was frequently attended 


dy theſe hymeneal ſolicitors, with whole i impor- 


tunity L was ſometimes diverted, and ſometimes. 


perplexed ; for they contended for me as vul- 


tures for a carcaſe; each employing all his elo, 


eee and all his artifices, to enforce and pro- 
mote his own ſcheme, from the ſucceſs of which 
he was to receive no other advantage than the 
| pleafure of defeating others equally eager, and 
Fqually induſtrious. 

An invitation to ſup with one of thoſe buſy 


friends, made me by a concerted chance ac- 


quainted with Camilla, by whom it was expect- 


ed that I ſhould be ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly en- 
 flaved. The lady, whom the ſame kindneſs 
bad brought without her own concurretice into 


the liſts of love, ſeemed to think me at leaſt 
worthy « of the honour of captivity ; and exerted 
the power, both of her eyes and wit, with ſo 
much Ar t and ſpirit, that- though! I had been too 


| often deceived by appearanices to devote myſelf | 
- Un evocably at the firſt interview, yet I could 


not fuppreſs ſome raptures of admiration, and 
'T was eaſily perſuaded- to 
make nearer approaches; but ſoon diſcovered, 


wiſhed. | Camilla profeſſed a boundleſs” con- 
be for the N kvity, nn and im. 


e of her own ſex; and very frequent 


| beings incapable of ſolid thought. In mint 


in frothy compliments, weak indulgences, an 


founded tabbies with damafks, and: fent for 


higher ſpecies of monkies; and confeſſed, that 


converſation, of her ſex, ſhe could not but for. 


provoked, by this infolence, all the rage of ha- 


was ſhe ever more elevated with her own ſuper: 


received by the men only as a fugitive, I, for 
my part, amufed myſelf” a while with her fop- 
that an union with Camilla was not much to be . 


' nature belong 


expreſſed ' her wonder that men of learning or 
experience could ſubmit to triſſe away life with 


companies, ſhe always affociated with the men, 
and declared her ſatisfaction when the ladies n. 
tired. If any ſhort excurſion into the coun 

was propoſed » the commonly inſiſted upon the 
excluſion of women from the party; becauſ, 
where they were admitted, the time was waſted 


idle ceremonies, , To ſhew'the greatnefs of her 
mind, ſhe avoided all compliance with the faſi. 
on; ans to boaſt the profundity of her know. 
wot; miſtook the various textures of filk, con: 


ribbands by wrong names. She deſpiſed the 
commerce of ſtated viſits, a farce of empty fom 
without inſtruction; and congratulated bertel, 
that ſhe never learned to write meſſage· cards 
She often applauded the noble ſentiment of 
Plato, who rejoiced that he was "borh a man n. 
ther than a woman; ; proclaimed her apprcba- 
tion of Swift's opinion; that women are only a 


when ſhe conſidered the behaviour, or heard the 


give t 18 "Turks wy ſuſpeRing them to wart 
fouls, - _ 
It was the joy and pride of Camilla to hae 


tred, and all the perſecutions of calumny; ner 


ority, than when ſhe talked of female anger 
and female cunning. Well} ſays the, has na. 
ture provided that ſuch virulence ſhould be dif- 
abled by. folly, and ſuch cruelty #7 refrained 
by impotence. | 

Camilla doubtleſs. expetted, that what ſhelo 
on one ſide, ſhe ſhould gain on the other; and 
imagined that every male heart would be open 
to a lady who made fach generous advances to 
the borders of virility. But man, ungrateſul | 
man, inſtead of ſpringing forward to meet her, 
ſhrunk back at her approach, She was perſe. 
cuted” by the ladies as a deſerter, and at belt 


peries, but novelty ſoon gave way to deteſta- 
tion, for nothing out of the common order of 
rne. e 


FO 8 N e u 


to a wife h had the ata of a m 
without his force, and the ignorance of a wo- oy 
man without her ſoftneſs ; nor could T "think 
my quiet and honour to be entriffted to fuch au- 
dacious virtue As was houtly courting danger, 


and foliciting aſſault. 


My next miſtreſs was Nitella, a lady of gen- 


tle mien, and ſoft voice, always>ſpeaking to z 
approve, and ready. to receive direction from 


thoſe with whom chance had brought her into | 
company. In Nitella I promiſet myſelf an ea- 


| ly fr iend, with Whom 1 might loiter away the . 


day without diſturbance of altercation. 1 there- 


fore ſoon reſolved to addreſs her, but was dif- 


couraged from pi oſecuting my courtſhip by ob- 
ſerving, that her apartments were ſuperſtitiouſly 
regular; and that, unleſs ſhe had notice of my 
viſit, ſhe was never to be ſeen. There is a Kind 
of anxious cleanlineſs which t have always 
noted as the characteriſtick of a flattern; it is 
the ſuperfluous ſerupuloſity of guilt, dreading g 
diſcovery, and ſhunting fuſpicion ; it is the 
violence of an effort àgainſt habit, which being 
impelled by external motives, cannot op” at 
the middle point. 

Nitella was always tricked out rather with 
nicety than elegance; and ſeldom could forbear 
to diſcover, by her vineaſitieſs and conſtraint, 
that her attention was burthened, and her ima- 
gination engroſſed T therefore concluded, that 
being only occafſonally and ambitiouſſy areſſed, 


| ſhe was not familtarized to her own ortianients. 


There are fo many competitors 1 for the fame of 
cleanlineſs, that it is not hard to gain infor- 
mation of thoſt that fail, from tholt that deſire 
to excel: I quickly found, that Nitella paſſed 
her time between fnery and dirt; and was al- 
ways in A wrapper, nightcap, and ſlippers, 
4 ſhe was not decorated for n ate 

ew. 5 

L was then led by my evil deſtiny to Charyb, 
dis, who never negleCted : an opportunity of ſeiz-. 
ing a new prey When it came within her reach, ; 
I thought myſelf quickly made happy by per- 
miſſion to attend her to public places; ; and 
pleaſed my own vanity with imagining the enyy 
which T ſhould raife in a thouſand hearts, by 
appearing a8 the acknowledged fayourite of 
Charybdis. "Sie [oon after binted her i intention 


to take a ramble for a forthi ight. into 4 part of - 


dhe kingdom bat na dec never fe ſeen.” I foli- 


alk the pride of Cleopatra; expected Boch 
F leſs than vows, altars; and facr igees; : a c 


the World to look for the ſame EW * 


. 


' cited the happineſs of eher which, 


after a ſhort reluctance, was indulged me. "She 
had ho other curioſity in her journey, than after 
all poſſible means of expence; and was evety 
moment taking occaſion to mention ſome deli- 


racy, which I knew it my duty upen ſuch no- 


tices to procure. 
After our return, being now more familiar, 


| he told me, whenever we met, of ſome new 4. 
verſion; at night ſhe had notice of a charming 
company that would breakfaſt in the gardens ; 
and i in the morning had been, informed of ſome 
new ſong in the opera, ſome new dreſs at the 
playhouſe, or fome performer at a concert 


whom ſhe longed to hear. Her intelligence 
was ſuch, that there never was a Thew to which 
ſhe did not ſummon me on the ſecond day; and 
as ſhe hated a crowd, and could not go alone, I 
and pay the rler d W g g When 
we paſſed the ſtreets, ſhe was often * 


with ſome trinket in the toy- hops; and from 


moderate defires of ſeals” and ſriuff-boxts; roſe, 
by degtees, to gold and diamonds. TO be- 
gan to find the mile of Charybdis tov coftly „ 
a private purſe, and added one more to fix dt 


forty lovers, whoſe fortaue and patience her ras 


pacity had exhauſted. 

Imperia then took poſſeſſion of my tens 
but kept them only for a ort time. She had 
newly inherited 4 large fortune, and _ 
ſpent the early part of her life in the peruſal 
romances, brought with her into the gay worlck 


. 


thojight her charms difhonoured, and her Howe 
infringed, by the ſofteſt oppoſition to her fhti. 
ments, 01 


of pr Ade f in a mind not natur ally untiſcerbiſngy 
and vitiated only by falſe repreſetifations'; : but 
the operations of time are flow ; and I khefetong 
left Her to grow Wik at feifare, or to continue 
in error at her own Expence, | mal ah rs 


Thus I haye hither to, in ſhite = OY 


paſſe my ti life in frozen celibacy. My Healer 


indeed, often tell me, that I flatter my imagi 


nation with higher hopes than birjan nature 


r the ſmalleſt tranſgreſſion of het com> ' 
mands, Time might i indeed cure this frei 


— 


* . 1 
4 


can gratify ; that T'drels up an ideal che > . 8 


all the radiance of perfection, and 1.95 enter. f 


wi 


3 15 ſearch; | 
. of ner ings that I * it owe to aun the | 


1 beauty. 


not madneſs to * for ſome terreſtrial lady un- 
ſtained with the ſpots which I have been deſ- 
cribing ; at leaſt I am reſolved to purſue my 
for I am ſo far from thinking meanly 


TAE RAM BLER. . 


But ſurely Mr. Rambler, it is 


15 M_ No. CXVI. SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1751, 
= | Optat ephippia bos; | Piger optat « arare ale, 


higheſt . FOLEY to our nk: ſlate; | 
and if after all theſe miſcarriages I find a wo. 
man that fills up my Anton, 08 ſhall hear 
once more from, | | | 
Your” * bee Pt 
een | 


— 
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ro uE RAMBLER, 
Six, 


Was the 3 fon- of a — 55h . a 


by the daughter of a wealthy citizen of Lon- 


| : don. My father having by his marriage freed 


the eſtate from a heavy mortgage, and paid his 
| ſiſters their portions, thought himſelf diſcharg- 
ed from all obligation to further thought, and 


entitled to ſpend the reſt of his life in rural plea- 
ſures, He therefore ſpared nothing that might - 
contribute to the completion of his felicity ; he 
procured the beſt guns and horſes that the king- 


dom could ſupply, paid large falaries to his 
| and huntſman, and became the envy of 


the country for the diſcipline of his hounds. 


But above all his other attainments, he was 
eminent for a breed of pointers and ſetting- 
dogs, which by long and yigilant cultivation 
he had ſo much improved, that not a partridge 


er heathcock could reſt i in ſecurity, and game of 
whatever ſpecies that dared to light upon his 
manor, was beaten down 10 his * or err. 


ed with his nets. | 
MlIy elder brother was very 3 nitated 3 in 
the chace, and at an age when other boys are 


creeping i lite ſnails unwillingly to ſchool, he could 


Wind the horn, beat the buſhes, bound over 


i hedges, and ſwimrivers. When the huntſman 


one day broke his leg, he ſupplied his place 


with equal abilities, and came home with the 
ſcut in his hat, amidſt the acclamation of the 
, whole village. T being either delicate or timo, 


vous, leſs deſirous of honoury or leſs capable of 
ſylvan iſm, was always the favourite of my 


& | 3 ; becauſe I FO my coat clean, Ad. 4 


oe my complevian lh from „ and did not 


come home like my brother mired and tanned, 
nor carry corn in my hat to the horſe, nor bring 
dirty curs into the parlour. 

My mother had not been taught to amuſe 
herſelf with books, and being much inclined to 
deſpiſe the ignorance and barbarity of the 
country ladies, diſdained to learn their ſenti. 
ments. or converſation, and had made no addi. 
tion to the notions which ſhe had brought fron 
the precin&ts of Cornhill. She was, therefore, 
always recounting the glories of the city; env- 


merating the ſucceſſion of mayors 3 celebrating 


the magnificence of the banquets at Guildhall; 
and relating the civilities paid her at the com- 
panies feaſts by mn of whom ſome are now 
made aldermen, ſome have fined for ſheriffs, and 
none are worth leſs than forty thouſand pounds, 
She frequently diſplayed her father's greatneſs; 
told of the large bills which he had paid at 
fight ; of the ſums for which his word would 
paſs uponthe Exchange; z the heaps of gold which 
he uſed on Saturday night ta toſs about witha 
ſhovel; the extent of his warehouſe, and the 
frengeh of bis doors; and when ſhe relaxed ber 
imagination with lower ſubjects, deſcribed the 
furniture of their country-houſe, or penn 
the wit of the clerks aul porters. | 
Buy theſe narratives I was fired with the ſplen- 
dor and dignity of Londgn, and of trade, ! 
therefore devoted myſelf to a ſhop,, and warmed 
my imagination from year to year with enqui - 
ries about the privileges of a freeman, the power 
of a aan, e and the an eg of may: 
aſſured we tit 


- 


many had arrived who an the world u 
I was very impatient to enter into a in paths 
which led to ſuch honour and felicity ; ; but was 
forced for a time to endure ſome repreſſion of 
my eagerneſs, for ĩt was my grandfather's max- 


im; that a young man ſeldom makes much 


© money, who is out of his time before two- 
and- twenty. They thought it neceſſary, 
therefore, to keep me at home till the proper 
age, without any other employment than that 


of learning merchants accounts, and the art of 


regulating books z- but at length the tedious 
days elapſed, I was tranſplanted to town, and, 
with great ſatisfaction to et bound to * 
haberdaſner. 

My maſter, who hg. no conception of. any 
virtue, merit, or dignity, but that of being 
rich, had all the good qualities which naturally 
ariſe from a cloſe and unwearied attention to 
the main chance; his deſire to gain wealth was 
ſo well. tempered by the vanity of ſhewing it, 


that, without any other principle of action, he 
lived in the eſteem of the whole commercial 


world ; and was always treated with reſpect by 
the only men whoſe good opinion he valued or 
ſolicited, thoſe who were en allowed to 
be richer than himſelf. 

By his inſtructions 1 33 in a few weeks 
to handle à yard with great dexterity, to wind 
tape neatly upon the ends of my fingers, and to 
make up parcels with exact frugality of paper 


low-apprentices the true grace of a counter 
bow, the careleſs air with which a ſmall pair of 
ſcales is to be held between the fingers, and the 
vigour and ſprightlineſs with which the box, 
after the ribband has been cut, is returned into 
its place. Having no deſire of any higher em- 
ployment, and therefore applyi ing all my powers 
to the knowledge of my trade, I was quickly 
maſter of all that could be known, became a 
eritick in ſmall, wares, . contrived new variati- 
ons of figures, and new. mixtures of colours, 
and was ſometimes conſulted by the weavers 
2 they Wdh. e n She lying 
Or Etc a 1s . 15 
With all 8 IN pl 


year of my apprenticeſhip, I paid 4 viſit to my 


ceived a a eee 05 the n and 
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THE RAMELER, 


and packthread ; and ſoon caught from my fel- 


m 8 in a che al: 
friends in, the country, where I expected to be 


28 7 241 dts Ft 11 Ben 


conſulted by the neighbouring gentlemen 4 
maſter of pecuniary knowledge, and by the la- 
dies as an oracle of the mode. But unhappily, 


at the firſt publick table to which I was invited 


appeared a ſtudent of the Temple, and an offi - 
cer of the guards, who looked upon me with a 
ſmile of contempt, which deſtroyed at once all 
my hopes of diſtinction, ſo that I durſt hardly 
raiſe my eyes for fear of encountering their ſu- 
periority of mien. Nor was my courage re 
vived by any opportunities of diſplaying my 
knowledge; for the templar entertained the 
company for part of the day with hiſtorical nar- 
ratives and political obſervations; and the co- 
lonel afterwards detailed the Wimme of a 
birth-night, tgld the claims and expectations 
of the tourtiers, and gave an account of aſſem- 
blies, gardens, and diverſions. I, indeed, ef 
ſayed to fill up a pauſe in a parliamentary debate 
with a faint mention of trade, and Spaniards ; 
and once attempted, with ſome warmth, to 
correct a groſs. miſtake about a ſilver breaſt- 
knot; but neither of my antagoniſts ſeemed to 
think a reply neceſſary; they reſumed their dif 
courſe without emotion, and again engroſſed 
the attention of the company; nor did one of 
the ladies appear deſirous to know my opinion 
of her dreſs, or to hear how long the carnation 
ſhot with white, that was then new m—_— 
them, had been antiquated in town. 
As I knew that neither of theſe hi 
had more money than myſelf, I could not diſ- 
cover what had depreſſed me in their-Preſence ; 
nor why they were conſidered by others as more 
worthy of attention and reſpect; and therefore 
reſolved, when we met again, to rouſe my ſpi- 
rit, and force myſelf into notice. I went very 
early to the next weekly meeting; and was en- 
tertaining a ſmall circle very ſucceſsfully with a 


minute repreſentation of my lord-mayor 's ſhow, 


.when the colonel entered careleis and gay, fat 
dewn with a kind of unceremonious civility, | 
and without appearing to intend any interrup- 


tion, drew my audience away: to the other part. | 


of the room, to which, I had not the courage to 
follow them. Soon after came in the lawyer, 
not indeed with the ſame attraction of mien, 1 
but with greater powers of language; and by, 

one or other the company was ſo happily amuſed,. 
that I was neither heard nor ſeen, nor Was able 
neee e * nee 


* 14. 85 1 
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I put round. the glaſs, adus in my er we 
mit ted to name the toaſt. 

My mother, indeed, 8 to 3 
me in my vexation, by telling me, that perhaps 
. theſe ſhowy talkers were hardly able to pay 
every one his vn; that he who has money in 
his pocket needs not care what any man ſays of 


him; that, if I minded my trade, the time 


will come when lawyers and ſoldiers would be 

glad to borrow out ef my purſe; and that it is 
fine, when a man can ſet his hands to his ſides, 
and ſay he is worth forty. thouſand pounds every 
day of the year. Theſe and many more ſuch 
conſolations and encouragements I received 
from my good mother, which however did not 
much allay my uneaſineſs; for having by ſome 
aceident heard, that the country ladies deſpiſed 
her as a cit, J had therefore no longer much re- 
verence for her opinions, but conſidered her as 


one whoſe ignorance and prejudice had hurried 


me, though without ill intentions, into a ſtate 
of meanneſs and ignominy, from which I could 


not find any poſſibility of riſing to * _ | 


which my anceſtors. had always held. 


I returned, however, to my wr ali _ bu- 


| fied myſelf. among threads, and ſilks, and laces, 


but without my former cheerfulneſs and ala- 
crity. I had now no longer any felicity if con- 


templating the exact diſpoſition of my powdered 
eure, t the Fees r of; He una or the 


; * 0 by: No. cxvn. 
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gloſſy blackneſs of m ſhoes; nor tine | ; 


my former elevation thoſe compliments which 


ladies ſometimes condeſcended to Pay me upon 


my readineſs in twiſting a paper, or counting 
out the change. The term of Young Man, 


with which I was ſometimes honoured; as 1 


carried a parcel to the door of a coach, tortured 


my imagination; I grew negligent of my per. 
ſon, and ſullen in my temper, often miſtook 


the demands of the cuſtomers, treated their ca. 
prices and objections with contempt, and re. 


| ceived and diſmiſſed them with ſurly filence, 


My maſter was afraid leſt the ſhop ſhould ſuf. 
fer by this change of my behaviour; and, there. 
ſore, after ſome expoſtulations, poſted me in the 
warehouſe, and preſerved me from the dan 
and reproach of deſertion, to which my diſcon. 
tent would certainly have urged me, had I con- 
tinued any longer behind the-counter. - 
In the ſixth year of my ſervitude my brother 
died of drunken joy, for having run down a fox 


that had baffled all the packs in@he province, I 


was now. heir, and with the hearty conſent of 


muy maſter. .commenced gentleman. The ad- 
ventures in which my new character engaged 


muna . eee by, 


Sir, | ; -\ 


| Yours, 8 "Y . « 
33 | Mizocarrun: 
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. wo ra KAMBLER.. 8 


TOTHING has more CAPE: Hh thts | 


vancement of learning than the diſpoſi- 
1 vulgar minds to ridieule and vilify what 
they cannot comprehend. All induſtry muſt de 


- excited by hope; and as the ſtudent often pro- 
pPoſes no other red to himſelf than pruiſe, he 


is eaſily diſeouraged by. contempt and inſult. 
He who brings with him into elamorous multi- 
tude the timidity of recluſe ſpeculation, and has 
never hardened his front-in publick life, or ac- 


. IISTBa. 2 
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ada) his. tes b RI Uc- 
cidents, the triumphs and defeats of med con- 


verſation, will bluſh at the ſtate of petulant in- 
credulity, and ſuffer himſelf to be driven by a 
burſt of: lnwoke) 

ſtration. The mechanjit will be afraid to aſſert 
before hardy cot on, elne poſſibility of 
tearing down bubwarks With à fill-worm's 
thread; and the aſtronomer of relating the n. 


pidity of light, the diſtanee of the fred tar, 
and the height of the lunar mountains. 


er from the fortreſſes of demon- 5 
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If L could "IR efforts have Qiaken off this 
cowardice, I had not ſheltered myſelf under a 
borrowed name, nor applied to you for the 


ory of a garret 3 2 ſubject which, except ſome 

ſlight and tranſient ſtrictures, has been hitherto 
neglested by thaſe who were beſt qualified 

to adorn it, either for want of leifure to pro- 

ſecute the various reſearches in which a nice 

diſcuſſion muſt engage them, . or becauſe it 

requires ſuch diverſity of knowledge, and ſuch 

| extent of curioſity, as is ſcarcely to be found 

in any ſingle intelleR : or perhaps others fore- 

ſy the tumults which wauld be raifed againſt 

them, and confined their knowledge to their 
own breaſts, and abandoned prejudice and folly 
to the direction of chance. 

That the profeſſors of literature generally 
relide in the higheſt tories, has been imme 


cients was well acquainted with the intellec- 
tual advantages of an elevated ſituation : why 
elſe were the Muſes ſtationed on Olympus or 
Parnaſſus by thoſe who could with equal right 
have raiſed their bowers in the vale of Tempe, 


Meander? Why was Jove himſelf nurſed 
upon a mountain? or why did the goddeſſes, 
when the prize of beauty was conteſted, try 


W fictions by which the great maſters of the 
earlier ages endeavoured to inculcate to poſterity 
the importance of a garret, which, though 


and ipnorance of ſucceeding times, were well 
eniorced by the celebrated ſymbol of Pythago- 
rag—* dH ov Fwy v n N 7:p00Xurti—when 
* the wind blows, worſhip its. echo.“ 
could not but be underſtood by his diſciples 


which I have found frequently viſited by 
the echo and the wind. Nor was the tradi- 
von wholly obliterated in the age of Au- 
zuſtus, for Tibullus evidently congratulates 
dimſelf upon his garret, not without ſome al- 


hon to.the . A 


Nan j. juvat dame; Sabin ade lex 
Aut, gelidas hybernis aquas clam fuderit aufter, 


Securum Op Oy lau, feu 4 
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means of communicating to the public the the- 


morially obſerved. The wiſdom of the an- 


or erected their altars among the flexures of 


the cauſe upon the top of Ida? Such were the 


they had been long obſcured by the negligence 


This 


as an inviolable injunction to live in a garret, 


a 


How poet in ſleep raphy thecarelels hours, 


Lull'd by: ben,, a 81 


And it is pedhle mund Ulf the "EY 
neſs of Lucretius, an earlier writer, for a gar- a 


ret, in his deſcription of the lofty towers af 


ſerene learning; and of the pleafure with 


which a wiſe man looks down upon the confuſed 
an: GP A OY e 
him. 


Sed nil dulcius eft, bens quam munita * 
Eaita doctrinã ſapientum templa ſerena; 


Deſpicere unde queas alios, paſſimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis quærere uitæ. 


— Tis ſweet thy lab'ring ſteps to guide 1 | 


To virtue s heights, with wiſdom well ſupplyd, 


And all the magazines of learning fortify'd : 
From thence to look below on human kind, 


Bewilder di in the maze of * and blind. 
5 Darpkx. | 


The inſtitution. FER indeed; s to 


our own time; the garret is ſtill the ufual 


receptacle of the philoſopher and poet; but 
this, like many ancient cuſtoms, is perpetuated 
only by an accidental jmitation, without know- 
ledge of the original fran e pon it was mand 
bliſhed. 


Cauſa latet ; res eſt nations. | 


| Thecauſe is fate, but th ett jo known. 


Aon 


n haves M e cans 
concerning theſe habitations of literature, but 


Vithout much ſatisfaction to the judicious en- 


quirer. Some have imagined, that the garret 


is generally choſen by the wits, as moſt ca- 
| fily rented ; and eoncluded that no man re- 


joices in his aerial abode, but on the days of 


payment. Others ſuſpe&, that a ' garret is 


chiefly convenient, as it is remoter thay any _ 
other part of the houſe from the outer - dor; 


- which is often obſerved to be infefted by vf. : 
ſitants, who talk inceſſantly of beer, or linen, x 

or a coat, and repeat the fame ſounds every | . 
morning, and ſorgetimes again in the aber e- 


noon, without apy variation, except that they 


- grow daily „ elamorous, 


| 1 e wices in 3 e 1 
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murmurs to re n eeifhtatens; This eternal 


monotony is always deteſtable to a man whoſe 


chief pleaſure is to enlarge his knowledge, and 
vary his ideas. Others talk of a freedom from 
noiſe, and abſtraction from common buſineſs 


or amuſements ; ; and ſome yet more viſionary, . 


tell us that the faculties are enlarged by. 


open proſpects, and that the fancy is more 
at liberty when the eye ranges without con- 
finement. 

Theſe conveniencies may perhaps all be 
found in a well-choſen garret; but ſurely they 
cannot be ſuppoſed ſufficiently important to 
have operated unvariably upon different cli- 
mates, diſtant ages, and ſeparate nations. Of 


an univerſal practice, there muſt ſtill be pre- 


ſumed an univerſal cauſe, which, however re- 


condite and abſtruſe, may be perhaps re- 


ſerved to make me illuſtrious by its ene 


and you by its promulgation. 


It is univerſally known that the faculties. 


of the mind are- invigorated or weakened by 


the ſtate of the body, and that the body is 
in a great meaſure regulated by che Various 


compreſſures of the ambient element. The 


effects of the air in the production or cure 
of corporeal maladies have been acknowledg- 
ed from the time of Hippocrates; but no 


man has yet ſufficiently conſidered how far 


it may influence the operations of the genius, 


though every day affords inſtances of local un- 
derſtanding, of wits and reaſoners, whoſe fa- 


culties are adapted to ſome ſingle ſpot, and 


% 4 ve 


who, when they are removed to any other place, 


fink at once into ſilence and ſtupidity. I have 


diſcovered, by a long ſeries of obſervations, 


that invention and elocution ſuffer great impe- 


- . diments from denſe and thick vapours, and that 


_ the tenuity of a defecated air at a proper diſ- 


tance from the ſurface of the earth, accelerates 
the fancy, and ſets at liberty thoſe intellectual 
powers which were before ſhackled by too ſtrong . 
-. attraQtion, - and unable to expand themſelves 


under the preſſure of a cloſe atmoſphere, I 
have found dullneſs to quicken into ſentiment 


heads, in appearance empty, have bend with 
notions upon riſing ground, as the flaccid ſides 
of rn wool have en ot: into ſtiff- 

Fer che reaſon Lnerer think myſelf walken 
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as it ſeldom happens, that I do not find th 
temper to which the texture · of the brain i 
fitted, I accommodate him in time with a tube 
of mercury, firſt marking the point moſt fi. 
.yourable to his intellects, according to rulg 
which I have long ſtudied, and which I my, 
perhaps, reveal to mankind in a complete treatik 


neſs of the dwellers in garrets is probably th 
increaſe of that vertiginous motion, with which 
wie are carried round by the diurnal revolution 


the ſpirits is well known; 5 every man tw 


or on a galloping horſe; and nothing is plaine, 
than that he who towers to the fifth ſtory b 


tation, than another that grovels 
. ground-floor. 
picks are known to be fiery, inconſtant, ine. 
tive, and fanciful ; 
- moſt length of the earth's diameter, they an 
carried about with more ſwiftneſs than that 
. whom nature has placed nearer to the pols; 


_ gle with the inconveniencies of his country, when. 
ever celerity and acuteneſs are requiſite, w 


round the center in a garret. 


to judge deciſively of any man's facultis 
whom I have only known in one degree d 
elevation; but take ſome opportunity of 2. 
tending him from the cellar to the garret, a 

try upon him all the various degrees of rar. 
faction and condenfation, tenſion and [axiy, 
If he is neither vivacious: aloft, nor feriay 
below, I then conſider him as hopeleſs; hy 


of barometrical pneumatology. 
Another cauſe of the gaiety and fprightl. 


of the earth. The power | of agitation up 
felt his heart lightened in a rapid vehick, 
whirled through more ſpace, by every circumr- 
upon the 


The nations between the tw. 


becauſe, living at the ut 


and therefore, as it becomes a wiſe man to fry 


mult actuate our languor by taking a few tum 


If you imagine that J aſcribe to air ml 


ot 2 
ill th 
aps | 

t, 4 
10 of! 
It. 
ANCCS 
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y of | 

at t 


penſiv 


here 
retec 


Bolom 


entra 


iger 


ution 


medit 
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n 


he re 
late 
Dears | 


ewir 
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motion effects which they cannot produce 


man acquire reputation in his garret, which 
when fortune or a patron. had placed hin 


; upon the firſt floor, he was unable to main: 
in a thin ether, as water, though not very 


: f hot, boils in a receiver, partly exhauſted; and 


to his original ſituation. That a garret vil 
make every man a wit, I am very far fron 


continue blockheads even on the ſummit a 
the Andes, or on the peak of Teneriffe. But le 


arth | 
aſl 
hum 
then 
any 
* wor! 
rous 


I defire you to conſult your memory, and 
conſider whether you, have never known 2 


tain; and who never recovered his form 
vigour of underſtanding till he was _ 


ſuppoſing ; | I know there are ſome who woul 


'S EE . # 
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not | 205 man whe: el as unimproveable 
ill this potent remedy has been tried; for per- 
js he was formed. to be great only in a gar- 
t, as the joiner of Aretæus was rational in 
10 other place but his own ſhop. f 
I think a frequent removal to various dil 
ances from the center, ſo neceſſary to a juſt 
mate of intellectual abilities, and conſequent- 


y of ſo great uſe in education, that if I hoped 
at the publick could be perſuaded to fo ex- 
xenſive an experiment, I would propoſe, that 
here ſhould be a cavern. dug, and a tower 


rected, like thoſe which Bacon deſcribes in 


Solomon's houſe, for the expanſion and con- 
entration of underſtanding, according to the 


xicence of different employments, or conſti- 
utions. 
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Perhaps ſome that fume away in 
editations upon time and ſpace in the tow- 
er, might compoſe tables of intereſt at a cer- 


* 
Ll 2 - x 
: 4 
* 
N 1 


bein depth; and he that upon level ground ſtag· 


nates in ſilence, or ereeps in narrative, might, 
at the height of half a mile, ferment into mer- 


riment, ſparkle with repartee, and froth ages 
declamation:' . 


- Addiſon obſerves, that we may find the hea | 


4 Virgil's climate in ſome lines of his Ge- 


orgick : ſo, when I read a compoſition, I im- 
mediately determine the height of the author's: 
habitation, As an elaborate performance is 


commonly ſaid to ſmell of the lamp, my com- 


mendation of a noble thought, a ſprightly fally, 
or a bold figure, is to pronounce it freſh from 


the garret; an expreſſion which would break 
from me upon the peruſal of moſt of your pa- 


pers, did I not believe, that you ſometimes 


quit the n and n into the cock - 
loft. 


Kere RTATUS. 
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—nhns ilacrymabiles 


Urgentur, gnotique longa 


Nocte. 


1 endleſs night the Jeep, unwept, unknown, 


CNICERO has, with his uſual rs and 
U magnificence of language, attempted, in 


he relation of the dream of Scipio, to depre- 
ate thoſe honours for which he himſelf ap- 
ears to have panted with reſtleſs ſolicitude, by 
ewing within what narrow limits all that 
ane and celebrity which man can hope from 
en is circumſcribed. 

* You ſee,” ſays Africanus, pointing at the 


arth from the celeſtial regions, that tne globe 
f aſligned to the reſidence and habitation of 


human beings is of ſmall dimenſions : how 
then can you obtain from the praiſe of men 
any glory worthy of a wiſh? Of this little 


world the inhabited parts are neither nume- 


rous nor wide; even the ſpots where men are 
to be found are broken by intervening de- 


ſerts; and the nations are ſo ſeparated as that 


nothing can be travf nitted from one to ano- 


f ther. With the people of the ſouth by hom 
the oppoſite part of the earth is poſſeſſed, vou | _ 
have no intercourſe; and * how * a tract Such are the objections = which Tully wy. 2 


© & 
ah” 


| HoR. 


| FRANCIS. 


do you communicate with the countries of . 
the north? The territory which you inhabit 
is no more than a ſcanty iſland incloſed by a 
{mall body of water, to which you give the 

name of the Great Sea and the Atlantick 

Ocean. And even in this known and fre- 


quented continent, what hope can you 5 


of Ganges, or the cliffs of Caucaſus? Or by 
© whom will your name be uttered in the extre- 
mities of the north or ſouth, towards the ri- 
| « ſing or ſetting ſun? 80 narrow is the — 
to which your fame can be propagated; and 
even there how long will it remain? 
He then proceeds. to aſſign natural cauſes 


c 
6 
« 
c 
6 
o 
© tertain, that your renown will paſs the ſtream y 
o 
c 
(4 
o 
c 
o 


: why fame is not only narrow in its extent, 
but mort in its duration; he obſerves the dif- 


ference between the computation? of time in 


earth and heaven, and declares, that according 


to the celeſtial chronolagy,. no amen __ 
can laſt a ſingle year. 


Mm 
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made a ſhew of diſcouraging the purſuit of 
fame; objections which ſufficiently diſcover his 
tenderneſs and regard for his. darling phan- 
tom. Homer, when the plan of his poem made 
the death of Patroclus neceſſary, reſolved, at 
leaſt, that 
fore brought down againſt him the patron God 
of Troy, and left to Hector only the mean taſk 


of giving the laſt blow to an enemy whom a 


divine hand had diſabled from reſiſtance. Thus 


Tully ennobles fame, which he profeſſes to de- 


grade, by oppoſing it to celeſtial happineſs; he 
confines not its extent but by the boundaries 


of nature, nor contracts its duration but by 
repreſenting it ſmall in the eftimation of ſu- 


perior beings. He ſtill admits it the higheſt 


and nobleſt- of terreſtrial objects, and alleges 
little more againſt it, than that it is neither 
without end, nor without limits. 

What might be the effect of theſe - 
ons conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Ro- 
man underſtandings, cannot be determined; 
but few of thoſe who ſhall in the preſent age 
read my humble verſibn will find themſelves 
much depreſſed in their hopes, or retarded. in 


their deſigns; for I am not inclined to believe, 


that they who among us paſs their lives in the 
cultivation of knowledge, or acquiſition of pow- 
er, have very agxionſly enquired what opini- 


ons prevail on the further banks of the Gan- 
ges, or invigorated any effort by the deſire of 


ſpreading their renown among the clans of Cau- 
caſus. The hopes and fears of modern minds 
are content to fange in a narrower compaſs; a 
ſingle nation, and a few years, have abby 
fufficient amplitude to fill our imaginations. 

A little conſideration will indeed teach us, 
that fame has other limits than mountains and 
oceans; and that he who places happineſs in 
the frequent repetition of his name, may ſpend 
his life in propagating it, without any danger 
of weeping for new worlds, or * neceſſity of paſ- 
ning the Atlantick ſea. _ 

The numbers to whom any veal and per- 
ceptible good or evil can be derived by the 
greateſt power, or moſt active diligence, are 
inconfiderabje;z” and where neither benefit nor 


_ © miſchief of rate, the only motive to the mention 


or r remeightpnce of others i is curioſity ;'a paſſion 
which, thanth In Tome degree univerſally aſſo- 


that he Thould die with honour; and there- 
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a b eee ag 
will be found very little "deſire of any oy 
knowledge than what may contribute immed. 


ately to the relief of ſome preſſing uneaſineſt, c 
the attainment of ſome near advantage. Th 


Turks are faid to hear with wonder a propd. 
ſal to walk out only that they may walk back; 
and enquire why any man ſhould labour for ty. 
thing: ſo thoſe whoſe condition has always m. 


trained them to the contemplation of their ow 


neceſſities, and who have been accuſtomed ty 
look forward. only to a ſmäll diſtance, wil 
ſcarcely underſtand, why nights aud days ſhowl 
be ſpent in ſtudies, which end in new ſtudies 
and which, according to Malherbe's obſcryzi. 
on, do not tend to leſſen the price of bread; ng 
will the trader or manufacturer eaſily be perſand. 
ed, that much pleaſure can ariſe from the mer: 


knowledge of actions performed in remote re. 


gions, or in diſtant times; or that any thing en 
deſerve their enquiry, of which AZ og cd & 
89; Ts The we can only hear the report, bu 
which cannot influence our lives by any conf: 
quences, - 

The truth is, that very fow have leifure, fron 
indiſpenſable buſineſs, to employ their thoughts 
upon narrative or characters; and among thoſe to 


. whom fortune has given the liberty of living mot 
by their own choice, many create to themſelr 


engagements, by the indulgence of ſome petty 
ambition, the admiſſion of ſome inſatiable dele 
or the toleration of ſome predominant paſſin, 
The man whoſe whole wiſh is to accumulate mo- 
ney, has no other care than to collect intereſt, to 
eſtimate ſecurities, and to engage for mortgages: 
the lover diſdains to turn his ear to any other 
name than that of Corinna; and the courtir 
thinks the hour loſt, which is not ſpent in pro- 
moting his intereſt, and facilitating his ad. 
vancement. The adventures of valour, and 
the diſcoveries of ſcience, will find a cold re- 
ception, when they are obtruded upon an 4. 
tention thus buſy with its favourite amuſ- 
ment, and impatient of interruption or 22885 


Ance. 


But not only ſuch employments as cue a- 

tention by appearances of dignity, or promiſe 
of happineſs, may reſtrain the mind from & 
,curfion and enquiry; curioſity may be equal 
"deſtroyed by leſs formidable enemies; it 7 
de diſſipated in trifles, or congealed |! 


| ilar: Tue ſportſinan andthe may 
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in ignorance of every thing beſide, with as 
muck content as he that heaps up gold, or ſoli- 
cits preferment, digs the field, or beats the 
anvil ; and ſone yet lower in the ranks of in- 
tellect, dream out their days Without pleaſure 
o buſineſs, without joy of ſorrow, nor ever 
rouſe from their lethargy to hear or think. 

Even of thoſe who have dedicated them- 
{ves to kyowledge, the far greater part have 
confined their euriofity to a few objects, and 
have very little inchnatien to promote any 


fame, but that which their own ſtudies entitle. 


them to partake. The naturaliſt has no deſire 
to know the opinions or conjectures of the 
philologer; the botaniſt looks upon the aſtro. 
nomer as a being utworthy of his regard; the 
lawyer ſcarcely hears the name of a phyſician 
without centempt; and he that is growing great 
by elestrifying a bottle, wonders how the 
world can be engaged by trifling prattle about 
wal dT LT as: gle NR. 
If, therefore, he that imagines the world 


filled with his actions and praiſes, ſhall fabduRt 


* F 
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from the number of his encomiaſts, all thoſe 
who hear in the vallies of life no voice but 
that of neceſſity ; all thoſe who imagine them- 
ſelves too important to regard him, and conſider 
the mention of his name as an uſurpation of 


their time; all who are too much, or too little _ 


pleaſed with themſelves, to attend to any thing 
external) all who are. attracted by pleaſure, 
or chained down by pain, to unvaried ideas; 
all whoare withheld from attending his triumph 
by different purſuits ; and all who. lumber in 
univerſal negligence ; he will find his renown 
ſtraitened by nearer bounds than the neck of 
Caucaſus, and perceive that no man can be vene- 
rable or formidable, but to a ſnail part of 
his fellow - creatures. LD x | 
That we may not langmſh in cur, endeavours 
after excellence, it is neceſſary, that, as Afri- 
canus counſels his deſcendant, we raife our 
© eyes to higher proſpects, and contemplate ouvr 
future and eternal ſtate, without giving 
op our hearts to the praiſe of crowds, or fix- 
ing our hopes on ſuch rewards as human 
© power can beftow,* 3 
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Thacos intra muros peccatur, et extra. F 
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TO THE RAMBLER, 
sik, : 5 
As, notwithſtanding all that wit, vr malice, 

or pride, or prudence, will be able to 


fuggeſt, men and women muſt at laſt paſs their 


lives together, I have never therefore thought 
thoſe writers friends to- human happineſs, who 
endeayour to excite in either fex a general 
contempt or fuſpicion of the other. To per- 
fuade them who are entering the world, and 


looking abrend-for u fultable afſociate, that all 


are equally vicious, or equally ritliculous; 
that they who truſt are certaitily betrayed, 
's not to awaken judgment, but to inflame 


Faults lay on either fide the Trojan towers. 


Hor. 
ELPHINSTo6N. 


haraſs cheir thoughts with doubt and-delibera« 
tion; they will reſolve, ſince they are doomed 


their quiet; they will plunge at harard into he 
crowd, and ſnatch the firſt hand that ſhall be 
Nd thin 3 IE TR) 


= That the world is overrun with vice, cannot 
de denied; but vice, however predominant, 


has not yet gained an unlimited "dominion. 
Simple and unmingled good is not in our power, 
but we may generally cfcape a greater evil by 


dertake to initiate the young and ignorant in the 
knowledge of life, ſhould be cureful to inculs 
e che poſſibility of virtue and happineſs, and 


+ encourage endeavours by proſpect of ſue- 


You, pritiaps, do not flpett, dit hes 


— - 
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are the ſentiments of one who has been ſubje& 
for many years to all the hardſhips of antiquated 


virginity ; has been long accuſtomed to the 


coldneſs of negle&, and the petulance of inſult; 


| has been mortified in full aſſembles by enquiries 


after forgotten ' faſhions, games long diſuſed, 
and wits and. beauties of ancient renown ; 
has been invited with malicious importunity, 
- to the ſecond wedding of many acquaintances ; 
has been ridiculed by two generations of co- 


quets in whiſpers intended to be heard; and 


been long conſidered, by the airy and gay, as 

too venerable for familiarity, and too wiſe for 
pleaſure. It is indeed natural for injury to pro- 
voke anger, and by continual repetition to 
produce an habitual aſperity ; yet I have 
hitherto ſtruggled with ſo much vigilance againſt 
my pride, and my reſentment, that I have 


preſerved my temper uncorrupted. I have not 


yet made it any part of my employment to col- 


ſentences againſt marriage: 3 nor am inclin- 


ed to leſſen the number of the few friends whom 


time has left me, by obſtructing that happineſs 
which I cannot partake, and venting my vex- 


ation in cenſures of the forwardneſs and indiſ- 


cretion of girls, or the inconſtancy, taſteleſſneſs, | 


and perfidy of men. | 

It is, indeed, not very difficult to bear 
that condition to which we are not condemned 
by neceſſity, but induced by obſervation and 
choice; and therefore I, perhaps, have never 
yet felt all the malignity with which 2 re- 
proach, edged with the appellation of old 
maid, ſwells ſome of thoſe hearts in which it 
is infixed. I was not condemned in my youth 
to ſolitude, either by indigence or deformity, 
nor paſſed the earlier part of my life with- 
ont the flattery of courtſhip, and the joys of 
triumph. I have danced the round of gaiety 
amidſt the murmurs of envy, and the gratu- 
lations of applauſe; been attended from plea- 
ſure to pleaſure by the great, the ſprightly, 


and the vain; and ſeen my regard ſolicited 
by the obſequiouſneſs of gallantry, the gaiety 
of wit, and the timidity of love. If, there- 
fore, I am yet a ſtranger to nuptial happineſs, 


J ſuffer only the conſequences of my own 
reſolves, and can look back upon the ſucceſſion 


| of lovers, . whoſe addreſſes I have e 4 


without grief and without malice, 3 
When my name firſt began to be * 
ſtceribed en . I was honoured. with | 


| protection from a lover or a huſband, 
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the amorous profeſſions * the gay  Venuſtuy, 
a gentleman who, being the only ſon of 2 


wealthy family, had been educated in all the ö 


wantonneſs of expence, and ſoftneſs of effeni. 
nacy. . He was beautiful in his perſon, and 


eaſy in his addreſs, and therefore ſoon gain. 


ed upon my eye at an age when the fight 
is very litthe over-ruled by the underſtanding, 
He had not any power in himſelf of gladdening 
or amuſing ; but ſupplied his want of conver. 
ſation by treats and diverſions z and his chief 


as art of courtſhip was to fill the - mind of his 


miſtreſs with parties, rambles, muſick, and 
ſhews. We were often engaged in ſhort excur. 
ſions to gardens and ſeats, and I, was for a while 


| pleaſed with the care which Venuſtulus diſco. 


vered in. ſecuring me from any appearance 
of danger, or poſſibility of miſchance. He ne. 
ver failed to recommend caution to his coach. 


man, or to promiſe the waterman a reward if 
he landed us ſafe ; ; and always contrived: to 


return by day-light for fear of robbers. This 


extraordinary ſolicitude was repreſented for 


a time as the effect of his tenderneſs for me; 
but fear is too ſtrong for continued hypocriſy. 


I ſoon diſcovered that Venuſtulus had the 


cowardice as well as elegance of a female 
His imagination was perpetually clouded with 
terrors, and he could ſcarcely refrain from 


fcreams and outcries at any accidental ſurpriſe 
He durſt not enter a room if a rat was hear! 
behind the wainſcot, nor croſs a field where 


the cattle were friſking in the ſunſhine ; the 
leaſt breeze that waved upon the river was 2 
ttorm, and every clamour in the ſtreet was 3 
cry of fire. I have ſeen him loſe his colour 
when my ſquirrel had broke his chain ; and was 
forced to throw water in his face on the ſydden 
entrance of a black cat. Compaſſion once 


obliged me todrive away with my fan a beetle 
that kept him in diſtreſs, and chide off a dg 
that yelped at his heels, to which he would 


gladly have given up me to facilitate his own 
eſcape. Women naturally expect defence and 
and there- 


fore you will not think me culpable in refuſing 
a wretch who would have burdened life with 
unneceſſary fears, and flown to me for that ſuc · 
cour which i it was his duty to have given. 
'& My next lover was Fungoſa, the ſon of 2 
flock- jobber, whoſe viſits my friends, by the 


* of , prevailed * me 


to allow. Fungoſa was no very ſuitable com- 


houſe, he ſpoke a language unintelligible i in any 
other place. He had no deſire of any repu- 
tation, but that of an acute prognoſticator of 
the changes in the funds; nor had any 
means of raiſing merriment, but by telling 
how ſomebody was overreached in a bargain 
by his father. He was, however, a youth of 
great ſobriety and prudence, and frequently 
informed us how carefully he would improve 
my fortune. J was not in haſte to conclude 
the match, but was ſo much awed by my pa- 
rents, that I durſt not diſmiſs him, and, might 
perhaps have been doomed for ever to the groſſ- 
neſs of pedlary, and the Jargon « of uſury, had 
not a fraud been diſcovered in the ſettlement, 


yeling pride and pecuniary impudence. 

I was afterwards ſix months without any 
particular notice, but at laſt became the idol 
of the glittering Floſculus, who preſcribed the 
mode of embroidery to all the fops of his time, 
and varied at pleaſure the cock of every hat, and 
the ſleeve of every coat, that appeared in fa- 
ſhionable aſſemblies. - Floſculus made ſome im- 
preſſion upon my heart by a compliment which 
few ladies can hear without emotion; he com- 


ing colours, and my art in diſpoſing orna- 
ments. But Floſculus was too much engaged 
by his own elegance, to be ſufficiently atten- 
tive to the duties of a lover, or to pleaſe with 
varied praiſe an ear made delicate by riot of 
adulation, He expected to be repaid part of his 
tribute, and ſtaid away three days becauſe I 
neglected to take notice of a new coat. I quick- 
ly found, that Floſculus was rather a rival 
than an admirer ; and that we ſhould probably 
live in a perpetual ſtruggle of emulous finery, 
and ſpend our lives in ſtratagems to be firſt in 
the faſhion, 

I had ſoon after the e at a feaſt of at- 
tracting the eyes of Dentatus, one of thoſe 
human wa whoſe only Tg is to _ 


panion; for having been bred in a counting- | a 


which ſet me free from the perſecution of gro- 


mended my ſkill in dreſs, my judgment in ſuit- 
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Dentatus regaled me with foreign varieties, told 
me of meaſures that he had laid for procuring 
the beſt cook in France, and entertained me 


with bills of fare, preſeribed the arrangement 


of diſhes, and taught me two ſauces invents 
ed by himſelf. At length, ſuch is the uncertain- | 
ty of human happineſs, I declared my opinion 
too haſtily upon a pie made under his own direc- 


tion; after which he grew ſo cold and negligent, 


that hs was eaſily diſmiſſed, 

Many, other lovers, or pretended lovers, I 
have had the honour to lead a while in tri- 
umph. But two of them I drove from me, by 


_ diſcovering that they had no taſte or knowledge 


in muſick ; three I diſmiſſed, becauſe they 
were PE Hy ; two, becauſe they paid their 
addreſſes to other ladies; and fix, becauſe 
they attempted to influence my choice, by brib- 
ing my maid. Two more I diſcarded at the 


ſecond viſit, for obſcene alluſions; and five 


for drollery on religion. In the latter part of 


my reign, I ſentenced two to perpetual exile, 


for offering me ſettlements, by which the chil- 


"dren of a former marriage would have been 


injured ; four, for repreſenting falfely the value 


of their eſtate ; three for concealing their debts ; 
and ons for mſn the rent of a decrepit tenant. 


I have now ſent you a narrative, which the 

ladies may oppoſe to the tale of Hymenæus. * 
mean not to depreciate the ſex which has pro- 
duced poets and philoſophers, heroes and mar- 


tyrs; but will not ſuffer the riſing generation of 


beauties to be dejected by partial ſatire ; or to 
imagine, that thoſe who cenſured them have not 
likewiſe their follies, and their vices. I do not 
yet believe happineſs unattainable in marriage, 


though I have never yet been able to find a man 
. with whom I could prudently venture an inſepa- 
. rable union. 

that their deformity may be ſeen ; but the re- 


It is neceſſary to expoſe faults, 
proach ought not to be extended. beyond the 


crime, nor either ſex to be condemned, hecauſe 
' ſome women, or omen are , or dis- 
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Vocibus. 


Eximit virtus, populumgue falſis 
| Dedocet ti 


/ 


True virtue can the crowd unteach 
Their falſe miſtaken forms of ſdeech ; 
- Virtue to crowds a foe profeſt, - | 


Diſclains to number with the biet 


Phraates, by his ſlaves ador d, 
And to the Parthian crown reſlor 4. 


the rei gn of Jenghiz Khan, conqueror of the 


eaſt, in the city of Samarcand, lived Nou- 


anda the merchant, renowned throughout all 


the regions of India for the extent of his 


*commerce, and the integrity of his deal- 
ings. His warehouſes were filled with all the 
commodities of the remoteſt nations; 
*ity of nature, every curioſity of art, whatever 
was valuable, whatever was uſeful, haſted to 


his hand. The ftreets were crowded with his 


carriages; the ſea was covered with his ſhips ; 
the ſtreams of Oxus were watered with convey- 

ance, and every breeze of the ſky wafted wealth 
to Nonradin. 


At length Nouradin felt himſelf ſeized wich 


* flow malady, which he firſt endeavoured to 

divert by application, and afterwards to relieve 
by luxury and indulgence; but finding his 
atrength every day leſs, he was at laſt terrified, 
And called for help upon the ſages of phyſick; 

they filled his apartments with alexipharmicks, 


reſtoratives, and eſſential virtues; the pearls 
of the ocean were diſſalved, the ſpices of Arie 


| bia were diſtilled, and all the powers of nature 
were employed to give new-ſpirits to his nerves, 


and new balfam to his blood. Nouradin was 


for ſome time amuſed with promiſes, Invigorated, 


- with cordials, or ſoothed with anodynes; but 


the diſeaſe preyed upon his vitals, and he 


oon diſcovered with - indignation, that health 


was not to be bought. He was confined. to his 


chamber, deſerted by his phyſicians, and rarely 


| ou by his friends ; but his unwillingneſs to 
die flattered him long with the hopes of life. 
At length, having paſſed the night in te- 


dious Fanguor, he called to him Almamou- 4 
* his ny ſon; and FS his attend 


| 2 
* 
a 8 „ 


- 


every ra- 
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ants My ſon, ſays he, behold here ck 
weakneſs and fragility of man; look bad. 
© ward a few days, thy father was 1 5 
* happy, freſh as the vernal roſe, and fir 
© the cedar of the mountain; the n, 
Aſia drank his dews, and art and commer: 
« delighted in his ſhade. Malevolence betell 
me, and fighed: His root,” the cri 
« is fixed in the depths ; it is watered by th 
de fountains. of Oxus; it ſends out brandy 
«© afar, and bids defiance to the blaſt ; prudence 
« reclines againſt his trunk, and 2 
'& dances on his top.“ Now, Almamouli, 
look upon me withering and proſtrate; ld 
'© upon me and attend. I have trafficked, | 
have proſpered, I have rioted in gain; m 
houſe is ſplendid, my ſervants are numerous 
yet I diſplayed only a ſmall part of m 
« riches ; the reft, which I was hindered fn 
0 enjoying by the r of raiſing envy, or tempt- 


ing rapacity, J have piled in towers, I hut 


buried in caverns, I have hidden in ſeat 

0 repoſitories, which this ſcroll will diſco 
* My purpoſe was, after ten months more {pi 

in commerce, to have withdrawn my "wealth 

to a fafer country; to have given ſeven ye 

«© to delight and feſtivity, and the remainity 

© part of my days to folitude and pit 

t but the hand of Death is upon me; 

* gorifick torpor encroaches upon my yes; 
Rs 'E am. now leaving the produce of my tal 


into convulſions, became delirious, and 7 
Almamoulin, who loved his father, 


touched a while with honeſt ſorrow, and . 


| muſt be thy buſineſs to-enjoy wit 
=” The thought of leaving his weald 
N 5 with uch grief, that he fl 


dut on 
bis ent 
zems, 
He 
lianc 
red t 
dirth, 

lis pre 
once c 


* 3 in ebe meditation, without pe- 
ing the paper which he held in his hand. 
le then retired to his own chamber, as over- . 
dorne with affliction, and there read the inven- 
ory of his new poſſeſſions, which ſwelled his 
art with ſuch tranſports, that he no longer 
amented his - father's death. He was now 
\ffciently compoſed to order a funeral of mo- 
leſt magnificence, ſuitable at once to the rank 
f Nouradin's profeſſion, and the reputation of 
iis wealth. The two next nights he ſpent in 
fiſtting the tower and the caverns, and found 
he treaſures greater to 15 we than to is 1 ima- 
Fination. 

Almamoulin had den el! to the practice 
exact frugality, and had often looked with 
ry on the finery and expences of other young 
nen: he therefore believed, that happineſs was 
jow.in his power, fince- he could obtain all of 
hich he had hitherto been accuſtomed to re- 
ret the want. He "reſolved to give a looſe 


men o his defires, to revel in eee and feel 
bet ain or uneaſineſs no more. 

cre He immediately procured a ſplendid equipage, 
by th Ireſſed his ſervants in rich embroidery, and co- 


red his horſes - with golden capariions. 


udene howered down filver on the populace, and ſuf — 
ſperiy ered their acclamations to {well him with in- 
*. olencz. The nobles ſaw him with anger, the 
4 . | 


ie men of the ate combined againſt him, the 
aders of, armies threatened his deſtruction. 
Umamoulin was informed of his danger: he 


ems, and ſupplication. 


liance with the princes of Tartary, and of- 
cred the price of kingdoms for a wife of noble 
irh. His ſuit was generally rejected, and 
is preſents refuſed ; but a princeſs of Aſtracan 
once condeſcended to admit him to her pre- 
nce, She received him ſitting on a. throne, 


he jewels of Golconda; command ſparkled in 


aw his confuſion, 


et and enjoy thy riches in ſordid oftentation!; 
FE e, ee 
ir, n canſt he great. hag 1 25 
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| channels. 1 


but languor ahd  wearineſs” ſoon invaded him. 
His bowers loſt their fragrance, and the 


chaſed large tracts of lands in diſtant” pro- 


ſure, and diverſified them with accommodati 


He his lamps - ſcattered perfumes. The ſound. 


ed with . pleaſure; and the day ended and 


have at laſt found the uſe. of, riches; I 
ut on the robe of mourning in the preſence of 


lis enemies, and appeaſed them with gold, and | 


He then ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf 12 70 "1 


: 2s he looked down from-a gallery upon the gay : 4 
tired in the robe of royalty, and ſhining with | 


er eyes, and dignity. towered on her forehead. 
Wnamoulin e and trembled. the 


ER; ience, awhile aghaft, then ſtole imperceptibly away, — 3 
who thus ſhrinks. at my . . 


He . RO BOG his . 
private and domeſtick pleaſures. He built 
palaces, he laid out gardens, he changed 
the- face of the land, he tranſplanted foreſts, 
ke levelled mountains, opened proſpects ints 
diſtant regions, poured fountains : from the 
tops of carry cog eee eee 


4a 


Theſe amuſements vieaſed an for a z : 


waters murmured without notice. He pur- 
vinces, adorned them with houſes of plea- 


ons for different ſeaſons. C L N at 
firſt relieved his ſatiety, but 
ties of ſituation were foon exhauſted; this: fon 
his heart vacant, and his deſires, oe” wank | ; 
of external objects, ravaging himſelf,” 14 4 0 3 
He therefore returned. to Samarcand, and = 
ſet open his doors to thoſe whom jdlleneſa : 2 
ſends out in ſearch of pleature.- i 31 4 
were always covered with delicacies; wines 
of every vintage ſparkled in bis "bowls, and 


of the lute, and the voice of the finger,” 
chaſed away ſadneſs; every hour was crowd- 


began. with feaſts and dances, - nd Rt by . 4 
d merriment. Almamoulin cried out L | 


am ſurrounded by companions, who view 


my greatneſs without envy; ang. I enjoy 2 
« at once the raptures of popularity, and the 4 
« ſafety. of an obſcure. ſtation. What trou- "4 
ble can he feel whom all are ſtudi- 
ous to pleaſe, that they may be repaid 
« with pleaſure? What dnt ena Ah _ 


to whom every man is a fi 


Such were me ink Aa -- 


2 
-g A & 4 
* 5 


— ? 


aſſembly, regaling at his expence; but in the 
midſt of this ſoliloquy, an officer of juſtice 
entered the houſe, and in the form of le. 
gal citation, ſuinmoned Almamoulin to 'ap- 


pear before the emperor. The. gueſte ſtood nk 


and he vas led. off without a ſingle voice ; 
(7 witneſs his Os He. now. fountl — 
ing. him ef bete, a 3 1 1 

» - . 


* 
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his confiſcation; yet, anemia: and un- 


ſupported, he cleared himſelf by the open- 


neſs of innocence, and the conſiſtence of 


wy 


truth; he was diſmiſſed with honour, . and 
his accuſer periſhed in priſon. + _ . 
Almamoulin now perceived with = lit- 


may be. certain who ſtood trembling 1 


| tle. reaſon he had hoped for. juſtice or fide- 


lity from thoſe who live only to gratify 
= their ſenſes; and, being now weary with 
vain experiments upon life and fruitleſs reſearches 


after felicity, he had recourſe to a ſage, 


who after ſpending his youth in travel and 


— 


obſervation, had retired from all human cares, 


to a ſmall habitation. on the banks of Oxus, 


think not riches uſeleſs; there are pur. 


| where, he converſed only with ſuch as ſoli- 


cited his e 
loſopher, thou haſt ſuffered thy reaſon to 


< Brotier,' ſaid the phi- 


be Be Th by idle hopes, and fallacious 


appearances. Having long looked with de- 
© fire upon riches, thou haſt taught thy- 


_ ſelf to think them more valuable than na- 


& ture deſigned them, and to expect from 
| them what Experience. has now taught thee 
© that they cannot give. That they do not 


. by INE at how. dear a ous they 


4 + 


" & 5 4 


7 Þ.* 
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one of che univerſities, that among the 
youth from whom the next ſwarm of rea- 
ſoners is to learn philoſophy, and the next 
Aight of beauties to hear elegies and ſon- 
nets, there are many who, inſtead of endea- 


Vouring by books and meditation to form 


. their own opinions, content themſelves with 
the ſecondary. knowledge, which. a - conveni- 


* confer wiſdom, thou mayeſt be convinced, 


TUESDAY, MAY 14, I izr. 
0 Imitatores, As fecus 5 


du, ye imitators, 1888 herd | 6 


ene by 5 a Kaner, 21 55 


* dens will eaſily inform thee. That thy 


«tempted. thee, upon. thy. Giſt entrance int 
* the world, to purchaſe the empty found o 
« yulgar , acelamation. That they  camy 
« beſtow fortitude; or magnanimity, that may 


« Aſtracan, before a being not naturally f. 

perior to himſelf, That they will 1 
* ſupply unexhauſted pleaſure, the recolledt. 
on of forſaken palaces and negleQed gy. 


6 rarely purchaſe, friends, thou didſt fon 
« diſcover, when thou wert left to ſa 
thy trial uncountenanced and alone. Ye 


© ſes to which a wiſe man may be delighted v 
apply them; they may, by a rational di. 
« tribution to thoſe who want them, eaſe th 

« pains of helpleſs diſeaſe, till the throh 
« of reſtleſs anxiety, relieve innocence fron 
« oppreſſion, and raiſe imbecility to cher. 
« falneſs and vigour. This they will en. 
© ble thee to perform, and this will afar 
© the only happineſs. ordained for our pr. 
« ſent ſtate, the confidence of divine favoi, 
c and the N of future rewards,” 
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8 new diſcoveries, and original ales 
It is very natural for young men to b 
vehement, acrimonious, and ſevere, For, # 


ollow 

they ſeldom comprehend at once all the con- ndiſp 
ſequences of a poſition, or perceive the di. eaſon 
ficulties by which cooler and more experie ie fa 
ed reaſoners are reſtrained / from confidence . 


ent bench in à coffee-houſe can ſupply; 


and, without any examination or diſtinction, 
adopt the criticiſm and remarks which hap- 
pen to drop from thoſe who have riſen by 
merit or fortune to reputation and authority. 

Tr ᷑theſe humble retailers of knowledge my cor- 
eſpondent ſtigmatizes with the name of Echoes; z 
and ſeems deſirous that they ſhould be made aſham- 
8 "of lazy e and animated to * 


and are inclined to impute uncertainty al 


5 knowledge may perhaps, therefore, be le. 


- cute theſe collectors of fortuitous knowledge vi 


they form their concluſions with great pit 
cCipitance. Seeing nothing that can dark 
or embarraſs the queſtion, they expect i 
find their own opinion univerſally py 


baToy 
late 
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lity, 
n, th 
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houſa, 


heſitation to want of | honeſty, rather than d 


proached by my lively correſpondent, a5. 0 
ſmall be found that I have no inclination to pert: 


the ſeverity required; yet, as J am now s 


Fi 


i 44 to be dy: :piined" by: haſty* cenſure, 
0 ſnall not be afraid of taking into pro- 
. ection thoſe whom 1 think condemned wich- - 
* ut a ſufficient knowledge of their cauſe. 
He that adopts the ſentiments: of another, 
"v1 mhom he has reaſon to believe wiſer than 
io: OS: elf, is only to be blamed when he claims 
leſt. he honours which are not due but to | the 
on wuthor, and endeavours to deceive the world 
thy nto praiſe and veneration; for to learn is 
h ing he proper buſineſs of youth; and whether - 
* e increaſe our knowledge by books or by 


eign aſſiſtance. 

The greater part of * are not born 
with abilities to conſtruẽt ſyſtems, or ad- 
ance knowledge; nor can have any hope 
deyond that of becoming intalligent hearers 
n the ſchools of art, of being able to com- 
drehend what others diſcover, and to remem- 
der what others teach. Even thoſe to whom 
Providence hath allotted greater ſtrength of 
nderſtanding, can expect only to improve 
| ſingle ſcience.” In every other part of 


ine; and, even in that which they claim 


nore than ſome ſmall particle of knowledge 
o the hereditary ' ſtock devolved to them 


thouſand intellects. 25 

In ſcience, which, being FO and init 
d, admits of no other variety than ſuch 
s arifes from new methods of diſtribution, 
r new arts of illuſtration, the neceſſity of 
blowing the traces of our predeceſſors is 
ndiſputably evident; but there appears no 
eaſon, why imagination ſhould be fſubie& to 
ic ſame reſtraint. It might be conceived, 
at of thoſe who profeſs to forſake the 
barrow paths of truth, every one may de- 


perienc- 
nfidence 
at - pit 
© darkl 


cpett 1 E:Gitude is uniform and fixed, obliquity may 
weak de infinitely diverſified. The roads of ſei- 
#4 1 nce are narrow, ſo that they who tr avel 
than 


| em muſt either follow or meet one ano- 
„ be 
When! 
to perkt 
edge vil 
now 0 


lit, which fiction claims for her domini- 
on, there are ſurely a thouſand receſſes um- 


AAM BER. 


ronverſation, we are N W to fo- | 


earning, they muſt be content to follow 
opinions, Which they are not able to exa- 


peculiarly their own, can ſeldom add 


om ancient times, the collective labour of 


ate towards a different point, ſince though 


er; but in the boundleſs regions of poſſi- 


wplored, a thouſand flowers unplucked, a 
tonfnd: fountains unexhauſted, combinati- g 


ons of imagery yet unobſerved, and races ol 4 


ideal inhabitants not hitherto deſcribed.” WA 


Vet, whatever hope may perſuade, or — 
evince, experience can boaſt of very few Ade 


tions to antient fable. The Wars of Troy, an@ ©. 
the travels of Ulyſſes, have furniſhed almoſt all 


ſucceeding poets with incidents, characters, and 
ſentiments. The mans are confeſſed to have 

attempted | little more than to diſplay in their 
own tongue the inventions of the Greeks. 
There is, in all their writings, ſuch a perpetual” 
recurrence of alluſions to the tales of the fabu- 


lous age, that they muſt be confeſſed often to 
want that power of giving pleaſure Which no- 


velty ſupplies; nor can we wonder that they ex- 


celled ſo much in the graces of diction, when | 
we conſider how rarely they wers o employed ir in 


ſearch of new thoughts. | 

The warmeſt admirers of the great ian 
poet can extol him for little more than the kill 
with which he has, by making his hero both a 
traveller and a warrior, united the beauties f 
the Iliad and the Odyſſey in one compoſition: 
yet his judgment was perhaps ſometimes over- ' 


borne by his zvarice of. the Homeric treaſures; 


and, for-fear of ſuffering a ſparkling ornament” 
to be loſt, he has inſerted it where it Femnlink. | 
ſhine with its original ſplendor.” | SY 
When Ulyfles viſited the infernal regions, = 
he found, among the heroes that periſhed at 
Troy, his competitor Ajax, who, when the arms 
of Achilles were adjudged to Ulyſſes, diet by 


his own hand in the madneſs of diſappointment. 


He ſtill appeared to reſent, as on earth, his loſs 
and diſgrace, Ulyſſes endeavoured to pacify him 

with praiſes and ſubmiſſion; but Ajax walked 
away without reply. This paſſage has always . 
been conſidered 4s eminently beautiful; becauſe” 


Ajax, the haughty chief, the unlettered ſoldier,” 


of unſhaken courage, of immoveable . conſtancy, 
but without the power of recommending his 
own virtues by eloquence, or enforcing his af-' 
ſertions by any other argument than the ford, 
had no way of making his anger known but by 5 
gloomy ſullenneſs and dumb ferocity. His ha- 


tred of a man whom he conceived to have de- 


feated him only by volubility of tongue, was 
therefore naturally ſhewn by ſilence more con- 
temptuous and piercing than any words that ſo 
rude an orator could have found, and by oy 


he gave this enemy no opportunity of exzrting_ 


my only power in which he was ſv perior. 
8 = ns - 


—_— 


When Eneas is ſent by Virgil to the 
ſhades, he meets Dido the Queen of Carthage, 
whom his perfidy had hurried to the grave; he 


accoſts her with tenderneſs and excuſes ; but 


5 the lady turns away like Ajax in mute diſdain. 
She turns away like Ajax; but ſhe reſembles 


him in none of thoſe qualities which gave either 


dignity or propriety to ſilence? She might, without 


any departure from the tenour & her conduct, 


have burſt out like other injured women into cla- 
mour, reproach, and denunciation ; but Virgil 
had his imagination full of Ajax, and therefore 
could not prevail on himſelf to teach Dido any 
other mode of reſentment. 

If Virgil could be thus ſeduced by imitation, 
there will be little hope that common wits 
ſhould eſcape ; and accordingly we find, that 
beſides the univerſal and acknowledged prac- 
tice of copying the ancients, there has 
prevailed in every age a particular ſpecies of 
fiction. At one time all truth was conveyed 
in allegory ; at another, nothing was ſeen but 
In a viſion ; at one period all the poets followed 
| ſheep, and every event produced a paſtoral ; 


at another they buſied themſelves molly in 


giving directions to a painter. 
It is indeed eaſy to conceive why any 


faſhion ſhould become popular, by which idle- 


neſs is favoured, and imbecility aſſiſted; but 
ſurely no man of genius can much a. him- 
ſelf for repeating a tale with which the audience 
18 already tired, and which could bring no ho- 
nour to any but its inventor. 

. There are, I think, two ſchemes of writing, 


on which the laborious wits of the preſent time 


' employ their faculties. One is the adaptation 


of ſenſe to all the rhymes which our language 


can ſupply to ſome word, that makes the bur- 


den of the ſtanza ; but this, as it has been only 


uſe] in a kind of amorous burleſque, can ſcarce- 
by be cenſured with much acrimony. The 


© other is the imitation of Spenſer, which by the 
| influence of ſome men of learning and genius, 


ö ems likely to gain upon the age, and there- 
fore deſerves to be more attentively conkdered. | 


-* 
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ing the ſame reſpect, to his diftion or his ſtan, : 
His ſtyle was in his own time allowed to he 


once difficult and unpleafing ; tireſome to the 


its length. 


poets to expreſs their thoughts in imprope 


tiplied, as the difficulty of N is increaſed by 


words, but to avoid new. 


by long labour be juſtly copied; but life is ſurty 


| been forgotten. 7 


To imbtate dhe fog and ſentimens 4 
Spenſer can incur, no reproach, - for allegy 


is perhaps one of the moſt pleaſing vehicles d 
inſtruction. But I am very. far from exten, 


vicious, ſo darkened with old words and peru 
liarities of phraſe, and ſo remote from con. 
mon uſe, that Johnſon boldly pronounce him 
to have written no language. His ſtanza is o 


car by its uniformity, and to the attention h 
It was at firſt formed in imitatin 
of the” Italian poets, without due regard tg 
the genius of our language. The Italian 
have little variety of termination, and ven 
torced to contrive ſuch a ſtanza as might adni 
the greateſt number of ſimilar rhymes; bu 
our words end with ſo much diverlity, tht 
it is ſeldom convenient for us to bring mor 
than two of the ſame ſound together. If it l 
juitly obſerved by Milton, that rhyme obligs 


terms, theſe improprieties mult always be mul. 


long concatenations. * 

The imitators of Spenſer are Indeed. nt 
very rigid cenſors of themſelves, for they ſen 
to conclude, that when they have disfgurd 
their lines with a few obſolete ſyllables, the 
have accompliſhed their deſign, without cot. 
dering that they ought not only to admit di 
i The laws - of ini 
tation are broken by every word introduce 
ſince the time of Spenſer, as the character « 
Hector is violated by quoting Ariſtotle in tie: 
play. It would indeed be difficult to exchide 
from a long poem all modern phraſes, though 
it is eaſy to ſprinkle it with gleanings of antiqu 
ty. Perhaps, however, the ſtyle of Spenſer migit 


given us for higher purpoſes than to gather whit 
our anceſtors have wiſely thrown away, and u 
learn what is of no vhs; —_ rat it hat 


3 
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bin \ "THING is mere a Lena 
b N diſappointment than anticipated judg- 
> tie nent concerning the eaſineſs or difficulty of any 
n by ndertaking; whether we form our opinion 


rom the performance of others, or from ab- 
4 1 pete = the born th to be at- 


tel. —_— SI 
done Aitbully appears to be 


ne 

lone with eaſe; and art, when it is once ma- 
; but ed to habit, vaniſhes' from obſervation. We 
, that 


ene more powerfully excited to emu- 
ation, by thoſe who have attained the higheſt 
legree of excellence, and whom we can therefore 
ith leaſt reaſon hope to equal. © 

In adjuſting the Nn of ſuccels by 
previous conſideration of the undertaking, 
re are equally in danger of deceiving our- 
elves. It is never eaſy, nor often poſſible, to 
ompriſe the ſeries of any proceſs with all its 
ircumſtances, incidents, and variations, in a 
peculative ſcheme. Experience ſoon ſhews' us 


lications of ſimplicity, and the aſperities of 


mit ol othneſs. Sudden difficulties often ſtart up 
of im. om the ambuſhes of art, ſtop the career of 
roducel Fivity, repreſs the gaiety of confidence, and 


hen we imagine ourſelves almoſt at the end of 
r labours, drive. us back to new Maar and 
ferent meaſures.” | 


though There are many things hich” we every day 
ns others unable to perform, and perhaps have 
on might en ourſelves miſcarried in attempting; and 
is ſur et can hardly allow to be difficult; nor can 
my e forbear to wonder afreſh at every new fal- 
z A | 


re, or to promiſe ,certainty of ſucceſs 'to 
r next effay ; but when we try, the ſame hin- 
ances recur, the ſame inability is perceived, 


d the vexation of „ mma muſt Fon 
fuffered. 


ich ſerve neceſſity, or promote pleaſure, none 
pears ſo artleſs or eaſy as ſimple narration; 
r what ſhould make him that knows the whole 
der and progreſs of an . unable to re- 
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Berat charms our native land attrags.,. 4 L | 


he tortuoſities of imaginary rectitude, the com- 


late it? Yet . dl find duch as di 
to entertain or inſtru us by recitals, cloud- 


ing the facts which they intend to illuſtrate, 


and loſing themſelves and their auditors in wilds 
and mazes, in digreſſion and confuſion. When 
we have congratulated ourſelves upon A new 
opportunity of enquiry, and new means of 
information, it often happens, that without de- 
ſigning either deceit or concealment, without 
ignorance of the fact or unwillingneſs to diſcloſe 
it, the relator fills the ear with empty ſounds, 
harraſſes the attention with fruitleſs impatience; | 
and diſtarbs the imagination by a tumult 8 
events, without order of _— or train 1 con- 
ſequence. | 
It is natural to beliove; upon the Rune prin- . 
ciple, that no writer has a more eaſy taſk than 
the hiſtorian. The philoſopher has the works 
of Omniſcience to examine; and is therefore 
engaged in diſquiſitions, to which finite intel- 
les are utterly unequal. The poet truſts to _ 
his invention, and is not only in danger of 
thoſe inconſiſtencies, to which every one is ex- 
poſed by a departure from truth, but may be 
cenſured as well for deficiencies of. matter, as 
for irregularity of diſpoſition, or impropriety 
of ornament. But the happy hiſtorian has no 
other labour than of gathering what tradi- 
tion pours down before him , or records treaſure 
for his uſe. He has only the actions and de 
ſigns of men like himſelf to conceive and to re- 
late; he is not to form, but copy characters, 


and therefore is not blamed for the inconſiſtency 


of ſtateſmen, the injuſtice of tyrants, or the 
cowardice of commanders. The difficulty of 
making variety conſiſtent, or uniting proba- 
bility with ſurprize, needs not to diſturb him; 
the manners and actions of his perſonages are 
already fixed; bis materials are provided and put 


Of the various "OY of ſpeaking or writing, into his hands, and he is at leifure to employ all 
his powers in arranging and diſplaying them. 


Vet, even with theſe advantages, very few | 
in any age have been able to raiſe themſelves 


n writing hiſtories; and > 


{| 
74 
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the innumerable authors who fill every na- 


—— —  — — _ ——— — 


tion with accounts of their anceſtors, or un- 


dertake to tranſmit to futurity the events of 


their own time, the greater part, when faſhion 
and novelty have ceaſed to recommend them, 


| are of no other uſe than chronological memo- 
rials, which neceſſity may ſometimes require -to 


he conſulted, but which fright 2 ä 
and diſguſt delicacy 

It is obſerved, kan our alan. which has 
produced ſo many authors eminent for almoſt 

every other ſpecies of literary excellence, has 


| been hitherto remarkably barren of hiſtorical 


genius; and ſo far has this defect raiſed preju- 


of imagination which narrative requires. 
They who can believe that nature has ſo 
capriciouſly' diſtributed underſtanding, have 


 furely no claim to the honour of ſerious confuta- 


tion. The inhabitants of the ſame. country 
have oppoſite characters in different ages; the 
prevalence or neglect of any particular ſtudy can 
proceed only from the accidental influence of 
ſome temporary cauſe; and if we have failed 
in hiſtory, we can have failed only becauſe 


hiſtory has not butherto been diligently: culti- 1 


vated. 
But how is it evident, that we 3 not 
kiſtorians among us, whom we may venture 


to place in compariſon with any that the neigh- 
bouring nations can produce? The attempt of 
Raleigh is deſervedly celebrated for the la- 
bur of his reſearches, and the elegance of his 


ſtyle; but he has endeavouręd to exert his judg- 
ment more than his genius, to ſelect facts, 
rather than adorn them; and has produced 


an hiſtorical diſſertation, "hy aw riſen to "nr 
majeſty of hiſtory. : 
The works of 1 Ss more 0 


regard. His diction is indeed neither exact 
m itſelf, nor ſuited to the purpoſe of hiſtory. 
It is the effuſion of a mind crowded with 


ideas, and deſirous of imparting them; and 


therefore always accumulating words, and 


involving one clauſe and: ſentence in another. 


But there is in his negligence a rude inarti- 


' ficial majeſty, which, without the nicety of 


laboured elegance, ſwells the mind by its 
plenitude and diffuſion. His narration is not 


perhaps ſufficiently rapid, being ſtopped too fre- 
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might ſtrike the author who was preſent 3 
the tranſactions, will not equally detain th 


; compenſated by his knowledge of nature andd 


neſs of his reaſonings, and the variety, d. 
tinctneſs, and ſtrength of his characters. | 


who, in his hiſtory of the Turks, has dl. 


- admit. 
dices againſt us, that ſome have doubted, whe- 
ther an Engliſhman can ſtop at that mediocrity 
of ſtyle, or confine his mind to that even tenour 


. facilitates the knowledge of the next. When 
ever a new perſonage is introdiiced, the reads 


- when a nation is firſt attacked, or city beliy, 


broken. There is nothing turgid in his digi- 


and ſince they are merely the voluntary ſpat 


mate of their own powers, | 


. happineſs or fame. The nation which producd 
this great hiſtorian has the grief of feel 
his genius employed upon a foreign and wil 
tereſting ſubject; and that writer who nig 
have ſecured perpetuity to his name, by 8 
| hiſtory of his own country, has expoſed him 
to the danger of oblivion, by recounting er 
terprizes and pen * ww. none. dei 
to be N 


e 
IVY ITS 


quently by particularities, which, . thy 


attention of poſterity. But this ignorance * 
careleſſneſs of the art of writing is any 


policy, the wiſdom of his maxims, the ju. 


But none of our writers can, in my o. 
nion, juſtly conteſt the ſuperiority of Knolle, 


played all the excellencies that narration @ 
His ſtyle, though ſomewhat obſcuni 
by time, and ſometimes vitiated by falſe wit, y 
pure, nervous, elevated, and clear. A wy: bore 
derful multiplicity of events. is ſo arthilh ever 
arranged, and fo diſtinctly explained, that ed 


is prepared by his character for his aftion; 
ed, he is made acquainted with its hiſar, 


or ſituation ; ſo that a great part of the wal 
is brought into view, The deſcriptions d 


this author are without miputeneſs, and th 
digreſſions without - oftentation, . Collaten Pe: < 


events are ſo artfully woven into the com- er 
ture of his principal ſtory, that they cannot be und 
disjoined, without leaving it lacerated al $ nat 


ty, nor ſuperfluous in his copiouſneſs. Bs 
orations only, which he feigns, like the 1. 
cient hiſtorians, to have been pronounced a I 
remarkable occaſions, are tedious and languil; 


of imagination, prove how much the moſt ju. 
cious and ſkilful may, be miſtaken, in the Y A 


Nothing could haye funk this anther in * teſt f 
ſcurity, but the remoteneſs and barbarity « 4 
the people whoſe ſtory he relates. It ſeldan © Iro1 


happens, that all circumſtances . concur. # * 


iceſto; 


ed 1 


29 
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| HOUGH I have ſo a Sund myſelf 
| deluded by projects of honour and diſ- 
ion, that I often reſalve to admit them no 
ore into my heart; yet how determinately 


* 


0 ever excluded, they always recover their do- 
+ ond nion by force or ſtratagem; and whenever, 


er the ſhorteſt relaxation of ' vigilance, reaſon - 
id caution return to their charge, they find 
ppe again in poſſeſſion, Go” all her train * 
eaſures dancing about her. 

Even while I am preparing to write a hiſtory 


wall diſappointed - expectations, I cannot forbear 
rd fatter myſelf, that you and your readers are 
ind th patient for my performance 3 and: that the 
ollatenl ns of learning have laid down ſeveral - of 


ur late papers with diſcontent, when they 
und that Myſocapelus had _— to ine 


e s narrative. 

s dig But the deſire of gratifying the eee 
6. I at I have raiſed, is not the only motive 
the ul this relation, which, having once promiſed 
nced u! think myſelf no longer at liberty to 
anguil; rbear. For however I may have wiſhed to 
y ſpark ar myſelf from every other adheſion of trade, 
oft zu dope IJ ſhall be always wiſe enough to retain 


y punctuality, and amidſt all my new arts of 


; teſt falſehood. 

bay A Wen che death of my. brother had diſmiſſed 

+ ſclom e from the duties of a ſhop, J conſidered 'my- 

cur fas reſtored to the rights of my birth, and 

product titled to the rank and reception which my 

of benz Iceitors obtained. I was, however, embar- 

ad unn ed with many difficulties at my firſt re- 

50 might trance into the world; for my haſte to 

., b gentleman inclined me to precipitate mea- 

4 b 3 and every accident that farced me back 
ards my old ſtation was confidered.by me- as 


 obſtrudtion;of my happineſs. 
It was with no common grief and — 


: ; __— 
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Jo nation, that I 3 my his camps 


till daring to claim my notice, and the jour- 
neymen and apprentices. ſometimes pulling me 


by the fleeve as I was walking in the ſtreet, 


and without any terror of my new fword, which 
was, notwithſtanding, of an uncommon ſize, 
inviting me to partake of a bottle at the d | 


| houſe, and entertaining me with hiſtories of the 
girls in the neighbourhood. I. had always, in 


my official ſtate, been kept in awe. 'by lace and 


„nie ; and imagined that to Forght away 


theſe unwelcome familiarities, nothing was 
neceſſary, but that I ſhould, by ſplendor; of 
dreſs, proclaim my union with a higher rank. 
I therefore ſent for my taylor; ordered a fuit 
with twice the uſual quantity of lace ;  and-. that 
I might not let my perſecutors increaſe their 
confidence, by the habit of accoſting me, ata 5805 
at home till it was made. | 
This week of confinement. I paſſed. in prac- 


tiſing a forbidden frown, a ſmile of condeſcen- 


fion, a flight ſalutation, and an abrupt depar- 
ture; and in four mornings was able to turn 


upon my heel, with ſo much levity and ſprigkt- | 
lineſs, that I made no doubt of diſcouraging 


all publick attempts upon my dignity. I there- 
fore iſſued forth in my new Ncoat, with a reſo- 
lution of dazzling intimacy to a fitter diſtance; 
and pleaſed myſelf with the timidity and re- 


verence which I ſhould impreſs upon all who 
had hitherto-preſumed; to haraſs me with their, 


freedoms. But, whatever was the cauſe, I did 
not find myſelf received with any new degree 
of reſpeR ; cheſe whom 1 intended. to drive from 


me, ventured to advance with their uſual phraſes 
of benevolence; and thoſe whoſe acquaintance I 


ſolicited grew more ſupercilious and reſerved. , I 


began ſoon to repent the expence, by which 


T had procured no advantage, and to 1 8 
that a ſhining dreſs, like a weighty weapon, has 


no force in itſelf, dot owes . * ; 


him _ wears it. 


\ 
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Many were the mortifications and calamities 


which I was condemned to ſuffer in my initi- . 
ation to politeneſs. I was fo much tortured by 


the inceſſant civilities of my companions, „ that 
I never paſſed through that region of the 
ity but in a chair with the curtains drawn 
and at laſt left my lodgings, and fixed myſelf 
in the verge of the court. 
voured to be thought a gentleman juſt returned 


+ from his travels, and was pleaſed to have my 
landlord believe, that I was in ſome danger 


from importunate creditors ; but this ſcheme 
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Here I endea- 


was quickly defeated by a formal deputation 


_ ſent to offer me, though I had now retired from 
buſineſs, the freedom of my company. 

I was now detected in trade, and there- 
fore reſolved to ſtay no longer. I hired another 
apartment, and changed my ſervants. Here I 


kved very happily for three months, and, with 


Ecret ſatisfaction, often overheard the family 
celebrating the greatneſs and felicity of the 


eſquire; though the converſation ſeldom ended 


- without ſome complaint of my covetouſneſs, 
or ſome remark upon my language or my 
gait. I now began to venture into the publick 
walks, and to know the faces of nobles and 
beauties; but could not obſerve, without 
wonder, as I paſſed by them, how frequent- 
ly they were talking of a taylor. I longed, 
however, to be admitted to converſation, and 
was ſomewhat weary of walking in crowds 


_ without a companion, yet continued to come 


and go with the reſt, till a lady whom I en- 


deayoured to protect in a crowded paſſage, as 


ſhe was about to ſtep into her chariot, thank- 
ed me for my civility, and told me, that, as 
m_ had often diſtinguiſhed me for my modeſt 

and reſpectful behaviour, whenever I ſet up 
for myſelf, I might expect to ſee. der n 
firft cuſtomers. 


Here was an end of all dna pro- 

I was ſtill equally diſeoncerted; for 1 was & 
| feminate, though not delicate, and could onf 
ſtructive lady, whoſe miſchievous generoſity 


jets. -I indeed ſometimes entered the walks 
again, but was always blaſted by this de- 


recommended me to her acquaintance. - Be- 
ing therefore forced to praftiſe my adſcititious 
character upon another ſtage, I betook 
ſelf to a coffee-houſe frequented by wits, among 
whom I learned in a ſhort time the cant of 


deen the conſequence of long familiarity vi 


ſending for my e are ee 


when I entered the ſield, it was ſoon diſcovenl 


and of dirt in the marſh; I ſhivered on tl 


my- Gon! recalled me to domeſtick ; pleafuth 


nyt ©: ator MAT and car] 


and pronunciation, that I was often dei. 


ed to lead the biſs and clap, and was fury 


the ladies were weeping in the boxes. At It 
a malignant author, whoſe performance 1 hl 


knowing; for one night the conſtables enten 
and ſeized; us, and I was once more can- 


6 lifcations I ſhould aſpire, I was, ſummoned in 
the country, by an account. of my father 


it, and trembled at the ſight of a fire ba 


dition, and ſimiles, and 8 and 


and hated by the players and the poets. Man 


a a ſentence. have 1 hiſſed which I did not 16 de: 


ſtand, and many a groan have J uttered wy 


perſecuted through the nine nights, wrote » 
epitaph upon Tape the critick, which mo ne 
from the pit for ever. 

My deſire to be a fine 8 l col. 
tinued: I therefore, after a fhort . ſuſpeng, 
choſe a new ſet. of friends at the gaming al 
and was for ſome time pleaſed with the i, 
vility and openneſs with which I found my 
treated. I was indeed obliged to play; but bei 
naturally timorous and vigilant, was neut 
ſurpriſed into large ſums. What might hay able 


theſe plunderers, I had not the opportunity d 


pelled to fink into my former condition, . 


racter. : 
When I was dlibentiog. to what. new on. ces 


death. Here I had hopes of being able to di. 
tinguiſh myſelf, and to ſupport the honour d 
my family. I therefore bought guns and hort; 
and, contrary to the expectation of the tenant, \sI 
increaſed the ſalary of the huntſman. Bit 


that I was not | deſtined to the glories of th 
chace. I was. afraid of thorns in the thickeh 


brink of a river while the . ſportſman crolſ 
gate. When the ſport and danger were 0% 


join a feeble whiſperi "g voice. in t clamours 0 
a pg" heath 
A fall, by which; my. n were brokt 


and I exerted. all my art to obtain the fawn 
af the neighbouring ladies; but where 
I came, there was always ſome und 
| convenlitien wu ene ow. _ 


thread, 6 


0 ments out of my memory, and overwhelmed me 
rel with ſhame and dejection. 

ay Thus I paſſed the ten firſt years Mr 4M 
der. death of my brother, in which I have learned at 
b af to repreſs that ambition which I could never 
1 ratify ; and inſtead of waſting more of my life 
hal! in Vail endeavours after ——_ ents | 
e 

e Ie 

can. 

ente, 

table, 


] HE ſeaſon of the year is now come, in 


nent which the theatres are ſnut and the card- 

t lun ables forſaken 3 the regions of luxury are 

y with Ir a while unpeopled, and pleaſure leads out 
er votaries to groves and gardens, to till 


enes and erratick  gratifications. 
ave paſſed many months in a continual tumult 


the morning, but upon ſome new appoint- 
ent; nor ſlept at night without a dream of 
ces, muſick, and good hands, or of ſoft 
s, and humble ſupplications; muſt now 
tire to diſtant provinces, where the ſirens of 
ttery are ſcarcely to be heard, where beauty 
rkles without praiſe or envy, and wit is re- 
ated only by the echo. 

AI think it one of the moſt important * 


an, I of ſocial benevolence to give warning of 
liſcoxad approach df calamity, when by timely pre- 


ation it may be turned aſide, or by prepa- 
feel the increaſing warmth, or obſerve the 


on of my fair readers, who are now pre- 
ing to leave all that has ſo long filled up 
hours, all from which they have been ac- 
omed to hope for delight; and who, till 
lon proclaims the liberty of returning to 
feats of mirth and elegance, muſt endure the 


de broke ed ſquire, the ſober houſewife, the loud 
; pleaſurth timan, or the formal parſon, the roar of ob- 
the for erous jollity, or the dulneſs of prudential | 
whe uftion; without any retreat, but to the 


m of. ſolitude, where they will yet find 


ter i eats no maſt learn, how ya 
91. , IJ 
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To range iz filence through each healthful wood, 
And muſe what” s worthy of the Iviſe and good. 


Thoſe who 


f diverſion 3 who have never opened their eyes | 
ther they are going. 


ry meaſures be more eaſily endured, I can- 


pthening days, without conſidering the con- 


© 
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5 if not early. 3 no . 


denn obtain, I ſhall confine my care to thoſe | 


higher excellencies which are in every man's 


power; and though · J cannot enchant affeftion 


by elegance and eaſe, hope to ſecure eſteem by 
honefty and truth. Fam, V 
MISOCAPELUS. 
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a ſylvas inter reptare ſalubres, 
Curantem quicquid dignum ſapiente bonogue eſt. 


Hor. 


ElrRMS Ton. 
ever unwillingly; to endure themſelves. 


In winter, the life of the polite and gay may 
be ſaid to roll on with a ſtrong and rapid cur- 
rent ; they float along from pleaſure to pleaſure, 
without the trouble of regulating their own mo- 
tions, and purſue the courſe of the ſtream in all 


the felicity of inattention ; content that they 


find themſelves in progreſſion, and careleſs whi- 
But the months of ſummer 
are a kind of ſleeping ſtagnation without wind or 
tide, where they are left to force themſelves for- 


ward by their own labour, and to dire& their 


paſſage by their own ſkill ; and where, if they 
have not ſome internal prindhpll of activity, they 
muſt be ſtranded upon * or lie torpid in | 
a perpetuabcalm. & 
'There are, indeed, ſome cow e 
diſſolution of gay ſocieties affords a welcome | 
opportunity of quitting, without diſgrace, the 
poſt which they have found themſelves unable 
to maintain; and of ſeeming to retreat only at 
the call of nature, from aſſemblies where, after 


a ſhort triumph of unconteſted ſuperiority, the 
are overpowered by ſome new intruder of ſofte. 


elegance or ſprightlier vivacity. By theſe, hope- 
leſs of victory, and yet aſhamed to confeſs a 


_ conqueſt, the ſummer is regarded as a releaſe 


from the fatiguing ſervices of celebrity, a diſ-— 


miſſion to more certain joys and a ſafer empire. 


They now ſolace themſelves with the influence | 
which they ſhall obtain, where they have no 
rival to fear; and with the luſtre which they ſhall 


<ffuſe, when nothing can be ſeen of brighter 


ſplendour, They imagine, whije they are pre- 


yang the theip journey, the admiration” with | 


; ob 
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XK which the ruſticks will crowd about them; ; oak 
the laws of a new afſembly; or contrive to 
delude provincial ignorance with 'a fiftitious 


mode. A thouſand pleaſing expectations ſwarm 
in the fancy; and all the approaching weeks 
are filled with l Kh ne 1. autho- 
kity. 
But others, who have hy entered the 
world, or have yet had no proofs of its in- 
conſtancy and deſertion, are cut off, by this 
cruel interruption, from the enjoyment of their 
prerogatives, and doomed to loſe four months in 
inactive obſcurity. Many complaints do vex- 
ation and deſire extort from thoſe exiled fyrants 
of the town, againſt the inexorable ſun, who pur- 
ſues his courſe without any regard to love or 
beauty; and vifits either tropick at the ſtated 
time, whether ſhunned or :ourted, deprecated or 
implored. | 
To them who 3 the Tar of publick re- 
fort in the full bloom of reputation, and with- 
draw from admiratian, courtſhip, ſubmiſſion; 
and applauſe, a rural triumph can give nothing 
equivalent. The praiſe of ignorance, and the 
ſubjection of weakneſs, are little regarded by 
beauties who have been accuſtomed to more im- 
portant conqueſts, and more valuable panegy- 
ricks. Nor indeed ſhould the powers which 
have made havock in the theatres, or borne down 
rivalry in courts, be degraded to a mean attack 
upon the untravelled heir, or ignoble et with 
the ruddy milkmaid. | | 
How then muſt four long months 10 worn 
away.? Four months, in which there will be ro 
routs, no ſhews, no ridottos; in which viſits muſt 
be regulated by the weather, and aſſemblies 
will depend upon the moon! The Platoniſts 
imagine, that the future puniſhment of thoſe 
who have in this life debaſed their reaſon by 
ſubjection to their ſenſes, and have preferred the 
croſs gratifications of lewdneſs and luxury, to 
the pure and ſublime felicity of virtue and con- 
templation, will ariſe from the predominance and 
ſolicitations of the ſame appetites, in a. ſtate 
which can furniſh no means of appeaſing them. 
I cannot but ſuſpect that this month, bright-with 
ſunſhine, and fragrant with perfumes; this month, 
which covers the meadow with verdure, and decks 
the gardens with all the mixtures of colorifick 
_ radiance; this month, from which the man of 
fancy expects new infuſions of imagery, and the 
naturaliſt, new ſcer ei of — ; this mouth 


CF 


« A : 
* 
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them from the higheſt ſatisfactions, which thy 
have yet learned to conceive, into a ſtate 
hopeleſs wiſhes and pining recollection, when 
the eye of vanity will look round for admirziy 


a 


be neceſſary to ſtruggle with habit, and x, 


furely a ſufficient ſecurity” againſt the ls 
guiſhment of inattention. 


| ſomething new to him who has quickened I 


eſſay; but if there be any apprehenſion not i 
to emit unaccuſtomed ideas, or any attentid 


 gularly performed, will always be ſuſhcicnt 


_ to. meditations on eternal intereſts; nor © 


ing n new or ns bo preg 


willchain down SR PIER to the Platonick , 
nance of defire without enjoyment, and hy; 


to no purpoſe, and the hand of avarice hull, © 
cards in a bower with ineffectual dexterity, 

From the tediouſneſs of this melancholy (uf. 
penſion of life, I would willingly preferve th 
who are expoſed to it, only by inexperience; ; who 
want not inclination to wiſdom or virtue, though 
they have been diſſipated by negligence, or ni. 
led by example; and who would. gladly fn 
the way to rational happineſs, though it ſhoul 


bandon faſhion. To theſe many arts of ſpend. 
ing time might be recommended, which woll 
neither ſadden the preſent hour with e 
nor the future with repentance. 

It would ſeem impoſſible to a ſolitary ſpect 
latiſt, that a human being can want employment, 
To be born in ignorance with a capacity d 
knowledge, and to be placed in the midſt d 
a world filled with variety, perpetually preg 
upon the ſenſes and irritating curioſity, s 


Novelty is indal 
neceſſary to preferve eagerneſs and alacrity ; bi 
art and nature have ſtores inexhauſtible by h. 
man intellects; and every moment produs 


langi! 
rm w 
Defi 
rtain 
licent 
limj 
ways 

plex 
e inch 
arcely 
n tell 
Inſtitut 
novati 


fi 
exalt the meaneſt, and to exer ciſe the highs ? ub 5 
regoiny 


underſtanding. That mind will never be " 8 
cant, which is frequently recalled by ſtated d . 3 


faculties by diligent obſer vation. 

Some ſtudies, for which the country and ti 
ſummer afford peculiar opportunities, [ fl 
perhaps endeavour to recommend in a fim 


ſo ſtubborn and inflexible, as not eaſily to col 
ply with new directions, even theſe obſtrudi 
cannot exclude the pleaſure of application; # 
there is a higher and nobler employment, 9 
which all beende are adapted by him who g# 
them. The duties of religion, fincerely and" 


rh hay 
to be 
bat 


any hour be long, which is ſpent in 2 


A 
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4. TT. is one ne of the 1 maxims of the civil law, that ſidering that th various methods of dete 


| 2:finitions are hazardous. Thin gs modifi- 


ence advances knowledge, or accident influen- 


anding form of expreſſion, | becauſe they are 
Ways ſuffering ſome alteration of their ſtate. 


ery thing i is ſet above or below our Faculties. 
reat in their extent, or too much diffuſed in in 


conltant and uncertain to be reduced to any 
terminate idea. 


7 5 l pon our minds an adequate and juſt repreſenta- N 
** on of an object ſo great that we car: never take 
a into our view, or ſo mutable that i it is always 

e 


m while we are labouring | to conceive it. 


rtain in criticiſms, than! in law. 


ly and nſtituents ; every new genius produces ſome 5 
1 novation, which, when invented and approv- 
ie liche ſubyerts the rules which the practice of | 


er he l regoing authors had eſtabliſned. 
ated dutf 

; nor 1 
1 obta 


Ml mw 


rly have 1 themſelves with declaring 
to be fuch a dramatick repreſentation of / human 
f as may excite mirth,. they, have embarraſſed 


ck writers attain their end, vide 


** 


* 


7 


] by human underſtandings, ſubje& to varie- 
es of complication, and changeable as expe- 


s caprice, are ſcarcely to be included in any 


gefinition is, indeed, not the province of man; 
he works and operations of nature are too 


ter relations, and the performances of art too 9 
it ſhould be fictitious. 
It is impoſſible to impreſs 


anging under our eye, and has already loſt its 


Definitions have been no leſs difficult. ar un- 8 
Imagination, g 
licentious and vagrant faculty, unſuſceptible 
limitations, and impatient of reſtraint, has 
ways endeavoured to baffle the logician, to 
rplex the confines of diſtinction, and burit. 
e incloſures of regularity. There i is ther efore 
arcely any ſpecies of writing, of Which we 
n tell what is its eſſence, and what are its 


Comedy has been particularly unpropitious 
definers ; for though perhaps they might Pits 


eir definition with the means by Ag wo ; 


their audience, not being limited by nature, 
cannot be compriſed in precept. Thus ſome 
make comedy a repreſentation · of mean, and 
others of bad men; ſome think that its eſſence 


conſiſts in the animportance, others in the fic-. - 


titiouſneſs of the tranſaction. But any man's 
reflections will inform him, that every drama 5 
tick compoſition which raiſes mirth is. comick.; 


and that, to raiſe mirth, it is by 1 na, means uni- 


verſally neceſſary that the perſonages ſhould be 


either mean or 7 50 nor , always, requiſite | 
that the action ſhould be : trivial, nor even that 


If the two kinds of Sack x had 
been defined only by their effects upon the 
mind, ſome abſurdities might have been pre- 
vented, with which the compoſitions of our 
greateſt poets are diſgraced, who for want of- 


ſome ſettled ideas and accurate diſtinctions, 
have unhappily confounded tragick with er 


ſentiments. Fhey ſeem to have thought, that 
as the meanneſs of perfonages conſtituted come- 


dy, their greatneſs was ſuſticient to form a 2th 0 
Sody; and that nothing was neceſſary but that 
they ſhould crowd the ſcene with monarchs, and 


generals, and guards; and make them talk, 


at certain intervals, of the.downfal of kingdoms, 
They have not conſi- 


and the rout of armies. 
dered that thoughts or incidents, in themſelves 
ridiculous, grow ſtill more groteſtſue by the ſo- 


lemnity of ſuch characters; that reaſon and na- 


ture are uniform and inflexible; 3 and that, what 
is deſpicable and abſurd will. not, by any * 
ciation with ſplendid titles, become. rational or 
great; ; that the moſt importa | affairs, by. an 
intermixture of an unſeaſonable levity, may be 


| made contemptible; and that the roh ts of * 


ty r * dighity to nonſenſe, or folly 
'Oo 2 
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Comedy, ſays Horace, FOR hon raiſes ARIMANT, with a leter i in his hand: imd 


© her voice; and tragedy may likewiſe on 


proper occaſions abate her dignity; but as the 
comick perſonages can only depart from their 


familiarity of ſtyle, when the more violent paſ- 


ſions are put in motion, the heroes and queens 
of tragedy ſhould never deſcend to trifle, but in 


the hours of eaſe and intermiſſions of danger. 


Feet in the tragedy of Don Sebaſtian, when the 
king of Portugal is in the hands of his enemy, 


and having juſt dran the lot, by which he is 
condemned to die, breaks out into a wild boaſt 
that his duſt ſhall take poſſeſſion of Africk, the 


dialogue proceeds thus between the. is and 


his conqueror : 


Muley Moluch. What ſhall Ido to conquer thee? 
Seb. Impoſſible! | 
Souls know no conquerors, 

M. Mol. I'Il ſhew thee for a monſter thro my 


| Africk. 


Seb. No; thou canſt only ſhew me * a man: 
Africk is ftor'd with monſters ; man's a bo nes 
Thy ſubjects have not ſeen. 

M. Mol. Thou talk'ſt as if 


Still at the head of battle. 


Seb. Thou miſtak'ſt, 


For there I would not talk. 
Benducar, the Min: Mer. Sure he would ſleep. 


This converſation, brig the ay remark of 


the miniſter,,can only be found not to be co- 


mick, becauſe it wants tlie probability neceſ- 


| ſary to repreſentations of common life, and{ege- 
nerates too much towards buffoonery and farce. 


The fame play affords a ſmart return of the 
general to the emperor, 'who, enforcing his or- 


ders for the death of Sebeſtian, vents his im- 
patience in this abrupt threat: | 3 


——— = o more replies, 


2 But ſee thou do'ſt it: Or 5 
To which Dorax anſwers, p ; 


| Choak in that threat: t can oy Or as 


A thouſand nes of ſuch impropriety 
might be produced, were not one ſcene in 
Aureng-Zebe ſufficient to exemplify it. In- 
damora, a captiye · queen, having Aureng-Zebe 
floor her lover, employs Arimant, to whoſe 

charge ſhe had been intruſted, and whom the 


had made ſenſible of her oe! to or a 
e Hons 


MORA. | 
4: Axim. . And 1. the meſſen ger ts him from you} 


| Your empire you to tyranny purſue ; 


You lay commands, both cruel and unjust, 
To ſerve my rival and betray my truſt, 
Ind. You firſt betray d your truſt in loving ne, 


And ſhould not I my own advantage ſee? 


Serving my love, you may my friendſhip gain; 
You know the reſt of your pretences vain, 
You muſt, my Arimant, you muſt be kind: 


Tis in your nature, and your noble mind. 


Arim. I'Il to the king, and trait my truſt reſin, 
Ind. His truſt you may, but you ſhall never min, 
Heav'n made you love me for no other end, 
But to become my confidant and friend: 
As ſuch, I keep no ſecret from your fight, 
And therefore make you judge how ill I write: 
Read it, and tell me freely then your mind, 


If *tis indited, as I meant it, kind. 


Arim. I aſt not Heav n my freedom ib n. 


ſtore, __ [Ready 
But only for your Kale. "ul read no more, 


And yet I muſt 
Leſs for my own, than for your ſorrow ſul 


[Reading, 


5 Another line, like this, would make me mad: 


Heav'n! ſhe goes on—yet more—and yet met 
kind! %% I Read 

Each ſentence is a dagger to my mind. 

See me this night—— -  _ [Readny 

Thank fortune, who did ſuch a friend provid 

For faithful Arimant fhall be your guide. 


Not only to be made an inſtrument, 


But pre-engag'd without my own conſent ! 

Ind. Unknown t* engage you, ſtill augmen 
my ſcore, 

And gives you ſcope of meriting the more. 
Arim. The beſt of men 

Some intereſt in their actions muſt confeſs; 

None merit, but in hope they may poſſeſs: 

The fatal paper rather let me tear, 

Than, like Bellerophon, my own ſentence ben, 

' tad. You may; but "twill not be your b> 

advice: 


will only give me pains of writing twice. 


You know you muſt obey me, ſoon or late: g 

Why ſhould you vainly ſtruggle with your fate 

Arim. I thank thee, Heav'n! wy 
been wond'rous kind! - 


Why am I thus to flavery defign'd, 


6 


OT - ORT'e my reaſon ſuit, 
Or let me live by ſenſe, a glorious brute— 


You frown, and I obey with perl, before 
That dreadful ſentence comes, See me 10 more... 


Kath the folly of obliging him to read the letter, | 


from him; the frequent interruptions of amo. 
zous impatience ; the faint expoſtulations of a 


wiſe wiſh to Joſe his. reaſon as ſoon as he finds 


awaken the moſt torpid riſibility. 


THE RAMBLER. 
[She frowns, 


Ei- this ſcene, every circumſtance « concurs to. 
turn tragedy to farce. The wild abſurdity of 
e expedient ; : the contemptible ſubjection of the 


nly becauſe it ought to have been concealed. 
roluntary ſlaye the i umperious haughtineſs of a 

| nt without power ; the deep reflection of the 
yielding rebel upon fate and- freewill; and his 


imſelf about to do what he cannot perſuade. 
is reaſon to approve, are ſurely ſufficient to. 


There is ſcarce a. tragedy of the laſt Seo 


incidents,. and + its moſt ſerious 8 
cutions with buffoonery and meanneſs; but 


though perhaps it cannot be pretended that the 
| preſent age has added much to the force and 


efficacy of the dramma, it has at leaſt been able 
to eſcape. many faults, which either ignorance 
had overlooked, or indulgence had licenſed. 
The later | indeed have faults of ano- 
ther kind, perhaps more deſtructive to delight, 
though leſs open to oenſure. That .perpetual 


tumour of phraſe with which every thodght is 


now expreſſed by every perſonage, the paucity of 
adventures which regularity admits, and the un- 


dominion over the paſſions which was the boaſt 
of their predeceſſors. Yet they may at leaſt 
claim this commendation, that they avoid groſs. 
faults, and that, if they cannot often move ter- 
ror or pity, they are always careful not to as 


varied equality of flowing dialogue, has taken 
away from our preſent writers almoſt all that 


IL voke e 0 
dead which has not debaſed its moſt e | | 
ore, | 
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Reading TO THE RAMBLER,. any irregular agitation, or which might TE) Og 
Reading _ „ ſet by accident, or negligence, or by the force of 
rovide; en, a ſudden guſt, or the ruſh of a large veſſel. It 


which your papers ſupply, I was lately 


ater number ſeemed inclined. to acquit of 
anly or culpable timidity. 


o man who conſidered how much every avenue 
the town was infeſted with robbers, could 
unk him blameable; for why ſhould life be 
zarded without proſpe& of honour or adyan- 
Se? Another was of opinion, that a brave 
1 a might be afraid af croſſing the river | in the 


. wile de cr coaches and a bridge 
would never be ſeen in a wood- 


FP 


4 G other topieks of 8 


ngaged in a diſcuſſion of the character given 
y Tranquilla of her lover Venuſtulus, whom, 
otwithſtanding the ſeverity of his miſtreſs, the 


One of the company remarked, that prudence 
ght to be diſtinguiſhed from fear; and that if 
enuſtulus was afraid of nocturnal adventures, 


weather; and declared, that, for his 


was his cuſtom, he faid, to keep the ſecurity of 
day-light, and dry ground; for it was à maxim 


with him, that no wiſe man ever periſhed by | 


water, or was loſt in the dark. 


* 


The next was humbly of opinion, that i 
Tranquilla had ſeen, like him, the cattle rn 
roaring ab*1t the meadows in the hot months, 
ſhe would not have thought meanly of her lover 


for not venturing his ſafety among them. His” 
- neighbour then told us, that for his part 
not aſhamed to confeſs, that he could not ſee a4 


he was 


rat, though it was dead, without palpitation ; 


that he had been driven ſox times out of his lodg- 


ings either by rats or mice; and that he al- 


ways had a bed in the cloſet for his ſervant, 


whom he called up whenever the enemy was in 


motion. Another wondered that any man 


ace ee To | ta Gard Ys phe 5 


e 
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ly, though there v was no danger but of being bit 
by/ a fierce, animal, there was more wiſdom in 
flight than conteſt. ' By all theſe (declarations 
another was encouraged to confeſs, that if he 
had been admitted to the honour of paying his 
addreſſes to Tranquilla, be mould have been 
likely to incur the ſame cenſure; 30 for among all 
the animals upon which nature has impreſſed 
deformity and horror, there was none whom he 
durſt not encounter rather than a beetle. 
Thus, Sir, though cowardice is univerſally 
defined too cloſe and anxious an attention to 
perſonal ſafety, there will be found ſcarcely any 


fear, however exceſſive in its degree, or unrea- 


ſonable in its object, which will be allowed to 
characterize a coward. Fear is a paſſion Which 
every man feels ſo frequently predominant in 
his own breaſt, that he is vawilling to hear it 
cenſured with great aſperity; and, perhaps, if 
we confeſs the truth, the ſame reſtraint which 
would hinder a man from declaiming againſt the 
frauds of any employment among thoſe who 


profeſs it, ſhould. with-hold him from MC 
fear with contempt among human beings. 
Vet ſince fortitude is one of thoſe virtues 


which the condition of our nature makes hour- 
ly neceſſary, I think you cannot, better direct 
your admonitions than againſt ſuperfluous and 
panik terrors. Fear is implanted in us as a 
preſervative from evil; but its duty, like that 
of other paſſions, i is not to, overbear reaſon, but 


ts aſſiſt it ʒ nor ſhould it be ſuffered te to tyrannize 
in the imagination, to raiſe Phantoms of hor- 
ror; or beſet life with ſupernumerary y diftr eſſes. 3 
Te be always afraid of long, life is, indeed, 
ſcarcely to enjoy a life that can deſerve the 
eare. of preſervation. He that once indulges 
idle fears will never be at reſt. Our preſent 


ſtate admits only of a kind of negative ſecurity; 


we: muſt conclude ourſelves ſafe When we ſee no 
danger, or none adequate to our powers of op- 
poſition. Death indeed continually hovers 
about us, but hovers commonly unſeen, unleſs 
we ſharpen our ſight by uſeleſs curioſity. . TE” 
There is always a point at which caution, | 
however ſolicitous, muſt limit its preſervatives, | 
| becauſe one terror often counteracts another. 
once knew. ane of the ſpeculatiſts of cowardice, ; 
- whoſe reigning. diſturbance was the dread of 
houſe-breakers. His enquiries were for nine 


N employed upon the bet method of dar. 
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the water. 
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| which 1 hayet «proc e oy. x eng _— coffee 


has he ſpent. in eſtabliſhing the preference of 


a bolt to a lock. He had at laſt, by the daiy 
5 ſuperaddition of new expedients, contrived Y 


deſtruction. He then immediately tore off l 


who are unwilling to ſuffer the reproach of coy. 


a mole, a weaſel, or a frog. He has indeed n 
- dread of harm from an inſect or worm, but hi 


fear is diſcovered to be groundleſs, it i is to be 


ring a window, or a door; 3 1 aß an bl x 


door which could never be forced; for one bir 
was ſecured by another, with fark ntricacy of 
ſubordination, that he was himſelf not alma 
able to diſengage them in the proper method, 
He was happy i in this fortification, till being 
aſked how he would eſcape if he was threatened 
by fire, he diſcovered, that with all his care and 
expence, he had only been aſſiſting his om 


bolts, and. now leaves at night his outer- door 
half. locked, that he may not 1555 his 0 own 1 
periſh in the flames. . 

There is one ſpecies of terror which tho 


ardice have wiſely dignified with the name if 
antipathy. ' A man who talks with intrepidiy 
of the monſters of the wilderneſs while they ar 
out of ſight, will readily confeſs his antipathy u 


antipathy turns him pale whenever they ap- 
proach him. He He believes that a boat will tranſ. 
port him with as much ſafety as his neigh- 
bours, but he cannot conquer his axtipathy . 
Thus he goes on without any r- 
proach from his own reflections, and every diy 
multiplies antipathies, till he becoms contemp- 
tible to others, and burdenſome to himſelf, 
It is indeed certain, that impreſſions of dreal 
may ſometimes be unluekilhy made by objett 
not in themſelves juſtly formidable; but when 


eradicated like other falſe opinions, and anti- 
thies are generally ſuperable by a fingle effort 
He that has been taught to ſhudder at a mou, 
if he can perſuade himſelf to riſque one encoul- 
ter, will find his own ſuperiority, and exchange 
his terrors {for the pride of e | 

12 am, Sir, de. " an „ 

5 FT IRA80, 
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AS you profeſs to doi" var bel 
che minuteneſs of deceney, as well # 
to the dignity of ſcience, I cannot forber 
to lay before you a mode of perſecution bf 


Fd 


i 


5 oy 


houſes a6 deterred from entering che doors of 
en - 


fend rniture, or elegant entertainment, it 
18 4 practice very common, to aſk every gueſt 
how he likes the carved work of the cornice, 


or the figures of the tapeſtry; the china at the 
table, or the plate on the fide-board; and on 


er new watch in the window nineteeen times, 
that ſhe may deſire me to look upon it. Caliſta 
has an art of dropping her ſnuff-box by 


08 drawing out her handkerchief, that when I 
F lis pick it up I may admire it ; and Fulgentia has 
dot conducted me, by miſtake, 155 the wrong room, 
folly at every viſit J have paid ſince 192 picture was 


put into a new frame. 

[ hope, Mr. Rambler, you will inform them, 
that no. man ſhould be denied the privilege 
of filence, or tortured to falſe declarations ; 
and that though ladies may juſtly claim to be 
ilities. To pleaſe is 
: jaudable and elegant ambition, and 1s pro- 
perly rewarded with honeſt praiſe ; but to ſeize 
applauſe by violence, and call out for commen- 
dation, without knowing or caring to know, 


neigh- hether it be given from conviction, is a ſpe- 
thy to cies of tyranny by which modeſty is, oppreſſed, 

15 and ſincerity corrupted. The tribute of ad- 
V Gy 


niration, thus exacted by impudence and im- 
portunity, differs from the reſpect pzid to ſilent 
crit, as the plunder of a pirate from the mer- 


Among the ladies * leaſe thankelies with - 


all occaſions to. enquire his opinion of their 


judgment and their choice, Melania has laid _ tified. 


exempt from rudenels, they have no right 


which he could have given me. 
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sin, 3 

OUR great i the, . 

5 © endeavoured to diffuſe among his femal 
readers a defire of knowledge; nor can I charge 
you, though you do not ſeem equally attentive 
to the ladies, with endeavouring to diſcourage 
them from any laudable purſuit. But however 
either he or you may excite our curioſity, you * 
have not yet informed us how it may. be gra- 
The world ſeams to have formed an 
univerſal conſpiracy againſt our underſtandings | 
our queſtions are ſuppoſed not to expect anſwers, 
our arguments are confuted with a jeſt, and we 


are treated like beings who tranſgreſs the limits 


of our nature whenever we aſpire to ſeriouſneſs 
or improvement. 

 T enquired yeſterday of gentleman nc 
for aftrogomical ſkill, what made the day long 
in ſummer, and ſhort in winter; and was told 
that nature had protracted the days in ſummer, 
leſt ladies ſhould want time to walk in the park; 
and the nights in winter, leſt they ſhould not 
have hours ſufficient to ſpend at the card- table. | 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard fuch 
information with juſt contempt, and I. deſire 


you to diſcover to this great maſter of ridicule, | 


that I was far from wanting any intelligence | 
I aſked the | 
queſtion with no other intention: than to ſet . 
him free from the neceſſity of ſdence, and give 


him an opportunity of mingling on equal 


terms with a polite aſſembly, from which, 
however uneaſy, he aguld not then eſcape, by 
a kind introduction of the only ſubject on 


bant's profit. „ &c. N gy which I believed him able to ſpeak with pro- i 
oj ; | MyS0CoLA: ax. priety. _ I am, &. _ Orxkkose. 
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well u reſtorers of polite literature, when he 
forben Publiſhed a collection of epigrams, prefixed to 
25 hen the eee ene, 
d coffee Fa | 


po OLITIAN, a name eminent among the 


{FO zuko e a W e boy. 


were „ He might defign. it this in- 
formation, either to boaſt the ęarly maturity 


ol his genius, or to conciliatę indulgengg to the/ 


e I mee ge 
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It is not uncommon for thoſe who at their fidence and deſpondency. He that ©NSages 1 
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| boſs of fame. where he purpoſed only to baſk in the calm, a 


- equalities of the ſmootheſt ſurface, will in a believe that the force of merit can be reſiſted by 


bour neceſſarily requires pauſes of eaſe and the oppoſition of thie daring, and elude the 


- monly makes us unwilling to return to labour. frigid and ſoften the obdurate, muſt reclaim 
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was his intent, it is remarked by Scaliger, that for when indolence has once entered upon ty p 
he very little promoted his own reputation, be- mind, it can ſcarcely | be diſpoſſeſſed but 90 * 
cauſe he fell below the promiſe which his firſt ſuch efforts as very few are willing to exert, 
uctions had given, and in the latter part of It is the fate of induſtry to be equally en. 

is life ſeldom equalled the fallies of his youth. dangered by miſcarriage and ſucceſs, by con. 


firſt entrance into the world were diſtinguiſhed a great undertaking with 'a falſe opinion d 


for attainments or abilities, to diſippoint the its facility, or to high conceptions of his om io 
hopes which they had raiſed, and to end in ſtrength, is eaſily diſcouraged by the firſt hin. ® 
negle&t and obſcurity that life which they drance of his advances, becauſe he had promiſ P 
began in celebrity and honour. To the long himſelf an equal and perpetual Progreſſion : 
catalogue of the - inconveniencies of old age, without impediment or diſturbance ; when ul. A 


which moral and ſatirical writers have ſo to- expected i interruptions break in upon him, he 
piouſly diſplayed, may be often added * is in the ſtate of a man furpriſed by a tempel, 


The advance of the human mind towards any ſport in the ſnallows. 
object of laudable purſuit, may be compared It is not only common to find the difficult 
to the progreſs of a body driven by à blow. of an enterprize greater, but the profit le 1 
It moves for a time with great velocity and than hope had pictured it. Youth enters th 
' vigour, but the force of the firſt impulſe is world with very happy prejudices i in her ow Ot 
_. perpetually decreaſing, and though it ſhould favour. She imagines herſelf not only certain 10 
encounter no obſtacle capable of quelling it of accompliſhing every adventure, but of ob- 11 
by a ſudden ſtop, the reſiſtance of the medium taining thoſe rewards which the accompliſhnien 
through which it paſſes, and the latent in- may deſerve. She is not eaſily perſuaded 9 


ſhort time by continued retardation wholly obſtinacy and avarice, or its luſtre darken 
over-power it. Some hindrances will be found by envy, and malignity. She has not yt 
In every road of life, but he that fixes his eyes learned that the moſt evident claims to praiſe « 10 
upon any thing at a diſtance, neceſſarily loſes preferment, may be rejected by malice again 
fight of all that fills up the intermediate ſpace, conviction, or by indolence without examins- th | 
and therefore ſets forward witn alacrity and tion; that they may be ſometimes defeated by 
confidence, nor ſuſpects a thouſand obſtacles artifices, and ſometimes overborne by > 
by which he afterwardsFinds his paſſage em- mour; that in the mingled numbers of ma- eth 
barraſſed and obſtructed. Some are indeed ſtopt Kind, many need no other provocation to en. 
t once in their career by a ſudden ſhock | cf ca- mity than tlrat they find themſelves excelled; | 
lamity, or diverted to a different direction by that others have ceaſed their curioſity, and ir d 
the croſs impulſe of ſome violent paſſion; but conſider every man who fills the mouth of r- 
far the greater part languiſh by ſlow degrees, port with a new name, as an int truder upon thei 
deviate at firſt into flight obliquities, and them- retreat, and diſturber of their repoſe ; that ſome 
ſelves ſcarcely perceive at what time their ar- are engaged i in complications of intereſt which 
dour forſook them, or when they loſt ſight of they imagine endangered by every innovation; 
their original deſign. that many yield themſelves up implicitly t 
Wearineſs and negligence are perpetually every report which hatred diſſeminates or foll 
prevailing by ſilent encroachments, aſſiſted by ſcatters ; and that whoever aſpires to the no- 
different cauſes, and not obſerved till they tice of the public, has in almoſt every mal 
cannot without great difficulty be oppoſed. La- an enemy and a rival; and muſt ſtruggle with 


relaxation, and the deliciouſneſs of eaſe com- ftratagems of the timorous, muſt quicken the | 
OL, 
We, perhaps, prevail upon ourſelves to renew perverſeneſs and inform ſtupidity. 

our attempts, but eagerly liſten to every argu- It is no wonder that when the proſpel. 
e eee of amuſement; 4 ome has . the ual. of ente 


zovation; 
licitly to 
> Or folly 
the no- 
rery man 
ggle with 
elude tht 
nicken tht 
ſt reclain 


- proſpell 


of enter 


9 
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kultivate the foil which he has, after long 1 
hour) diſcovered to de harren? He who hath' 
leaſed himſelf with anticipated praiſes, and 
expected that he ſhould meet in every place with 
patronage or friendſhip, will foon remit his” 
igour, when he finds that from thoſe who 
geſre to be conſidered as his admirers nothing 
an be hoped but cold civility, and that many 
fuſe to own his excellence, leſt they 1 ſhould be 
oo juſtly expected to reward it. 


at port to which his addreſs and fortitude 


d been employed to ſteer him, often aban- 


ns himſelf to chance and to the wind, and güde 


areleſs and idle down the current of life, 
ithout reſolution» to make another effort, 
I he is ale. A 105 11 gulph of mar- 


y. 

oben are e ts SE ame PPE 
themſelves by a contrary, fallacy. It was 
id of Hannibal, that he wanted nothing to 


to uſe it. The folly of deſiſting too ſoon 
m ſucceſsful labours, and the haſte of enjoying 
antages before they are. fecured, is often 
al to men of impetuous deſire, to men whoſe 
ciouſneſs of uncommon powers fills them 


th preſumption, and who having borne op- 
tion down before them, and left emula- 
panting behind, are early perſuaded to ima- 


e that they have reached the heights of per- 


ion, and that now being no longer in danger 


m competitors, they may pals the reſt of. 
Ir days in the eee of their e 
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pre ſhould ceaſe ; for who would perſevere to 


tions, in contemplation of their own. ſuperiority, 1 


and in attention to their own praiſes, and 


the toils and contentions of meaner beings. 
It is not fufficiently conſidered in the hour 
of exultation, that all human excellence is com- 


time and o portunities which have been allow- 
ed him ; and that he who ſtops at any point of 


- excellence is every day Goleta. g in eſtimation, 
A man, thus cut off from the DEW of 


becauſe his Improvement grows continually 
more incommenſurate to his life. Yet, as no 


man willingly quits opinions favourable to him- 


ſelf, they who have once been juſtly celebrated, 
imagine that they ſtill have the ſame pretenſions 


to regard, and ſeldom: perceive” the dimitiution 


of their character while there is time to reco- 


look uncancerned from iheir eminence upon 


parative; that no man performs much but in 
| proportion to what others accompliſh, or to, the 


ver it. Nothing then remains but mesures 


and remorſe; for if the ſpendthrift's poverty be 
embittered by the reflection that he once was 


e completion of his martial virtues, but 
at when he gained victory he ſhould know - 


ed by remembering that he once had luſtre 


F 
| aft mea action. He that never 
extends his view beyond the praiſes or rewards © + 
| of wen, will be dejefied by negleſt and eu-, 
or infatuated by.-honours and applauſe. But 


the conſideration. that life is only - depoſited 
in his hands to be employed in ob 1 , 
to a maſter who will regard his endeavours; 


not his fucceſs, would have preferyed him 
from trivial elations and diſcouragements, and 


enabled him to proceed with conftancy and 
cheerfulneſs, neither: enreated- hy panty 


ou nor e by cenſure. * 


Fae ©» . 
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„ tie brave, or wiſe, or great, | 
ous Hs; E. er yet had happineſs complete; 
1 8 Nor Peleus, grandſon of the ſy, 
Nor Cadmus, ſcap d the ſhafts of pain, 
| 5 favour d by the pow'rs on Haghs 
With ev ty bliſs that man can gain. 


T HE eee Rs tele the taſk 
of reconciling mankind to their preſent 
tate, and relieving the diſcontent produced by 
the various diſtribution of terreſtrial advantages, 
frequently remind us that we Judge too haſtily | 
of good and evil, that we. view. only the ſu- 
perficies of life, and determine of the whole 
by a very ſmall part; and that in the con- 
dition of men it frequently happens, that 
grief and anxiety lie hid under the golden robes 
of proſperity, and the gloom of calamity is 
cheered by ſecret radiations of hope and com- 
fort; as in the works of nature the bog is ſome- 
times covered with flowers, and the mine con- 
. - cealed in the barren craggs. 
None but thoſe who have Ct tha art of 
fubjecting their ſenſes as well as reaſon to hy- 
pothetical ſyſtems, can be perſuaded. by the 
. _ moſt ſpecigus. rhetorician that the lots of life 
are equal; yet it cannot be denied that every 
one has his peculiar pleaſures and vexations, 
that external accidents operate variouſly upon 
different minds; and that no man can exactly 
judge from his own ſenſations, what another 
would feel in the ſame circumſtances. 

If the general diſpoſition of things be efimat- 
ed by the repreſentation which every one makes 
of his own ſtate, the world muſt be conſidered 
as the abode of ſorrow and miſery ; for how 

; few” can forbear to relate their troubles and 


their diſtreſſes? If we judge by the account 


. which may be obtained of gvery man's fortune 
from others, it may be concluded, thai we are 
all placed in an elyſian region, overſpread with 
tha luxuriance of plenty, and fanned by the 
7 breezes of felicity ; ; ſince fearcely 15 com- 
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of ſociety has its cant of lamentation, lich 
_ underſtood or regarded by none but them 


rate. 


half the commercial world, aſſembles the mi 


day from every other pleaſure or employ mei 


guiſhed, as an amuſement which can propd 
raiſe ne ither j Joy nor ſorr OW, and though it ml 


to his eſtate, who never grieved but at 2. 
| mortgage, or entered a company but to malt 


ings known among the polite and gay by? 


i 4 5 % » 1 | E - I : x 8 


Paxv, 


plaint is uttered 'without conflrie- from tha 
that hear it, and almoſt all are allowed to hn 
obtained a proviſion at leaſt adequate to thi 
virtue or their underſtanding, to poſſeſs ein 
more than they deſerve or more than they en 
Me are either born with ſuch diſſimilitude i 
temper and inclination, or receive ſo many 
our ideas and opinions from the ſtate of lik 
which we are engaged, that the griefs and an 
of one part of mankind ſeem to the otheh 
pocriſy, folly, and affectation. Every di 


and every part of life has its uneaſineſſes, vid 
| thoſe who do not feel them will not comnib 
An event which ſpreads diſtraction of 


ing companies in councils and committth 
and ſhakes the nerves of a thouſand ſtockjobbn 
is read by the landlord and the farmer with i 
gid indifference. An affair of love, which fl 
the young breaft with inceſſant alternation 
hope and fear, and ſteals away the niglt u 


regarded by them whoſe paſſions time has e 
be ſuſfered to fill the vacuity of an idle mom 
ſhould always give way to prudence or inter 


He that never had any other deſire . 
fill a cheſt with money, or to add anothe 


bargain, would be aſtoniſhed to hear of 


denomination! of wits, 


« 


How would be f 


A 
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h add or grin with contempt, at * Se e theſe fayourites &f nature, ticks . 
-ntion of beings © <who have no wiſh but to  unacquainted with toi and danger, felicity muſt 
eak what was never ſpoken” before; who, if have fired her reſidende; they muſt know only 
ey happen to inherit wealth, 99 he exhauſt | the changes of more vivid or more gentle joys; 

ir patrimonies in treating thoſe who will hear | their life muſt always move either to the ſlow or 
em talk; and if they are poor, negle& op- ſprightly melody of the lyre of gladneſs; ; they 
rtunities of improving their fortunes for the can never. aſſemble but to pleafure, or retire but 
eaſure of making. others | laugh? How lowly | 70 peace. 

zuld he believe that there are men who would Such would be the . of every man Cho 
ther loſe a legacy than the reputation of 4 | ſhould: hover at a diſtance round the world, and 
Rich; who think it leſs diſgrace to want mo- know it only by conjecture and ſpeculation. 
than repartee; whom the vexation of hav- But experience will ſoon diſcover how eaſily 

g been foiled in a conteſt of raillery is ſome - thoſe are diſguſted who have been made nice OT 
es ſufficient to deprive of ſleep; and who would plenty, and tender by indulgence. He will 
em it a lighter evil to miſs a profitable bargain - ſoon ſee to how many dangers power is expoſed. 


55 


u thi F fome accidental delay, than not to have - , which has no other guard than youth and. beau- 
* aght of a ſmart reply till the time of producing ty, and how eaſily that tranquility | is moleſted 5 
tn U was paſt? How little would he ſuſpect that this which can only be {ſmoothed with the ſongs of: 


id of idleneſs and frolick enters every aſſem- flattery. It is impoſſible to ſupply wants as faſt 
with a beating boſom, like a litigant on the ds an idle imagination may be able to form 


8 eile 


* y of deciſion, and revolyes the probability of ap- them, or to remove all inconveniencies | by which a 
many auſe with the anxiety of a conſpirator whole fate elegance refined into impatience may be offend- 


pends upon the next night; 2 and at the hour of ed. None are fo hard to pleaſe as thoſe 12329731 


f lie l 1 
tirement he carries home, under a ſhew. of airy ſatiety of pleafure makes weary of themſelves; — 


nd c | | 
"ther gligence, a heart lacerated, with envy, or de- nor any ſo readily provoked, as thoſe Who . w_— 
ry d eſſed with diſappointment ; andi immures bim- been ay. 5 courted with an emulation of © civi- 

which i fin his cloſet, that he may diſencumber his lity. Gi 5 

mſchs; mory at leiſure, review the Progreſs, of. the There are indeed ſome ſirokes v whi ich hy 0 

-s, wh y, ſtate with accuracy his lofs or gain of re- envy. of fate aims immediately at the 


commit 
tion off 


tation, and examine. the ut of his earn The miſtreſs of Catullus wept for her ir b. I 
elk ts row many centuries ago, and lap-doge will "be | 


LA 1 


the ul Vet more remote from common ee ſometimes ſick in the preſent age. The mol | 
mmi the numerous and reſtleſs anxieties, by which faſhionable brocade is ſubject to ſtains 12 pin 0 
-kjobbth ale happineſs ,; is partieularly diſturbed.” A ner, the prſde of Bruſſels, may be torn by. A 4 


tary philoſopher would imagine ladies born careleſs waſher; a picture may drop from 2 f 
th an exemption from care and forrow,. lulled watch; or the triumph of a new ſuit may be i in 7 S 
perpetual quict, and feaſted, with unmingled terrupted on the firſt day of i its enjoyment, . and 5 . +0 | 
alure; for what can interrupt, the content of all dittinctions of dreſs une | ec] N obſiterated | 1 
oſe upon whom one age has laboured after an- by a general mourning, 2 10 * 8 Wo RE 3 4 
per to confer honours, and accumulate. immu- Such is the ſtate of every FEY every "fox nd 1 


within 
which fl 
nations d 
night i 
oyment, 


has ei | 
n prope ties; thoſe. to whom rudeneſs. is infamy, every condition; all have their cares, either i m 
oh it u d inſult ! is cowardice, whoſe: eye commands nature or > LG, folly : 9 2 and y whoever, th __ | 


e brave, and whoſe ſmiles: faften, the ſvere,; finds bimſelf inclined to \gnvy.; another, 
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r inc em the. 8 travels to 7 „ the; 1 05 5 member that be knows: not the tal 9 1 
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w. c. TUESDAY, JUNE 35; 1147. 
Ed oh ds Og . t, © nunc, Dedate, dizit, Ont ROS 7 „ to 
wool adi 67 1 lle 5 raue iran 1 paſſe pure Mine. SOD" rol 
voils ©; Sorts Mer tellus notre; nec hater and fag. Pas e BRL e 

Neſtat iter coelo: egelo tentabimus ir. ple « 

| Da A e coepto, PR ne ; : ga 

: orm. e latte 

| Now, Dedalus, bejol, „las abr ee eee ag 

A taſt proportion d to thy mighty mind! ne uliat 

Uconquer'd bars on earth and fea.withftandy © © (1 ad 

Nine, Minos, is the main, and thine the lnnd. | {3 ”_ 

lp Tue ſkies are open—let us try the ſties- | jad 


Forgive, great Fove, the daring entering. 
© ORALISTS, like other writers, inſtead 


of caſting their eyes abroad in the living 
world, and endeavouring to form maxims of 
practice and new hints of theory, content their 


curioſity with that ſecondary knowledge which 


books afford, and think themſelves entitled to 
reyerence by 2 new arrangement of an ancient 
fyſtem, or new illuſtration of eſtabliſned prin- 
| ciples. The fage precepts of the firſt inſtruc- 
tors of the world are tranſmitted from age to 
age with little variation, and echoed from one 
author to another not perhaps without ſome 
loſs of their original for ce at every repercuſſion. 


5 know not whether any other reaſon than 5 


- this idleneſs of imitation can be af igned for 
7M at uniform and conſtant partiality, by which 
ome vices have hitherto eſcaped cenſure, and 
bone virtues wanted recommendation; nor can 


I * why elfe we have been warned only 


art of our enemies, while the reft have 
ſuffered to ſteal upon us without notice 


Ex 1 heart has on one ſide been doubly for- 


| tified, and laid open on the other to the 1 incur- 
fions of error, and the ravages of vice. 
2 thong the favourite topicks of moral decla- 


ion, $5 be numbered the miſcarriages of 

2 
woo and © dur power. Every page of every phi- 
5 oy pher is 1s crowded with exam amples of temerity 
a funk under burthens which the laid upon 


* She ed. 8 
Their remarks are too juſt to "he diſputed, 


and too ſalutary to be rejected; but there is 


likewiſe ſome danger left timorous prudence 


ſhould be inculcated till courage and enterprize 


come more uſeful to mankind. 


: nature, or the impreſſions of precept, the dari 


' boldneſs, and the folly of attempts 


xerielf, and called out enemies to. battle * ceeaſily be diſcovered, and fa little "beaten, f 


| condutt Uenind Hike been, that Whenever lid 


are wholly 1 repreſſed, and the mind congeale; 1 
perpetual inactivity by the fatal influence 
frigorifick wiſdom. 

Every man ſhould, idbed; eapefully compa 
his force with his undertaking ; for though 
ought hot to live only for our own fakes, al 
though therefore danger or difficulty ſhould mt 
be avoided merely becauſe we may expoſe on 
ſelves to miſery or diſgrace; yet it may be jul 
required of us, not to throw aw ay our ln 
upon inadequate and hopeleſs deſigns, ſince 
might, by a juſt eſtimate of our a abilities, 


There is an irrational contempt of day 
which approaches nearly to the folly, if u 
the guilt of ſuicide; there is a ridiculous pet 
verance in impracticable ſchemes, which is ji 
ly puniſhed with 1 ignominy and reproach. I 
in the wide regions of probability, which 0 
the proper province of prudence and elefin 
there i is always room to deviate on either fide 
rectitude without ruſhing againſt apparent i. 
ſurdity; and according to the "inclinations 


and the cautious may move in different dire 
without touching upon raſhneſs or cor dice, 
That there is a middle path which it is en 
man's duty to find, and to keep, is unanima 
confeſſed; but it is likewiſe acknowledged, ti 
this middle path is fo narrow, that it cin 


there are no certain marks by oe 
followed; the care; therefore, of all thoſe w 


cline i into eg they ſhould tend toy 
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| It FRY indeed, raife no wonder that temerity _ lace for doubt and hefitation, TOR difdence 
is been generally cenſured; for it is one d is bloed in dhe fonſe of danger, or over- 
e vices with which few can be charged, and - whehiwed: by ſome reſiſtleſs paſſion. We then 
which therefore great numbers are ready to con- ſoon Uiſcover, that difficulty is, for the moſt 
Jemn, It is the vice of noble-and wage part, the daughter of idleneſs; that the obſtacles 
inds, the exuberance of magnanimity, and with which our way Tee to be obſtructed 


egarded with much tenderneſs, becauſe it never becauſe we durſt not advance to a cloſe exami- 


mbecility which is commonly neceſſary to con- termine without experience how much ee 
late compaſſion. But if the ſame attention I may endure, or perſeverance perform. 

}:d been applied to the ſearch of arguments But whatever pleaſure may be found in the 
ainſt the folly of preſuppoſing impoſſibilities „ review of diſtreſſes when art or courage has ſur- 
bad anticipating fruſtration, I know not whe- mounted them, few will be perſuaded to wiſh 
er many would not have been rouſed to uſe- chat chey may be awakened by want or terror 


ll 
0 


pudence with timidity, never ventured to ex- one fhould therefore endeavour to invigorate 
en leſt they ſhould unfortunately fall. © © himfaf by reaſon and reflection, and determine 


ompr 
1h u 
es, al 
uld mt 
ſe our 
ve full 
ur lint 
ſince w 
ies, 


en that of others, and that diſtinction will repoſited in him, before the hour of exigence 
denaps aſſiſt us in fixing the juſt limits of cau- comes upon him, and compulſion ſhall torture 
ion and adventurouſneſs. In an undertaking him to. diligence. It is below the dignity of a 
tha: involves the bappineſs or the ſafety of- reaſonable being to owe that ſtrength to neceiſi- 
may, we have certainly no right to hazard ty which ought always to act at the call of 
mon than is allowed by thoſe who partake the choice, or to need any other motive to induſtry 
langr; but where only ourſelves i can ſuffer by than the deſire of performing his duty. 


arroy limits; and ſil leſs is the .reproach of be wanting to him who conſiders how much life 


| dag by ine, and only one be incommoded by fai- diſciplined, uninſtructed nature. Whatever has 

7 n e. . % bean effected for convenience or elegance, while 

f 4 Met are . Saas” to bear pr ecepts it was yet unknown, was believed impoſſible ; | 
18 ju 


by whih eaſe is. favoured; and a1 no reſentment and therefore would never have been attempted, 
s raiſd by general repreſentations of human had not ſome, more daring than, the reſt, adven- 
folly, een in thoſe who are ' molt eminently; jea- tured, to bid defiance to prejudice and cenſure. 
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it is ent 


without cluctance, that vain man is ignorant fame labour would be rewarded with the 
ff his on weakneſs, and therefcre frequently ſucceſs 105 There are qwalities i in the products of 


pliſh ; bu it ou ht Ukewife to be remembe 


hat a mn is no leſs i ignorant of his own pow. every. man to endeavour that ſometlüng may be 
uh and üght Perhap s have accompliſhed. a added by his induſtry to the hereditary aggre- 


r. ardice reſtrined him from attempting. 10 much can indeed be the lot of few, but to ada 
12 3 ] It is obkved in the golden verſes, of Pha, ſomething, however little, every one may hope; 
P 4 ns thats power 3 Is - never far from necel- and. of eyery honeſt endeavour, it as certain, 
aten, WHINE ity.” Th "vigour of the human, mind thay home; unſue ne 9 
io OY. * IRS! there, is 5. longer any ß 8 oy 


the ebullition of genius; and is therefore not were , only phantoms, which we believed real, | 


Watters us by that appearance of ſoftneſs and mation; and we learn that it is impoſſible to de- 


füneſs, who, having been taught to confound to the conviction of their own abilities. Every 


lt is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh our own intereſt to exert the latent force that nature may have . 


miſcrriage, we are not confined within ſuch Reflections that may drive away deſpair cannot 


emeity, * numbers Will receive advantage is now advanced beyond the ſtate of naked, un- 


ous of comparative reputation, we confeſs, Nor is there yet any reaſon to doubt that the 


preſumes to attempt what he can never accom- nature yet undiſcovered, and combinations i in the 
ers of art yet untried. It is the duty af 


Fg 


houſand eſigns, Which the prejudices of cow- gate of knowledge and happineſs. To add 
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V. CXXX.. SATURDAY. JUNE 15 1 ES nite wid of to 
N ; - Non fic grata novo were decentia ww. et , tic 
Y _ /Eftatis calidæ diſpoliat vapor, „„ da 
Us Se vit ſolſtitio cum medins dies : „ ha 
, fulgar teneris qui radiat genis 5 e eee of 
151 5 Momento rapitur, Waere, ad Tn 8 5 wi 
ann BED £6: 6] \ Form ſpolium corporis abftuit. OR, oat | ha 
bot gur! 3: Res eft forma fugax. ee Low, {o1 
mafic» {36 i +» Confidat fragili; 10 N | ot! 
: e ie K .- SENECA, WG 
Zi ee 1 bol 
. e FE c The ſpring” s frail beauty fades away, | me 
ee - Than anguiſh and decay conſume .. dif 
. The ſmiling virgin s roſy bloom. Pe) 
| | Some beauty' $ ſnatch'd each day, each hour z mo 
a For beauty i is a : flecting flow 8 I'v 
2 Nen how. can wiſdom e' er confide 8 che 
F . el 5 momentary pride ? " | : the 
E | Fire ron. 55 | fan 
& ms | : other defect than a cloudy complexion, or f. pra 
| 10 THE RAMBLER. | Proportionate f ; and therefore contfn pre 
" "SIR, plated me as. an aſſemblage of all that cul 4 
| 1 fg} have very lately obſerved, that i in the raiſe envy or deſire, and pr edicted with trum. wit 
. numerous ſubdiviſions of the world, every phant fondneſs the extent of my conqyttt as 
claſs and order of mankind have joys and ſor. and the number of x my. ſlaves. . the 
Tows of their own ; we all ſeel hourly pain and x She never mentioned any of my yo af 2. wat 
pleaſure e from events which paſs 1 unheeded before quaintance before me, but to remark howinuck * 
other eyes, but can ſcarcely communicate our they fell below my perfection; how one roul thic 
perceptions to minds preoccupied by different have had a fine face but that her eyes rer(with- yea 
objects, any more than the delight of well-dif- out luſtre ; how another truck the ſigh at1 ma 
poſed colours or harmonious ſounds can be im- diſtance, but wanted my hair and teqh at a bis 
parted to much as want the Ende of hearing or nearer view; another diſgraced an elegqt ſuape har 
of ſight. c with | a brown kin; ſome had ſhort fingrs, and play 
wo + T am fo ſtrongly Re of the juſtneſs of others dimples i in a wrong place, 8 5 1 ner, 
- this'remark, and have on ſo many occaſions diſ- As ſhe Ra, no happineſs nor drang / 
covered with how little attention pride looks | but from beauty, ſh e thought nothing ut beat- thou 
upon calamity of which ſhe thinks herſelf not in ty worthy of her care; and her mate nal kind- Lifter 
danger, and indolence liſtens to complaint when neſs Was chiefly | ECTS in contfrances b pliſh 
It is not echoed by her own. remembrance, that protect me from any accident that ight de. in ſe 
| though I am about to lay the occurterices of my face me with a ſcar, or ſtain, me wit] a freckle: para 
Affe before you, I queſtion whether you will con- the never thought me ſufficiently aded fron on 2 
deſtend to peruſe my narrative, or without the the ſun, or ſcreened from. the fg She was f. moſt 
| del of raged female ſpeculariſt be able to under- vere or indulgent with no ather tention that She. 
A!!! e the preſervation of my form 3 ſh excuſed m mea 
I Was ut a beauty. From the dawn of from work, leſt 1 ſhould learn to ing down m to ch 
le 1 had my regard turned wholly” upon head, or harden my finger with "needle; i orna 
myfelf, nor can recolle& any thing earlier than ſnatched away my book, becauſe young lady u frien 
praiſe and admiration. My mother, whoſe face the neighbourhood had made tf eyes red vl WW dre; 
had luckily advanced her to a condition above reading by a candle; but ſhe wd ſcarcely fu with 
her birth, thought no evil fo great as deformi- fer meto eat, leſt I ſhould 70 y ſhape, nor — 
ty. Slfe had not the 880 of imagining any walk leſt J ſhould * my a e with a ſpran lutw 

4 RN 
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At night 138 Wen pepe Bae head 
to foot, leſt I ſhould have ſuffered- any: diminu- 
tion of my charms in the adventures of the 
day; and was never permitted to ſleep till 1 
had paſſed through the coſmetick diſcipline, part 

of which was à regular luſtration performed 
with bean- flower water and May-dews ;/ my 
hair was perfumed with variety of unguents, by / 
ſome of which it was to ba thickened, and by 


was ſecured by medicinal gloves, and my 
boſom rubbed with a pomade prepared by my 
mother, of virtue to diſcuſs n and clear 
diſcclorations. | 

I was end up early; becauſe the 
morning air gives a freſhneſs to the cheeks ; but 
I was placed behind a curtain in my mother's 
chamber, becauſe the neck is eaſily tanned. by 
the riſing ſun. I was then dreſſed with a thou- 


praiſes, and triumphed in the compliments and 
prognoſtications of all who approached me. 
My mother was not ſo much prepoſſeſſed 
with an opinion of my natural excellencies 
as not to think ſome cultivation neceſſary to 
their completion. She took care that I ſhould 
want none of the accompliſhments included in 
female education, or conſidered neceſſary 1 in fa- 
ſhionable life. I was looked upon in my ninth. 
year as the chief ornament of the dancing- 
maſter's ball ; and Mr. Ariet uſed to reproach 
bis other Gholary with my perfcrmances on the 
harpſichord, At twelve I was remarkable for 
playing my cards with great clegance of man- 
ner, and accuracy of judgment. | 
At laſt the time came when my mother 


lified to diſplay in the open world thoſe accom- 
pliſhments, which had yet only been diſcovered 
in ſelect parties, or domeſtick aſſemblies. Pre- 


on a publick night, which the conſidered as the 
mcR.1 important and critieal moment of my life. 
She. cannot he charged with neglecting any 
meang of recommendation, or leaving any thing 
to chance which prudence could aſcertain. Every 
ornament was tried in every poſitton, every 
friend was confulted about the colour of my 
dreſz, and the mantuamakers were harrrafſed 
vith directions and alterations. 

At laſt the night arrived frum een my 
ba ke was to be pekoned. T was dreſſed 


— 
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others to be curled... The ſoftneſs" of! my hands 


fortune of a girl like me. 
proſecute my victories, and time would certainly 


thought me perfect in my exerciſes, and qua- 


parations were therefore made for iny appearance 


and ſent out to e n- ee beat- 
ing like that of an old knight · errant at his 


firſt ſally. Scholars have told me of a Spartan 
matron, Who, when ſhe armed her ſor for 
battle, bade him bring back his ſhield, or be 
brouglit upon it. My venerable parent diſmiſſ- 


ed me to à field, in her opinion of equal 
glory, with a command to fliew: that 1 'was 
her Ay" and 2 to return nn 2 
lover. * 


. like: other ahead = 


| avelties with 3 tunmit ef | applinſs.- Bey 


. man who valued hiniſelf upon the graces of 
his perſon, or the elegance of his addreſs, 
crowded about me, 
tended for my notice. I was' delightfully fa- 


and wit and ſplendor. con- 


tigued with inceſſant civilities, which were made 
more pleaſing by the apparent envy of | thoſe 


whom my preſence expoſed to, neglects and 
ſand precautions, and again heard my own 


returned with an attendant equal in rank and 
wealth to my utmoſt wiſhes, and from this time 


ſtood in the firſt rank of beauty, was followed 


by gazers in the Mall, celebrated in the papers 


of the day, imitated by all who endeavoured 


to riſe into faſhion, and cenſured / by thoſe | 


whom age or diſappointment forced to retire. 


My mother, who pleaſed herſelf with the Rag 
of ſeeing my exaltation, dreſſed me with all 
the exuberance of finery ; and when I repreſented 


to her that a fortune might be expected propor- 


tionate to my appearance, told me that ſhe ſhould 
ſcorn the reptile who could enquire after 'the 


bring me a captive who might deſerve jhe: bo- 


: Nour of being e enchained for ever. 


My lovers were indeed ſo numerous, hat 
I had no other care than that of determin- 


ing to whom I ſhould ſeem to give the pre- 


' ference. 


But having been ſteadily and in- 
duſtriouſy inſtructed to preſerve my heart from 
any impreſſions which might hinder me from 


conſulting my intereſt, I acted with leſs as. 


raſſment, becauſe my choice was regulated by 


| principles more clear and certain than the ca- 
price of approbation. When I had ſingled 
out one from the reſt as more worthy of en- 
couragement, I proceeded in my meaſures by 
the rules of art; and yet when the ardour 
of the firſt vilits' was ſpent, generally found a 
unden Seelen of Ty influence ; * felt. . 
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She adviſed me to 


\ . 
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los and evlivon eanverſation, and; could. 
not but falpe that my mind failed in per- 
forming the promiſes of my face. This opi- 
nion was ſoon confirmed by obe of my lovers, 
who married Lavinia with leſs' beauty and for- 
tune than mine, becauſe he thought a wiſe . 
duscht to have qualities which might make her 
' amiable when her bloom was paſt. 

The vanity of my mother would not Caffer 
her to diſcover any defect in one that had. been 
formed by her inſtructions, and had all the ex- 
cellence which ſhe herſelf could boaſt. She told 


me that nothing ſo much hindered the advance 


ment of women as literatuxe and wit, which 
generally frightened away thoſe that could make 
the beſt ſettlements, and drew about them a 
needy tribe of poets and philoſophers, that filled 
their heads with wild notions of content, and 
contemplation,” 'and virtuous obſcurity. She 
therefore enjoined me to improve my minuet 
ſtep with a new French dancing-maitc 
wait the event of the next birth-night. | 
L Thad now almoſt compleated my nineteenth 
year: if my charms had loſt any of their ſoft- 
neſs, it was more than compenſated by additional 
dignity ; ; and if the attractions of innocence were 


der, and 


. : ; * 


impaired, their place was wied by 
arts of allurement. I was therefore pro, 


ing for a newattack, without any abatemen; ( 


my confidence, when, in the midſt of my 


and ſchemes, I Was ſeiagd hx that & dreadfy 


malady which has fo often put a. ſudden end b 
tha tyranny of beauty. I recayered. my hejj 
after a long confinement z_ hut when I looky 
again on that face which had been often ful 
with tranſport at its own reflection, and ſy | 
that Lhad learned to value, all that I had eh. 
deavoured to improve, all that had procur 
me honours or praiſes, irrecoyerably deſtroyel, 
I ſunk at once into melancholy and deſpond. 
ence. My pain was not much conſoled d 


. alleviated by my mother, who grieved that I hu 


not loſt my life together with my beauty; al 
declared, that ſhe thought a young woman, d. 


veſted of her charms, had nothing for whid 
thoſe who loved her . . to ſave her fra 
the grave. | 
Having thus. contigued: my ab to the 
period from which my life togk a new cout, 
I ſhall conclude it in another letter, if by 
publiſhing this you ſhew any regard for tk 
eee of, S, — STR 
| Vicrou 


N 


do cxxxl. TESA, ; JUNE us, v1 51. | 


Faris accede dei iſque, 


Et cole felices ; miſeras fuge. pI cælo 


Ut diftant, Ramma mr 9 recto. 


Stilt follow where * fates invite ; 3 


Lucax. 


Careſs thie happy and the wretched flight. 85 
. . Sooner ſhall jarring elements unite, OT 
Than rat with Sain, than intereſt * with right. | 


\ 


RE is 8 any ieee in which, 
amidſt the innumerable varieties of incli- 
nation that nature or accident have ſcattered 
in the world, we ſind greater numbers concur- 
ring than in the wiſh for riches; a wiſh indeed 
ſo prevalent, that it may be anifinnd as uni- 
verſal and tranſcendental, as the deſire in which 


all other ee ene 


the various which actuate mankind 
are only ſubordinate ſpecies and different modi. 


 keations. 


| Walkie goat center of inclination, 


„ F. Lewis. 


| as point to dich all minds preſerve : an ions 
riable tendency,. from which they afterward 


diverge in numberleſs directions. Whatever i. 
the remote or ultimate deſign, the immediate 
care is to be rich; and in whatever enjoyment 


ve intend finally to acquieſce, we ſeldom con- 


ſider it as attainable but by the means of mone): 
Of wealth therefore all unanimouſly confeſs the 
value, * here: any ets: but abow 


the uſe. 


No deſire can be d which 1 0 40 - 


ao gratify,. — 


— = 


plendid equipage or numerous dependants a in 
fined praiſe or popular acclamations, in the 
cumulation of curioſities or the revels of Jux- 
| „in ſplendid edifices or wide plantations, 
uſt (till either by birth, or acquiſition poſſeſs 
ches. They may be conſidered as the ele- 
ental principles of pleaſure, which may be 


d neceſſary ſubſtance, of which only the form 
left to be adjuſted by choice. ; 
The neceſſity of riches being thus apparent, it 
not wonderful that almoſt every mind has been 


ultitudes have vied in arts by which life is. fur- 
ed with accommodations, and which therefore 
ankind may reaſonably be expected to reward. 

It had indeed been happy, if this pr edomi- 
ant appetite had operated only i in concurrence 
ith virtue, by influencing none but thoſe who 
ere zealous to deſerve what they were eager to 
eſs, and had abilities to improve their own 
rtunes by contributing to the eaſe or happi- 
ſs of others. 
erit would then have been the ſame, and ſuc- 


proof of excellence, _ _ 
But we do. not find that any of the wiſhes 


attainment. Many envy and defire wealth, 
ho can never procure it by honeſt induſtry or 
ful knowledge. They therefore turn their 
res about to examine what other methods can 
found of gaining that which none, however 
potent or worthleſs, will be content to want. 

A little enquiry will diſcover that there are 
arer ways to profit than through the intrica- 
es of art, or up the ſteeps of labour; what 
dom and virtue ſcarcely receive at the cloſe 
life, as the recompence of long toil and re- 
, inn btilty and diſnoneſty by more expeditious and 
mpendious meaſures : the wealth of credulity 
| an open prey to falſehood; and the poſſeſſi- 
s of ignorance and itbecility:: are eaſily ſtolen 


terer 1 


m con- ized by the gripe of unreſiſted violence. 

It is likewiſe not hard to diſcover; that 
hes always. procure protection for themſelves, 
at they dazzle the eyes of enquiry, divert the 
lerity of purſuit, ' or appeals . the ferocity of 


ngeance, When 19 8 Yau” is rumen 
vol. l. 1.5 1 = 
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mbined with endleſs diverſity ; as the eſſential . | 


pployed in endeavours to acquire them ; that 


To have riches and to have 


ſs might reaſonably have been conſidered as 


men keep a ſtated proportion to their powers 


ated efforts, is brought within the reach of 


ray by the conveyances of ſecret artifice, or 


mY 3 *. 2 ; * x 3 Qq. : 8 1 : 
d & _ o_ * . 1 
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known to have large poſſeſſions, very few think | 


it requiſite, to enquire by what practices they 
were obtained; the reſentment of mankind | 


_ rages only againit the ſtruggles of feeble and ti- 


morous corruption ; but when it has ſurmount- 
ed the firſt oppoſition, it is afterwards fup- 
ported by favour, and animated by applauſe. | . 
The proſpect of gaining ſpeedily what is ar- 
dently deſired, and the certainty of obtaining 
by every aecceſſion of advantage an addition of 
ſecurity, have ſo. far prevailed upon the paſſions | 
of mankind, that the peace of life is deſtroyed 
by a. general and inceſſant ſtruggle for riches. 
Tt is obſerved of gold, by : an old. epigrammatiſt, 
that to have it is 10 be in fear, and'to want it 
is to be'in ſorrow. There is no condition which 
is not diſquieted either with the care of gaining 8 
or of keeping money; and the race of man may 
be divided in a political eſtimate between thoſe 
who are practiſing fraud, and choſe who are 
repelling 1 it. 

If we conſider the preſent ſtate of the n 
it will be found, that all confidence is loſt 
among mankind, that no man ventures to act, 
where money can be endangered, upon the faitn 
of another. It is impoſſible to ſee the long 
ſcrolls in which every contract is included, with 
all their appendages of ſeals and atteſtation, 
without wondering at the depravity of thoſe 
beings, who muſt be reſtrained from violation 


of promiſe by ſuch formal and publick eviden- 


ces, and precluded from equivocation and 
ſubterfuge by ſuch  pun&ilious © minuteneſs. 


Among all the ſatires to which folly and wick. 


edneſs have given occaſion, none is equally {e- 
-vere with a bond or a ſettlement. 3 : 
Of the various arts by which riches. may be | 

obtained, the greater, part. are at the firſt view 

irreconcilable - with the laws: of virtue; ſome 
are openly flagitious, and practiſed not only _ 
in negleét, but in defiance of faith and juſtice; 
and the reſt are on every ids fo entangled with 
dubious tendencies, and ſo beſet, with perpe- 
tual temptations, that very few, even of thoſe 8 
who are not yet abandoned, are able to pre- 


ſerve their innocence, or can produce any other 


claim to pardon than that they have deyiated 
ns the right: leſs, than others, and have on- bs 
er and more diligently. endeavoured to return. 
One of the chief characteriſticks of the 
enen a of the age in ah, neither care 


3 FLY 
* 


* ——U— — — 


8 
* 
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community of poſſeſſions : rife and fraud were 


| totally excluded, and every turbulent paſſion 


was ſtilled by plenty and equality. Such were 


indeed happy times, but ſuch times can return 
Community of poſſeſſion muſt in- 


no mor S. 


:lude ſpontaneity of production; for what is 


obtained by labour will be of right the proper- 
ty of him by whoſe labour it is gained. And 
. while a rightful claim to pleaſure or to afflu- 


ence muſt be pr ocured either by ſlow induſtry 
or uncertain hazard, there will always be mul- 
titudes whom- cowardice or impatience incite 
to more ſafe and more ſpeedy methods, who 
1 ive to pluck the fruit without cultivating the 


tree, and to ſhare the advantages of victory 


without partaking the danger of the battle. 
In later ages, the conviction of the danger 
to which virtue is expoſed while the mind con 


„ une open to the influence of riches, has deter- 


mined many to vows of pages! poverty; 
No. CXXXII. 


ue mind of mortals, in perverſeneſs ftrong, 
 Imibibes ___ dire docility the Wrong. 2 5 


| TO THE RAMBLER 
* MR. RAMBLER, 
Was bred a ſcholar, avid after the full 
courſe of education, found it neceſſary 
to employ for the ſupport of life that learn- 


ing which I had almoſt exhauſted my little 
fortune in acquiring. The lucrative profeſſi- 
ons drew my regard with equal attraction; 
each preſented ideas which excited my curioſity, 
and each impoſed duties which. e wad 
e noe ; 


There is no temper more einde to 


_ "Intereſt than deſultory application and unlimit- 
ed enquiry, by which the deſires are held in a 


bebe 


equipoiſe, and the mind fluctuates 
between different purpoſes without determi- 


1 arten. 1 had books of every king round me, 1 
anong Which I divided my time as caprice or 
a I often ſpent the firſt hours | 
„ide day in confidering to what ſtudy I ſhould 
vote the reſt; and at laſt ſnatched up an au- 


ruer chat lay * the _—_ er 19 fed | 


— 


THE Au LER. 
5 danger had intruded on 3 is the 


venience, and ſo much more eaſily obtainelh 
cured from yielding to the continual impul 


changeable and eternal motives. 
turn the intellectual balance, when wrig 
only againſt reputation; but will he light al 


with juſtice, 1 and piety. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1781. | el 


Dociles initandis 
Turpihus ac pravis omnes ſumus. 


anxiety of irreſolution, and the gloominc 


bly leſs, till I was rouſed from my lit 
flumber by a creditor, whoſe importunity oi tte 
ed me to pacify him with ſo large a ſum, fi 
what' remained was not ſufficient to ſuppot® 
more than eight months. I hope you * 0 Wh 
reproach me with avarice or cowndic, i 
| acknowledge that I now thought myſelf in d knc 
ger of diſtreſs, and obliged. to. endeavour 0 d ma 
ſome certain competence. 


they have fuppreſtea ackre by cutting of th 
poſſibility of pratification, and. ſecured thy 
peace by deſtroying the enemy whom they l 
no hope of reducing to quiet ſubjection. Jy 
by debarring themſelves from evil, they hin 
reſcinded many opportunities of good; thy 
have tod often ſunk into inactivity and uſeg 5 
neſs; and though they have forborn to inju I 
ſociety, have not fully paid their contribution 
to its happineſs. 

While riches are ſo neceſſary to "Sivfen col 


crimes than virtues, the mind can only het. 
of covetouſneſs by the preponderation of w 


Gold wl 


ineffectual when the oppoſite ſcale is chat 


Jov. 


to a e , Gar deliverance from t 


ſolitude. ; 
Thus my little * grew. impercy 


There have been heroes of negligence Ippreſ 


have laid the price of their laſt acre in a dran . If for 


and, without the leaſt interruption af il 


tranquillity or abatement of their expence s in 
ken out one piece aſter another, till ther 
no more remaining. 
ſuch dignity of imprudence, or 
aboye the cares and neceſſities of life: Ide 
: * engaged my- friends to to prod 


— A 


But I. was not bon 
or ſuch erat 


— 


e a little employment, which might ſet me 


lvantage. 
My friends were ſtruck with honeſt ſolici- 


le, and immediately promiſed their endea- 


; 00 urs for my extrication. They did not ſuffer 

uy eir kindneſs to languiſh by delay, but pro- 

* cuted their enquiries with ſuch ſucceſs, that in 
bution 


s than a month I was perplexed with variety 
offers and contrariety of proſpects. 

I had however no time for long pauſes of 
nfideration z and 
accept the office of inſtructing a young noble- 
an in the houſe of his father: I went to the 
it at which the family then happened to re- 
le, was received with great politeneſs, and 
wited to enter immediately on my charge. 


poly have accepted, though my fortune had 
lowed me greater liberty of choice ; the reſpect 
ith which I was treated flattered my vanity ; 


e luxury of the table, were not wholly without 
geir influence, 
te propoſals, and received the young lord into 
Ly CATE, : 

Having no deſire to gain more than I ſhould 
ly deſerve, I very diligently proſecuted my 
| dertaking, and had the ſatisfaction of diſ- 
vering in my pupil a flexible temper, a quick 


minek d prehenſion and a retentive memory, I did 

| dt much doubt that my care would, in time, 
nperceſ roduce a wiſe and uſeful counſellor to the 
y lic NE though my labours were ſomewhat ob- 
nity obli ited by want of authority, and the neceſ- 
ſum, iu of complying with the freaks of negli- 


oment of voluntary attentien, To a man, 


ee from the dread of poverty, and affo 10 me 
me to plan out ſome final ſcheme of laſting 


therefore ſoon reſolved: 


d perhaps the ſplendor of the apartments, and 


I immediately complied with - 


ence, and of waiting patiently for the lucky 
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ing at one time that he mould be excuſed pron 
a taſk as a reward for fome petty compliance, 
and withholdin him from his book at another, 
to gratify herſelf br her viſitants with his 
vivacity, ſhewn him that every thing was 
more pleaſing and more important than know- 
ledge, and that ſtudy was to be endured rath 


than choſen, and was only the buſineſs of thoſe 


hours which pleaſure left vacant, or diſcipline 


uſu rped. 


T thought it my duty to an; in tender 


terms, of theſe frequent avocations z but was 


answered, that rank and fortune mi ight reaſon- 


he terms offered were ſuch as I ſhould wil- 


ably hope for ſome indulgence that the retar- 
dation of my pupil's progreſs would not be im- 
puted to any negligence or to any inability of 
mine ; and that with the ſucceſs which fatisfied | 
every body elſe, I might furely ſatisfy myſelf, 


I had now done my duty, and without more 


remonſtrances continued to inculcate my res 


cepts whenever they could be heard, gained 
every day new influence, and found that by de- 


grees my ſcholar began to feel the quick impulſes 


of curioſſty, and the honeſt ardour of ſtudious 


London. 


ambition. | 

At length it was reſolved to paſs a winter in 
The lady had too much fondneſs 
for her ſon to live five months without- him, 
and too high an opinion of his wit and learning 
to refuſe her vanity the gratification of ex-. 
hibiting him to the publick, 
againſt too early an acquaintance with cards 
and company ; but with a ſoft contempt of my 


' ignorance and pedantry, ſhe ſaid that he had 


dice, i hoſe imagination was filled with the dignity 
elf in d knowledge, and to whom a ſtüdious life 
avour at ad made all the common amuſements inſipid 


if forſaken in the midſt of his lecture, for 
i opportunity to catch an inſect, and found 


id contemptible, it. was not very. eaſy to 
Ippreſs his indignation, when he ſaw him 


been already confined too long to ſolitary ſtu- 


dy, and it was now time to ſhew him the world z 


nothing was more a brand of meanneſs than 
baſhful timidity ; gay freedom and elegant 
aſſurance were only to be gained by mixed con- 


verſation, a frequent intercourſe with ſtrangers. 


and a timely introduction to ſplendid aſſem 


blies ; and ſhe had more than once obſerved, | 


that his forwardneſs and complaiſance began 


to deſert him, that he was ſilent when he had 


e inttructions debarred from acceſs to the 
1 cher etual faculties, by the memory of a 
517 lain frolick, or the defire of 2 yew play», 
h exan | : 
fe: I thf Mes vs vexations would here 'recurred 9 


a had 0 his N 2 ; 


* 


* 5 * 2 4 
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not ſomething of conſequence to ſay, bluſhed 
whenever he happened to find himſelf mi 
and hung down his head in the preſence of 
the ladies, without. the readineſs of . ky 
aNtivity of officiouſneſs remarkable in y 
gentlemen that are bred in London. 1 
Again 1 found reſiſtance hopeleſs, and aga 2 
N to comply. We 3 
"qa | 


I remonſtrated' 


we 


300 
the ek] and i in Fen 33 were . in the 
g gayeſt and moſt magnificent region of the town. 

My pupil who had for ſeveral years lived at a 
remote ſeat, was immediately dazzled with a 
thouſand beams of novelty and ſhow. His 
imagination was filled with the perpetual tumult 


ol pleaſure that paſſed before him, and it was 
impoſſible to allure him from the window, or 


to overpower by any charm of eloquence 


the rattle of coaches, and the ſounds which 
echoed from the doors in the neighbour- 
hood. 
| began to regain, was diſturbed by a rich ſuit, 
in which he was equipped for the reception of 


company, and which, having been long accuſ- 
tomed to a plain dreſs, he he could not at firſt 


ſurvey without ecſtacy. | 
I be arrival of the family was now formally 
notified ; every hour of every day brought more 


intimate or more - diſtant acquaintances to 


the door ; and my pupil was indiſcriminately 
| Sic to all, that he might accuſtom 
himſelf to change of faces, and be rid with 


ſpeed of his ruſtick diffidence. He ſoon en- 


deared * his mother 5 the r ac- 


Let ftoicks ethicks haught rules advance, 5 . 
Jo combat fortune, and to conquer %%; | 
Yet happy thoſe, though not ſo learn'd are theught, - EA 
Mom life inſtructs, who by experience kg, oe 

1 © | For new to come from paſt misfortunes look, 
| N Nor 42 tie «yoke, which galls the morg "tis ſhook. * 


TO THE. ek. ; 
SIR, Es 7 G 


OU have ſhewn, by ths publication of my 
letter, that you think the life of Vic- 
nt not wholly unworthy the notice of a phi- 
loſopher : I ſhall therefore continue my narra- 


tive, without any apology for _unimportance { 
which you have dignified, or for inaccuracies | 


which you are to correct. 
» + When my life appeared | to be no 0 Jonger in 
3 and as 111 ex my ſtr ngt] 
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than obedience; for he is of opinion, that 


In three days his attention, which he 
fem [a phraſes from his ſiſter's governeſß, he 


ed, but find myſelf likely to become ſoon : 
ſuperfluous incumbrance, for my ſcholar ha 
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Magna wn ſacris que dat præcepta libellis _ Ehud 
Victriæ fortune ſapientia. Me 
Hos quoque felices, qui ferre incommoda wvite, 1 | 
Nec jagere; jugum vita didicere magiſtra. 5 


| ver” as enabled me to bear the agitation d 
a coach, I was placed at a lodging in a neigh 
bouring village, to which my mother diſmiſſed 


command not to expoſe my face too ſoon to tf 


was ſome  Etixfattion to be 8 from wy. 


quiſition or recovery of 7M has. qualities; 
his eyes ſparkle at a numerous aſſembly, aul 
his heart dances at the mention of a ball. He 
has at once caught the infection of high lie, 
and has no other teſt of principles or action 
than the quality of thoſe to whom they are af. 
cribed. He begins already to look down on me 
with ſuperior:cy, and ſubmits to one ſhort leon 
in a week, as an act of condeſcenſion rather 


no tutor is properly qualified who cannot ſpeak 
French; and having formerly learned a fey 


is every day ſoliciting his mamma to. procur 
him a foreign footman, that he may grow polte 
from his converſation. I am not yet inſult 


now no time for ſcience, or for virtue; and the 
lady yeſterday declared him fo —_—_ the fa. 
vourite of every company, that ſhe was afraid 
he would not have an hour in the day to dance 
and fence. 3 
1 
N Euuaruts 


Dicimus autem 


Juv. 
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me with a faint embrace, having repeated he 


ſun or wind, and told me, that with care 1 might 
perhaps become tolerable again. The proſpel 
of being tolerable had very little power to th 
vate the imagination of one who had ſo both 
been accuſtomed to praiſe and ecltacy ; ; but i 


«other; who was inceſſantly ringing the knell of 
departed beauty, and never entered my room 


of anger. She often wandered over my face, 
as travellers over the ruins of a celebrated 


able for a happy feature. She condeſcended 
to viſit my retirement, but always left me more 
melancholy ; for after a thouſand trifling enqui- 
ries about my diet, and a minute examination 
of my looks, ſhe generally concluded with a 
ſigh, that T ſhould never more be fit to be ſeen. 
At laſt I was permitted to return home, but 
found no great improvement of my condition; 
for I was impriſoned 1 in my chamber as a crimi- 
nal, whoſe appearance would diſgrace my 
friends, and condemned to be tortured into new 
beauty. Every experiment which the offici- 


ulity of 1 ignorance admit, was tried upon me. 


ich it was expected that all the ſcars would 
de filled, and my cheeks plumped up to their 
former ſmoothneſs; and ſometimes I was pu- 
iſhed with artificial excoriations, in hopes 
of gaining new graces with a new ſkin. The 


who can repair the ruins of nature? My mother 
as forced to give me reſt at laſt, and aban- 
lon me to the fate of a fallen toaſt, whoſe for- 
ne ſhe conſidered as a hopeleſs game, no 
onger worthy of ſolicitude or attention. = 

The. condition of a young woman who has 
ever thought or heard of any other excel- 
nce than beauty, and whom the ſudden hlaſt 
f diſeaſe 'wrinkles in her bloom, is indeed 
ticiently calamitous. She is at once de- 
rived of all that gave her eminence or power ; 
f all that elated her pride, or animated her 


re, and her nights with hope; all that gave 
ladneſs to the preſent hour, or brightened 
er proſpects of futurity. It is perhaps not 
the power of a man whoſe attention has 


ery receptacle of ideas empty, or filled. only 
. Jos that can return 


without the whine. of condolence, or the growi 


45 to note every place which had been remark- 


ouſneſs of folly could communicate, or the cre- 


ometimes I was covered with emollients, by 


oſmetick ſcience was exhauſted upon me ; but- 


ten divided by diverſity of purſuits, and who 
as not been. accuſtomed to derive from others 
uch of his happineſs, to. image to himſelf : 
ich helpleſs deſtitution, ſuch diſmal inani- 
. Every object of pleaſing contemplation 
at once ſnatched away, and the ſoul finds 


no more. All is ue privation, or impoꝰ 
tent deſire; the faculties of anticipation fſlum<; 


ber in deſpondency, or the powers of rag 1 


mutiny for employment. 

I was fo little able to find entertainment for 
myſelf, that I was forced in a ſhort time to 
venture abroad, as the ſolitary ſavage is dri- 


ven by hunger from his cavern. I entered with 
all the humility of diſgrace into aſſemblies, 


where I had lately ſparkled with gaiety, and 
towered with triumph. I was not wholly 
without hope, that dejection had miſrepreſent- 


ed me to myſelf, and that the remains of my 


former face might yet have ſome attraction 
and influence : but the firſt circle of viſits con- 
vinced me that my reign was at an end; that 
life and deMh were no longer in my hands; that 
I was no more to practiſe the glance of com- 
mand, or the frown of prohibition; to receive 
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the tribute of ſighs and praiſes, or to be ſooth⸗- 


ed with the gentle murmurs of amorous ti 


midity. My opinion was now unheard, and my 


propoſals were unregarded ; the narrowneſs of 
my knowledge, and the meanneſs of my ſent 
ments, were eaſily. diſcovered, ' when the eyes 
were no longer engaged againſt the judgment; 


and it was obſerved, by thoſe who had formerly + + 3 
r 4 


been charmed with my vrvacious loquacity, that 
my underſtanding was impaired as well as- 
my face, and that I was no longer qualified · 
to fill a place in Any Company Doe” a 1 at 
cards. * 

It is ſcarcely to be og how ſoon the 
mind finks toa leyel with the condition. I, who 


had long conſidered all who approached me as 2 


vaſſals condemned to regulate their pleaſures 


by my eyes, and haraſs their inventions for my 


entertainment, was in leſs than three weeks 


7 reduced to receive a ticket with profeſſions of 
wity; all that filled her days with plea- 


obligation; to catch with eagerneſs at a com- 
plimen: ; and to watch with all the anxiouſ- 
neſs of dependance, leſt. any little civility that 
was paid me ſhould As unacknowledged. 
Though the negligence of the men was not 
very pleaſing . when compared with vows and 
adoration, yet it was far more ſupportable n - 
the inſolence of my own ſex. For the, firſt 

ten months after my return into the world, T 


never entered a ſingle houſe in which the 9 8 Ty 


mory of my downfal was not revived. At 


one place I was congratulated on my rape 


with life; at another I heard of the benefits 
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of early ns by ſome I have been told 


in expreſs terms that I am not yet without my 


charms ; others have whiſpered at my entrance 

— This i is the celebrated beauty.” One told 
me of a waſh that would ſmooth the ſkin ; and 
another offered me her chair that I. might not 
front the light. Some ſoothed me with the ob- 
ſervation that none can tell how ſoon my caſe 
may be her own; and ſome thought it pro- 


per to receive me with mournful tendernefs, 


formal pa and ny blandiſh- 
ments. | 
Thus was I every day haraſſed mh all the 
3 of well-bred malignity ; yet inſo- 
lence was more tolerahle than ſolitude, and I 
therefore perſiſted to keep my time at the doors 
of my acquaintance, without gratifying them 
with any appearance of reſentment or depreſſion. 
I expected that their exultation would in time 
vapour away; that the joy of their ſuperiority 
would end with its novelty ; and that I ſhould 
be ſuffered to glide along in my preſent form 


among the nameleſs multitude, whom nature 


never intended to excite envy nor admiration, 
nor enabled to delight the' eye or inflame the 
This was naturally to be expected, and this 
I began to experience. But when I was no 


longer agitated by the perpetual ardour of re- 


fiſtance and effort of perſeverancg, I found more 
- ſenſibly the want of thoſe entertainments which 


had formerly delighted me; the day roſe upon 
me without an engagement, and the evening 


cloſed in its natural gloom, without ſummoning 
me to à concert or a ball. None had any care 


to find amuſements for me, and I had no. 
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Nuts ſeit, an e, hodierne craftina fn : 


Ti 7 Di en ! 


, Who knows if Heawv'n, avith 3 pour, 
[OE e e | 


| 1* dat W morning employed in delibe- 
rating on which among the various fubjects 

that occurred to my imagination, I ſhould beftow 

the paper of to-day. After a ſhort effort of 
meditation vw which — was determined, 


- 


* 


tionleſs indifference.. 


ſhe, my vickoria, thoſe evils which are impoſ. 


once from your dream of melancholy to vil. 


power of amuſing wyſelf. Ldleneſt expoſe me 
to melancholy, and life began to languiſhin mo- 


. Miſery and ſhame are nearly allied. It was 
not without many ſtruggles that I prevail 
myſelf to confeſs my uneaſineſs to E 
the only friend who had never pained me with 
comfort or with, pity. I at laſt laid my calani. 
ties before her, rather to eaſe my heart than 
receive aſſiſtance : We muſt diſtinguiſh," (aid 


ed by Providence, from thoſe to which we 
« ourſelves give the power of hurting us. Of 
your calamity a ſmall part is the infli&tion of 
Heaven, the eſt is little more than the cor. 
roſion of idle diſcontent, Yau have loſt that 
which may indeed ſometimes. contribute tn 
happineſs, but to which happineſs i is. by 10 
means inſeparably annexed, You have kt 
what the greater number of the human rac 
never have poſſeſſed; what thoſe on whon 
it is beſtowed for the moſt part poſſeſs ip 
vain; and what you, while it was yours 
knew not how to uſe ; you have only loſt ear 
< what the laws of nature forbid you to key 
© long, and have loſt it while your mind is ye 
flexible, and while you have time to ſubſtitute 
more valuable and more durable excellencis, 
© Conſider yourſelf, * my Victoria, as a being 
born to know, to reaſon, and to act; riſe # 
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e dom and to piety; you will find that * 

© are other charms than thoſe of beauty, ad 

© other joys than the praiſe of fools,” 

; 70 1 am, Sir, &c. rs 
0 Vs", VIC Tol, 


Hon. 


PRANCH. 
I grew every moment more irreſolute, my ical 
wandered from the firſt intention, and 1 rather 
wifned to think, than thought, upon any. fette 
ſubject; till at laſt 1 was awakened from ti 
TY & eee, from the pr! 


the time was come for which Pd ee this 


negligently purpoſing to provide, and, however 
dubious or , I was now. neceſſitated to 


ite. 

or to a writer whoſe deſign is ſo com- 
Wes and miſcellaneous, that he may ac- 
commodate himſelf with a topick from every 
ſcene of life, or view of nature, it is no great 
| aggravation of his taſk to be obliged to a fud- 
den compoſition ; yet I could not forbear to re- 
| proach myſelf for having fo long neglected what 
was unavoidably to be done, and of which 
every moment's idleneſs increaſed the difficulty. 
There was, however, ſome pleaſure in reflefting 
that I, who had only trifled till diligence was 
neceſſary, might ſtill congratulate myſelf upon 
my ſuperiority. to multitudes, who have trifled 
till diligence is vain; who can by no degree of 
activity or refolution recover the opportunities 
which have ſlipped away; and who are con- 
demned by their own careleſſneſs to hopeleſs ca- 
lamity and barren ſorrow. 

The folly of allowing ourſelves to 4 
what we know cannot be finally eſcaped, is 
one of the general weakneſſes which, in ſpite 


ſtrances of reaſon, prevail to a greater or ſs 

degree in every mind: even they who moſt 

ſteadily withſtand it, find it, if not the moſt vio- 

lent, the moſt pertinacious of their paſſions, al- 

ways renewing its attacks, and though + _ 

vanquiſhed, never deſtroyet. 

It is indeed natural to have particular . 

to the time preſent, and to be moſt ſolicitous 

for that which is by its nearneſs enabled to 

make the ſtrongeſt impreſſions. When there- 

fore any ſharp pain 1s to be ſuffered, or any 
formidable danger to be incurred, wie can 
ſcarcely exempt ourſelves wholly from the ſe- 

ducements of imagination; we readily believe 
that another day will bring ſome ſupport or ad- 

vantage which we now want; and are eaſily per. 

ſuaded, that the moment of neceſſity which we 


Thus life is 'Janguithed away in the gloom 
of anxiety, and confumed in: collecting reſolu- 


ing purpoſes Which we ſcarcely hope to keep, 
and reconeiling vurſelves to our dn cowardice = 
by exctiſes "which, ' white we allmit them, we 
wow to be Abſurd, "Our dune * by «he - 
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which the evil we dread might have been ſuf- 
fered and ſurmounted, but even where pro- 


-anguiſh of anticipation. 


and find Qultitudes repining at the want of 


him retired from his hand; but what tender- 


ver lift their hands for their own relief? 
of the inſtruction of moraliſts, and the remon- 
torpid generation than murmurs and com- 


| gles, and the conſtant deſire of avoiding labour, 
impreſs by degrees falſe terrors on the mind. 


ſuch as, if they are not diſſipated by uſeful em- | 
and imbitter life not only with thoſe miſeries 


leſre never to arrive, is at a great diſtance from us. 


5 1 cowardice. 
tion whieh' the next morning diffipates; in form- ſcareely fo lutle 
_ preſent inclination, any. gain 
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continual 3 off ie; hourly im- 


paired ; every ſubmiſſion to our fear enlarges 
its dominion; we not only waſte that time in 


craſtination produces no abſolute increaſe of our 
difficulties, make them leſs ſuperable to our- 
ſelves by habitual terrors. When evils cannot | 
be avoided, it is wiſe to contract the interval 
of expeRation ; to meet the miſchiefs which will 
overtake us if we fly; and ſuffer only their real 
malignity without the conflicts of doubt and 


To act is far eaſier than to 6 
every day ſee the progreſs of life retarded by 
the vis inertiæ, the mere repugnance to motion, 


that Which nothing but idleneſs hinders them 
from enjoying. The caſe of Tantalus, in the 
region of poetick puniſhmen*, was ſomewhat 
to be pitied, becauſe the fruits that hung about 


neſs can be claimed by thoſe who, though per- 
haps they ſuffer the pains of Tantalus, will ne- 


There is nothing more common among this 


plaints; murmurs at uveaſineſs'which only va- 
caney and ſuſpicion expoſe them to feel, and 


complaints o ofgdiftreſſes which. it is in their n 4 
power to remove. Lazineſs is commonly aſ- 


ſbeiated with timidity. Either fear originally - | 
prohibits endeavours by infuſing deſpair of fuc- 
ceſs; or the frequent failure of irreſolute ſtrug- 


But fear, whether natural or acquired, when 


once it has full poſſeſſion of the fancy, never 
fails to employ it upon viſions of calamity, 


ployment, will ſoon overcaſt it with horrors, 


by which all earty beings are really more or 
leſs tormented, but with thoſe who do not yet 
exiſt, and which can only be diſcerned by the 


Ameng all -who facrifice future advantage 


as thoſe that en 
neſs. Others are Neyo 
ef more er leſs Homer: — a — | 
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baut to negle&'our duties, merely to avoid the bilities of improvement, will not eaſily be per, 
' Hbour of performing them, a labour which is ſuaded that his project. is ripe. for execution; 
always pundtually rewarded, is ſurely to. fink but will ſuperadd one contrivance ta another 
under weak temptations. Idleneſs never can endeavour to unite various purpoſes in one ope, 

| ſecure tranquillity ; the call of reaſon and of ration, multiply complications, and refine nice. 
- conſcience will pierce the cloſeſt pavilion of the ties, till he is entangled in his own ſcheng 
fluggard; and, though it may not have force to and bewildered: in the perplexity of various in. 
drive him from his down, will be loud enough tentions. He that . reſolves. to unite. all the 

to hinder him from fleep. Thoſe moments beauties. of ſituation in a new. purchaſe, nyf 

| which he cannot reſolve to make uſeful by de- | waſte his life in roving to no purpoſe from rv. 

' voting them to the great buſineſs of his being, vince to province. He that hopes i in the ſame 
will ſtill be uſurped by powers that will not houſe to obtain every convenience, may dray 
leave them to his diſpoſal; remorſe and vexation plans and ftudy Palladio, but will never lay 
will ſeize upon them, and forbid him to enjoy ſtone. He will attempt a treatiſe on ſome im. 
what he is ſo deſirous ts appropriate. portant ſubje&, and amaſs materials, conſul 
There are other cauſes of inactivity incident authors, and ſtudy all the. dependent and col. 

o more active faculties and more a@\te diſcern. lateral parts of learning, but never conclule 
ment. He to whom many objects of purſuit himſelf qualified to write. He that has abil. 
-ariſe at the ſame time, will frequently heſitate ties to ' conceive perfection, will not ealily be 
between different deſires, till a rival has pre- content without it; and ſince perfection cannot 
cluded him, or change his courſe as new at- be reached, will loſe the opportunity of doing 

' trations. prevail, and harraſs himſelf without well in the vain hope of unattainable excellence, 
advancing: He who ſees different ways to the The certainty that life cannot be long, aul 
ſame end, will, unleſs he watches carefully over the probability that it will be much ſhorter tha 

his own conduct, lay out too much of his at- nature allows, ought to awaken every man to 
tention upon the - compariſon of probabilities, the active proſecution of whatever he is defray 
and the adjuſtment of expedients, and pauſe in to perform. It is true, that no diligence cu 
the choice of his road, till ſome accident inter- aſcertain ſucceſs ; death may intercept the ſwift. 
cepts his journey. He whoſe penetration ex- et career; but — who is cut off in the execy 
-tends»to remote conſequences, ad who, when- . tion of an honeſt undertaking, has at leaſt th 
ever he applies his attention to any deſign, diſ- , honour of falling in his rank, and has foughtthe 
covers new proſpects of advantage, and poſſi- battle, though he miſſed the victory. 


_ 
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cal non animum mutant. 
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. 258 Fus may be chang 4; but woho can change is mind? 
f T is  impoſible to dhe a view on any gde, - of thoſe who! break the.ranks ranks and diſorder th 


: or obſerve any 'of the vaſſous claſſes that form * uniformity of the march, moſt return in a ſhot 
the great community of the world, without diſ- time from their deviation, and prefer the equi 
covering the influence of example; and admit- and ſteady ſatisfaction of ſecurity before the fr 
ting with new conviction the obſervation of licks of caprice and the honours of adventure. 
' Ariſtotle, that Man is an imitative being. In queſtions difficult. or dangerous it is l. 
The greater, far the greater number, follow the my natural to | repoſe upon authority; " 
track which others have beatep, without any when fear happens to predominate, upon t 
curioſity after new w diſcoveries, or ambition of + authority of thoſe whom we do not in my 
* mſelves to their ov | e vaio. n 


er, 
1 — 
ne, imſelf; where no irreparable” Jof can be har 
in. zarded, nor any miſchief of long continuance 
the incurred. © Vanity might be expected to ope- 
wk rate where the more powerful paſſions are not 
. xwakened 3 the mere pleaſure of acknowledg- 
une ng no ſuperior might-produce flight ſingulari- 
Fay ies, or the hope of gaining ſome new degree f 
ay a appineſs n _ HERES . 
im. imen tt. . e 
nal If in any 646 0 the ng of proſeriptin 
cal. ould be who'ly ſhaken off, and the imagination” 
clude eft to at without controul, on what occaſion” 
abili« + ould it be expected, but in the felection of 
ly be awful pleaſure ? Pleafure, of which the eſſence 
annat choice; which compulſion diſſociates from 
doing very thing to which nature has united it; and . 
ence, hich owes not only its vigour " but its being 
7, and the miles of liberty. Vet we fee that the 
r than nſes, as well as the reaſon, are regtlated by 
nan to edulity ; and that moſt will or ſay they 
eſirous el, the gratificativhs which others have TREE 
ce cal em to erpett,. nen 
wilt. At this time of quiverfa migration, whit 
exec moſt every one, conſiderable enough to attract 
eaſt tit gardy has retired, or is preparing with all the 5 
zghtthe neltneſs of diſtreſs to fetire, inte the country; 
N ben nothing is to be heard but the hopes of 
| edy departure, or the complaints of involun-' 
y delay ; I have often been tempted to 
quire what happineſs is'to be gained, or What 
convenience to be avoided, by this ſtated re- 
ion? Of the birds of paſſage, ſome follow 
ſummer, and ſome the winter, becauſe they | 
e upon ſuſtenance which only ſummer or win- 
der k kan do not appear either to find or 
12 be | ig which is not N 4 rd n the © 
ha eq wil and country. | 
e the fo believe that many +, theſe Fugitives. may... 
| eheard of men whoſe continual wiſh was for 
enture. 
1 quiet of retirement, who tched every op- - 
1 4 tunity to ſteal awa from rope for-. 
ty ö A 7 to F4 


_ 


interval of ſilence and relaxation. 
raliſt was unhappy where the works of Provi- 

way Th e. | 
ſoner could adjuſt his fyſtems only. Where bis 


1 © having fewer 


e * the” " Ar I 
It Wha.” 7 9 1 | 


| 1 wares N 9 


8 is Feder Wich te — birds, 
> ths dr" en wad the murmur of 
rivulets; nor any man eminent for extent of ca- 4 
| pacityy or greatneſs of exploits, that has not left 


bend hin ban meme of Tonely wildem, 


and ſilent dignity. 

But almolt all abſurdity er contaa* ae 
from the imitation of thoſe whom we cannot 
reſemble.” Thoſe who thus teſtified | their wea- 


rineſs of tumult and hurry, and haſted with ſo 
much eagerneſs to the leiſure of retreat, 22 
ether men overwhelmed with the preſſure 


difficult employments, harraſſed with make 
nities, and diſtracted with "multiplicity 3* or 
men wholly engroſſed by ſpeculative "ſciences, 
who having no other end of life but to learn and 
teach, found their ſearches interrupted by the” 
W eommerce of civility,” and their rea- 
onings dissointed by” frequent interruptions. ' 
—— men might reaſonably; fly to that eaſe 
and convenience which their eee allowed” _ 
them to find only in the country. The ſtatel- 
man who devoted the greater part of his time” 
to the publick, was deſirbus of keeping the re- 
mainder in his own power. Thie general, ruf- - 
fled with' dangers, ' wearied with labpurs, nd 


ſtunned with acclamations, gladly fnatehed an 


The natu- 


dence were not before him. 


mind was free from _ hey bg 7 
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ay preteplions to plead in their "gw Juſtifica- | 
tion, ſince they cannot pretend either we: 3 
of labour, or deſire of knowledge. They pur- 
poſe nothing more than to quit one ſcene 


can ſupply; but of the annual flight of human of idleneſs for another, and after -having trifled a : 

yers it is much harder to aſſign the reaſon; ben. in public, to ſleep in ſeerecy. The utmoſt. We 
that they can hope to gain is the change of 

© Tidiculouſheſs"; to oben ty, and the privilege of : 
| wack x life of folly. He 

Who is not fuffciently: important to be diſturbed. 

in bis ; purſuits, but (Facts all his hours accords 


ing to his own inclination, and has more hours, Ve 


than his: mental faculties: engble. to 6 
cither with enjoyment or deſires, can. have; nb- 
thing to demand of ſhades and valleys. Ne. 
brayery is faid.ta be a-panoply, in6gnificancy b 


now baſtening from the town, hade 


x 2 
$ 

by” 
. 


in a rural ſituation, which. are not confined to 
philoſophers. and heroes. The freſhneſs of the air, 
the verdure of the woods, the paint of the mea- 
dows, and the unexhauſted variety which ſum- 
mer ſcatters upon the earth, may eaſily give 
delight to an unlearned ſpectator. It is not ne- 
ceſſary that he who looks with pleaſure on the 
colours of a flower ſhould ſtudy the principles 
of vegetation, or that the Ptolemaick and Coper- 
nican ſyſtem ſhould be compared before the 
light of the ſun can gladden, or its warmth 
- invigorate. Novelty is itſelf a ſource of grati- 
fication z and Milton juſtly obſerves; that to him 
- who has been long pent up in cities, no rural 
object can be preſented which will noe. Kata 


| refreſh ſome of his ſenſes. 


Vet even +theſs. eaſy. a are. miſſed by 
the greater part of thoſe who waſte their ſum- 
Should any man purſue 
his acquaintances fo, their retreats, he would 
F - find few of them liſtening to Philomel, loi - 
A tering ig woods, or. plucking daifies, catch- 

ing the healthy gale of the morning, or watch- 

ing the gentle coruſcations of declining day. 

Some will be diſcovered at a window by the. 

road fide, rejoicing when a new cloud of duſt 

- gathers towards them, as at the approach of a 

9 momentary ſupply of converſation, and a ſhort 
I velief from the tediouſneſs of unideal vacancy. 
” Others are placed in the adjacent villages, where. 
they look only upon houſes as in the reſt of 

the year, with no change of objects but what a 

; 74 remove to any new ſtreet in London might 
bhaauaye given them. The ſame ſet of acquaintan- 
== ces ſtill ſettle together, and the form of life is 


mer in the country. 


n eee 
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| = 8 2 pleaſureh and advantages | 
| £ ü ceive viſits in the uſual. form, they frequent the 
ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- which they never regarded... 


_ underſtandings: ſo fertile , and, comprehenſixe, 


alone at home, boaſt their love of nature, « 


2 41 2 abilities are 2 be ce 


things ta They. pay and Its 


walks in the morning, they deal cards at night, 
they attend to the ſame tattle, and dang 
with the ſame partners ; nor can they at tber 
return to their former habitation, congratulate 
themſelves on any other advantage, than tha 
they have paſſed their time like others of the 
ſame rank; and have the ſame right to talk 
of the happineſs and beauty of the country, of 

happineſs which they never. felt, and beay 


Jo be able to procure. its — | 
and to ſubſiſt upon its own ſtock, is nat the 


prerogative of every. mind. There are inder 


that they can always feed reflection with nen 
ſupplies, and ſuffer N from the precluſin 
of adventitious s ; as ſome citia 
have within their own walls encloſed ground 
enough to feed their inhabitants in a ſiege. But 
others live only from day to day, and muſt be 
conſtantly enabled, by foreign fupplies, to key and 
out the encroachments of languor and ſtupidity, 
Such could not indeed be blamed for hovering Lf 
within reach. of their uſual pleaſure, more tha 
any other animal for not quitting its native el, 
ment, were not their faculties contracted by THe 
their own fault. But let not thoſe who go inn of pr 
the country, merely becauſe they dare not be lt 


their qualifications for ſolitude ;- nor pretend ſervir 
that they receive inſtantaneous infuſions of wi and 2 
dom from the Dryads, and are able, when the 
leave ſmoke and noiſe e to ah. or thunk, only ( 
or reaſon for eee e Pr: 


20 . 
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it tu . the char ae _ Mit deren 


wholly overlooked in the ſearch after happi- 
neſs, nor Ee n e they by ww 
own fault. 8 


F 5 K. K * 


a terreſtrial rewards of merit, ought to ſummon 
uy all his fortitude to the ſupport of his integrity, 

3 and reſolve to diſcharge an office of ſuch dig- 
” nity with the moſt vigilant caution: and feru- 


pulous juſtice. To deliver examples to poſte. 
rity, and to regulate the opinion of future times, 
n no light or trivial undertaking; nor is it 
eaſy to commit more atrocious treaſon againſt 
the great republick of humanity, than by 
falſfying its records and Wr its an 


crees. 


2 


to juſtice, is to deſtroy the diſtinction of good 
and evil, Many have no other teſt of actions 
than general opinion; and all are ſo far 
influenced by a ſenſe of reputation, that they are 
ten refrained by. fear of reproach, and ex- 
cited by hope of honour, when other princi- 


of proſtitution promote general depravity more 
than that which deſtroys the force of praiſe, 
by ſhewing that it may be acquired without de- 
ſerving it, and which, by ſetting free the active 
and ambitious from the dread of infamy, lets 
Jooſe the rapacity of power, and weakens the 
only authority by which greatneſs is controlled. 
Praiſe, like gold and diamonds, owes its 


is it becomes vulgar, and will no longer ra 


ore not only neceſſary, that wickedneſs, even. 


f him who nal only bY ſervices and 
Aly virtues, i 


Had theſe maxims been univerſally receiv- 


be talk of dedication, the work on which all 
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nature to decline oblivion, authors never can be 


The man who ein himſelf a as. onthe: | 
the ultimate judge of diſputable characters, 
and entruſted with the diſtribution of the laſt 


To kater praiſe or blame without Lei 1 


les have loſt their power; nar can any ſpecies 


alue only to its ſcareity. It becomes e bop 
xpectation, ex animate enterprize. It is there- 


hen it is not ſafe to cenfſire it, be denied ap- 
lauſe, but that goodneſs | be commended only 5 
n proportion to its degree ; and that the 
zarlands, due to the great benefaQors of man- 
ind, be not ſuffered. to fade upon the brow - 


d, how much would have been added to 


ne power of modern wit has been exhauſted? | 
ov few of theſe initial panegyricks bad ap- 


rei ir dis anchor kad bee obliged, b 10 


find a man bf virtue, then to diſtinguiſh the — 


tins ſpecies and degree of his deſert, and a 


laſt to pay him only the honours which he toighe 
Juſtly claim. It is much eaſier to learn the name 


of the laſt man whom chance has exalted to 
wealth and power, to obtain by the intervention 


of ſome of his Yomeſticks the privilege of ad- 


dreſſing him, or in confidence” of the general | 
acceptance of flattery, to venture on an” addreſs 
without any previous ſolieitation; and after 
having heaped upon him all the virtues to which 
philoſophy has aſſigned à name, inform him 
how much more might be truly ſaid, did not 
the fear of giving pain to his- modeſty repreſs 
bn gegen u. ee e a rw a bees 
tion. | 
Nothing has * EVEN) grated Werte 
from its natural rank, as che practice of inde- : 


43 N Et r 


hireling of vanity, ee and with- 
out ſhame or ſcruple celebrates the - worthlefs, 
dignifies the mean, and gives to the corrupt; R- 
centious, and oppreſſive, the ornaments which 
ought only to add grace to truth, and lovelineſs 1 
to innocence? Every other kind of adulter. 

tion, however ſhameful, however miſehie vous, : 
is leſs deteſtable than the crime of cdunter- 


feiting characters, and fixing the ſtamp er ls. 


des e e droſs — n of 
Wordt . „ e 

Vet I would not av the: authors . 
with the whole load of infamy, of which part, 
perhaps the greater part, ought to fall upon 
their patrons. If he that hires a bravo, par- 
| takes the guilt of murder, hy ſhould he who | 


a bribeT'a flatterer hope to be exempted from tlie 
ſhame of falſehood? The unhappy dedicator 
: is ſeldom without ſome niotives which obſtruct, 


though not deſtroy, the liberty of choice; he is: 
oppreſſed by miſeries which he hopes to relieve, _ 


or inflamed by ambition which he expects to 
| gratify. But the patron has no Fen na 5 


equally violent; he can receive only à ſhort 


gratification, with which nothing but Ki 


ity could diſpoſe him to be pleaſed. The 
real ſatisfaction which praiſe can afford ia 


by repeating aloud the whiſpers of conſcience, 
and by ſhewing us that we have not endea- WG 
voured to deſerve well in vain. other 


encomium.js to an intelligent mind, tire and 
WEL! ES, 


reproach; the celebration of thoſe virtues which 
vue feel ourſelves to want, can only impreſs a 
quicker ſenſe of our own defects, and ſhew that 
we have not yet ſatisfied the expectations of 
the world, by forcing us to obſerve how much 


fiction muſt contribute to the completion of 


our character. 

Vet ſometimes the patron may claim indul- 
gence; for it does not always happen, that the 
encomiaſt has been much encouraged to his 
attempt. Many a hapleſs author, when is 


Se book, and perhaps his dedication, was ready 


for the-preſs, has waited long before any one 


would pay the price of proſtitution, or conſent }: 


to hear the praiſes deſtined to inſure his name 
againſt the caſualties of time; and many a 
complaint has been vented againſt the decline 
of learning, and neglect of genius, when either 
parſimonious prudence has declined expence, 
or honeſt indignation rejected falſchood. But 
if at laſt, after log enquiry and innumerable 
diſappointments, he finds a lord willing to 


| hear of his own eloquence and taſte, a ſtateſ- 


man deſirous of knowing how a friendly hiſ- 


torian will repreſent his conduct, or a lady 


delighted to leave to the world ſome memorial 
of her wit and beauty, ſuch weakneſs cannot be 
cenſured as an inſtance of enormous depravity. 


The wiſeſt man may by a diligent ſolicitor be _ 


ſurpriſed in the hour of weakneſs, and perſuaded 

to ſolace vexation, or invigorate hope, with the 
muſick of flattery. | 

To cenſure all delientions as adulatory and 

ſervile, would diſcover rather envy than juſ- 


tice. Praiſe is the tribute of merit; and he 
that has inconteſtably diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
any publick performance, has a right to all the 


honours which the publick can beſtow. To 
men thus raiſed above the reſt of the community, 
there i is no need that the book or its author 
ſhould have any particular relation : that the 
patron is known to deſerve reſpect, is 
cient to vindicate him that pays it. To the 


ſame regard from particular perſons, private 


virtue and leſs conſpicuous excellence may be 
ſometimes entitled. 


proprie:y inſcribe his work to him by whoſe 
encouragement it was undertaken, or by 
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that dares to reſcue mer it from obſcurity. 


| And wunde eb of our times to pleaſe, 


1 know: not whether greater relaxation may 10 
be indulged, and whether hope as well a; ons 
titude may not unblameably produce a ded. 
cation; but let the writer who pours out hi 


are naturally more apt to pleaſe ourſelves wi 
the future than the paſt ; and while we luruliat 


_ Chaſe what we yet rate only by imaginatio, 


a diſcharge any man from his general oblig: 
tions to virtue and to truth. 


mankind, or perſuade him that a benefit cot 


fuffi- 


An author may with great 
puts into his hands, and with ſquandering a 
© guilt the pony of virtue. Dc 


be liberality he has heen enabled to mi 
it, andghe may juſtly rejoice in his own fortitu 


Acribus exemplis wideor te cludere: miſce 
Ergo aliguid noſtris de moribus. 


Thus much I will indulge thee for thy ak, 


DRYDEN, Jus, 


praiſes "only to propitiate power, or attract ti 
attention of greatneſs, be cautious left his d- 
fire betray him to exuber ant eulogies. 


in expectation, may be eaſily perſuaded to pu. 


at a higher price than experience will warrant, 
But no private views or perſonal regard cn 


It may happen i 
the various combinations of life, that a gud 
man may receive favours from one, who, no- 
withſtanding his accidental beneficence, cannit 
be juſtly propoſed to the imitation of other, 
and whom, therefore, he muſt find ſome e 
way of rewarding than by publick celebration, 
Self-love has indeed many powers of ſeduce 
ment, but it ſurely ought not to exalt any in 
dividual to equality with the collective body d 


ferred on him is equivalent to every other virus 
Yet many upon falſe principles of gratituk 
have ventured to extol wretches, whom all by 
their dependents. numbered among the r. 


proaches of the ſpecies, and whom they will 


| likewiſe have beheld with the ſame ſcorn had An 


they not been hired to diſhoneſt approbation 

To encourage nierit with praiſe is the gil 
buſineſs of literature; F but praiſe muſt loſe it 
influence by unjuſt or negligent diſtributim | 
and he that impairs its 'value may be cha wee 
with miſapplication of the power that ge tiftce 


nation, 
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Dom vitant Huli vitia, in contraria currunt. 


Hor. 


mn run inio the oppoſite extreme. 


HAT wonder is the fe 2 3 | 


has been often obſerved. The awful 
fillneſs of attention, with which the mind is 


oyerſpread at the firſt view of an unexpected ef- 


ſect, ceaſes when we have leiſure to diſentangle 
complications and inveſtigate cauſes. Won- 
der is a pauſe of reaſon, a ſudden ceſſation 
of the, mental progreſs, which laſts only 
while the underſtanding is fixed upon ſome 
ingle idea, and is at an end when it recovers 
Se enough to divide the object into its parts, 
or mark the intermediate gradations from the 
firſt agent to the laſt conſequence. 

It may be remarked with equal truth, that 
Ignorance is often the effect of wonder. It is 
ommon for thoſe who have never accuſtomed 
hemſelves to the labour of enquiry, nor invigo- 
ratedtheir confidence by conqueſts over difficulty, 
o ſleep in the gloomy quieſcence of aſtoniſhment, 


ithout any effort to animate enquiry or diſpel | 
bbſcurity. What they cannot immediately con- 


cive, they conſider as too high to be reached, 
r too extenſive to be comprehended; they 
herefore content themſelves with the gaze of 


folly, forbear to attempt what they have no 


hopes of performing, and reſign the pleaſure of 
rational contemplation” to more een 
ſtudy or more active faculties. 


Among the productions of 8 , 


many are of a form ſo different from that of 
heir firſt materials, and many conſiſt of parts ſo 
numerous and fo nicely adapted to each other, 
hat it is not poſſible to view them without 

amazement. But when we enter the ſhops of 

artificers, obſerve the various tools by which 
very operation is facilitated, and trace the pro- 


preſs of a manufacture through the different 


ands, that, in ſueceſſion to each other, contri. 
ute to its perfection, we ſoon diſcover that 
very ſingle man has an eaſy taſk, and that the 


xtremes, however remote, of natural rudeneſs 


Cregcu. 


and irtificial elegance, are joined by a regular 
concatenation of effects, of which every one is 
introduced by that which precedes it, and 
equally introduces that which is to follow. 


The ſame is the ſtate of intellectual and 
emma performances. Long caleulations or 
complex diagrams affright the timorous and un- 
experienced from a ſecond view]; but if we have 


{kill ſufficient to analyſe them into ſimple princi- 


ples, it will be, diſcovered. that our fear was 
groundleſs. Divide and chiguer, i is a principle 
equally. juſt in ſcience as in policy. Complica- 
tion is a ſpecies of confederacy, which, while it 
continues united, bids | defiance to the moſt 
active and vigorous intelle&; but of which 
every member is ſeparately weak, and which 


may ther efore N ſubdued if it can once . 


be broken. 

The chief art of bene as Locke has ob- 
ſerved, is to attempt but little at a time. The 
wildeſt excurſions of the mind are made by ſhort 
flights frequently repeated; the moſt lofty fa- 
bricks of ſcience are formed by the continued 
accumulation of | fingle propoſitions. 


It often happens, whatever be the cauſe, that 


n of labour, or dread of miſcarriage, 
ſeizes thoſe who are moſt diſtinguiſhed for 


quickneſs. of apprehenſion; and that they who 


might with greateſt reaſon promiſe themſelves 
victory, are leaſt willing to hazard the encoun- 
ter. This diffidence, where the attention is not 


laid aſleep by lazineſs, or diſſipated by pleaſures, 


can ariſe only from confuſed and general views, 


ſuch as negligence ſnatches in haſte, or from the 


diſappointmeat of the firſt hopes fermed by ar- 
rogance without reflection. To expect that the 
intricacies of ſcience will be pierced by a care- 
leis glance, or the eminences of fame aſcended 


without labour, is to expect a a particular privi- 
lege, a power denied to the reſt of mankind; 


but to . that the maze e dili- 
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gence, or the hei ghts tdaccefible to perſeverance, 

is to ſubmit tamely to the tyranny of fancy, and 
enchain the mind in voluntary ſhackles. | 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes in lite- 


rature to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge 
by diſcovering and conquering new regions of 
the intellectual world. To the ſucceſs of ſuch 
undertakings perhaps ſome degreee of fortuit- 


ous happineſs is neceſſary, which no man can 
; promiſe or procure to himſelf; and therefore 
doubt and irreſolution may be forgiven in him 
that ventures into the unexplored abyſſes of 
truth, and attempts to find his way through the 
fluctuations of uncertainty, and the conflicts of 
contradiction. But when nothing more is re- 
quired, than to purſue a path already beaten, to 
trample obſtacles which others have demoliſhed, 


why ſhould any man ſo much diſtruſt his own | 


intellect as to n himſelf unequal to the at- 
tempt ? 


It were to be wiſhed that they who 45000 | 


their lives to ſtudy would at once believe no- 
thing too great for their attainment, and con- 
fider nothing as too little for their regard; that 
they would extend their notice alike to ſcience 
and to life, and unite ſome knowledge of the 


* preſent world to their acquaintance with paſt 


ages and remote events. 

Nothing has ſo much expoled men of learning 
to contempt and ridicule, as their ignorance of 
things which are known to all but themſelves. 


Thoſe who have been taught to conſider the in- 


ſtitutions of the ſchools, as giving the laſt per- 
fection to human abilities, arg ſurprized to ſee 
men wrinkled with ſtudy, yet, wanting to be 


' inſtruſted in the minute circurlſtances of pro- 


priety, or the neceſſary forms of daily tranſac- 
tion; and quickly ſhake off their reverence for 
modes of education, which they find to produce 
no ability above the reſt of mankind. 
© Books,” ſays Bacon, can never teach the 
e uſe of books.” The ſtudent muſt learn by 
_ commerce! with mankind to reduce his ſ pecula- 
tions to practice, and accommodate his know. 
ledge to the purpoſes of life. | 
It is too eommon for thoſe who hav been 
bred to ſcholaſtick profeſſions, and paſſed much 
of their time in academies where nothing but 


learning - confers honours, to diſregard every 
ether qualification, and to imagine that they 
mall find mankind ready to pay homage to their 
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ſtruction. 


they are equally unknown and equally co. 
temptible, but whofe manners they muſt Imitate 


they deſire to paſs their time happily anong 


are inclined to look on the common bufinek d 


to conſider that though admiration is excited by 


but by @fter accompliſhments, and qualiis 


He that can only converſe upon queſtions, abou 


| ſuch benefits-only cat be beſtowed, as oth 
are capable to receive, and ſuch pleaſures och 
imparted, as others are qualified to enjoy. | 


no honour will be loſt; for the condeſcenſam 
of learning are always overpaid by gratitud 


ſplendor but. retains his N ry 
| e 


A and to ord about them for ; it. 
They therefore ſtep out from they 
cells into the open world, with all the cont, 
dence of authority and dignity of i importance; 
they look round about them at once with ; igng. 
rance and ſcorn on a race of beings to wha 


and with whoſe opinions they mult comyly, i 


them. 
To leſſen that diflain with which ſcholn ff 


the world, and the unwillingneſs with which 
they condeſcend to learn what is not to be four] 
in any ſyſtem of philoſophy, it may be neceay 


abſtruſe reſearches and remote diſcoveries, yt 
pleaſure is not given, nor affection conciliatsl, 


more eaſily communicable to thoſe about u. 


which only a ſmall part,of mankind has knoy. 
ledge ufficient to make them curious, muſt li 
his days in unſocial filence, and live in tu 
crowd of life without a companion. He th 
can only be uſeful on great occaſions, may dt 
without exerting his abilities, and ſtand a hey 
leſs ſpectator of a thouſand vexations which fit 
away hapvineſs, and which nothing is requird 
to remove but a little dexterity of condutt ud 
readineſs of expedients. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by mar 
is able to ſet him above the want of hour) al. 
ſiſtance, or to extinguiſh the deſire of fond u. 
dearments, and tender officiouſneſs ; and ther- 
fore, no one ſhould think it unneceſlary to kan 
thoſe arts by which friendſhip may be gain 
Kindneſs is preſerved by a conſtant reciprec- 
tion of benefits or interchange of pleaſures; bit 


By this deſcent from the pinnacks of it 


An elevated gunius employed in little thing 
appears, to uſe the ſimile of Longinus, i 
the fun in his evening declination, he remits l 
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{ have treated the annual migrations of 
be gay and buſy part of mankind, is juſti- 
ied by daily obſervation, ſince moſt of thoſe 
ho leave the town, neither vary their enter- 
joſe you do not intend to repreſent the practice 
ondition puts the giſtribution of his time into 
ween the town and country. 

lays the inexhauſtible varieties of nature, and 


Imiration and enquiry, never was denied 


* ut my curioſity is very little attracted by the he builds or demoliſnes, opens or encloſes, de- # "I 
in plour of a flower, the anatomy of an inſect, or luges or drains, it is not his care what may be ; 
h fa he ſtructure of a neſt; I am generally 3 the opinion of thoſe who are ſkilled in perſpec- 
um ＋ human manners, and therefore fill tive or architecture, it is ſufficient that he has 

p die months of rural leiſure with remarks no landlord. to control him, and that none has 


n thoſe who live within the circle of my ngtice. 


n of the manor ſpends his own money on his own. 
"uy gions of negligence and liberty, they might nds. a LED | IC, 
1 verify their repreſentations, and multiply For this reaſon it is not very common to want 
Fes: eir images, for in the country are original ſubjects for rural converſation. Almoſt every 
Wi aratters chiefly to be found. In cities, and man is daily doing ſomething which produces 
zm more in courts, the minute diſcriminations merriment, wonder or reſentment, among his 


| HOUGH the 0 with which you * 


ainments nor enlarge their notions; yet I ſup- 

telf as ridiculous, or to declare that he whoſe 
is own power may not properly divide it be- 
That the country, and only the 7 diſ. 


upplies the philoſophical mind with matter for 


f writers would more frequently viſit thoſe 


hich diſtinguiſh one from another are for the 


man is a ſeparate and independent being: ſo- 
litude flatters irregularity with hopes of ſe 

cy; and wealth, removed from the mortifica- 
tion of compariſon, and the awe of equality, 
ſwells into contemptuous confidence, 
ſets blame and laughter at defiance the impul- 


and * 


ſes of nature act unreſtrained; and tie difpolition: | 


dares to ſhew itſelf in its form, without 
any diſguiſe of hypocriſy, or decorations of ele- 
gance. Every one indulges the full enjoyment 


of his own choice, and talks and lives with 


no other view than to pleaſe himſelf; without 
enquiring how far he deviates ffom- the gene- 
ral practice, or conſidering. others as entitled 
to any account of his ſentiments or actions. If 


any right to examine in what projects the lord 


neighbours. This utter exemption from re- 


4. ft part effaced, the peculiarities of temper. ſtraint leaves every anomalous quality to operate 
inden are gradually, worn: away by Pro- in its full extent, and fuffers the natural charae- 


en ſurfaces loſe their points and aſperities by 


iſcuous conyerſe, as. angular bodies and un- 


ter to diffuſe itſelf to every part of life. The 
pride which under the check of publick 2 


gu ent attrition againſt; one another, and vation, would have been only vented among 
nach by degrees to uniform. rotundity. The ſervants and domeſticks, becomes en 


Talence of faſhion, the influence: of example, 


tityds | baronet the torment of a province, and instead 
thingk lire of applauſe, and the: of cenſure, of terminating in the deſtruction of China Hare 
s, lit fruit the natural tendencies 0 thaynind, and _ and glaſſes, ruins tenants, diſpoſſeſſes cottagers, - 


eck the fancy i in its firſt efforts fo break _ 
o experiments of caprice. . 


duo habits, oben they muſt. * 


Tew inelinations are ſo cnet 


and harraſſes nnn 
bills of indiqtment. 

It- frequently nba) that ova widows) 
violent - paiious, or enormous corruption, a. 


9 " 1 => 4 x 
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freedom and laxity of a ruſtick life produces 


remarkable particularities of conduct or man- 


ner? In the province where I now reſide, we 
have one lady eminent for wearing a gown 


«always of the ſame cut and colour; another for 


ſhaking hands with thoſe that viſit her; and a 
mird for unſhaken reſolution never to let tea or 
coffee enter her houſe. 

But of all the female characters which this 
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place M#fords, I have found none fo worthy of 
attention as that of Mrs. Buſy, a widuw, who 
loſt her huſband in her thirtieth year, and has 


ige paſſed her time ig the manor-houſe, in the 
goverament of her children, and the manage 
ment of the eſtate. 

* 
a boarding-ſchocl, where ſte had paſſed her 
time like other young ladies in ncedle-work, 
with a few. intervalsgof dancing and reading. 
When the became a bride, ſhe ſpent one winter 


with her huſband in town, where having no idea 
of any converſation beyond the forwalitics 
of a viſit, ſhe found nothing to engage her pai- 


ſions; and when ſhe, had been one night at court 
and two at an opera, and ſeen the Monument, 
the Tombs, and the Tower, ſne concluded that 


London had nothing more to ſhew, and won- 
deered that when women had once ſeen the world 


they could not be content to ſtay at home. She 
therefore went willingly to the ancient ſeat, and 
for ſome years ſtudied houſewifery under Mr. 


Buſy's mother, with ſo much aſſi duity, that 


the old lady, when ſhe died, bequeathed her a 


Mrs. Buſy was married at Ade, , from 


* 


caudle- cup, a ſoup-difh, two beakers, and a 


cheſt of table- linen ſpun by herſelf. 


Mr. Buſy finding the ee qualities 


of his lady, reſigned his affairs wholly into 


her hands, and devoted his life to his pointers 
and his hounds. 


He never viſited his eſtates, 
but to deſtroy the partridges or foxes; and 


often committed ſuch devaſtations in the rage 
of pleaſure, that ſome of his tenants» refuſed to 


hold their lands at the uſual rent. 


Their 
landlady perſuaded them to be ſatisfied, and en- 


5 treated her huſband to diſmiſs his dogs, with 


many exact calculations of the ale drank: by 


his companions, and corn conſumed by the 
horſes, and remonſtrances againſt the inſolence 
of the huntſman, and the frauds of the groom. 


The huntſman was too neceſſary to his hap- 


pineſs to be diſcarded; and he had ſtill con- 


tinned ee ravage his ene date, had he nat 


Her ſelf better than in nurſing grief; and tha, 


but rated at fo nigh-· a price that they retund 


manor into a farm, of which ſhe takes the m. 
nagement wholly upon herſelf. She ri 


| 


caught a cold and a fever by ſhooting mallardz 1 
the fens. His fever was followed by a __ 
ſumption, which in a few months bropght hin 
to the grave. 

rs. Buſy was too 3 an economiſt h 
feel either joy or ſorrow at his death, She n. 
ceived the compliments and . of be 
neighbours in a dark room, out of which 
ſhe ſtole privately every night and morning 1. 
ſee the cows milked; and after a few dan 
declared that ſhe thought a widow might emply 


or her part, ſhe was refolved that the ful 
of her children mould 1 not be ben by be 
neglect. | 
She therefore WIS” HY applied herſelf 
the reformation of abuſes. She gave away th 
dogs, diſcharged the ſervants of the kennel an 
ſtable, and ſent the | horſes to the next far, 


unſold. She was reſolved to have nothing idk 
about her, and ordered them to be employ} 
in common drudgery. They loft their fl. 
neſs and grace, and were os PRE at half 
the value. p 
She ſoon, Sfmoumbered herſelf from be 
weeds, and put on a riding-hood, a coarſe aprot, 
and ſhort petticogts, and has turned a lay 


fore the ſun to order the horſes to * 
and ſggs them well rubbed down at their rawn 
from work; ſhe attends the dairy morning all 
evening, and watches when a calf falls, du 
it may be carefully nurſed ; ſhe walks out amoꝶ 
the ſheep at noon, counts the lambs, and cb. 
ſerves the fences, and, where ſhe finds a gh 
ſtops it with a buth till it can be better mend 
ed. In harveſt ſhe rides afield in the wagg 
and is-very liberal of her ale from a wool 
bottle. At her leiſure hours ſhe looks godt 
eggs, airs the nen: ond turns tf 
cheeſ mea. | 
When reſpe& or clicketey bringe viſta 
to her houſe, ſhe-entertains them with progndl- 
ticks of a you of wheat, or a rot among 
ſheep, and al * thinks herſelf | privileged l 
diſmiſs them, when ſne is to ſee the hogs one | 
to count the poultry on the rooſt. | 
The only things neglected about ter 1 
her children, whom ſſie has taughit nothing be 
the loweſt houſehold duties. In my laſt * 


ind was entertained with, the accompliſhments 


hat though he is only ſixteen, the can truſt him 
o ſell corn in the market. Her younger daggh- 
r, who is eminent for her beauty, though 
ame what tanned in making hay, was buſy in 
during out ale to the agen, chat every 
ne might have an equal ſhare. | 


TT is ———_ by Ariſtotle to the perfection 
of a tragedy, and is equally neceſſary to every 


ould have a begigning, a middle, and an end. 
The beginning, ſays he, is that which has 
ncthing neceſſarily previous, but to which 


that which follows is naturally conſequent; 


ceſſity, or at leaſt according to the common 
courſe of things, ſucceeds ſomething elſe, 


itſelf ; the middle is.conne 
ſomething that naturally goes before, and 


lows it. 

Such is the ae hid: Fs 5 this en 
itick for the diſpoſition of the different parts 
A well conſtituted fable. , It muſt begin, 
here it may be made intelligible without in- 
dduction; and end, where the mind is left 
repoſe, without expectation of any farther 
ent. The intermediate paſſages muſt join 
e laſt effect to the firſt cauſe, by a regular and 
dbroken concatenation; nothing muſt be there- 
re inſerted which does not apparently ariſe 
m ſomething foregoing, and proper ly make 
py for ſomething that ſucceeds it. 


only with reſpect to great and eſſential 
ents, and cannot be extended in the ſame force 
minuter circumſtances and arbitrary decora- 


ute more to the main deſign; for it is abways 
proof of extenſive thought and accurate cir- 


the ſame act; . ee. 
—— 


f her eldeſt ſon, a youth of ſuch early maturity, 


her ſpecies of regular - compoſition, that it 


the end, on the contrary, is that which by ne- 


on the other to W chat n fol | 


This precept is to be. underftood in its ri- 


ns, which yet are more happy asathey con- 


mſpection, to promote various purpoſes 
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et Miſs Buſy carrying grains to a ſick cow, 


vas anſwered, that ſhe never ſaw bookiſh or 


Let ev"ry piece be fi mple and be onè. 


* 


but which implies nothing conſequent to 
d on one ſide to 
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I could not but look with plſy on this joung 


family, doomed by the abſurd prudence 
their mother to. ignorance and meanneſs ; - 
when I recommended a more elegant edutation, 


finical people grow rich, and that ſne was good 

for nothing herſelf till ſhe had forgotten the# 

nicety of the boarding-ſchool. 
ee 541 
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| Hor. 


ment admits uſe, ede it fems to exclude 
neceſſity, | + 
Whoever — as itgis — Mil- 
ton, © to build the lofty rhime, muſt atquaint 
himſelf with this law of paetical architecture, 
and take care that 'his- edifice 'be ſolid as well 
as beautiful; that nothing ſtand fingle or inde- 
pendent, ſo as that it may be taken away without 
injuring the reſt; but that from the foundation 


to the pinnacles one part reſt firm upon another. 


This regular and conſequential diſtribution is 
among common authors frequently neglefted ; 
but the failures of thoſe whoſe example can have 
no influence, may be ſafely overlooked, nor is 
it of much uſe to recall obſcure and unregarded. 
names to memory. for the ſake of ſporting with 
their infamy, But if there | is any writer whoſe 
genius can embelliſh impropriety, and whoſe 
authority can make error venerable, his works 


are the proper objects of critical inquiſition. a 


To expunge faults where there are no excel - 
lencies, is a taſk equally uſeleſs with that of the 
chemiſt, who employs the arts of ſeparation and 
refinement upon ore in which no precious metal 
is contained to reward his operations. 

The tragedy of Samſon Agoniſtes has been 
celebrated as the ſecond work of the great author 


of Paradiſe Loſt, and oppoſed with all the con- 


fidence of triumph to the dramatick perfor- 


mances of other nations. It contains indeed 2 5 
juſt ſentiments, maxims of wiſdom, and ora- 


cles of piety, and many paſſages written with 

the ancient ſpirit of choral poetry, in whach 

there is a juſt and pleaſing mixture of Seneca's 

moral declamation, with the wild enthuſiaſm -of 

the Greek writers. It is therefore worthy. of 
8 
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examination, wilther a performance thus illu- 
minated with genius, and enriched with learn- 
ing, is compoſed according to the indiſpenſable 
laws of Ariſtotelian criticiſm : and, omitting at 
= hibits a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
* The beginning is undoubtedly beautiful and 
proper , opening with a graceful: abruptneſs, 
and proceeding na turally to a mournful recital 
of facts neceſſary to be known. 


E Samſon. A little onward. tend thy guiding hand 
FN To theſe dark ſteps, aglittle farther on; 


\ Mt There I am wont to ſit when any. chance | 
| + Relieve me from my taſk of ſervile toil, * 
. Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me. 
; O wherefore was my birth from Heay'n foretold 
Twice by an angel N 
hy was my breeding order'd en ke . 

As of a,perſon ſeparate to Gd, 

' Defign'd for great exploits z if I muſt die 
Betray d, captiv*d, and both my eyes put out ? 
— WW hom have Ito complain of but myſelf ? 

Who this high gift of ſtrength, committed to me, 

In what part-lodg'd, how eaſily. bereft me, 
Under the ſeal of ſilence could not keep, 

But weakly to a woman mult reveal i it. 1 


His liloquy i is interrupted by a Chorus or com- 
pany of men of his own tribe, who condole his 
miſeries, extenuate his fault, and conclude with 


deſign laid, no diſcovery made, nor any diſpo- 
fition formed towards the ſubſequent "ES 
In the ſecond act, Manoah, the father of 
Samſpn, comes to ſeek his ſon, and being 
| ſhewn him by the chorus, breaks out into la- 
mentations of his miſery, and compariſons 
of his preſent with his former ſtate, repreſenting 
to him the ignominy which his religion ſuf- 
fers, by the feſtival this day celebrated in ho- 


„ nour of Dagon ,to whom the idolaters aſcribed 
N e 3 wo 
WE” £48 b . 
* NO Go and more, the burthen of that fault; | 
Bitterly haſt thou paid and (till art paying 
That rigid ſcore. A worſe thing yet remains, 
- This day the Philiſtines a pop'lar feaſt 
Here celebrate in Gaja; and proclaim. . 


Great-pomp. and ſacrifice, Tons loud 
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* preſent all other conſiderations, whether it ex- 


Will not connive-6r linger thus provok d, 
For yonder bank hath choice of ſun and ſhade ; 5 
8 Such a diſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 


las a prophecy receive; ; for God, e 


1 a ſolemn vindication of Divine juffice. : So | 
Fl that at the concluſion of the fi ; 
| that at the concluſion o rſt act there is no very high degree elegant ard infrufire, f 
' which ſhe retires, / after ſhe has exhauſted he 


of Gath, whoſe name had-never been mentioned 


actions are + lo. $9 2a celebrated. 


That I wagnever preſent in the place 


To Dagon, as theie god, wh hath deliver d 
Thee, Samſon, bound and blind into their ba, 
Them out of in Who flew'ſt them — 1 
lein, ot e vi 
NY touched with this reproach, males ; 
reply equally penitential and pious, which ki 
father conſiders as the effuſions of nn 


anne. 


Samſon. 0. = ſure, 
But will ariſe and his great name aſſert: 
Dagon mutt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long receive, 


of all theſe. boaſted trophies won on me. 


Manoaſ. With cauſe this hope Arn th 
and theſe words 


Nothing more certain, will not long 4 Kann 
575 vindicate the glory 4 his name. 


This part of the lay as it might tenl 
to animate or exaſperate Samſon, cannot, I 
think, be cenſured as wholly ſuperfluons; bu 
the ſucceeding diſpute, ' in which his father 
breaks off, that he may go to ſolicit his releak, 
is only valuable fq; its own ' beauties, and ha 


no TR to introduce wy wy that a 
it. 


The next event of the drama is FR arrival 
of Dalilah ; with all her graces, artifices, band 
allurements. This produces a dialogue, in 4 


perſuaſions, and is no more ſeen nor heard df; 
nor has her viſit any effe& but ute ny 
character of Samſon. ' | 

In the fourth act enters Haripha, the gut 


before, and who has now no other motive dt 
coming than to ſee the man ee. er and 


ende — I have hella” | 
Of thy prodigious might, and feats pos 6, 
Incredible to me; in this diſpleas'd, 


Of thoſe re where we nen hat 
tried 5 1 

Each others bree in ning or + liſted fields; 

And now am come to ſee of whom ſuch noiſe 
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Hath walk'd FI and each limb! to fabveyy.: 
If thy e 64 anſwer loud n 


Samſon 2 him to the combat; a; 
after an interchange of reproaches, chains by 
epeated defiance on one fide, and imbittered by 
contemptuous inſults on the other, Harapha re- 
ires; we then hear it determined, by Samſon 
d the chorus, that no conſequence good or 
bad will Proceed from their i interview. 


And with malicious counſel ſtir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee. 


fight 


ill not dare mention, leſt a ein © | 
hether he durſt accept the offer or not ; 
And that he durſt not, plain enough appear'd. 


At laſt, an the fifth act, appears a meſſenger 
rom the lords aſſembled at the feſtival of Dagon, 
ith a ſummons by which Samſon is required 
o come and entertain them with ſome proof 
f his ſtrength. Samſon, after a ſhort expoſ- 
ulation, diſmiſſes him with a firm and reſo- 
ute refuſal ; during the abſence of the meſſen- 
ger, having a while defended the propriety of 
bis conduct, he at laſt declares himſelf moved 
dy a ſecret impulſe to comply, and utters. ſome 
lark preſages of a great event to be brought to 
paſs by his agency, under the direction oF Provi - 
lence, 


follows 


RE 

8, band 

2,3 ; n 

„ from Samſ. Be of good 3 31 9 feel 

ted her ome rouſing motions in me, which diſpoſe _ 

rd of; o ſomething extraordin&y my thoughts. 

ſing the with this meſſenger will go along, | 
othing to do, be fore, that may eee, 

e gat , 


-ntiond 
tive df 


gth and 


Ut non hoc En. 


] r foe icing: to deſire the 
L © end without enduring the means. Every 
ember of ſociety feels and acknowledges the 


Our law, or ſtain my vow of: 1 
Ĩ there be ought of preſage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 


Chorus, He will diredly to the lords, I fear, 


| Samſ. He mult allege ſome cauſe, and offer d : 


delays the death of Samſon. 
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| What doating bjget, to his faults ſo blind, 
As vot to grant me this» can Milton find . 


celſity e Sie, per leute any de- 
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By ſome great act, or of my days the laſt. 


| AK : ie ton 
While Samſon is conducted off by the meſ- 
ſenger, his father returns with hopes of fucceſs 
in his ſolicitation, upon which he confers with 
the chorus till their dialogue is interrupted, firſt 
by a ſhout of triumph, and afterwards by 


ſcreams of horror and agony, As they ſtand 


deliberating where they ſhall be ſecure, a man 


who had been preſent at the ſhew enters, and 


relates how Samſon, having prevailed on his 
guide to ſuffer him to lean againſt the main 
pillars of the theatrical edifice, . tore down the 
roof m_—_ the ſpectators and kimſelf. 


= Thoſe two maſſy pillars, | - 


| With horrible confuſion, to and fro, 


He tngg'd, he ſhook, till down _ came, and 


drew 


| The whole roof after them, with burſ of thun- | 


| der, 

Upon the heads of a who fat "062. FM 
——-Samſon with theſe immixt, inevitably 
Pull'd down the ſame deſtruction on nn. 


This: is nates a juſt 00 . dan. 
trophe, and the poem, therefore, has a begin- 
ning and an end which Ariſtotle himſelf could 
not have diſapproved; but it muſt be allowed to 
Want a middle, ſince nothing paſſes between 
the firſt act and the laſt, that either haſtens or 
The whole drama, 
if its ſuperfluities were cut off, would ſcarcely 
fill a ſingle act; yet this is the tragedy which ige 


norance has Oe and bigotry applauded, - 


* 


PAY tam Lucili fautor inte ft, 


. 885 f 4 


 gree of virtue or reputation le able to ſeeure an 

informer from publick hatred. The learned 

world has always admitted The —— 

tical diſquiſitions, yet he that attempts to thew - 
"B02 | 
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writer, ſhall ſurely irritate his admirers, and in- 
cur the imputation of envy, captiouſneſs, and 
malignity. 

With this danger full in my view, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to examine the ſentiments of Milton's 
tragedy, which, though much leſs Tiable to cen- 


ſure than the diſpoſition of his plan, are, like thoſe 


of other writers, ſometimes exp-ſed to juſt ex- 

ception for want of care, or want of diſcernment. 
Sentiments are proper and improper as they 

conſiſt more or leſs with the character and cir- 


cumſtances of the perſon to whom they are at- 


tributed, with the rules of the compoſition in 
which they are found, or with the ſettled and 
unalterable nature of things. | 

It is common among the tragick beste to in- 
troduce their perſons alluding to events or opi- 


Hions, of which they could not poſſibly have 


any knowledge. The barbarians of remote or 
newly diſcovered regions often diſplay their 
{kill in European learning. The god of love is 
mentioned in Tamerlane with all the famili- 
arity of a Roman epigrammatiſt; and a late 
writer put Harvey's doctrine of the circulꝛtion 
of the blood into the mouth of a Turkiſh ſtateſ- 
man, who lived near two centuries. before it 
was known even to philoſophers or anatomiſts. 

| Milton's learning, which acquainted him 
with the manners of the ancient eaſtern nations, 
and his invention, which required no aſſiſtance 


from the common cant of poetry, have preſerved 


him from frequent outrages of local or chr6- 
nological propriety. Yet he has mentioned 
Chalibean Steel, of which it is not very likely 
that his chorus ſhould have heard, and has 


made Alp the general name of a mountain, in 


a region where the * could ſcarcely be 
known. 


No medicinal liquor can aſſwage, 
Nor breath of cooling air from ſnowy Alp. 


He has taught Samſon the tales of Circe, and 


the Syrens, at which, he 3 hints in his 
_ with Dalilah. 
. I 8 thy trains, 

| Tho! dearly to my colt, thy gins and toils; 


Thy fair exchanted cup, and warbling . 
No more on me have pow'r. 


But thy groſſelt Bror of this ved lots 
ſolemn introduction of the Phœnix in the laſt 
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however modeſtly, che failures of a celebrated ſcene, which, is faulty, not only as it is incl, 


And lay ere while a holocauſt ; 


and oppoſition of ideas. 


As in the land of darkneſs, yet in light, 


gruous to the perſonage to whom it is aſcribed, 
but as it is ſo evidently contrary to reaſon a 
nature, that it ought never to be mentioned by 
as a fable in any ſerious poem. 


* giv 'n for loſt, - 
Depreſt, and overthrown, as ſcem' d, 
Like that ſelf- begotten bird 


In the Arabian woods emboſt 
That no ſecond knows, nor third, 


From out our aſhy womb now teem'd 
Revives, reflouriſhes, then vigorous ma 
When mott inactive deem'd 
And tho' her body die, her "EX _— 
A ſecular bird ages of lives. 


Another ſpecies of ie e is the wn 
ſuitableneſs of thoughts to the general charat 
of the poem. The ſeriouſneſs and ſolemi 
of tragedy neceſſarily rejects all pointed or tp. 
grammatical expreſſions, all remote concei 
Samſon's complait 
is therefore too elaborate to be natural. 


To live a life half dead, a living death, 
And bury'd ; but O yet more miſerable! 
Myſelf my fepulchre, a moving ow! 
Bury*d, yet not exempt, ; 
By privilege of death and burial, | 
From worſt of other evils, pains and wrong. 


All allufions to. low and trivial objects, wid 
which contempt is uſually aſſociated, are doubt 
leſs unſuitable to a tplgs of compoſition which 
dught to be always awful, though not al 

magnificent. The remark therefore of tif 
chorus on good and bad news, ſeems to wat 
elevation; 3 


833 A little ſtay ml bring ſome not 

hither. 1 
Chor. Of good or bad ſo great, of bad tit he 
ſooner; ah 


For evil news rides poſt, while good news s bat 


But of all meanneſs, that has leaſt to pl 
which- is produced by mere verbal conc 
which depending anly. upon ſcunds, loſe tis 
exiſtence by the change of a ſyllable. ak 
— ä 


97 But had we beſt retire? I ſee a ſtorm. \ 
bel J. Fair days have oft contracted wind and 
and rain. 

or, But this der kind of — LY 


h Be leſs abſtruſe, my ridling days are paſt. 
r. Look now for no ene voice, nor 
fear | 

he bait of honied words. 3 4 de tongue 

aws hitherward, I know him by his ſtride, 

he giant Harapha.— 


* 


And yet more deſpicable are the lines in 
lich Manoah's paternal kindneſs is com- 
ended by the chorus. 


thers are wont to lay up for their ſons, 
ou for thy ſon art bent to lay out all.— 


Samſon's complaint of the inconveniencies of 


. Wpriſonment is not wholly without ver bal 
u. 


ts aintneſs. 

nit a priſoner chain'd, den findy 8 
12 e air, impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp. 
Ieett 


From the ſentiments we may properly de- 
nd to the conſideration of the language, 
ich, in imitation of the ancients, is through 
2 whole dialogue remarkably ſimple and un- 
orned, ſeldom heightened by epithets. or va- 
d by figures; yet ſometimes metaphors find 
miſſion, even where their conſiſtency is not 
urately preſerved. Thus Samſon. confounds 
quacity with a ſhipwreck. 


dw could I once look up, or hgave the head, | 
ho, like a fooliſh pilot, have eck'd 


y veſſel truſted to me from above, 
Joriouſly rigg d; and for a word, a tear, 

ol, have divulg d the Met gift of God 

d a deceitful woman 5 

nd the chorus ſe of — fuel to flame in 
Feport. ; ; | 


laut 


e lee e e A 
hy words, by adding fuel to the flame? 


The verlification is in the dialogue much 
Ire ſmooth and harmonious than in the parts 


4 diſſonant, as ſcarce to preſerve, whether the 


0 pal les end with or — on \ 
once e of metrical regularity. . 
ſe thr 


by my eyes miſrepreſent ? Can this be te, 
Rat hervick, that renown 'S f 
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otted to the chorus, which are often; fo harſh 


Irreſiſtible Samſon ; whom unarm''d 


.No ſtrength ans. or fierceſt wild beaſt, could 


withſtand; _ 
Who tore the lion, as the lion We the kid. 
Since I have thus pointed out the faults 1 


Milton, critical integrity requires that I ſhould 
endeavour to diſplay his excellencies, though 


| they will not eaſily be diſcovered in ſhort quo- 


tations, becauſe they conſiſt in the juſtneſs of 


diffuſe reaſonings, or in the contexture and me- 


thod of continued dialogues ; this play having 
none of theſe deſcriptions, ſmilies, or ſplendid 
ſentences, with which other tragedies are to la- 
viſhly adorned, 


Yet ſome paſſages may 1 ſelected which 
ſeem to deſerve particular notice, either as con- 
taining ſentiments of paſſion, repreſentations of 
life, precepts of conduct, or ſallies of imagina- 
tion. It is not eaſy to give a ſtronger repreſen- 


tation of the wearineſs of deſpondency, than in 
the words of Samſon to his father. 


— ti fel my genial ſpirits droop, 
My hopes all flat; nature within me ſeems 


In all her n weary of herſelf ; 
My race of glory run, and race of ſian; 
And I ſhall ſhortly be with them that veſt. 
The reply of Samſon to the flattering Dalilah 
affords a juſt and ſtriking deſcription of the 


ſtratagems and allurements of feminine hypo- 
er * 


Theſe are thy wonted arts, 

And arts of ev'ry woman falſe like thee, 

To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 
Thien as repentant to ſubmit, beſeech, 
And reconcilement move with feign'd remorſe, 
Confeſs and promiſe wonders in her change; 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her hyſband, how far urg'd his patience bears,” 


His virtue or weakneſs which way to aſſail: 


Then with more cautious and inſtructed Kill 2 


Again tranſgreſſes, and again ſubmits. 


When Samſon has refuſed to make — 
ſpectacle at the feaſt of Dagon, he firſt juſtifies | 


his behaviour to the chorus, who charge him 


with having ſerved the Philiftines, by a very juff 
diſtinction; and then deffroys the common ex- 
euſe of cowardice and feryiity, which always 
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Chor. Yet with thy Rrength thou ſerv the 
Philiſtines. 
Samſ. Not in their idol work, but * "x 
bour 
Honeſt and lawful to deſerve my . | 
Of thoſe who have-me in their civil power. 


Chor. Where the heart joins not, en | 


acts defile not. 
Sam. Where outward force conſtrains, the 
ſentence holds, 
But who conſtrains me to the temple of Dagon, 
Not dragging? The Philiſtine lords command. 
Commands are no conſtraints. If I obey them, 
I do it freely, vent'ring to diſpleaſe 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind. Ea ably 


The complaint of blindneſs which Samſon 
pours out at the beginning of the tragedy is 
equally addreſſed to the paſſions and the fancy. 
The enumeration of his miſeries is ſucceeded by 
a very pleaſing train of poetical images, and 
concluded by ſuch expoſtulations and wiſhes, as 
reaſon too often ſubmits to learn from deſpair, 
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Greatneſs + avith caſe, and gay ſeverity. 


TO THE RAMBLER, 
SIR, 


OLITICIANS have long obſerved, "IN 


the greateſt events may be often traced 
Petty competition or 


back to ſlender cauſes. 
caſual friendſhip, the prudence of a ſlave, or 


the garrulity of a woman, have hindered or 


promoted the moſt important ſchemes, and haſ- 
tened or retarded the revolutions of empire. 
Whoever ſhall review -his life will generally 


find, that the whole tenor of his conduct has 


been determined by ſome accident of no appa- 
rent moment, or by a combination of inconſi- 


derable circumſtances, acting when his ima- 
gination was unoccupied, and his judgment 
unſettled; and that his principles and actions 
have kB their colour from ſome ſecret infu- 


Gon, mingled without. defign i in the current of 
his ideas. The deſires that predominate in 
our hearts, are e inſtilled by imperceptivle com- 
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The ſun to me is dark, 


She all in ev'ry part; why was the fight 


That fhe _y look at will thro* ey'ry pore, 


lopping their huxuriance, 
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een, 3 cum  pondere, wirtus, 


| munications aStc time when we look up 


_ accompliſhments, 


O firſt created beam, and thou great word 
Let there be light, and light was over all; 
Why am I thus bereav' d thy ms dee 


And filent as the moon, 

When ſhe deſerts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave, 
Since light ſo neceſſary is to life, | 
And almoſt life itſelf ; if it be true, 
That light is in the ſoul, | 


To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd, 
So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quenched, _ 
And not, as feeling, thro? all parts diffus'd 


Such are the faults and ach the beautiad 
Samſon Agoniſtes, which I have ſhewn withy 
other purpoſe than to promote the knowledge d 
true criticiſm. The everlaſting verdure of Mil 
ton's laurels has nothing to fear from the bl 
of malignity ; nor can my attempt produce aj 
other effect, than to ſtrengthen their ſhoot 


STAT. | | 
WE . mou! 


the various ſcenes of the world, and the di 
ferent employments of men, with the neutnl 
ty of inexperience; @d we come forth fron 
the nurſery or the ſchool, invariably deftiel 
to the purſuit of great open, or peiſ 


Such was the impulſe by which 1 have bern 
kept in motion from my earlieſt years. 1s 
born to an inheritance which gave my childboo dor 
a claim to diſtinction and careſſes, and n | 
accuſtomed to hear applauſes, before they hi ckly 
much influence on my thoughts. The fil 
praiſe of which I remember myſelf ſenldb 

was that of  good-humour, which, whether | acht 
e eee 1 har 
fince made it my whole buſineſs to propagin 
and maintain. 

When I was ſent. to ſchool, the gait © Tous 
my look, and the livelineſs « of my loquaci 


on gained me admiſſion to hearts not yet for- 
fied againſt affection by artifice or intereſt. I 
is entruſted with every firatagem, and aſſoci- 
ted in every ſport ; my company gave ala- 
ity to a frolick, and gladneſs to a holidar, 
was indeed ſo much employed in adjuſting ' or 
ecuting ſchemes of diverſion, that I had no 
;fure for my taſks, but was furniſhed with 
erciſes, and inſtructed in my leſſons, by ſome 
nd of patron of the higher claſſes. My maſ- 
, not ſuſpecting my deficiency, or unwilling: 
detect what his kindneſs would not puniſh, 
r his impartiality excuſe, allowed me to eſ- 
pe with a ſlight examination, laughed at the 
rtneſs of my ignorance; and the ſprightlineſs 
my abſurdities, and-could not forbear to ſhew 
t he regarded me with ſuch tenderneſs, as 
nius and learning can ſeldom excite. ' ' 

From ſchool I was diſmiſſed to the univerſity, 
ere I ſoon drew upon me the notice of the 
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unger ſtudents, and was the conſtant partner 
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brings diſtant ideas unexpeRtedly' together, who 


by ſome peculiar acuteneſs diſcovers reſem- 
blance in objects diſſimilar to comimon eyes, or 
by mixing heterogeneous notions, dazzles the 
attention with ſudden ſcintillations of conceit. 
A lady's wit is a man who can make ladies 
laugh, to which, however eaſy it may ſeem, 
many gifts of nature, and attainments of art, 
muſt commonly concur. He that hopes to be 
conceived as a wit in female aſſemblies, ſhould 
have a form neither ſo amiable as to ſtrike with 
admiration, nor ſo coarſe as to raiſe diſguſt, 
with an underſtanding too feeble to be dreaded, 


and too forcible to be deſpiſed. The other 


parts of the character are more ſubject to vari- 

ation; it was formerly eſſential to a wit, that 
half his back ſhould be covered with à ſnowy 

fleece, and at a time yet more remote no man 


was a wit without his boots. In the days o 


the Spectator a ſnuff- box ſeems to have been 
indiſpenſable ; but in my time an embroidered 


an er morning walks, and evening compota- coat was ſufficient, without any preciſe regu- 
* ns. I was not indeed much celebrated for lation of the reſt of his dreſs. + 6 


erature, but was looked on with indulgence 
a man of parts, who wanted nothing but the 
Ineſs of a ſcholar, and! might become eminent 
exzver he ſhould condeſcend to labour and 
ention. My tutor a . while reproached me 


dercilious gravity; yet having matti good- 


1d out againſt the power qq hilarity, but 


h negligence ; and repreſſed my ſallies with 


mour lurking, in his heart, he could-not long . 


. 

A . * 
24 * 5 4 
„ 


But wigs and boots and ſnuff. boxes are a 


without a perpetual reſolution to be merry; 


and who can . always find ſupplies of mirth! 


Juvenal indeed, in his compariſon of the tw] on 


oppoſite philoſophers, wonders only whence an 
unexhauſted fountain of tears could be diſ- 
charged: but had Juvenal, with all his ſpirit, 

undertaken my province, he would have found 


conſtant gaiety equally difficult to be ſupported. 


k upo r a few months began to ref the "muſcles = Conſider, Mr. Rambler, and compaſſionate the 
he dl diſciplinarian moroſeneſs; received me with condition of a man, who has taught every 


betray his truſt to his fondneſs, was content of laughter, an unintermitted ſtream of jocu- 
pare my diligence by increaſing his Wm. larity. The taſk of every other flave has an 


les after an elopement, and, that he might · company to expect from him a continual feaſt - 


ave beth neſs, and lure others from their ſtudies, till : 
I happy hour arrived,” when I was ſent to 
hildhoo don. I ſoon: diſcovered the town to be the 
and w per element of youth and gaiety, and was 
hey li | K diſtinguiſhed. asia wit by the ladies, a 
The fi ies of beings only heard of at the univerſity, 
hether | E hing than I devoted all my faculties to the 
51 haſt | ition of pleꝛſing them to 99 


wit, Mr. Rambler; in the dialect of ladies, 
ot always a man who, by the action of a 


0 , T 5 83 8 * : » 
gaietſ ous fancy upon comprehenſive knowledge, 
oquacith 728 6 ETFs 12901 E K ier ; Mien Siegen wy tx 

; [OT ONS ? | I 


tisfſed, and one jeſt only raiſes 
an other. b £ | £ : : . | 

I know that, among men of learning and aſ- 
perity, the retainers to the female world are 
not much regarded; et I cannot but hope that 
if you knew at how dear a rate our honours are 
purchaſed, you would look with ſome gratula - 


expectation of 


% s 


tion on -our-ſucceſs, and with ſome pity onm.our-. - 
miſcarriages. Think on the miſeryc of hm 
who is condemned to cultivate barrenneis and 


Ry 
x N * 

wo F< A $44 3 = 
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Thus I continued to diſſipate the gloom of end. Thie rower in time reaches the port; the "2 
legiate auſterity, to waſte my own life in lexicographer at laſt finds the concluſion of his 
alphabet; only the hapleſs wit has his labour 
always to begin, the call for novelty is never ſa- 


= 


_ 


ranſack vacuity; who is obliged to continue 
his: talk when his meaning is ſpent, to raiſe 
merriment without images, to haraſs his ima- 
gination in queſt of thoughts which he cannot 
 ftart, and his memory in purſuit of narratives 
which he cannot overtake; obſerve the effort 
with which he ſtrains to conceal deſpondency 
by a ſmile, and the diſtreſs in which he ſits 
while the eyes of the company are fixed upon 
him as their laſt refuge from ſilence and dejec- 
It were endleſs to recount the'ſhifts to which 
I have been reduced, or to enumerate tae diffe- 
rent ſpecies of artificial wit. I regularly fre- 
uented coffece-houſes, and have often lived a 
week upon an expreſſion, of which. he who 
dropped it did not know the value. When for- 
tune did not favour my erratick induſtry, I 
- gleaned jeſts at home from obſolete farces. To 
collect wit was indeed ſafe, for I conſorted 
with none that looked much into. books; but 
to diſperſe it was the difficulty. A ſeeming 
negligence was often uſeful, and I have very 
fucceſsfully made a reply not to what the la- 
dy had ſaid, but to what it was convenient for 
me to hear; for very few were ſo perverſe as to 


rectify a miſtake which had given occaſion to a 6 
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| A giant ſhepherd here his flock maintains 
Far. fromthe reft, and ſolitary reigns, 


In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd; 
Aud gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 
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lancholy neceſſity of ſupporting the character y 


burſt of merriment. Sometimes I drey 6 
converſation up by degrees to a proper prin 
and produced a conceit which I had treafwy 
up, like ſportſmen who boaſt of killing the fy 
es which they lodge in the covert. Eminem 
is however in ſome happy moments gainel t 
lefs expence; I have delighted a whole circk 
one time with a ſeries of quibbles, and mw 
myſelf good company. at another, by ſeald 
my fingers, or miſtaking a lady's lap for w 


'Theſe are artful deceits and uſeful expel 
ents ; but expedients are at length exhauſts 
and deceits detected. Time itſelf, among ol 
other injuries, diminiſhes the power of pleaſ, 
and I now find in my forty- fifth year nay 
pranks and pleaſantries very coldly recene 
which had formerly filled a whole room vi 
jollity and acclamation. I am under thene. 


ſtudy, which I gained by levity, having leand 
too late that gaiety muſt be recommended by 
higher qualities, and that mirth can never plat 
long but as the efloreſcence of a mind lov fr 
its luxuriance, but eſteemed for its uſefulneſs, 
5 5 ; I am, &c. 7 
Ee Parnum 
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A form enor maus! far unlike the race ovin 

Of human birth, in flature ur in face. 

| „ ff bon MNOdT.: | nt a 

To THE RAMBLER ü0 examined every wild :mountain and medic | 
Fe 0p | ſpring, criticiſed every. edifice, contemplt tha 


%% J ĩ tir 
"JAVING been accuſtomed to retire an- 
nually from the town, I lately accepted 
the invitation of Eugenio, who has an eſtate 
and ſeat in a diſtant county. As we were un- 
willing to travel without improvement, we tur- 
ned often from the direct road to pleaſe our- 
ſelves with the view of nature or of art; we 


every ruin, and compared every ſcene of a 
with the narratives of hiſtorians. By ths 
ceſſion of amuſements we enjoyed the en 
of a journey without ſuffering the fatigns v 
had nothing to regret but that, by à prgwi 
leiſurely and gentle, we miſſed the ade 
of a poſt- chaiſe, and the pleaſure of alarm? 


Nages with the tumult of our paſſage, and of 
iſguiſing our inſgnifcaney by the dignity of 


uſe was paſſed in receiving viſits from his 
:ighbours, who .crowded about him with all 
e eagerneſs of benevolence ; ſome impatient 
\ learn the news of the court and town, that 
ey might be qualified by authentick infor- 
ation to dictate to the rural politicians on the 
ext bowling day; others defirous of his in- 
reſt to accommodate diſputes, or of his advice 
the ſettlement of their fortunes and the mar- 
age of their children. 

The civilities which he had dune were 
on to be returned; and I paſſed ſome time 
ith great ſatisfaction in roving through the 
untry, and viewing the ſeats, gardens, and 
antations, which are ſcattered over it. My 
eaſure would indeed have been greater had I 
en ſometimes allowed to wander in a park or 
ilderneſs alone, but to appear as the friend of 
ugenio was an honour-not to be enjoyed with- 
t ſome inconveniencies; ſo much was every 
e ſolicitous for my regard, that I could ſel- 
pm eſcape to ſolitude, or ſteal a moment from 


officiouſneſs. 

In theſe rambles of good 1 we 

quently paſſed by a houſe of unuſual magnifi- 

once. While I had my curioſity yet diſtracted 

long many novelties, it did not much attract 
y obſervation ; but in a ſhort time I could 


r the length of the wall which incloſed the, 
ardens, the diſpoſition of the ſhades that waved 


indows, gave me reaſon to expect more 
Wandeur and beauty than I had yet ſeen in that 
ovince, I therefore enquired, as we rode 


nt an hour where there was ſuch an appear- 
Ice of ſplendor and affluence, Eugenio told 
that the ſeat which I ſo much admired, was 
mmonly called, in the country the haunted 
ſe, and that no viſits were paid there by any 
the gentlemen whom I had yet ſeen. As the 
unts of incorporeal beings are generally ruin- 
„ neglected and deſolate, I eaſily conceived 


Vol. I. 
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3 firſt week after our arrival at Eugenio 8s 


e emulation of complaiſance, and the . 


t forbear ſurveying it with particular notice; 
zer it, and the canals, of which I could obtain 


me glimpſes through the trees from our own. 


it, why we never, amongſt our excurſions, 


at, there was ſomething to be e and. 
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told him that I fuppoſed it only fairy ground, 
on which we might venture by day-light with- 


out danger. 


to converſe without infamy, and who han 


driven from him, by his inſolence or maligni- 


« ty, every human being who can live without 
c him. 


© The danger, ſays he, is indeed 
only that of appearing to ſolicit the acquaint- - 
« ance of a man, with whom it is not poſſible _ 


8853 


Our converſation was then accidentally ls 


terrupted ; . but my inquiſitive humour being 
now in motion, could not reſt without a full 
account of this newly diſcovered prodigy. I 
was ſoon informed that the fine houſe and ſpa- 
cious gardens were haunted by Squire Bluſter, 


of whom it was very eaſy to learn the charac- 
ter, ſince nobody had regard for him ſufficient 


to hinder them from telling whatever they 


could diſcover. 


Squire Bluſter is deſcended of an ancient * 
mily. The eſtate which his anceſtors had im- 


memorially poſſeſſed was much augmented by 
Captain Bluſter, who ſerved under Drake in the 


reign of Elizabeth; and the Bluſters, who were 


before only petty gentlemen, have from that 


time frequently repreſented the ſhire in parlia- 


ment, been choſen to preſent addreſſes, and 8 


given laws at hunting matches and races. They 
were eminently hoſpitable and popular, till the 
father of this gentleman died of an election. 
His lady went to the grave ſoon after him, and 
left the heir, then only ten years old, to the 
care of his grandmother, who would not ſuffer 
him to be controlled, becauſe ſhe could not bear 
to hear him cry ; and never ſent him to ſchool, 
becauſe ſhe was not able to live without his com- 
pany. She taught him however very early to 
inſpect the ſteward's accounts, to dog the butler 


from the cellar, and to catch the ſervants: at a 


junket ; ſo that he was at the age of eighteen a 


compleat maſter of all the lower arts of domeſtic - 


policy, had often on the road detected combina- 


tions between the coachman and the oſtler, and 
procured the diſcharge of nineteen maids for il-- 
licit correſpondence with e. and chair- 


women. - F 

By the opportunities of rarkmony which # mi- 
nority affords, and which the probity of his 
guardians had diligently improved, a very large 


ſum of money was accumulated, and he found' 


kimſelf, when he took his affairs into his own. 
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hands, the richeſt man in the county. It like 


been long the cuſtom of this family to celebrate 


the heir's completion of his twenty-firſt year, 
by an entertainment, at which the houſe is 
thrown open to all that are inclined to enter it, 


and the whole province flocks together as to a 


general feſtivity. On this occaſion young Bluſ- 


ter exhibited the firſt tokens of his future emi- 


nence, by ſnak ing his purſe at an old gentleman, 
who had been the intimate friend of his father, 


and offering to wager à greater ſum than he 
could afford to venture; a practice with which 


he has at one time or other, infulted cvery free- 
holder within ten miles round him. 


His next acts of offence were committed in 


a contentious and ſpiteful vindication of the 
privileges of his manors, and a rigorous and re- 
lantleſs proſecution of every man that preſumed 
to violate his game. As he happens to have 
no eſtate adjoining equal to his own, his op- 


preſſions are often borne without reſiſtance, for 


fear of a long ſuit, of which he delights to count 
the expences without the leaſt ſolicitude about 
the event; for he knows, that where nothing but 
an honorary right is conteſted, the poorer anta- 


goniſt muſt always ſuffer, whatever ſhall be 


the laſt deciſion of the law. 

By the ſucceſs of ſome of theſe ne he 
has ſo elated his inſolence, and by reflection 
upon the general hatred which they have brought 
upon him, ſo irritated his virulence, that his 
whole life is ſpent in meditating or executing 
miſchief, It is his common practice to procure 
his hedges to be broken in the night, and then 
to demand ſatisfaction for damages which his 
grounds have ſuffered from his neighbour's cat- 
tle. An old widow was yeſterday ſoliciting 
Fugenio to enable her to replevin her only cow 
then in the pound by Squire Bluſter's order, who 


had ſent one of his agents to take advantage of 


her calamity, and perſuade her to ſell the cow 
at an under rate. He has driven a day- labourer 
trom his cottage, for gathering blackberries in 
a hedge. for his children; and has now an old 
woman in the county-gaol for a treſpaſs which 
ſhe committed, by coming into his ground to 
pick up acorns for her hog. 
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Bluſter has therefore a def; potic authority 
many families, whom he has aſſiſted, on pe 


eaſily repay, The only viſits that he make » 
to theſe houſes of misfortune, where he eng 


riots at their charge, and in the height  j 


ſeized him by the ſleeve, led him trenilz 


rent, becauſe by this indulgence he ſecurs1 


in whoſe power fortune has liberally placed i 


magnificent without witneſſes 3 he has I 


pendants dread him as an oppreſſor; and be 


he is hated, he is likewiſe feared. 


Money, i in toner hands, will confer joy | 
Diftreſs will fly to immediate refuge, with 


much conſideration of remote conſequent 


ing occaſions, with larger ſums than they 


with the infolence of abſolute command, eum 
the terrors of the family, exacts their obedieng, 


joy inſults the father with menaces, and t 
daughters with obſcenity. | 
He is of late ſomewhat leſs offenſive; for u 
of his debtors, after gentle expoſtulations, 
which he was only irritated to groſſer outng 


into the court-yard, and cloſed the door wa 
him in a ſtormy night. He took his uy 
revenge the next morning by a writ; but . 
debt was diſcharged by the aſſiſtance of Eu 

It is his rule to ſuffer his tenants to ow: l 


himſelf the power of ſeizure whenever he k 
an inclination to amuſe himſelf with calan 
and feaſt his ears with entreaties and lamay 
tions. Yet as he is ſometimes capriculy | 
beral to thoſe whom he happens to adyt1 
favourites, and lets his lands at a cheap m 
his farms are never long unoccupied ; and it 
one is ruined by oppreſſion, the poſſibility 
better fortune quickly . another to lip 
his place. 

Such is che life of Squire Bluſter; a m 


means of happineſs, but who has defeated 
her gifts of their end by the depravity afl 
mind. He is wealthy withoyt followers; k. 


without alliance, and influence without digi 
His neighbours ſcorn him as a brute; his 6 


only the gloomy comfort of reflecting, tit! 


1 c VACUII 
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| MONG the innumerable practices by 


W\ which intereſt or envy have taught thoſe 


for live upon literary fame to diſturb each other 

ons, heir airy banquets, one of the moſt common 

outran the charge cf plagiariſm, When the ex- 
d 


embly 
or Ui 
is uid 


ence of a new compoſition can no longer be 
teſted, and malice is compelled to give way to 
unanimity of applauſe, there is yet this one 


but t tdient to be tried, by which the author may 
ug degraded, though his work be reverenced; 
* the excellence which we cannot obſcure, 


Cures h 
be ly 
calanty 
lament 
ouſly | 
adopt n 
eap 1 
znd wid 
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laced it 


ſeated 1 artful imitation, There is likewiſe a | 
ty of mon ſtock of images, a ſettled raode of ar- 
rs; oe gement, and a beaten track of tranſition, 


128 bi ich all authors ſuppoſe themſelves at liberty 
t de, and which produce the reſemblance gene- 
his # y obſervable among cotemporaries. $0 that in 


be ſet at ſuch a diſtance as not to over- 
er our fainter luſtre, 

This accuſation is dangerous, becauſe, even 
n it is falſe, it may be ſometimes urged with 
bability. Bruyere declares, that we are 
e into the world too late to produce any 
g new, that nature and life are preoccupied, 

| that deſcription and ſentiment have been 
> exhauſted, It is indeed certain, that 
ever attempts any eommon topick, will find 
xpected coincidences of his thoughts with 
e of other writers ; nor can the niceſt judg- 
t always diftinguiſh accidental ſimilitude 


ks which heſt deſerye the name of originals, 
re 1s little new beyond the diſpoſition of 
W'crials already provided; the ſame ideas and 
binations of ideas have been long in the 
geſſion of other hands; and by reſtoring to 
Ty man his own, as the Romans muſt have 
med to their cots from the poſſeſſion of the 


uld reduce his folios to a few pages. Yet 


nihing himſelf with . and — 


Should ſtamd the laughter of the publick ſcorn. 


Il, ſo the moſt, inventive and fertile genius | 


author who imitates his predeceſſors only by 
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out of the ſame general magazine of literature, 
can with little more propriety be reproached as 
a plagiary, than the archite& can be cenſured 
as a mean copier of Angelo or Wren, becauſe 
he digs his marble from the ſame quarry, ſquares 
his ſtones by the ſame art, and unites them! in 
columns of the ſame orders. 

Many ſubjects fall under the e of 
an author, which being limited by nature can 
admit only of ſligut and accidental diverſities, 
All definitions of the ſame thing muſt be near- 
ly the ſame; and deſeriptions, which are defini. 
tions of .a more lax and fanciful kind, muſt al- 


ways have in ſome degree that reſemblance to. 


each other which they all have to their obje&, 
Different poets deſcribing the ſpring or the ſeq 
would mention the zephyrs and the flowers, the 
billows and the rocks; refleting on human life, 


they would, without any communication of 


opinions, lament the deceitfulneſs of hope, the 


_ fugacity of pleaſure, the fragility of beauty, 


and the frequency of calamity ; and for pallia. 
tives of theſe incurable miſeries, they would 


concur in recommending kindneſs, Ts 
caution, and fortitude. 


When therefore there are found in Vigil and 
Horace two ſimilar paſſages 


He tibi erunt artes 

Parcere Ann et Aebellare fa per bos. | 
VIRG, 

To tame the proud, the fetter'd ſlave to free: 

Theſe are impartial arts, and warthy thee, 

| DRTDEN. 


Imperet bellante prior, jacentem _ 
Lenis in hoftem. Hos, 

Let Cæſar ſpread his conqueſts far, 

Leſs pleas'd to triumph than to ſpare, 


it is ſurely not neceſſary to ſuppoſe with « 
late critick that one is copied from the oth 
* t 2 
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ſince neither Virgil nor Horace can be ſuppoſed 
ignorant of the common duties of humanity, 
and the virtue of moderation in ſucceſs. 

Cicero and Ovid have on very different oc- 
caſions remarked how little of the honour of a 
victory belongs to the general, when his ſol- 
diers and his fortune have made their deduc- 
tions; yet why ſhould Ovid be ſuſpected to have 
owed to Tully an obſervation which perhaps 
occurs to every man that ſees or hears of mili- 
tary glories ? 

Tully obſerves of Achilles, that had not Ho- 
mer written, his, valour had been without 
praiſe. | 


Nifi Ilias illa extitiſſet, idem tumulus qui corpus 
ejus contexerat, nomen ejus obruiſſet. | 


nleſs the Iliad had been publiſhed, his name 
had been loſt in the tomb that covered 
his body. UW ei 


. Horace tells us with more energy, that there 
were brave men before the wars of Troy, but 
they were loſt in oblivion for want of a poet. 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; ſed omnes lachrymabiles 
Urgentur, zgnotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. 


Bealee great Agamemnon reign'd, 

Reign'd kings as great as he, and brave, 
Whoſe huge ambition's now contain'd 
In the ſmall compaſs of a grave: | 
In endleſs night they ſleep, unwept, unknown: 
No bard had __ to make all time their own, 
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4 Tully enquires, in the ſame oration, why, 
but for fame, we diſturb a ſhort life with ſo 
many fatigues? 

Quid eft quod in hoc tam exiguo wite curriculo 

et tam brew, tantis nos in laboribus exer- 
ceamus 2 


Why in ſo ſmall a circuit of life ſhould we em- 


ploy ourſelves in ſo many fatigues ? 
Horace enquires in the ſame manner 


- - Quid brevi fortes jaculamur evo 
Multa ? 

Why do we aim, with eager ſtrife, 
At things beyond the mark of life? 


FRANCIS. 


when our life is of ſo ſhort duration, why we 


form ſuch numerous . But Horace, as 
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pluck them without injuring their colour « 


Uutices ſcelerum dee 


Non Ixionium caput 


The furies ſink upon their iron beds. 


 Emtam carmine, conjugem. 


The ſong MY, let us yield the bride. 


well as Tully, might diſcover that record; ty 
needful to preſerve the memory of ations nd 
that no records were ſo durable as Poems 
either of them might find out that life is ſhor, 
and that we conſume it in unneceſſary laboy, 
There are other flowers of fiction ſo wig 
ſcattered and ſo eaſily cropped, that it is ſcary, 
ly juſt to tax the uſe of them as an act by wii 
any particular writer is deſpoiled of his g. 
land ; for they may be faid to have been plat. 
ed by the ancients in the open road of poet 
for the accommodation of their ſucceſſors a 
to be the right of every one that has ay 


their fragrance, The paſſage of Orphen b 
hell, with the recovery and ſecond loſs of Bun 
dice, have been deſcribed after Boetius by 
Pope, in ſuch a manner as might juſtly lar 
him ſuſpeRted of imitation, were not the imap 


ſuch as they might both have derived from mar M 
ancient writers. pon 
| Et 


Que ſontes agitant metu 
Fam maſfle lacrymis cadent, 


Velox TOR rota. 


The pow! rs of vengeance, while they hear 
Touch'd with compaſſion, drop a tear; 
Ixion's rapid wheel is bound, 
Fix d in attention to the ſound. 
ES F. Lib 


Thy ſtone, O Syſiphus, ſtands ſtill, 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 


And the pale ſpectres dance 


Tandem, vincimur, arbiter 
Umbrarum, miſeraus, ai. : 
Donemus, comitem wiro, 


Subdu'd at length, Hell's pitying monarch aſh 


F. Lewb 


He 1 and Hell conſented 

To hear the poet's prayer; 
Stern Proſerpine relented, 

And gave him back the fair. 


Heu, nodtis prope terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen ſuam 
Vidit, perdidit, occidit 


or yet the golden verge of tay begun, 
When Orpheus, her unhappy lord, 
Eurydice to life reſtor'd, 


th At once beheld, and loſt, and was undone. 

* F. LEWIS, 
vit) gut ſoon, too ſoon, hs lover turns his eyes : 

ſcare. Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies 


No writer can be fully convicted of imita- 
ion, except there is a concurrence of more re- 
-mblance than can be imagined to have hap- 
xened by chance; as where the ſame ideas are 
onjoined without any natural ſeries or neceſſary 
oherence, or where not only the thought but 
"Ig he words are copied. Thus it can ſcarcely 
aſſages Pope remembered Ovid, and that in the 
tcond he copied Craſhaw. 

dete pater dixit, ſtudium quid inutile tentas ? 

Mæonides nullas ipſe reliquit opes 
FHonte ſud carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 
Et quod conabar ſcribere, verſus erat. 


} Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry'd, 
en Homer left no riches when he dy'd— 

; In verſe ſpontaneous flow d my native ſtrain, 
WF orc'd by no ſweat or labour of the brain. 


ear, F. LEWIS. 


left no calling for this idle trade; 


o duty. broke, no father diſobey'd : 


| hile yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 
LENI 


liſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 
POPE. 
his plain floor, 
Pelieve me, reader, can ſay more 
Chan many a braver marble can, 
ere lies a truly honeſt man. 
C RASHAW. 


2 WT his modeſt 3 what favs vain marbles can, 
ay truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man. 


ch yh, PopE. 


ride. 
Lew reſſed by ſenſible objects, or neceſſarily ariſ- 
g from the coalition or compariſon of com- 
on ſentiments, may be with great juſtice 


ſpected whenever they are found a ſecond 
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de doubted, that in the firſt of the following 


Ovp. 


Conceits, or thoughts not immediately im- 


5 
time. Thus Waller probably owed to Grotius 
an elegant compliment, | 


Here lies the learned Savil's . 


So early wiſe, and laſting fair, 


That none, except her years they told, 
Thought * a child, or thought her old. 
WaLLER. 
Unica lux ſeculi, genitoris gloria, nemo 
Quem e nemo credidit eſſe ſenem. 
Gxor. 
The age's miracle, his father's joy 


Nor old you would r him, nor a boy. 


F. Lewis. 


Aud Price was ind pretty illuſtra- 
tion to Alleyne's poetical hiſtory of Henry the 
ſeventh. 


For nought but light itſelf, itſelf can ſhow, 
And only kings can write, what kings can do. 
| ALLEYNE; 
Your muſick's power, your muſick muſt diſcloſe, 
For what light is, tis only hight thaf ſhews. 
| ; PRIOR. 
And with yet more certainty may the ſame 
writer be cenſured, for endeavouring the clan- 


deſtine appropriation of a thought which he 
- borrowed, ſurely without thinking himſelf diſ- 


graced, from an epigram of Plato, 


T7 Iain 75 e £2744 rel gb oeno0eas 


Ox ibi, own 0 nv Sdgog, 8 durapas. 


Venus, take my votive glaſs, 
Since I am not what I was; 
What from this day I ſhall be, 
Venus let me never ſee. 


As not every inſtance of ſimilitude can be 
conſidered as a proof of imitation, ſo not every 
imitation ought to be ſtigmatiſed as a plagiar- 
iſm. The adoption of a noble ſentiment, or 
the inſertion of a borrowed ornament, may 
ſometimes diſplay ſo much judgment as will 
almoſt compenſate for invention ; and an inferior 
genius may, without any imputation of ſervi- 
lity, purſue the path of the ancients, provided 
he declines to tread in their _ 
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Daphnidis cum 

Fregi iti of calamss : que tu, perverſe Menalcay 
Et cum widiſtt puero donata, dolebas; 

Et. ſi non aliqua nocuiſſes, mortuus eſſer. 


Tue bow of Daphms and the ſhafts you broke ; 
When the fair boy receiv" the gift of right ; 
And but for mijchief, you bad yd, jor ſpite. 


FT is impoſſible to mingle in converſation 
withont obſerving the difficulty with which 
a new name makes its way into the world. 
The firſt appearance of excellence unites mul- 
titudes againit it, unexpected oppoſition riſes 
up on every fide : the celebrated and the obſcure 
join in the confederacy ; ſubtilty furniſhes arms 
to impudence, and invention leads on credulity. 

The ftrength and unanimity of this alliance 
is not eaſily conceived. It might be expected 
that no man ſhould ſuffer his heart to be in- 
flamed with malice, but by injuries; that none 
ſhould buſy himſelf in conteſting the pretenſions 
of another, but when ſome right of his own was 
involved in the queſtion ; that at leaſt hoſtili- 
ties commenced without cauſe, ſhould quickly 
ceaſe ; that the armies of malignity ſhould ſoon 
diſperſe, when no common intereſt could be 
found to hold them together; and that the at- 
tack upon a riſing bor ater ſhould be left to 
thoſe who had ſomething to 3 or 8 from 
the event. 

The hazards of thoſe that aſpire to eminence 
would be much diminiſhed if they had none 
but acknowledged rivals to encounter. Their 
enemies would then be few, and what is of yet 
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| themſelves in play with petty malevolence, t 


greater importance, would be known. But 


what caution is ſufficient to ward off the blows 
of inviſible affailants, or what force can ſtand 
againlt unintermitted attacks, and a continued 
| ſucceſſion of enemies? Yet ſuch is tae ſtate of 
the world, that no fooner can any man emerge 
from the crowd and fix the eyes of the public 
upon him, than he ſtands as a mark to the ar- 
rows of lurking calumny, and receives in the 
tumult of hoſtility, from diſtant and from name- 
leſs hands, wounds not always eaſy to be oured. 
It is probahle that the onſet againſt the candi 
dates for renown, is originally incited by _ 


and ſtrong voice. Having f::ldom ſo much dee 
eure to * as to ſilence, he wake ral 


— *7 * % 
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malice among thoſe whom he never could hae 
| offended, 


to the rules of honourable hoſtility, but even 


gt 
dev. 
DRYDEN. how 


who | imagine themſelves in danger of ſuffering 
by their ſucceſs ; but when war is once declared, 
volunteers flock to the ftandard, multitude 
follow the camp only for want of employment, 
and flying ſquadrons are diſperſed to every part, 
fo pleaſed with an opportunity of miſchief, that 
they toil without proſpect of . ans pillage 
without hope of profit. 

When any man has endeavoured t to 45 
diſtinction, he will be ſurpriſed to hear himſef 
cenſured where he could not expect to have been 
named; he will find the utmoſt acrimony dt 


As there. are to be found in the nie of 
envy men of every diverſity of temper and de. 
gree of underſtanding, calumny is diffuſed by 
all arts and methods of propagation. Nathing 
is too groſs or too refined, too cruel or too tri. 
fling, to be praiſed z very little regard is Had 


weapon is accounted lawful, and thee that 
cannot make a thruſt at life are conter,t to key 


teize with went blows and impotent dit. 
8 

But as the induſtry of obſer vation ha divided 
the moſt miſcellaneous and confuſed afſemblags 
into proper claſſes, and rz,nged the inſets of 
the ſummer that torment us with their drons 
or ſtings, by their ſeveral tribes ; ; the perſect- 
tors of merit, notwi chſtanding their numbes, 
may be likewiſe commodiouſly diſtinguiſh 
into Roarers, Whiſperers, and Moderators. 

The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than 
dangerous. He has no other qualification fo 
a champion of controverſy than a hardened fr 


another, to preſerve decency in his language, or 
probability in his narratives. He has always 


appellations, ready to be produced as occaſion 
may require, which by conſtant uſe he pours 
out with reſiſtleſs volubility. If the wealth of 
2 trader is mentioned, he without heſitation 
deyotes him to banruptcy 3 if the beauty and 
elegance of a lady be commended, he wonders 


pens to be celebrated, he pronounces the writer 
a hopeleſs idiot, without knowledge of books 
or life, and without the underſtanding by which 
it muſt be acquired. His exaggerations are 
generally without effect upon thoſe whom he 
compels to hear them; and though it will ſome- 


his violence, and the credulous miſtake his con- 
fidence for knowledge, yet the opinions which 
he endeavours to ſuppreſs ſoon recover their 


tempeſt ere themſelves again when its force is 
paſt. 


eaſily gains attention by a ſoft addreſs, and ex- 
cites curioſity by an air of importance. As 
ſecrets are not to be made cheap by promiſcuous 
publication, he calls a ſelect audience about 
him, and gratifies their vanity with an appear- 
ance of truſt by communicating his · intelligence 
in a low voice. Of the trader he can tell, that 
though He ſeems to manage an extenſive com- 
merce, and talks in high terms of the funds, 
yet his wealth is not equal to his reputation, he 
has lately ſuffered much by an expenſrve project, 


Iin the rich ſhip that periſhed by the ſtorm. Of 
the beauty he has little to ſay, but that they 
who ſee her in a morning do not diſcover all 
thoſe graces which are admired in the park. 
Of the writer he affirms with great certainty, 


the reputation 3 that he owed moſt of the 


that the accuracy and equality of the fiyle was 


produced by the ſucceſſive correction of the 
uief criticks of the . 


# s 
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vpon vociferation than argument, and has very 
I:tle care to adjuſt one part of his accuſation to 


a ſtore of reproachful epithets and contemptuous 


how the town can fall in love with ruſtick de- 
formity; if a new performance of genius ap- 


times happen that the timorous are awed by 


former ſtrength, as the trees that bend to the 


The Whiſperer 3 is more dangerous. He 


and had a greater ſhare than is acknowledged 


As every one is pleaſed with imagining that "I 


he knows ſomething not yet commonly _ | £1 ; 
ed, ſecret hiſtory eaſily gains credit; but it is 


for the moſt part believed only while jt ae 9 
lates in whiſpers; and when once it is openly 


told, is openly confuted, 
The moſt pernicious enemy is the man of 


Moderation. Without intereſt in the queſtion, 


or any motive but honeſt curioſity, this impar- 


tial and zealous enquirer after truth is ready 


to hear either ſide, and always diſpoſed to kind 
interpretations and favourable opinions. He 


| hath heard the trader's affairs reported with 


great variation, and after a diligent compariſon 
of the evidence, concludes it probable that the 
ſplendid ſuperſtructure of buſineſs being origi-- 


. nally built upon a narrow baſis, has lately 


been found to totter : but between. dilatory pay- 


ment and bankruptcy there is a great diftance z 
many merchants have ſupported themſelves by 


expedients for a time, without any final injury 
to their creditors; and what is loſt by one ad- 


venture may be recovered by another. He be- 


lieves that a young lady pleaſed with admira- 
tion, and deſirous to make perfect what is A- 


: 5 excellent, may heighten her ch by "ey 


ficial improvements, but ſurely maſt of Her 


ee muſt be genuine, and who can ſay that 3 
he is wholly what he endeavours to appear? Thee 
author he knows to be a man of diligence, | 
| who perhaps does not Sparkle with. the fine of | 


Homer, but has the judgment to diſcover is 
own deficiencies, . and to ſupply them by the 
help of others; and in his opinion modeſty is 


a quality fo amiable and rare, that it ought to 
find a patron. wherever it appears, and may 


juſtly be preferred by the publick ſuffrage 40. pe- 


. tulant wit and oſtentatious literature. 


He who thus diſcovets failings with. unwil- 


lingneſs, and extenuates the faults. which can- 
not be denied, puts an end at once. to doubt or 
vindication; his hearers repoſe upon his eandour 
and veracity, and admit che charge without al- 
_ lowing the excuſe. 

that, though the excellence of the work be in⸗ 
onteſtible, he can claim but a ſmall part of 


Such are the arts by which the ant. the 
idle, the peeviſh and the thoughtleſs, . Obſtrudt 


that warth which they cannot equal; and by 
mage and ſentiments to a ſecret friend; and 


artifices thus eaſy, ſordid, and deteſtable, is 


- ene lated, and gras de 
n. Ack 
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What though the muſe her Homer thrones 
High above all the immortal quire; 
Nor Pindar's rapture ſhe diſowns, 
Hor hides the plaintive Coean lyre : 
Alcæus ftrikes the tyrant's ſoul with dread, 
Nor get ig grave Steſichorus unread. 


FT is allowed that vocations and employ- 


ments of leaſt dignity are of the moſt ap- 


parent uſe;z that the meaneſt artiſan or ma- 
nufacturer contr ibutes more to the accommo- 


dation of life, than the profound ſcholar and 


argumentative theoriſt; and that the publick 
would ſuffer leſs preſent inconvenience from 
te baniſhment of philoſophers than from the 
extinction of any common trade. 
Some have been fo forcibly ſtruck with this 
obſervation, that they have, in the firſt warmth 
of their diſcovery, thought it reaſonable to 
alter the common diſtribution of dignity, and 
_ © ventured to condemn mankind of univerſal in- 
gratitude, For juſtice exacts, that thoſe by 
| whom we are moſt benefited ſhould be moſt 
honoured. And what labour can be more 
uſeful than that which procures to families and 
communities thoſe neceſſaries which ſupply the 
wants of nature, or thoſe conveniencies by 
which eaſe, ſecurity, and ane are con- 
ferred? 
This is one of the innumerable theories which 
the firſt attempt, to reduce them into practice 
certainly deſtroys. If we eſtimate dignity by 


immediate uſefulneſs, agrieulture is undoubt- 


edly the firſt and nobleſt ſcience; yet we ſee 
the plough driven, the clod broken, the manure 
ſpread, the ſeeds ſcattered, and the harveſt reap- 
ed, by men whom thoſe that feed upon their 


| induſtry will never be perſuaded to admit into 
the ſame rank with heroes, or with ſages ; and 
who, after all the confeſſions which truth may 


extort in favour of their occupation, muſt be 
content to fill up the loweſt claſs of the com- 


monwealth, to form the baſe of the pyramid of 
fubordination, and lie buried in GARE 
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Non fi priores Mæonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindarice latent, 
Ceæque et Alcæi minaces 
Stefichorique graves Camoenæ. 


that this part of the conduct of mankind j 
to the uſefulneſs and difficulty of performance! 


pear to employ. That work, however nec. 
ſary, which is carried on only by muſculx 


with the taſks that exerciſe the intellefl 
powers, and require the active vigour of im. 


tigations of reaſon. 


firſt ages cannot be charged with ingratitult 
ſimce thoſe who civilized barbarians, and taugt 


But theſe arts once diſcovered by philoſophy 


hands and feet in the ſervice of mankind may be 
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themſely es, while they ſupport all that i ͤ8 fs 


did, conſpicuous, or exalted. 
It will be found upon a cloſer inſti, 


by no means contrary to reaſon or equity, Re. 
muneratory honours are proportioned at on 


and are properly adjuſted by compariſon of th 
mental and corporeal abilities, which they g. "i 

r 
er ar 
r the 


ſtrength and manual dexterity, is not of equl t has 


eſteem, in the conſideration of rational being, 
ers, 
gination, or the gradual and laborious imd. 
ch h 
ats, 
gora 
uſt 
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The merit of all manual occupations ſeems 
to terminate in the inventor ; and ſurely ti 


them how to ſecure themſelves from cold ad 
hunger, were numbered amongſt their deities 


and facilitated by experience, are afterwais 
practiſed with very little aſſiſtance from the f- 
culties of the foul ; nor is any thing neceſa i 
the regular ducherge of theſe inferior duties, b 
yond that rude obſervation which the moſt ſi 
giſh intelle& may pra& iſe, and that induſtrywhid 
the ſtimulations of neceſſity naturally enfor® 
Yet though the refuſal of (ſtatues ® 
panegyrick to thoſe who employ only te 
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eaſily juſtified, I am far from intending to incl "S 
the 'petulance of pride, to juſtify the ſuper 


"_ of 8 or to e any pa | 


at 1 and 1 which by the 
;vilege of their common nature one man may 


aim from another. 
That it would be neither wiſe nor equitable 


| miner, or the ſmith, is generally granted; 
+ there is another race of beings equally ob- 
pre and equally indigent, who, becauſe their 


o have been long expoſed to inſult without a 
fender, and to cenſure without an apologiſt · 

The authors of London were formerly com- 
ted by Swift at ſeveral thouſands; and there 
not any reaſon for ſuſpecting that their num- 
r has decreaſed. 


produce, new ideas, to extend any prin- 
le of ſcience, or gratify the imagination 
th any uncommon train of images or con- 
ture of events; the reſt, however laborious, 
wever arrogant, can only be conſidered as the 
dges of the pen, the manufacturers of li- 
ature, who have ſet up for authors, either 
h or without a regular initiation, and, like 
er artificers, have no other care than to de- 
r their tale of wares at the ſtated time, 

t has been formerly imagined, that he who 
nds the entertainment or inſtruction of 
ers, muſt feel in himſelf ſome peculiar im- 
ſe of genius; that he muſt watch the happy 
ute in which his natural fire is excited, in 
ich his mind is elevated with nobler ſenti- 
its, enlightened with clearer views, and 
lgorated with ſtronger comprehenſion ; that 
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expreſſions; and animate his efforts with 
hope of raiſing a monument of learning, 


ch neither time nor envy ſhall be able to 
roy. ; 


to recommend have been too long hackneyed 
le ways of men to indulge the chimerical 
dition of immortality ;z, they have ſeldom any 


* ve no particular ſummons to compoſition 3 
iy thi pt the found of the clock; they have no 
4 r rule than the law of the faſhion for ad- 
to inch ing their e or e "Oe . 
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diſcourage the buſbandman, the labourer, 


.falneſs is leſs obvious to vulgar apprehen- 
ns, live unrewarded and die unpitied, and 


Of theſe only a very 
can be ſaid to produce, or. endeavour | 


uſt carefully ſele& his thoughts and poliſh- 


to the trade of writing, but that they 
e tried ſome other without ſucceſs ;/ they 


about the opinion of 2 they have little 
ſolicitude, for their productions are ſeldom in- 


tended to remain in the world longer than a 


week. 


That ſuch authors are not to be rewarded 


with praiſe is evident, ſince nothing can be ad- 


mired when it ceaſes to exiſt ; but ſurely though 


they cannot aſpire to 12 they may be ex- 


empted from ignominy and adopted in that 


order of men which deſerves our kindneſs, 
though not our reverence. Theſe papers of 
the day, the Ephemerz of learning, have uſes 


more adequate to the purpoſes of common life 


than mare pompous and durable volumes. If 
it is neceſſary for every man to be more ac- 


quainted with his contemporaries than with 


paſt generations, and to rather know the events 


which may immediately affect his fortune or 


quiet, than the revolutions of ancient king- 
doms, in which he has neither poſſeſſions nor 


expectations; if it be pleaſing to hear of the | 


preferment and diſmiſſion of ſtateſmęn, the 


birth of heirs, and the marriage of beauties, ' 


the humble author of journals and gazettes 


muſt be conſidered as a liberal diſpenſer of — | 


neficial knowledge. 


Even the abridger, compiler, and denten | 
though their labours cannot be ranked with 


thoſe of the diurnal hiſtoribgrapher, yet muſt 
not be raſhly doomed to annihilation: Every 
ſize of readers requires à genius of correſ- 


pondent capacity; ſome delight in abſtracts and 
epitomes, becauſe they want room in their 


memory for long details, and content them- 


ſelves with effects, without enquiry after cauſes; 
ſome minds are overpowered by fplendor of 


ſentiment, as ſome eyes are offended by a glar- 


ing light; ſuch will gladly contemplate an au- 


thor in an humble imitation, as we look with- 


out pain upon the ſun in the water. 
jut the authors whom I am now endeavour- 


As every writer has his uſe, every weilter 


ought to have his patrons; and fince no man, 
however high he may now ſtand, can be cer 


tain that he ſhall not be ſoon thrown down from 


his elevation by criticiſm or caprice, the com- 
mon intereſt of learning requires ;that her fong 
ſhould: ceaſe from inteſtine: hoſtilities, and in- 


ſtead: of ſacrificing each other to malice and 


contempt, endeavour to WARY you | 


the meaneſt of ene eng 5 
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Sunt illi duo, treſwe, gui revelvant 
Noſtrarum tineas ineptiarum: 


Sed cum ſponfio, fabulægue laſſæ 


Die ſeorpo fucrint incitato. 
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777 poffible that one or two | - : 
6; Theſe fooleries of mine may VIEW 3 a 


But then the bettings muſt be Ger, 15 
| Nor Crab or Childers tall d of more. F. Lewis. 


TONE of the projects or deſigns which 
_ exerciſe the mind of man are equally 
fabje& to obſtructions and diſappointments with 
the purſuit of fame. Riches cannot eaſily be 
denied to them who have ſomething of greater 
value to offer in exchange z he whoſe fortune is 
endangered by litigation, ' will not refuſe to 
augment the wealth of the lawyer; he whoſe 
days are darkened by lan guor, or whoſe nerves 
are excruciated by pain, is compelled to pay 
tribute to the ſcience of healing. But praiſe 
may be always omitted without inconvenience, 
When once a man has made celebrity neceſſary 
to his happineſs, he has put it in the power of the 
weakeſt and moſt timorous malignity, if not to 
take away his ſatisfaction, at leaſt to withhold 
it. His enemies may indulge their pride by 
airy negligence, and gratify their malice by 
quiet neutrality. They that could never have 
znjured a character by invectives, may combine 
to annihilate it by ſilence; as the women of 
Rome threatened to put an end to conqueſt and 
dominion, by ſupplying no children to the 
commonwealth: 
When a writer has with long toil produced 


3 work intended to burſt upon mankind with 


unexpected luſtre, and withdraw the attention 
of the learned world from every other contro- 
verſy of enquiry, he is ſeldom contented to 
__ wait long without the enjoyment of his new 
praiſes; With an imagination full of his own. 

importance; he walks out like a -monarth in 
diſguiſe; to learn the various opinions of his 
| his readers. Prepared to feaſt upon admira- 
tion; compoſed to encounter cenſures without 
emotion; and determined not to ſuffer his 

quiet to be injured: by a ſenſibility too exqui- 

ſite of praiſe or blame, but to laugh with 
--. equal contempt at vain objections and inju- 


mingled converſation, ſits down. to his tea 


curioſity by delay; and that as men of learning 
would naturally begin their converſation wil 


others equally ignorant, or equally care, 


place, from which the fame diſappointna 


about the moſt effectual method of making: 


provided with an anſwer ; one has {cn ® 


dicious commendations, 1 enters the place 


an obſcure corner, and while he appears to ti. 
amine a file of antiquated journals, catch 
the converſation of the whole room. Heli. 
tens, but hears no mention of his book, al 
therefore fuppoſes that he has Riſeppointe bs 


ſuch a wonderful novelty, they had digreſedt 
other ſubjects before his arrival. Thic com. 
ny diſperſes, and their places are ſuppliech 


The ſame expeRation hurries him to ano 


drives him ſoon away. His impatience thi 
grows violent and tumultuous; he ranges i 
the town with reſtleſs curioſity, and heati 
one quarter of a cricket-match, in another 
a pick-pocket; is told by ſome of an una. 
pected bankruptcy, by others of a turtle fal 
is ſometimes provoked by importunate enql- 
ries after the white bear, and ſometimes wil 
praiſes of the dancing dog; he is afterwad 
entreated to give his judgment upon a wif 
about the height of the Monument; invited 
ſee a footirace in the adjacent villages; deim 
to read a ludicrous advertiſement ; or conſult 
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quiry after a favourite cat. The whole wi 
is buſied in affairs, which he thinks below tit 
notice of reaſonable creatures, arid which u 
nevertheleſs ſufficient to withdray al real 
from his labours and his merits, 

He reſolves at laſt to violate his own modely 
and to recal the talkes from their folly bj 1 
enquiry after himſelf. He finds ever) 


work advertiſed, but never met with 205 


he next has enquired after the author, but can 
ear no account of him, and therefore ſuſpects 
de name to be fictitious; and another knows 


equently what he does not underſtand. 

Many are the conſolations with which the un- 
py author endeavours to allay his vexation, 
nd fortify his patience. He has written with 
o little indulgence to the underſtanding of 
ommon readers; he has fallen upon an age in 
ich ſolid knowledge, and delicate refinement, 


donery, and therefore no writer can hope for 
iſtinction, who has any higher purpoſe than to 
aiſe laughter. He finds that his enemies, . ſuch 
s ſuperiority will always raiſe, have been in- 

ſtrious, while his. performance was in the 
reſs, to vilify and blaſt it; and that the book- 
ler, whom he had reſolved to enrich, has 
vals that obſtru& the circulation of his copies. 
le at laſt repoſes upon the conſideration that 


4 prejudice ; and that reputation, which is 
ver to be loſt, muſt be gradually obtained, 
animals of longeſt life are obſerved not ſoon. 
d attain their full ſtature and ſtrength, 

By ſuch arts of voluntary deluſion does every 


dnvinced of the ſmall proportion which every 


4 
. \dividual bears to the collective body of man- 
 defird ind; or learn haw few can bein tereſted in the 
auh Irtune of any ſingle man; how. little vacancy. 


lefr in the world' for any new object of ate, 
ntion; to how ſmall extent the brighteſt 
aze of merit can be ſpread amidſt the miſts 
buſineſs. and of folly ; and how ſoon it 18 
ouded by the intervention of other novelties. 
ot only the writer of books, but the com 


mode ander of armies, and the deliverer of nati- 
ly by 5, will eaſily outlive all noiſy. and popular 
rery d putation ; he may be celebrated for a time 
bern l the publick voice, but his actions and his name 


ill ſoon be conſidered as, remote and wn 
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ad ol it; — 155 been ſo often im- 
ſed upon by ſpecious titles, that he never 
ys a book till its character is eſtabliſned; 22 
ird wonders what any man can hope to pro- 
\ce after ſo many writers of greater eminence; 


im to be condemned by indigence to write too 


we given way to low merriment and idle buf- 


e nobleſt works of learning and genius have 
ways made their way ſlowly azainſt ignorance. 


an endeavour to conceal his own unimpor- 
nce from himſelf, It is long before we are 


331 
ing, and be rarely mentioned but by thoſe whoſ: 
alliance gives them ſome vanity to gratify by 
frequent commemoration. 

It ſeems not to be ſufficiently conſidered how 
little renown can be admitted in the world. 
Mankind are kept perpetually buſy by their fears 
or deſires, and have not-more leiſure from the'r 
own affairs, than to acquaint themſelves with 
the accidents of the current day, Engaged in 


contriving ſome refuge from calamity, or in 


ſhortening the way to ſome new poſſeſſion, 
they ſeldom ſuffer their thoughts to wander to 
the paſt or future; none but a few ſolitary ſtu- 
dents have leiſure to enquire into the claims 
of ancient heroes or ſages; and names which 
hoped to range over kingdoms and continents 


ſhrink at Jaſt into cloiſters or colleges, 


Nor is it certain, that even of theſe dark and 
narrow habitations, theſe laſt retreats of fame, 
the poſſeſſion will be long kept, Of men de- 
voted to literature very few extend their views 
beyond ſome particular ſcience, and the greater 
part ſeldom enquire, even in their own profeſ- 


ſion, for any authors but thoſe whom the pre. 


ſent mode of ſtudy happens to force upon their 
notice; they deſire not to fill their minds with 
unfaſhionable knowledge, but contentedly re- 
ſign to oblivion thoſe books which they now 
find cenſured or neglected. 

The hope of fame is neceſfarily connected 
with ſuch conſiderations as muſt abate the ardor 
of confidence, and repreſs the vigour of pyr- 
ſuit. Whoever claims renown from any kind 


of excellence, expects to fill the place which is 


now poſſeſſed by another ; for there are already 


names of -every claſs mu to employ all 
that will defire ta remember them; and { 


prely. 
he that is puſhing his predeceſſors into the gulph 
of obſcurity, cannot but fometimes ſuſpect, 
that he muſt himſelf fink in ke manner, and 
as he ſtands upon the ſame precipice, be N 
away with the ſame violence. | 
It ſometimes happens, that fame degins whin : 
life is at an end; but far the greater number 


of candidates for applauſe have owed their re- 


ception in the world to ſome favourable caſual. ' 

ties, and have therefore immediately ſunk into 

negle&, when death ſtripped them of their ea - 

fual influence, and neither fortune nor patron - 

W N in their favour. a n who 
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have better chims. to regard, the 8 paid | 
to their memory is commonly proportion 


ate to the reputation which they enjoyed 
in their lives, though ſtill growing fainter, as 
it is at a greater oe? from the firſt emiſ- 
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1 are of too quick a fight, 
Not zo Vr which = 8 talent lies. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


A 8 little things grow great by continual | 


accumulation, 1 hope you will not think 
the dignity of your character impaired by an 
account of a ludicrous perſecution, which, 


| though it produces no ſcenes of horror or of 


ruin, yet, by inceſſant importunity of vexati- 
on, wears away my happineſs, and conſumes 
thoſe years which' nature ſeems particularly to 


have aſſigned to cheerfulneſs, in ſilent anxiety 


and helpleſs reſentment. 


I am the eldeſt ſon of a gentleman, who 


having inherited a large eſtate from his anceſ- 


tors, and feeling no deſire either to increaſe. or 


leſſen it, has from the time of his marriage ge- 


| nerally reſided at his own ſeat ; where, by di- 


viding his time among the duties of a father, 
a maſter, and a magiſtrate, the ſtudy of litera- 
ture, and the offices of civility, he finds 1 means 


to rid himſelf of the day, without any of thoſe 
amu nents, which all thoſe with whom my 


refidence in this place has made me acquaint<- 


ed, think neceſſary to ors the burthen of 


exiſtence. 


When my age made me capable of inltructi- 0 
n, my father prevailed upon a gentleman, 


0 known at Oxford for the extent of his 
learning and purity of his manners, to under- 


take my education. The regard with which e | 


ſaw him treated, diſpoſed me to confider his 
inſtructions as important, and I therefore ſoon 
formed a habit of attention, by which I made 
very quick advances in different kinds of Tearn- 
ing, and keard, perhaps too often, very flattering 
compariſons of my own proficiency with that of 
others, either lets docile by nature, or leſs 


. 


feQ by its own force, when the help of uta 


reſſed by all chat exchanged viſits with ny 


ſion ; and ſince it is ſo difficult to obtain th 
notice of contemporaries, how little i is it to 
hoped from future times? What can merit e, 


e can ſcarcely ops: it? 
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father; and as young men are with lite 
difficulty taught to judge favourably of then 
ſelves, began to think that cloſe applica 
was no longer neceſſary, and that the tine 
was now come when I was at liberty to ral 
only for amuſement, and was to rein 
the reward of my 3 in praiſe and ab 
miration. ; 


n 


cerfo@tions, and a in ſecret to eſeap 
from tutorage, my father's brother came frm 
London fo paſs a ſummer at his native pla 
A lucrative employment which he poſſeſe, 
and a fondneſs for the converſation and dire. 
fions of the gay part of mankind, had ſo ln 
kept him from rural excurſions, that | ba 
never ſeen him. ſince my infancy. My ar. 
olity was therefore ſtrongly excited by the hoy 
of obſerving a character more nearly, wid 
1 had hitherto reverenced only at a diſtance, 

From all private and intimate converſtin 
I was long withheld by the perpetual conflu 
ence of viſitants, with whom the firſt neu c 
my uncle's' rrival crowded the houſe; but mi 
amply recompenſed by ſeein gan exact and] pur. 
tilious practice of the arts of a courtier, i 
all the ſtratagems of endearment, the ral, 
ons of reſpect, and variations of *courtef. | 
remarked” with what juſtice of diſtribution 
divided his talk to a wide circle; with wit 
addreſs he offered to every man an occaſion 
indulging ſome favourite to} ick, or  diſplayun 
ſome particular attainment ; the judgmi 
with which he regulated his enquiries after 
abſent; : "Ok [the care. with which he ſhe 


1 


5 


9 ught every accent of his voice, watched every 
ral otion of his hand, and the aukward diligence. 
eine 


ne, 
erſation 
conflu 
news 


calon 8 ltazed to ſupport a regular tenour of 
1 ien without any relief from a new 
53 wie * ne F an e gy d. 


e ther 


8 . FT & co» 


the companions of his early years how 
trongly they were infixed in his memory, by 
be mention of paſt incidents, and the recital 
f puerile kindneſſes, dangers, and frolicks. I 
Don 8 as that he poſſeſſed ſome ſcience 
f graciouſneſs and attraction which books had 
ot taught, and of which neither I nor my fa- 
her had any knowledge; that he had the pow- 
r of obliging thoſe whom he did not benefit; 
hat he diffuſed, upon his curſory behaviour 
d moſt trifling actions, a gloſs of ſoftneſs 
id delicacy by which every one was dazzled 
d that by ſome occult method of captivation, 
e animated the timorous, ſoftened the ſuperci- 
ous, and opened the reſerved. I could not 
ut repine at the inelegance of my own man- 
ers which left me no hopes but not to offend, 
d at the inefficacy of ruſtick benevolence 
hich gained no friends but by real ſervice, 

My uncle ſaw the veneration with which I 


ith which I endeayoured to imitate his em- 


as, like others, eaſily flattered by an imita- 
r by whom he could nat fear ever to be ri- 
led, and repaid my aſſiduities with compli- 
ents and profeſſions. Our fondneſs. was ſa 
creaſed by a mutual endeayour to pleaſe each 
her, that when. he retyrned to London, he 
Wclared himſelf. imable to leave a nephew ſa 
able and fo accompliſhed behind him; and 
tained my father” $ permiſſion to enjoy my 
mpany for a few months, by a promiſe to ini- 
ate me in the arts of politeneſs, and intro- 
ce me into publick life. 

The courtier had little inclivation to fatigue, 
d therefore, by travelling very lowly, af 
rded me time for more looſe and familiar 
vverſation; but I ſoon found, that by a few 
quiries which he was not well pregared to ſa- 
y, I had made him weary of his young com- 
nion. His element was a mixed aſſembly, 
ere ceremony and healths compliments and 
mon topicks, kept the tongue employed 
th very little aſſiſtance from memory or re- 
rion; but in the chariot, where he was 
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ce of fondneſs, and his bow of reſpe&. He 


- 
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greſſions, or deſtroying argument by a jeſt, he 
ſoon diſcovered that poverty of ideas which 
had been hitherto concealed under the title of 
politeneſs. The firſt day he entertained me 
with the novelties and wonders with which I 
ſhould be aſtoniſhed at my entrance into Lon- 
don, and cautioned me with apparent admira- 
tion of his own wiſdom, againſt the arts b 

which ruſticity is frequently deluded. Th# 
ſame detail and the fame advice he would have 


2 


repeated on the ſecond day; but as I everxmo- 


ment diverted the diſcourſe to the hiſtory of 
the towns by which we paſſed, or ſome other 
ſubje& of learning or of reaſon, he ſoon loſt 
his vivacity, grew peeviſh and ſilent, wrapped 
his cloak about him, compoſed himſelf to ſlum- 
ber, and reſerved his gaiety for fitter auditors. 
At length I entered London, and my uncle 


was reinſtated in his ſuperiority. He awaked 


at once to loquacity as ſoon as our wheels rat- 
tled on the pavement, and told me the name of 
every ſtreet as we croſſed it, and owner of every 
houſe as we paſſed by. He preſented me to my 
aunt, a lady of great eminence for the number 
of her acquaintances, and ſplendor of her aſ- 
ſemblies, and either in kindneſs or revenge 
conſulted with her, in my preſence, how I 
might be moſt advantageouſly drefled for my 
firſt appearance, and moſt expeditiouſly diſen- 
cumbered from my villatick baſhfulneſs. My 
indignation at familiarity thus contemptuous 
fluſhed in my face; they miſtook anger for 
' ſhame, and alternately exerted their eloquence 
upon the benefits of publick education, and 
the happineſs of an aſſurance early acquired. 
Aſſurance is indeed the only qualification to 
vhich they ſeem to have annexed merit, and 
aſſurance therefore i is perpetually recommended 
to me as the ſupply of every defect and the or- 
nament of every excellence. I never ſit ſilent 
in company when ſecret hiſtory i is circulating, 
but I am reproached for want of aſſnxance. If 
I fail to return the ſtated anſwer to a compli- 
ment; if I am diſconcerted by unexpected rail. 
lery; if I bluſh when I am difcovered gazing 
on a beauty, or heſitate when I find myſelf em+ 
barraſſed in an argument; if I am uowilling o 
talk of what I do not underſtand, or timorou 


in undertaking offices which I cannot grace- 


os perfarty 3 if 1 * a more wb tatler 
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to recount the caſualties of a game, or 4 
nimbler fop to pick up a fan, 4 am cen- 


ſared between pity and contempt, as a wretch 


doomed to grovel i in obſcurity for want of aſ- 


I have found many young 3 barraſted 
in the ſame manner, by thoſe to whom age has 


tiven nothing but the aſſurance which they re- 


No. CLXVIII. 


\OLITICIAN S remark, that no op- 
preſſion ĩs ſo heavy or laſting as that which 


is inflicted by the perverſion and exorbitance 


of legal authority. The robber may be ſeized, 
and the invader repelled, whenever they are 
found; they who pretend no right but that of 


force, may by force be puniſhed or ſuppreſſed. 


But when plunder bears the name of impoſt, 
and murder is perpetrated by a judicial ſen- 
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coma; and therefore cannot but think 3 
uſeful to inform them, that cowardice and de. 
licacy are not ta be confounded ; 3 and that k 
whoſe ſtupidity has armed him againſt the ſhafy 
of ridicule, will always act and ſpeak with 
greater audacity, than they whoſe ſenſibili 


repreſſes their ardor, and who dare never lt in 

their confidence outgrow their abilities, lis: 

ore 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 17. 51 1. . 

han 

Me pater fſevis oneret cutenis 14 
uod wiro clemens miſero. peperci, nd 

Me wel extremis Numidarum in oris GE boſe 

| "Clafſe releget, Hon. 5 LE 

Me let my father load with chains, you 
Or baniſh to Numidia's fartheſt plains ! ! # 

M crime, that I a loyal wife, - 5 

In kind compaſſion ſhaved my haſhand's ER. | FRANCIs, - 488 

wiſe to have believed with equal confidence, Isfai 

that no father could be cruel to his child; ; and le d 

therefore they allowed every man the ſuprene elf y 

judicature in his own houſe, and put the lived he m 

his offspring into his hands. But experience he e 

informed them by degrees, that they had dee: omn 

mined too haſtily in favour of human natur; er 01 

they found that inſtinct and habit were not it hem, 

to contend with avarice or malice ; that the nen. fab 

eſt relation might be violated z and that pow, unſe 


tence, fortitude is intimidated, and wiſdom 


confounded ; reſiſtance ſhrinks from an alliance 
with rebultion, and the villain remains ſecure 
in the robes of the magiſtrate, 


* Equally dangerous and equally deteltable are 


the cruelties often exerciſed in private families, 


under the venerable ſanction of parental autho- 
rity; the power which we are taught to ho- 
nour from the firſt moments of reaſon; which 
is guarded from inſult and violation of all that 
can impreſs awe upon the mind of man; and 


which therefore may wanton in cruelty without 
controul, and trample the bounds of right with 
innumerable tranſgreſſions, before duty and 


piety will dare to ſeek redreſs, or think them- 
ſelves at liberty to recur to any other means of 
deliverance than ſupplications by which inſo- 
lence is elated, and tears by which cruelty is 


gratified. 


It was for a long time imagined by the Ro- 
. that no ſon could be the murderer of his 


father; and they had therefore no puniſhment 
appropriated to parricide, They ſeem like. 


* 


parricide by a new law, and to transfer capiti 


Infancy ſtretching out her hands and pouri 


to whomloever intruſted, might be ill emply: 


ed. They were therefore obliged to ſupp puniſ 


and to change their inſtitutions; to deter ti 


puniſhments from the parent to the magiſirts 

There are indeed 'many houſes which iti 
impoſſible to enter familiarly, without diſs 
vering that parents are by no means exent 
from the intoxications of dominion ; and tha 
he who is in no danger of hearing remonſtra- 
ces but his own conſcience, will ſeldom be loi 
without the art of controlling his convitiony 
and modifying Juſtice by his own will. 

If in any fituation the heart were acceſſ 
to malignity, it might be ſuppoſed to be ſuf 
ciently ſecured by parental relation, To hat 
voluntarily become to any being the ccd 
of its exiſtence, produces an obligation t 
make that exiſtence happy. To ſee pepe 


privat. 
ial de 
ns of 
out her cries in teſti imony of dependence wt wit 

out any powers to alarm jealouſy, or an) 


> alienate affection, muſt Sep: awaken PTY 
gerneſs in every human mind; and tenderneſs 
once excited will be hourly. e by the 


2 e communicated pleaſure, by the conſciouſ- 
with gels of the dignity of benefaction. I believe no 
ili Fenerous or benevolent man can ſee the vileſt 
ht nimal courting his regard, and ſhrinking at 
| is anger, playing his gambols of delight be- 
ore him, calling on him in diſtreſs, and fly- 
ng to him in danger, without more kindnefs 
han he can perſuade himſelf to feel for the 
ld and unſocial inhabitants of the air 
nd water. We naturally endear to ourſelves 
hoſe to whom we impart any kind of pleaſure, 
decauſe we imagine their affection and eſteem 
cured to us by the benefits which they receive. 
There is indeed another method by which- 
he pride of ſuperiority may be likewiſe grati- 
ied, He that has extinguiſhed all the ſenſa- 
jons of humanity, and has no longer any ſa- 
Ke isfaction in the reflection that he is loved as 
RF te diſtributor of happineſs, may pleaſe him- 
rn elf with exciting terror as the inflictor of pain: 
rod he may delight his ſolitude with contemplating 
Dy he extent of his power and the force of his 
| deter ommands, in imagining the defires that flut- 
An er on the tongue which is forbidden to utter 
"ot ilk hem, or the diſcontent which preys on the 
4 deart in which fear confines it: he may amuſe 
poor; umſelf with new contrivances of detection, 
mph ultiplications of prohibition, and varieties of 
up puniſhment; and ſwell with exultation when 
eter th ze conſiders how little of the homage that * 
capt cetves he owes to choice. | a 
gib. That princes of this character have been 
ich it nown, the hiſtory of all abſolute kingdoms 
+ dife ill inform. us; and ſince, as Ariſtotle ob- 
exempt IVES, ©11 0 N) feen Nνhάt the govern- 
ind ta ment of a family is naturally monarchical,? it 
onſtru⸗ s like other monarchies too. often arbitrarily 
| he lug miniſtered. The regal and parental tyrant 
vidio liffer only in the extent of their dominions, 
1 ind the number of their ſlaves. The ſame 
acceſſok +a cauſe the ſame miſeries; except that 
be flf om any prince, however deſpotick, has ſo 
To hat ar ſhaken off all awe of the publick eye, as to 
cali enture upon thoſe. freaks of injuſtice, which 
ration t e ſometimes indulged under the ſecrecy of a 
- helpld R dwelling. Capricious injunctions, par- 
pont al deciſions, unequal allotments, diſtributi- 
nce wit ns of reward not by Wait but * "Oy and | 


. 


any 
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latural contagion of felicity, by the repercuſſiou 
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3 regulated not by the degree of the | 


offence, but by the humour of the judge, are 
too frequetit where no power is known 107 a 


of a father. 


That he delights in the miſery of n no 
man will confeſs; and yet what other motive 
can make a father cruel? The king may be in- ö 
ſtigated by one man to the deſtruction of an- 


other; he may ſometimes think himſelf endan- 


gered by the virtues of a ſubject; he max 
dread the ſucceſsful general or the popylar ora- 
tor; his avarice may point out golden confiſca- 
tions; and his guilt may whiſper that he can only 


be Ae by cutting off alt power of revenge. 


But what can a parent hope from the oppreſ- 


ſion of thoſe who were born to his prq;ection, 


of thoſe who can diſturb him with no competi- 


tion, who can enrich him with no ſpoils ? Why 


cowards are cruel may eaſily be diſcovered; but | 


for what reaſon, not more infamous than cow- 


. ardice, can that man delight in oppreſſion who 
has nothing to fear? 


The unjuſtifiable ſeverity of a parent is load- 


ed with this aggravation, that thoſe whom he 


injures are always in his ſight. 


The injuſtice 


of a prince is often .exerciſed upon thoſe of 


whom he never had any particular knowledge; 


and the ſentence which he pronounces, whether 
of baniſhment, impriſonment or death, re- 


moves from. his view the man whom he con- 
demns. But the domeſtick oppreſſor doom 
himſelf to gaze upon thoſe faces which he clouds 
with terror and with ſorrow; and beholds every 
moment the effe&s of his own barbarities. He 
that can bear to give continual pain to thoſe 
who ſurround him, and can walk with fatis- 

faction in the gloom of his own preſence; he . 
that can ſee ſubmiſſive mifery without relent- 
ing, and meet without emotion the eye that 
implores merey, or demands juſtice, will ſcarce- 
ly be amended by remonſtrance or admonition z 3 
he has found means of ſtopping the avenues of 


tenderneſs, and arming his heart againſt the 


force of reaſon. 


Even though no. conſideration ſhould be paid | 
to the great law of ſocial beings, by which every 


individual is commanded to conſult the bappi- | 
neſs of others, yet the harſh parent is leſs to be 
vindicated than any other criminal, becauſe he 


leſs provides for the happineſs of kimſelf. 
Every man, however little he loves. others, | 
would wilkaghy be : loved; z Ms man — . ta 
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live long, and 8. "en for tha time at 
which be ſhall fink back to imbecility, and 
muſt depend for eaſe and chearfulneſs upon the 
officiouſneſs of others. But how has he obviated 
the inconveniences of old age, whoalienates from 
him the aſſiſtance of children, and whoſe bed 
muſt be ſurrounded in his laſt hours, in the hours 
of languor and dejection, of impatience. and of 
pain, by ſtrangers to whom his life is indifferent, 
or by enemies to whom his death is defirable ? 

Piety will, indeed, in good minds overcome 
provocation „ and Gol who have been haraſſed 
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thus undeſerved, nor can ſeverer puniſhment be 


| kindneſs of his own children, to receive - 


by brutality will forget the injuries Which the 
have ſuffered, fo far as to perform the laſt d. 
ties with alacrity and zeal. But ſurely no: 
ſentment can be equally painful with kindueh 


imprecated upon a man not wholly loſt in mea 
neſs and ſtupidity, than, through the tedios. 
neſs of deerepitude, to be reproached by tr 


the tribute but the alms of attendance, and b 
owe every relief of his miſeries, not to prati 
tude but to mercy. 


No. CXLIX. TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, 176. 


Quod non fit Pylades hoc tempore, noa fe Orefles 
 Miraris? Pylades, Marce, bibebat idem. | 
5 . Nec melior panis, turduſue dabatur Oreſti: 
vet | Sed par, atque eadem coena duobus erat... 
] Te Cadmæa tyros, me pingnis Gallia veſtit: 
Vis te purpurem, Marce, ſagatus amem ? 
4 Ut præſtem Pyladen, aliquis mit fræſtet Oreftem : 
1 Hoc non fit _ mw. 1 amerit, ama. 


You avonder mow that no man „ ſees 

Such friends as thoſe of ancient Greece. 
Here lay the point———Oreftes' meat 
Was juſt the ſame his friends did cat; 
Nor can it yet be found, his wine, 

Was better, Pylades, than thine. 

In Fome-ſpun ruſſet I am dreſt, 
Your cloth is always of the beſt ; 

ut, honeft Marcus, if you pleaſe 2 
To chuſe me for your Pylades, \ 
Remember, words alone are vain; © 
Love. you wou'd be lov'd again, 


. £ - 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

| SIR, 

NT O depravity of the mind has been mere 
frequently or juſtly cenſured than Ingra- 

titude. 

looking on thoſe that can return evil for good, 


and repay kindneſs and affiſtance with hatred - 


or negle&, as corrupted beyond the common 
degrees of wickedneſs; nor will he who has 
once been clearly detected in acts of injury to 
his benefactor, deſerve to be numbered among 
ſocial beings ; he has endeavoured to deſtroy 
confidence, to intercept ſympathy, and to turn 
every man's attention wholly on himſelf. 
There is always danger leſt the honeſt ab- 


Rorrence of a crime ſhould raiſe the paſſions 


* 
- ® - 
. — 
= 
1. 


with too much violence againſt the man 0 
whom it is imputed; In proportion as guilts 


There i is indeed ſyfficient reaſon for 


* 


more enormous, it ought to be aſcertained h 
ſtronger evidence. The charge againſt ing 
titude is very general; almoſt every man a 
tell what favours he has conferred upon inſenſ- 
bility, and how much happineſs he has befor: 
ed without return; but perhaps, if theſe . 
trous and protectors were confronted with a 
whom they boaſt of having befriended, it woul 
often appear that, they conſulted only thi 
pleaſure or vanity, and repaid themſelves thts 
Pry donatives. by gratifications of infolew 
and indulgence of contempft. 

It has bappened that much of my 6 
has been paſſed in à dependent ſtate, and 
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ſequently I have received many favours in 

opinion of thoſe at whoſe expence I have 
1 maintaided-z.yet I do not feel in my heart 
\ burning gratitude or tumultuous affection; 
1, as I would. not willingly ſuppoſe myſelf 
i ſuſceptible of virtuous paſſions. than the 
© of mankind, I ſhall lay the hiſtory of my 
before you, that you may, by your judg- 
nt of my conduct, either reform. or confirm 
preſent ſentiments. 


. 
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jent and wealthy family. He married a 
y of equal birth, whoſe fortune, joined to 
own, might have ſupported his poſterity 
honour ; but being gay and. ambitious, 
prevailed on his friends to procure him a 
ſt, which gave him an opportunity of diſ- 
ying his elegance and politeneſs. My mo- 
er was equally plgaſed . with. ſplendor, and 
ally careleſs of expence; they both juſtified 
ir profuſion to themſelves, by endeayour- 
to believe it neceſſary to the extenſion of 
ir acquaintance, and improvement of their 
ereſt; and whenever any place became va- 
it, they expected to be repaid. In the 
iſt of theſe hopes my father was ſnatched 


I no pleaſure but in dreſs, equipage, aſſem- 
es, and compliments, finding that ſhe could 
no longer in her accyſtomed rank, ſunk in- 
dejection, and in two years wore out her 
with envy and diſeontent. + 
W was ſent with a fiſter, one year younger 
n myſelf, to the elder brother of my father. 
> were not yet capable of obſerving how 
ch fortune influences affection, but flattered 
ſelves on the road with the tenderneſs and 


le. Our reception was rather frigid than 
ignant; we were introduced to our young 
ins, and for the firſt month more frequent- 
onſoled than upbraided ; but in a ſhort time 


ted, our endearments unregarded, and dur 
veſts referred to the houſe-keeper. 
The forms of decency were now violated, 


e ſoon brought to the neceſſity of receding 
m our imagined equality with our couſins, 


hout choice or 


: influence, expected only to 


+ 
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y father was ths ſecond. ſon of a very 


ard with which we ſhould be treated by our 


found our prattle repreſſed, our dreſs ne- 


| every day produced new inſnlts. We 


whom we funk into humble companions 


echo nn facilitate their deſires, and 
accompany their rambles. It was unfortunate 
that our early introduction into polite eomp#- 
ny, and habitual knowledge of the arts of ci- 
vility, had given us ſuch an appearance of fur- 
Periority to the aukward baſhfulneſs of our re- 
lations, as naturally drew reſpe& and prefer- 
ence from every ſtranger z and my aunt was 
forced to aſſert the dignity of her own children 
while they were ſculking in corners for fear of 
notice, and hanging down their head in ſilent 
confuſion, by relating the indiſcretion of our 
father, diſplaying her own kindneſs, lament- 
ing the miſery of birth without eſtate, and de- 
.claring her anxiety for our future proviſion, 


and the expedients ſhe' had formed to ſecure us = 


from thoſe follies and crimes, to which the 
conjunction of pride and want often gives oc- 
caſion. In a ſhort time care was taken 
to prevent ſuch vexatious miſtakes z we were 
told, that fine clothes would only fill our 
heads with falſe expectations, and our dreſs 
was therefore accommodated to our fortune. 
Childhood is not _eafily- dejected or morti- 
fied. We felt no laſting pain from inſolence 


natched or neglect; but finding that we were farour- 
ay by an apoplexy 3 and my mother, who. 


ed and commended by all whoſe. intereſt did 
not prompt them to diſcountenance us, pre- 
ferved our vivacity and ſpirit to years of 
greater ſenſibility. It then became irkſome 
and diſguſting: to live without any principle 
of action but the will of another, and we of- 
ten met in the garden to lament our condi- 
tion, and to eaſe our hearts with mutual nar- 
ratives of caprice, peeviſhneſs, and affront. 


There are innumerable modes of inſult and. 


_ tokens of contempt, for which it is not eaſy 
to find a name, which vaniſh to nothing in 
an attempt to deſcribe them, and yet may, by 
continual repetition, make day paſs after day 
in ſorrow and in terror. 
Smpliment and eſtabliſhed falutation may, by 
a different modulation of the voice, or caſt of 
the countenance, convey contrary meanings 
and be changed from indications of reſpe& to 
expreſſions of ſcorn. The dependent who eul- 
tivates delicacy in himſelf very little conſults 
his own tranquillity. My unhappy vigilance 
is every moment diſcovering ſome petulance of 
accent, or arrogance of mien, ſome vehemence | 
of interrogation, or quickneſs of reply, that 


Phraſes of curſory _ 
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recals my povetty to my mind, at which I 
Feel more en Th as 1 kfiow not how to re- 
ie. hy 
- Yeu are not Nowevet to Angie, e 1 
think mylelf diſcharged from the duties of 
gratitude, only becauſe my relations do not 


adjuſt their looks, or tune their voices, to my 


expectation. The inſolence of benefaction ter- 
minates not in negative rudeneſs or obliquities 
of inſult. I am often told in expreſs terms of 


the miſeries from which charity has ſnatched - 


me, while multitudes are ſuffered by relations 
equally near to devolve upon the pariſh ; and 
have more than once heard it numbered among 
other favours, that I am admitted to the "_ 
table with my couſins. 

That 1 fit at the firſt table 1 iſ acknow- 
1 but I fit there only that I may feel the 
ſtings of inferiority. My enquiries are ne- 
glected, my opinion is overborne, my aſſer- 
tions are controverted; 
ways propagates itfelf, the ſervants overlook 
me, in imitation- of their maſter; if I call 
modeſtly,” I am not heard; if loudly, my 
uſurpation-of authority is checked by a gene- 
ral frown. I am often obliged to look unin- 
vited upon delicacies, and ſometimes W to 

rite upon very flight pretences. 
The incivilities to which I am expoſed would 
give me leſs pain, were they not aggravated 


by the tears of my ſiſter, whom the young 
| ladies are e Sr with ey art of 3 
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one place and a flave in another; my fir 


ed by neighbouring ladies, and pafs tg 


begun to haraſs her with elowniſh joculaiy; 


- and as inſolence al- 


much we can he ſuppoſed te owe to henefem 


reward its own liberalities, and whether 


minine perſecution. As it 1 ſaid of the foe 
magiſtrate of Venice, ' that he is-a prince , 


à ſervant to her couſins in ithelr apartmett 
and a companion only at che table. Her i 
and beauty draw fo much regard away fi 
them, that' they never ſuffer her to appear vi 
them in any place where they ſolicit Notin 
or expect admiration; and when they are it 


hours in domeſtick amuſements, ſhe is ſme. 
times called to fill a vacancy, inſulted vil 
contemptuous freedoms, and diſmiſſed to hy 
needle when her place is ſupplied. The hy 
has of late, by the inſtigation of his fte 


be ſeems inclined to make his firſt rude Fs 
of waggery upon her; and by the connivny 
if not the encouragement of his father, tr 
her with ſuch licentious brutality, as I caut 
n though J cannot puniſh it. | 

I beg to be informed, Mr. Rambler, n 


exerted on terms like theſe? to benefcti 
which polhites its gifts with contumeh, al 
may be truly faid to pander to pride} I wal 
willingly be told, whether inſolence does u 


that exacts ſervility can with juſtice uy 
hey" time eg rn e Jen” ; 
9 Lam, Sir, &c. 
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A* 6 2 experience apa ts it evident 928 
misfortunes are unavoidably incident to 
human lite, that calamity will, neither be re- 
pelled by, fortitude, nor eſcaped by flight; j 
neither awed by greatneſs, nor eluded by ob- 
fcurity 3. philoſophers <a endeavoured, to re- 
concile us to that condition which they can- 
not teach us to mend, by perſuading us that 
moſt of our. evils are-made afflictiye only by 
ignorance or perverſeneſs, and that nature has 
annexed to every viciſſitude of external cir- 


0 Ther panegyriſts of calamity have more free 


the « 
prel 
auſts 
ene 
tual « 
grati 
L bolc 
poſec 
plea; 
men 


8 ſome advaritage ſufficient to oft 
bgjance all its inconveniencies. 

This attempt. may perhaps be juſtly i 
prfted of refemblance to the practice of ph 
ſicians, who, when they cannot mitigate pa 
prop ſenſibility, and endeavour to concel 

tes the inefficacy,of their other medic 


l gained applauſe to their wit, than acquicke 
to their arguments z nor has it appeared that! 
3 muſical om" or n ratiocinatin' j 


% 


New en able long to overpower: 3 of op- 
ce i efſion, the tediouſneſs of , or the 
eur gings of want. 


Net 
er uch has been attempted, ſomething has been 
frm ormed; though the diſcoveries or acquiſiti- 


vi s of man are not always adequate to the ex- 
olg ctations of his pride, they are at leaſt fuffi- 
it nt to animate his induſtry. The antidotes 
the th which philoſophy has medicated the cup of 
fone. e, though they cannot give it ſalubrity and 


| wit eetneſs, have at leaſt allayed its bitterneſs, 
to he d contempered i its malignity ; the balm which 
6 het | drops upon the wounds of the mind abates 


liſte ir pain, though it cannot heal them. 
arity By ſuffering willingly what we ganno* avoid, 
 efſaj ſecure ourſelves from vain and immoderate 


quiet ; we preſerve for better purpoſes that 
id efforts of deſperation, and maintain that 


ry ſupport, and improve every alleviation- 
is calmneſs will be more eaſily obtained, as 
attention is more powerfully withdrawn 
om the contemplation of unmingled unabat- 
evil, and diverted to thoſe accideptal bene- , 
which prudence may confer on every ſtate, 


misfortune, but almoſt to allure ug to it, by 
preſenting i it as neceſſary to the pleaſures of 
mind. * He that never was acquainted 
vith adverſity, ſays he, has ſeen the world 
put on one ſide, and is ignorant of half the 
cenes of nature.” He invites his pupil to 
amity, as the Syrens allured the paſſenger to 
ir coaſts, by promiſing that he ſhall return 
Hove digg, with increaſe of knowledge, 
th enlarged views, and multiplied ideas, 


9115 


{0 offs the contemplative. faculties. He who eaſily 


auſts any ſingle ſubject, is always eager for 
enquiries; ; pr? in proportion as the intel- 
tual eye takes in a wider proſpeR, it myſt 
pratified with variety by more rapid flights, 


I f 
a of 1 
rate pay 


ancedl 


jedicilth | bolder excurſions; nor perhaps can there be 
freque poſed to thoſe who have been accuſtomed, to 
wicket pleaſures of opp. 9 a more r in- 
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Yet it may be generally remarked; , mat where | 


ngth which would be unprofitably waſted in 


cumſpection which may enable us to ſeize 


Senecca has attempted not only to pacity us 
ä 8 to ſet rocks and hardſhips at tp. 


Curioſity is, in great and generous minds, 
firſt paſſion and the laſt; and perhaps al- 
ys predominates in Nopcheten to the ſtrength. 
l Purchaſe the gifts of fortune by its loſs. 
mprehends all that is before him, and ſoon . 
| FFneca may have dreſſed adverſity with extrin- 


| to live in ignotance. | 
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filling their fancy wakes new images, \'of clearing 
their : doubts, and enlightening their reaſon. - 

When Jaſon, in Valerius Flaccus, would i in- 
cline the young Prince Acaſtus to accompany 


him. in the firſt eſſay of navigation, be diſperſes 


his apprehenſions of danger by repreſentations 
of the new tracts of earth and heaven which 
the expedition would ſpread before their eyes; 
and tells him with what grief he will, hear, at 2 

their return, of the countries which they ſhall 


; haye ſeen, and the tpilg which they have ſur- 


mounted. 


0 quantum terre, quantum cognoſecve | * | 
Permiſſum eſt ! pelagus quantos aperimus 7 in uus! 
Nunc forſan grave reris opus: ſed læta recurret 
Cum ratis, et caram cum jam mihi reddet Tolcon' 1 
Qui pudor heu noſtros tibi tunc audire labores1 
uam referam viſus tua per ſu uſpiria , gentes ! Fo. ; 


Led by our ſtars, what tracts immenſe we trace 
From ſeas remote, what funds of ſcience. raiſe l 


A pain to thought! but when th' herpick band 


Returns applauded to their native land, 


A life domeſtick you will then deplore, . 
A 1 Vue 1 defcribg * various ſhore.. | 
e Cavs, 


: Abd was op er pa * hide cy- 5 


and commit his life to the winds; and the .* 
motives have in all ages had the fame effect * 
on thoſe whom the deſire of fame or wiſdom has 
diſtinguiſhed from the lower order of mankinꝰ . 

If therefore it can be proved that diſtreſs is 


neceſſary to the attainment of knowledge, and 


that a happy ſituation hides from us ſo large a 


part of the field of meditation, the envy of 


many who repine at the ſight of affluence and 
ſplendor will be much duminiſhed ; for ſuch is 
the delight of mutual ſuperiority, that none on 
whom nature or ſtudy have conferred it, would 


It is certain, that however the rhetorick of 5 


ſick ornaments, he has juſtly repreſented it as af 


fording ſome opportunities of obſervaticn, 
* which cannot be found incontinual ſucceſs; he 
has truly aſſerted that to eſcape mnidfortmng: is 


to want instruction, and that to live” at aft i 18 
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thinking that he enjoys it, the experience of 
calamity is neceſſary to a juſt ſenſe of better 
fortune ; for the good of our preſent ſtate is 
merely comparative, and the evil which every 
man feels will be ſufficient to diſturb and ha- 
raſs him, if he does not know how much he 
eſcapes, The luſtre of diamonds js invigorat- 
ed by the interpoſition of darker bodies; the 
lights of a picture are created by the ſhades. 
The higheſt pleaſure which nature has indulg- 
ed to ſenſitive perception, is that of reſt after 
fatigue; yet that ſtate which labour heigh- 
tens into delight is of itſelf only eaſe, and 
Is incapable of ſatisfying the mind with- 
out the ſuperaddition of diverſified amuſe- 
ments. 
Proſperity, as is truly afſerted by Seneca, 
very mueh obſtructs the knowledge of gurſelves. 
No man can form a juſt eſtimate of his own 
| powers by unactive ſpeculation, That forti- 
tude which has encountered no dangers, that 
| prudence which has ſurmounted no difficulties, 
that integrity which has been attacked by no 
temptations, can at beſt be confidered but as 
gold not yet brought to the teſt, of which 
therefore the true value cannot be aſſigned. 
« He that traverſes the liſts without an adver- 
4 fary, may receive,” ſays the philoſopher, the 
0 reward of victory, but he has no preten- 
«*fions to the honour. If it be the higheſt 
happineſs of man to contemplate himſelf with 
fatisfaRtion, and to receive the 1 of 
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ou abs of medicine ang phyſiology 
have traced, with great appearance of ac- 
euracy, the effects of time upon the human body, 
by marking the various periods of the conſtituti- 
00, and the ſeveral . by which animal * 


THE RAM BL TR. 
his own conſcience, he whoſe courage hat wü 


whoſe vigour has broken through the ſnargd 
diſtreſs, hag many advantages over thoſe ty 


retroſpect of time can entertain them withy 


thi 
ing 


when they would know the opinions or gt 


ſteal away from guards "and attendants, al 
mingle on equal terms among the people, 7 


is regulated by his humour, their nam 


to conceal it, 
#. 
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But aurapt in error is the Jumgn . 
And human blife 7s evby in inſecure: 5 
| Know We what fortune yet remains behind ? 
» Know ave how long the preſent fall endure 2 


and * as the of curii! 


way amidſt the turbulence of oppoſition, a 


have ſlept in the ſhades of indolence, and wi 


yay day riſing upon day, and year gil, 
er year. 

Equally neceſſary i is ſome variety of form 
to a nearer inſpection of the manners, prin 
ples, and affe&tions of mankind. Princy 


vances of their ſubjects, find it neceſſary 


him who is known to have power or dig 
good or harm, nothing is ſhown in its baum 
form. The bebaviour of all that approachli 


are adapted to his inclination, and their m 
fonings determined by his opinions; we 
can alarm ſuſpicion, or excite reſentment, j 
carefully ſuppreſſed, and nothing appear k 
uniformity of ſentiments and ardour df aff 
It may be obſerved that the unvaried compli 

fance which ladies have the right of ex 
keeps them generally unſkilled in human nam 
proſperity will always enjoy the female pren 
tives, and therefore muſt be always in dang 
female ignorance. Truth i is ſcarcely to be ben 
but by thoſe from whom it can ſerve no in 
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makes its progreſs Frog e to decrepitu 
Though their obſervations have not cn 
| them to diſcover how. manhood may be acct 
rated, or old age retarded, yet furely, if theſ 


y are of + cal importance with conjeftures | 

n more remote, with catalogues of the 
red ſtars, md calculations of "the on of 
jlanets. 

It had been a taſk wei of the Wera 4. 

0 ſophers to have conſidered with equal care 
he climatericks of the mind; to have point- 

d out the time at which every paſſion begins 
id ceaſes to predominate, and noted the regu- 
ar variations of deſire, and the ſucceſſion or 
ne appetite to another. 

The periods of mental change are not to be 
tated with equal certainty : our bodies 'grow 
p under the care of nature, and depend fo lit- 
le on our own management, that ſomething 
nore than negligence is neceſſary to diſcompoſe 
heir ſtructure, or Impede their vigour. 
ur minds are committed in a great meaſure, 
irſt to the direction of others, and afterwards 
f ourſelves. It would be difficult to protract 


ut the mind may be very eaſily hindered from 
s ſhare of improvement, and the bulk and 
trength of manhood muſt, without the aſſiſ- 
ance of education and inſtruction, be inform 
d only with the underſtanding of a child, 

Vet amidſt all the diſorder and inequality 


tual advances of different men, there i is ſtill 
liſcovered by a vigilant ſpectator, ſuch a gene- 
land remote ſimilitude, as may be expected 
ircumſtances indefinitely varied. We all en- 


bout us on the ſame objects, and have our 
irſt pains and pleaſureg, our firſt hopes and 


ame cauſes; and though, as we proceed far- 
er, life opens wider proſpects to our view, 


ent paths; yet as every mind, however vigo- 
ate of union, to receive its informations, and 


ody, the uniformity of our corporeal ,nature 


ncline them moſt to deviate from the general 
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But 


he weakneſs of infancy beyond the uſual time, | 


; mer. 


hich variety of diſcipline, example, conver- 
ation, and employment, produce in the intel- 


n the ſame common nature affected by external 


ears, our firſt averſions and deſires, from the 


d accidental impulſes determine us to diffe- 
ous or abſtracted, is neceſſitated, in its preſent 
ecute its purpoſes, by the intervention of the 


ommunicates itſelf to our intellectual opera- 
ans; and thoſe whoſe abilities or knowledge 


E of life, are recalled from eee by 
E 


a 


If we n che exerciſes of Ro mind, 17 


will be found that in each part of life ſome 
particular faculty is more eminently employed. 


When the treaſurgs of knowledge are firſt open- 
ed before us; while novelty blooms alike on 
either hand, and every thing equally unknown 


and unexamined ſeems of equal value, the pow- 


er of the ſoul is principally exerted in a viva- 


cious and deſultory eurioſity. She applies by 
turns to every object, enjoys it for a ſhort time, 
and flies with equal ardour to another. She 
delights to catch up looſe and unconnected 


ideas, but tarts away from ſyſtems and com- 
plications which would obſtruct the rapidity of 


her tranſitions, and detain her _ in the fame | 
purſuit. | | 

When a number of diſtin images are col- - 
lected by theſe erratick and haſty ſurveys, the 
fancy is buſied in arranging them; and com- 
bines them into pleaſing pictures with more re 
ſemblance to the realities of life as experience 
advances, and new obſervations reRify the for- 
While the judgment is yet uninformed, 
and unable to compare the draughts of fiction 


with their originals, we are delighted with im- 
probable adventures, impracticable virtues, and 


-inimitable characters: but in proportion as we 
have more opportunities of acquainting our- 
ſelves with living nature, we are ſooner diſ- 
-guſted with copies in which there appears no 


_ reſemblance. We firſt diſcard abſurdity and 


impoſſibility, then exa&t greater and greater | 
degrees of probability, but at laſt become cold 


and -inſenfible to the charms of falſehood, how . 
er the world in equal ignorance, gaze round 


ever ſpecious, and from the imitations of truth, 
which are never perfect, tranefer 0" ane 
to truth itſelf. 

Now commences the reign orf judgment or 
reaſon; we begin to find little pleaſure in com- 
paring arguments, ſtating propoſitions, diſen- 
tangling perplexities, clearing ambiguities, and 


imagination are deſerted, and our intellec- 


ual activity is exereiſed in winding through 


the labyrinths of fallacy and: toiling with 
firm and cautious ſteps up the narfow 
tracks of demonſtration. | 
lull vigilance, or miſlead attention, is con- 
temptuouſly rejected, and every diſguiſe in 
which error may be concealed, is. careful - 


an conſequences. The painted vales f 3 


Whatever may oY 
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of inconteſtible or unſuſpected propoſitions are 
eſtabliſhed, and at laſt concatenated. into argu- 
ments, or compacted into ſyſtems. 101 

At length wearineſs ſucceeds to labour, and 
the mind lies at eaſe in the contemplation of 
her own attainments without any deſire of new 
conqueſts or excurſions. 
recollection and narrative; the opinions are 
ſettled, and the avenues of apprehenſion ſhut 
againſt any new intelligence; the days that are 
to follow muſt paſs in the inculcation of pre- 
cepts already corre&ed, and aſſertion of tenets 
already received; nothing is henceforward fo 
odious as oppoſition, ſo infolent as doubt, or 
ſo dangerous as novelty. 

In like manner the paſſions a the ſepa- 
rate command of the ſucceſſive periods of life. 

To the happineſs of our firſt years nothing more 


ſeems neceſſary than freedom from reſtraint; 


every man may remember that if he was 
vrt to himſelf, and indulged in the diſpoſal of 
his own time, he was once content without the 
ſuperadddition of any actual pleaſure. The 


neu world is itſelf a banquet; and till we have 
exhauſted the freſhneſs of life, we have always 


about us ſufficient gratifications : the ſun-ſhine 


quickens us to play, and. the ſhade invites us 


to fleep. 

But we ſoon become unſatisfied "ith nega- 
tive felicity, and are ſolicited by our ſenſes and 
as the 


f 


appetites to more powerful delights, a 


taſte of him who has ſatisfied his hunger muſt 


be excited by artificial ſtimulations. The fim- 


plicity of natural amuſement is now paſt, and 


art and contrivance muſt improve our plea- 
ſures; but in time, art, like nature, is ex- 
hauſted, and the ſenſes can no Wenner ſupply 
the cravings of the intellect. 

The attention is then transferred from plea- 
ſure to intereſt, in which 
included, though diffuſed to a wider extent, 
and protracted through new gradations. No- 


This is the age of 


and power to be dangerous; the man uh 


degrees contracts his deſigns, remits his ſum 
multiplicity of purſuits, and extends no ling 


ſuperior principles by which the force of u 
ternal agents may be counteracted, and i 
temporary prevalence of paſſions reſtrain 
Nature will indeed always operate, human d 


pleaſure is perhaps 


of our preparation for that ſtate which fl 
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of. fame: nnd to which, however Vario 
denominated, every man at ſome time or oth 


aſpires ; power, which all wiſh to obtain with 
their circle of action; and fame, which z 


man, however high or mean, however wig, 


ignorant, was yet able to deſpiſe. Now n 
dence and foreſight exert their influence, 
hour is devoted wholly to any preſent ea 
ment, no act or purpoſe terminates in itff 


but every motion is referred to ſome dit 


end; the accompliſhment of one deſign beg 
8 and the ultimate wiſh is always hy 


off to its former diſtance. 


At length fame 1 is obſerved to be ance 


vigour and alacrity. begin to forſake him, . 


his regard to any other honour. than the my 
tation of wealth, or any other influence tu 
his power. Avarice is generally the laſt pala 
of thoſe lives of which the firſt part has bn 
ſquandered in pleaſure, and the ſecond demi 
to ambition. He that finks under the fatin 
of getting wealth, lulls his age with the * 
buſineſs of ſaving it. | 

J have in this view of life nds) mens 
actuated only by natural defires, and yieldn 
to their own inclinations, without regard þ 


ſires will be always. ranging; but theſe mt 


ons, though very powerful, are not relifici 


nature may be regulated, and deſires goventh 


and to contend with the predominance of ft 
ceſſive paſſions, to be endangered firſt by 
effection, and then by another, is the condit- 


on upon which we are to paſs our time, the in 


put an end to expeximents to ME 


8 thing now dances before the eyes but wealth 
and power, nor rings in the ear but the voice 


and to Kae, 
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TT was 5 the wiſlom;" ye Senses, s af" an. 
x « cient times, to conſider what is moſt uſe. 
il as moſt - iNluſtrious.” If this rule be ap- 
d to works of genius, ſcarcely any ſpecies 
compoſition deſerves more to be cultivated 

the Epiſtolary ſtyle, ſince none is of more 
ious or frequent uſe, through the whole fab- 
lination of human life. 
It has yet happened that, among the ie 
s writers which our nation has produced, 
bal perhaps always in force and genius, and 
late in elegance and accuracy, to thoſe of 
other country, very few have endeavoured 
liſtinguiſh themſelves by the publication of 
ers, except ſuch as were written in the diſ- 
ge of publick truſts, and during the tranſ- 
jon of great affairs; which, though they 


to the hiſtorian, are of no uſe as examples 
the familiar ſtyle, or models of ers? cor- 
dondence. 

f it be enquired by FOE bow this 4 
ency has happened in the literature of a 
ntry, where all indulge themſelves with ſo 
le danger in ſpeaking and writing, may we 
without either bigotry or arrogance. inform 
m, that it muſt be imputed to our confempt 
trifles, and our due ſenſe of the dignity of 
publick? We do not thit 
the world with volumes f 
be learned, nor expect that the employ = 
ts of the buſy, or the amuſements of the 
, ſhould give way to narratives of our pri- 
e affairs, complaints of abſence expreſſions, 
fondneſs, or declarations of fidelity. « - 
\ ſlight peruſal of the innumerable letters 

which the wits of France have ſignalized 

r names, will prove that other nations need 

be diſcouraged from the like attempts by 

conſciouſneſs of inability ; for furely it is 

very difficult to aggravate trifling mis- 

W to n familiar incidents, repeat x 


rd precedents to the miniſter, and memori- 


bon diſcovery. 


qualities of a letter. 
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| adulatery tis accumulate. ſervile ky- 


perboles, and produce all that can be found in 
the deſpicable remains of Voiture and Searro 
Yet as much of life muſt be paſſed in affairs 


conſiderable only by their frequent occurrence, 
and much of the pleaſure which our condition 
allows muſt be produced by giving elegance t 


trifles, it is neceſſary to learn how to become 


little without becoming mean, to maintain the 

neceſſary intercourſe of civility, and fill up the 

vacuities of actions by agreeable appearances. 
Ithad therefore been of advantage, if ſuch of our 

writers as have excelled in the art of decorat- 

ing inſignificance, had ſupplied- us with a few 

allies of innocent gaiety, effuſions of honeſt 

tenderneſs or exclanrings of e 

hurry. 

Precept has ie bens poſterior to per- 
formanee. The art of compoſing works of 
genius has never been taught but by the exam- 
ple of thoſe who performed it by natural vi- 
gour of imagination, and rectitude of judg- 

ment. As we have few letters, we have like- 
wiſe few - criticiſms upon the epiſt ſtyle. * 
The obſervation - with which Walſh 
duced his pages of inanity, are ſuch as give 


him little claim to the rank aſſigned him by 


Dryden among the criticks. Letters, ſays 

wa + are intended as reſemblances of conver- 
« ſation, and the chief excellencies of conver- 

* ſation are good-humour and good- breeding. 


This remark, equally valuable for its novelty 


and propriety, he dilates and enforces with an 
appearance of GOING PR in I. 
No man was de in doubt about the da 
It has been always known 
that he who endeavours to pleaſe muſt appear 


pleaſed, and he who would not provoke rudeneſs 


muſt not praiſe it. But the queſtion among 


thoſe who eſtabliſh rules for an epiſtolary per- 


formance is how gaiety or * may be pro. 


as intro-— 


£ 


| perly expreſſed ; as among the criticks in hiſ- 
tory it is not eofiteſted whether truth ought to 
he preſerved, but by what mode- of diction it 
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is beſt adorned. 


As letters are written on all ſbjeRt, in all 


ſtates of mind, they cannot be properly redu- 


termining that a letter has no peculiarity but 
its form, and that nothing is to be refuſed ad- 


miſſion, which would be proper in any other 
method of treating the ſame ſubjeft. The 


qualities of the epiſtolary ſtyle more frequently 
required are eaſe and ſimplicity, an even flow 


of unlaboured-diftion, and an artful arrange- 
ment of obvious ſentiments. 
tions are no Hener applied to uſe, than their 


But theſe direc- 


ſcantineſs and imperfection become evident. 
Letters are written to the great and to the 
mean, to the learned and the ignorant, at reſt 
and in diſtreſs, in ſport and in paſſion. No- 


thing can be more improper than eaſe and lax- 


ity of expreſſion, when the importance of the 
ſubje& impreſſes ſolicitude, or the JOE 0 of 


the perſon exacts reverence. _ - 


That letters ſnould be written with ſtrict con- 


formity to nature is true, becauſe nothing but 


* 


conformity to nature can make any compoſition 


beautiful or juſt. But it is natural to depart 
trop familiarity of language upon occaſions 


not familiar. Whatever elevates the ſenti- 
gb will conſequently raiſe the expreſſion ; 
whatevegfills us with hope and terror, will 
produce "Tome perturbation of images, and 


ſome figurative diſtortions of phraſe. Where- 
eyer we are ſtudious to pleaſe, we are afraid of 


_ truſting our firſt thoughts, and endeavour to 


recommend our opinion by ſtudied ornaments, 
accuracy of method, and elegance of ſtyle. 


„ the perſonages of the comick ſcene be al- 


lowed by Horace to raiſe theꝶ language in the 


- tranſports of anger to the turgid vehemence 


ef tragedy, the epiſtolary writer may likewiſe 


without cenſure comply with the varieties of his 


matter. If great events aft to be related, he 


may, with all the ſolemnity of an hiſtorian, 


deduce them from their cauſes, connect them 
with their concomitants, and trace them to 


their conſequences. 


If a diſputed poſition 
is to be eſtabliſhed, or a remote principle to 
de inveſtigated, he may detail his reaſonings 


„ _ R 
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plored, he may without any Violation of th 
" rick to his aſſiſtance, and try every inlet; 
which love or pity enters the heart. 
ced to ſettled rules, or deſcribed by any ſingle 
characteriſtick; and we may ſafely diſentangle 
our minds from critical embarraſſments, by de- 


rules are more neceſlary, as there is a 


tion. 


rally be given, as 


to ſtand for thing. 


with all the nicety of ſyllogiſtick method, K 
a menace is to be averted, on a benefit K 


edicts of criticiſm, call every power of then 


Letters that have no other end than the a. 
tertainment of the correſpondents are mmm 


properly regulated by critical precepts, beru 
the matter and ſtyle are equally arbitrary, nl 


power of choice, In letters of this kin, 
ſome conceive art graceful, and others thin 
negligence amiable; ſome model them byth 
ſonnet, and will allow them no means of & 
lighting but the ſoft lapſe of calm mellifluens 
others adjuſt them by the epigram, and ent 
pointed ſentences and forcible periods, Ty 
one part conſider exemption from faults b 
height of excellence, the other looks wa 
negle& of excellence as the moſt diſgulig 
fault; one avoids cenſure, the other aſpirsh 
praiſe; one is always in danger of inſiid 
the other continually on the brink of aft 


When the ſubject bas no intrinkek dipn 
it muſt neceſſarily owe its attractions to.at 
ficial embelliſhments, and may catch at ala 
vantages which the art of writing can ſuph 
He that, like Pliny, ſends his friend a porta 
for his daughter, will, without Pliny's d. 
quence or addreſs, find means of exciting: 
titude, and ſecuring acceptance ; but he tit 
has no preſent to make but a garland, aribb 
or ſome petty curioſity, muſt endeavour tot 
commend it by his manner of giving it. 

The purpoſe for which letters are urin 
what no intelligence is communicated, or bl 
ſineſs tranſactę s to preſerve in the minds i 
the abſent eit ve or eſteem; to excite ſt 
we muſt impart pleaſure, and to raiſe ellen 
we muſt diſcover abilities. Pleaſure will gen 
as abilities are was | 
ſcenes of imagery, points of conceit, unexpelt 
fallies, and artful compliments. T rifles i 
ways require exuberance of - ornament; i 
building which has no ſtrength can be ral 
only for the grace of its decorations. 
pebble muſt be poliſhed with care, 4 bop 
to be valued as a diamond; and words 
ſurely to be laboured, when Hs are int 


+ { i 
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An 
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Damnatos. 
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Tits: 

HERE are occaſions on which all apolo- 
gy is rudeneſs. He that has an unwel⸗ 
ne meſſage to deliver, may give ſome proof 
tenderneſs and delicacy, by a ceremonial i in- 
zuction and gradual diſcovery, becauſe the 
jd upan which the weight of ſorrow | is to fall, 


hing is more abſurd than to delay. the com- 
nication of pleaſure, to torment curioſity by 


hall therefore forbear the arts 
eſpondents, generally ſecure admiſſion, for 
we too long remarked the power of vanity 


my narrative has no other tendency than to 
s. 

imony had been waſted by a long ſucceſſion 

quanderers, till he, was unable to ſupport | 
of his children, except his heir, in the he- 
tary dignity of idleneſs. Being therefore 

ged to employ that part of life in ſtudy 

ch my progenitors had devoted to the hawk 
ied to the univerſity, without any fural 


e one triumph over, A conquered 


ſs which my. elder brother had the fortune 
Injoy, and having obtained my degree, re- 
ed to conſider at leiſure to what profeſſion 1 


derto been diffipated i in general knowledge. 
ible, yet to let looſe the attention equally to 


E and i inconveniences of every em- 
ent is not within ww. new motives 
agg I. * , 
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Fs remi 22 fortunam, ut "enter 


Joybt that I ſhall approve, when I declare * 
ſtrate and corroborate Our own obſerva- 155 


was the ſreond ſon of 2 8 huh a 


hound, I was in my eighteenth year diſ- 


ours. I had never killed a ſingle woodcock, 


\t the inte 1 n to 2 my | 
vifitions with little envy of the noiſy hap- 


Id confine that application which had 
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Mw Je : fickle crowd avith Erle come: a goes; 8 DH 5 
| Wealth 11 finds followers, and misfortune foes. 3 


are every moment operating on every dae; = 
mechanicks have long ago diſcovered,” that 
| CONROY of equal e men is bi res 
. to reſt. Ys « * 


While I\ was thus cifling in in uncertainty, an 
old adventurer, who had been once thei intimate 


friend of my father, arrived- from the Indies 


with a large fortune; which he had ſo much 


haraſſed biniſelf in obtaining, that ſiekneſs and 
s time for the collect ion of its powers; but 


infirmity left him no ather define than todie in - 
his native country. His wealth eafily dang 


him an invitation to paſs his life with us; and 
atience, and to delude hope by anticipation. 


by which : 


being incapable of any amuſement but conver- 
ſation, he neceſſarily became familiarized to me, 


whom he found ſtudious and domeſtiek. Pleaſ- 


ed with an opportunity of imparting my know- 
ledge, and eager of any intelligence that might 


increaſe it, I delighted bis curioſity with hiſto : f 


rieal narratives and explications of nature, and 
gratified his vanity by enquiries after the pros 
ducts of diſtant was and 2 ane a. 
their inhabitants. e 

My brother ſaw how Was I Wade in 58 
favour of our gueſt, who being without heir, 


was naturally expected to enrich the family of 
his friend, but neither attempted tMalienate 


me, nor to ingratiate himſelf, He was indeed 
little qualified to ſolicit the affection of a tra- 8 


veller, for the 'remifineſs of his education had 
left him without any rule of action But his pre- 


ſent humour. He often farſook the old gentle - 


man in the midſt of an adyenture, becauſe the 


horr ſounded in a court - yard, and would have 
loſt an opportunity, not only of · knowing the 


"hiſtory, but ſharing the wealth of the Mogul, 


for tne trial of a new N or the aght of * 
horſe-race. 5 "AE is, 
It was therefore not long 20. our new 


friend dectated his intention of bequeathing to 8 
deliberate” upon a choice which cuſtom. and 5 
our forbid to be retracted, is certainly rea- 


me the profits of his commerce, as tlie 

man im the family dy whom he could expe& 
them to be rationally enjpyed. This diſtinction 
drew upon me _ . ee 
des my r 


2... x 
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As no man is willing to believe that he ſuf- 
fers by his own fault, they imputed the pre- 
ference which I had obtained to adulatory com- 


pliances, or malignant calumnies. To no pur- 
pole did I call npon my patron to atteſt my in- 


nocence, for who will believe his wiſhes to be : 


falſe ? In the heat of diſappointment they forced 
their inmate by repeated infults to depart 
from the houſe, and I was ſoon, by the ſame. 
treatment, obliged to follow him. 

He choſe his reſidence in the confines of 1 
don, where reſt, tranquillity, and medicine 
reſtored him to part of the health he had loſt. 
I pleaſed myſelf with perceiving that I was. 


not likely to obtain an immediate poſſeſſion of 


which no labour of mine had contributed to ac- 
_ quire; and that he, who had thus diftinguiſhed 
me, might hope to end his life without a total 
| fruſtration of thoſe bleſſings which, whatever 
be their real value, he had fought with ſo much 
diligence, and purchaſed with ſo wy." viciſſi- 
tudes of danger ane fatigue. 
Ile indeed left me no reaſon to repine at bie 
teeovery; for he was willing to accuſtom me 
rarly to the uſe of nne y, and ſet apart to my 
expences ſuch a revehue as I had ſcarcely dared 
to image. I can yet congratulate myſelf that 
fortune has ſeen her golden eup once taſted 
without any inebriation- Neither my modeſty 
nor prudence were overwhelmed by affluence 
my elevation was without inſolence, and my 
expence without profuſion. . Employing the in- 
Anence which money always confers to the im- 
. proven of my underſtanding, I mingled in 
parties of gaiety, and in conferences of learn- 
ing, appeared in every place where inſtruction 
was to be funnd, and imagined that by ranging 
through 


learned wn ron e nn of che * 
5 It happened, however, that 1 ſoon Aer 
ed how much was wanted to the completion of 
ny knowledge, and found that, according to 
Senxca's remark, I had hitherto ſeen the world 


Swt on one fide. My patron's conſidence in 


his increaſe of ſtrength tempted him to care- 
leſsneſt and irregularity ; he caught a fever by 
Hiding in the tain, of which he died delirious 


, on the third day. I buried him without any 


of theheir's affxSted grief or ſecret exultation; 
* preparing 8 a legal 3 « = 
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was appointed the chief inheritor, and 
was left me but a legacy ſufficient to 


of indolence, and cowardice of age. 


repair the diſappointment. 


uſual circle of morning viſits. Where fl 


all the diverſities of life, I had ac- 
quainted myſelf fully with human nature, and 


fortune, opened his cloſet, where Tom dg 
made at his firſt arrival, by which my ful 


me in the proſecution of my ſtudies. * 

1 had not yet found ſuch charms in pro 
as to continue it by any acts of forgery or l 
juſtice, and made haſte to inform my father q 
the riches which had been given him, wt 
the preference of kindneſs, but by the del 


hungry family flew like vultures on their pry 
and ſoon made. my diſappointment Publicth 
the tumult of their Gn,” and the ſplenday 
their ſorr osx. 

It was now my part to adde how Hd 
I could not by 
triumph in my long lift. of friends, rig 
compriſed almoſt every name that power g 
knowledge intitled to eminence, and in b 
proſpe& of the innumerable roads to howy 
and preferment, which I had laid open tom. 
ſelf by the wiſe uſe of temporary riche, | 
believed nothing. neceſſary but that I fin 
continue that acquaintance 10 which I habe 
ſo readily admitted, and which had hith 
been cultivated on both ſides with equal ark 

Full of the& expectations, I one moi 
ordered a chair, with an intention to mabeg 


ſtopped I ſaw two footmen ſtanding at the du 
who told me, without any change of pot 
or collection of countenance, that their nd 
was at home; and ſuffered me to open thei 
ner door without affiſtance. I found my fia 
—— and as I was tattling with my fond 
dom, was formally intreated to fit don 

but did not ſtay to be favoured with uf 
ther condeſoenſions. 
Ny next experiment was made at the l 
of a ſtateſman, who received me with an 
brace of tenderneſs, that he might with n. 
decency publiſh my change of fortune to i 
ſycophants about him. After he had eng 
the triumph of condolence, he turned 6 
wealthy ſtockjobber, and left me expoſed 
the ſcorn of thoſe who had lately -conrtell 
notice, and ſolicited my intereſt, — | 
I was then fet down at, the dt 
another, who upon my entrance 
me with great ſolemnity to think of fn 
ſettled: proviſion. for - life, 1 1 u 


ried away to an old friend, who profeſſed 
ſelf unſuſceptible of any imprefſions from. eaſe 
pſperity or misfortune and begged that he 
ght ſee me when he was more at leiſure. 
At ſixty-ſeven doors at which I knocked in 
firſt week after my appearance in a mourn- 
5 dreſs, I was denied admiſſion at forty-ſix: 
5 ſuffered at fourteen to wait in the outer 
om till buſimeſs was diſpatched; at four was 
tertained with a few queſtions about the wea- 
er; at one heard the footman rated for bring - 
- my name; and at two was informed in the 
v of caſual con verſation, how much a man 
I degrades himſelf by mean company. 
My curioſity now led me to try what recep- 
n I ſhould find among the ladies; but I 


und that my patron. hetftarried all my power 
pleaſing to the grave. I had formerly been 


novor in my imagination, I efſayed to revive 
at gaiety which had hitherto: broken out in- 
luntarily before my ſentences were finiſhed. 
y remarks were now heard with a Ready 
untenance, and if a girl happened to give 
ay to habitual merriment, her ' forwardneſs 
2s repreſſed with a frown OY nh Ron 
r aunt, . 


„ 


T HE direction of ikst to 0 that 
1 ſtudy politicks, is, firſt to examine and 
hderſtand what has been written by the an- 


yes round the world, and conſider by what 
zuſes the proſperity of communities is viſibly 


tter adminiſtered. 


knowledge. The firſt taſk. is to ſrarch books, 
ic next to contemplate nature. He muſt firſt 
plleſs W of * JO. e 
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lebrated as a wit, and not perceiving any 5 


Jo Aegredr ſatu of recludere mes 


ents upon government; then to caſt their 


fluenced, and why ſome are rn, and others j 
| genius and natural ſagacity. 
The ſame method muſt be purſued by him 
ho hopes to become eminent in any, other part | 
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Wherever L come I * infirmity and diſ- 


every lady whom I meet in the Mall is 
eee too walk; all whom I entreat to 


ing are troubled with colds : if I propoſe cards, 


they are afflicted with the head-ach ; if I invite 
them to the gardens, they cannot bear a crowd. 
All this might be endured; but there is a 

elaſs of mortals who think. my underſtanding 
impaired with my fortune, exalt themſelves to 
the dignity of advice, and whenever we happen 
to meet, preſume to preſcribe my conduct, re- 


gulate my economy, and direct my purſuits. 


Another race, equally impertinent and equally 

deſpicable, are every moment recommending 

to me an attention to my intereſt, and think 

themſelves entitled, by their ſuperior prudence, 85 

to reproach me if I 80 without regard to 
. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, i is the vagal walk, 
that it commands the ear of greatneſs and the 
eye of beauty; gives ſpirit to the dull, and 
authority to the timorous z and leaves him 


from whom it departs, without virtue and 


without underſtanding, the ſport of caprice, 
the ſcoff of inſolence, the flave of . 
ee 1 
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Wick 95 n of former” ages has accu- 


mulated, and then endeavour to 9 them | 


by his own collections. 

The mental diſeaſe of the Pant gene- | 
ration is impatience . of ſtudy, - contempt of 
the great maſters of ancient wiſdom, and 
a diſpoſition to rely. wholly upon unaſſiſted 
The wits of 


fame, which the dull caution of our Jas | 


2 anceſtors durſt never attempt; ' they |} 


the knots of ſophiſtry which it was 
formerly 8 babe of Foe. to untie, folve 8 


* : , 55 


* 


_ theſe happy days have diſcovered a way —_ 
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dificulties by: fodden- Irjadiativie of intel- | 
ligence, and comprehend; long, proceſſes of ar- 


gument by immediate intuition, 1 
Men who have flattered themſelves into this' 


opinion of their own abilities, look down on 


all who waſte their lives over books, as a race 
of inferior beings condemned by nature to 


tivation, or ſuccour their feebleneſs by ſuhſidi- 


not more ſenſible of deficiencies; and readily 
conclude, that he who places no confidence i in 


his own powers, owes: his n coly to hie 
weakneſs, © | 


It is however certain, 8 no We is 


his own genius. 
entrance into the world, that by the natural at- 


traction of ſimilitude, we aſſociate With men : 
ſprightly, and igno- 


like (ourſelves, young, 
rant, and rate our accompliſhments by com- 


pariſon with theirs ; when we have once obtain- 
ed an acknowledged ſuperiority over our acF- 


quaintances, imagination and deſire eaſily ex- 


grow old, and dic in admiration of ourſelves. 
Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, 
readily liſtens to the voice of idleneſs, and 


ſoothes the ſlumber of life with continual dreams. 
of excellence and greatneis, A man elated by 
confidence in his natural vigour « of fancy and 


ſagacity of conjecture, ſoon concludes that he 


already poſſeſſes whatever toil and enquiry can 


confer. He then liſtens with eagerneſs to the 
wild ohjections which folly has raiſed againſt 
the common means of improvement; talks of 
the dark chaos of indigeſted knowledge; de- 
ſcribes the miſchievous effects of heterogeneous 

ſciences fermenting in the mind ; relates the 
blunders of lettered ignorance ; expatiates 
on the heroick merit of thoſe who-deviate from 
Den, or ſhake off authority; and gives 
vent to the inflations of his heart by declaring 
that he owes nothing to pedants, and univerſities, 
| All theſe pretenſions, however confident, 


| 1 very often vain. The laurels Which ſu- 
rficial- acuteneſs gains in triumphs over ig- philoſopher to whom. they h 


2 rance unſupported n are obſerved 
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of  gaiety are ſoon repreſſed by calm confidenay 
1 and the artifices of ſubtilty are readily. cir 
by thoſe who, having carefully, ſtudied dt 


Priſed. 
perpetual pupillage,- and fruitleſſiy endeavour- 
ing to remedy their barrenneſs by inceſſant cul- ther been deceived by others nor himſeli, u 
was really born with a genius ſurpaſig 
ary. ſtrengtbh. They preſume that none would 
de more induſtrious than they, if they were b 
| urzed as incitements to labour, than enen. 


ra gements to negligence. He that neglel 


ſcarcely recompenſe hjs-huſbandry. - - 
more in danger of. erroneous calculations than 
- thoſe by which: a man computes the force of 
It generally happens at our 


ways in the infancy: of knowledge. Tr 


ration had diſcuſſed and determined, W 
may with as little reproach, borrow ſcience 
tend it over the reſt of mankind; and if no 
accident forces us into new emulations, we 
erecdted a palace, as to reject all knowledg d 


| prehended by a cloſe attention in a few di 
long life would have enabled him to diſco 
them, when he ſees them yet unknown tob 
; many nations,” whom he cannot ſuppoſe lei l. 
berally endowed with natural reaſon, that 
; Grecians or Egyptians ? | 

perfection, by the emulous diligence of c. 


coveries of one age improving on anotht 


lion of happy incidents, 


by Locke to be loſt” whenever nada | 
rational diligence appear againſt her; a2 


queſtion, are not 9 N e iy 
But l 45 8 of bak ws 


the ordinary abilities of mankind; yet furl 
ſuch gifts of Providence may be more proc 


culture of ground, naturally fertile, is mi 
ſhamefully culpable than he whoſe field woll 


Cicero remarks, that not to know wh 
been tranſacted in former times, is to conti 
always a child. If no uſe is made of the l 
bours of paſt ages, the world muſt remind 


diſcoyeries of every man muſt terminate in l 
own advantage, and the ſtudies of every 
be employ ed on queſtions which the paſt gar. 


manufactures from our anceſtors; and it 8 
rational to live in caves till our hands hat 


architecture which our underſtandings will u 


ſupply. 
To the frongeſt and Wieden mind i it b h 


eaſier to learn than to invent. The pri- 
ples of arithmetick and geometry may be cu. 


yet who. can flatter himſelf that the ſtudy of 


Every ſcience was thus far 400900 towats 
temporary ſtudents, and the gradual di 


Sometines — unexpetted flaſhes of infrolh 


Lg 


in dich ch 
ned had # 
other merit than that of knowing their walh 


concurrence. of ideas, 


it beloved te Poderity, and 
light Shieh had been Eindled by cauſes 
of his power. The happineſs of theſe 
wt illuminations no man can promiſe to 
elf, becauſe no endeavours can procure” 
m; and chereſore whatever be our abilities 
application, we muſt ſubmit to learn from 
ers what perhaps would have lain hid for 
from human penetration, had not ſome 
zote enquiry brought it to view; as trea- 
s are thrown up by the ploughman and the 
g nde rude a oF their nen 
pe ions. 720 
The man whoſo.genius-- qualifies, Ss for ; 
at undertakings, . muſt at leaſt be content 
learn from books the preſent ſtate of hu- 
knowledge; that he may not aſcribe 4 
ſelf the invention of arts generally known; 
ary his attention with experiments of which 
event has been long regiſtered; and waſte, 
attempts which have already ſucceeded or 
carried, that time which might have been 
t with . u ne. 
kings. 
But though the ftudy of beni mee i it 
not ſufficient: to conſtitute literary eminence. 
that wiſhes to be counted among the bene 
tors of poſterity, muſt add by his own toil 
the acquiſitions. of his aneeſtors, and ſecure 
memory from negle& by ſome valuable im- 
wement. This can only be effected by look - 
out _ 10 wales of * ee "I, 
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frequently incurred. animadverſion, than 
negligence with which men overlook their 
faults, however flagrant, and the eaſineſs 
th which they pardon ae e fre- 
ently repeated. 

It ſeems generally believed, thats, 3 eye 
ang ſee itſelf, the mind has 30 faculties by 
ch it can contemplate ite own ſtate, and 
therefore we have not means 'of becoming 
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foreſts and marſhes, which it would be wiſe ta 
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and extending the power of 1 regi - 


ons yet undiſeiplined and barbarous; or by ſur- 
veying more exactly ber ancient DES oaks 'Y 


and driving ignorance from the fortreſſes od. 75 


retreats where ſhe ſkulks.undeteQed and 
turbed. Every ſcience has its difficulties which. 
yet call for a ſolution. before we attempt new, 


ſyſtems of knowledge; as every country has its 


— 


cultivate and drain, before diſtant colonies are 
projected as a neceſſary diltharge of the exube- 


rance of inhabitants. 


No man ever yet became great = imitation. 
Whatever hopes for the veneration of mankind 
muſt have invention in the deſign or the Exe. 
cution; either the effect mult itſelf be new, or 
the means by which it is produced. Either 
truths hitherto unknown muſt be diſcovered, 
or thoſe which are already known enforced by 
ſtronger evidence, facilitated by clearer method, 5 
or elucidated by brighter illuſtrations. 

Fame cannot ſpread wide or endure long that 
is not rooted. in nature, and manured by art. 
That which hopes to refit the blaſt of malig- 
nity, and ſtand firm againſt the attacks of 
time, muſt contain in itſelf ſome. original 
principle of growth. The reputation which 
ariſes from the detail- or tranſpoſition of 
borrowed ſentiments, may ſpread for a while, 
like ivy, on the rind of antiquity, but will be 
torn away by accident or contempt, and ſuffer. 
dee e we ene, Eo wort 


* 
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eee WP ot Ro 12 an | opinion 
which like innumerable other. poſtulates, an 
.enquirer finds himſelf inclined to admit upon 
very little evidence, becauſe it affords a ready 
folution of many difficulties., It will explain 
I why the greateſt abilities frequently fail to pro-. 
mote the happineſs of thoſe who poſſeſs them * 
by thoſe who can diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt 
. nicety, the boundaries of vice and virtue ſuffer | 
t confounded in 3 + 


350 


why the active and vigilant reſign their affairs 
implicitly to the management of others; and 
why the cautious and fearful make hourly ap- 


proaches towards ruin, without one lich of ſo- | 


licitude or ſtruggle for eſcape. 
When a poſition 'teems thus with W 
ous confequences, who can without regret con- 
fes it to be falſe? Yet it is certain that de- 
claimets have indulged a difpoſition to deſcribe 
the dominion of the paſſions to extend beyond 
the limits that nature aſſigned. Self. love is of- 
ten rather arrogant than blind; it does · not 


hide our faults from ourſelves, but perſuades 


us that they eſcape the notice of others, and 
difpoſes us to reſent cenſures left we ſhould con- 
feſs them to be juſt. We are ſecretly conſei · 
ous of defects and vices which we hope to con- 
ceal from the publick eye, and pleaſe ourſelves 
with innumerable ee bas which, in 
reality, nobody is deceived. : 

In proof of the dimneſs of our interna Get, 
or the general inability of man to determine 
rightly concerning his own character, it is com. 
mon to urge the ſucceſs of the moſt abſurd and 
incredible flattery, and the reſentment 
raiſed by advice, however — benevolent und 
reaſohable. But flattery, if its operation is 
nearly examined, will be found to owe its ac- 
ceptance, not to our ignorance but knowledge 


of our failures, and to delight us rather as it | 


conſoles our wants than diſplays our poſſeſſions. 
He that ſhall folicit the favour of his patron by 
praifing him for qualities which he can find in 
himſelf, will be defeated by the more daring 
panegyriſt who enriches him with adſeititious 
excellence. Juſt praiſe is only a debt, but flat- 
tery is a preſent. 


lates us, is a tribute-that we can at any time 


- thoſe which we only feign or deſire without 
any vigorous endeavours to attain them, is re- 
'ceived as a confeſſion of ſovereignty over regi- 
ons never conquered, as à favourable decifion 
of diſputable claims, and Is") more Fan" as 
it is more gratuitous. Ws 

Advice is offenſive, not becauſe Ir Jays us 


open to unexpeRed tegret, or conviéts us of 


any fault which had eſcaped our notice, but be- 


cauſe it ſhows us that we are I. non to others nim, new thvitations are offered by pi” 


as well Bio bebe cd, and the * mo- 
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nitor is Need with deres, ee 


to conceal. 


chat is told how certainly intemperance il 


tion, by raiſing an opinion that honour ny 
gained without the toil of merit; and the 


The acknowledgement of 
thoſe virtues on which conſcience congratu- 
frighted at infamy, and ſhame prevails wt 
exact with confidence ;.. but the celebration of reaſon: was defeated. | 


accuſation is falſe, but becauſe he afſumyy gh 
ſuperiority which we are not willing to gu 
him, Fe detect what "w_ 


For this en advice 0 commonly indi 
tual. If thoſe who follow the call of theirs, 
fires, without enquiry whither they are xv 
had deviated. ignorantly from the paths of yt 
dom, and were ruſhing upon dangers uf, 
ſeen, they would readily liften to Informaig 
that recals them from their errors, and ea 
the firſt alarm by which deſtruction or nh 
is denounced. Few that wander in the vn 
way miſtake it for the 'right, they only fi 
more ſmooth and flowery, apf indulge thi 
own choice rather than approve it: therdi 
few are perſuaded to quit it by admonit 
or reproof, fince it impreſſes no new as 
viction, nor confers any powers of altiny 
reſiſtance. He that is (gravely informed hy 
ſoon profuſion will annihilate his fortune, hy 
with little advantage what he knew before, ü 
catches at the next occaſion of expence, be 
advice has no force to ſuppreſs his vanity, 4 


hurry him to the grave, runs with his uſual ji 
to a new courſe of luxury, becauſe his rea 
not in vigorated, nor his appetite weakentd 
- Phe miſchief of flattery is, not that it p 
Hints any man that he is what he 1 505 
chat it ſuppreſſes the influence-of hopeſt an 


titnc 


dre vi 
le w 


nefit of advice ariſes commanly, not from i 
new light imparted t to the mind, but font 
diſcovesy which it affords of the public is 

rages. He that could withſtand conſcicact 


As we all know our own faults, and k 
them commonly with many aggravationsvik us 


roman pefſpicacity cannot; diſcover, ther f 
perhaps, no man, however hardened by BY 
dence or diſſipated by levity, 1heltered by 
pocriſy or blaſted by diſgrace, who does at 
tend ſome time to review this conduct, oh 
regulate the remainder of bis life by tber 
of virtue. New tewptattons indeed 2 


"ard ane, ad the der ot nien, 


delay gives vice another 
Lay delayed; every ay gn 
bortunit7 of fartifying itſelf by. habit; 
the change of manners, though ſincerely 
ended and rationally planned, is referred to 
time when ſome craving paſſion thall be ful- 
gratified, or ſome powerful allurement ceaſe 
importunity. . 
hus procraſtination i is accumulated on pro- 


3 © & © 


2- 


er, till age ſhatters our. reſolution, or death 
ercepts the proje& of amendment. Such is. 
en the end of ſalutary purpoſes, after they 
re long delighted the imagination, and ap- 
aſed that diſquiet which every mind feels 
known miſconduct, when the 113 
diverted by buſineſs or by pleaſure. 
WNothing ſurely can be more unworthy of a 
ſonable nature, than to continue in a ſtate ſo. 
poſite to real happiness, as that all the peace 
ſolitude, and felicity of meditation, mult 
ſe from reſolutions of forſaking it. Vet the 
rid will often afford examples of men who 
s months and years in continual war with 
ir own convictions, and are daily dragged 
habit, or betrayed by paſſion, into practices 
ich they cloſed and opened their eyes with 
poſes to avoid; purpoſes: which, though 
tled on conviRtion, the firſt impulſe of mo- 
ntary deſire totally overthrows. 
he influence of cuſtom i is indeed ſuch, that 
conquer it will require the utmoſt efforts of 
titnde and virtue; nor can 1 think any men 
re worthy of veneration and renown, than 
ble who have burſt the ſhackles of habitual 
e. This victory however has different de- 
es of glory as of difficulty; it is more he- 
k as the objects of guilty gratification are 
re familiar, and the recurrence of ſolicitati-. 
more frequent. He that from experience of 
folly of ambition reſi igns his offices, may 
himſelf free at once from temptation to 
bander his life in conrts, becauſe he cannot 
ain his former ſtation. He who is enſlaved 
an amorous paſſion, may quit his tyrant 
diſguſt, and abſence will, without the help 
realon, overcome by degrees the deſire of 
ning. But thoſe appetites to which every 
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ire no preparatory meaſures or gradual ad- 
dees, are more N abegbe; the 
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ſtination, and one impediment ſucceeds an- 


ce alfords their proper object, and which re- 
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wiſh is ſo near the enjoyment, that compliance 
often precedes confideration, and before the 
Powers of reaſon can be ſummoned, . the time 
for employing them is paſt, 
Iridolence is therefore one of the vices 10 . 
which thoſe whom it once infects are ſeldom 
* reformed. Every other ſpecies of luxury ope- 
rates upon ſome appetite that is quickly ſati- 
ated, and requires ſome concurrence of art 
ar aceider t which · every place will not ſupply; 
but the deſire of eaſe acts equally at all hours, 
and the longer it is indulged is the more in- 
creaſed. To do nothing is in every man's 
power; we can never want an opportunity of 
omitting duties. The lapſe of indolence is 
ſoft and i imperceptible, becauſe it is only a 
mere ceſſation of a&ivity; but the return to 
diligence is difficult, beeauſe it implies 2 change 
from reſt to motion from privation to reality." 


| N deſcenſus Awvernis + 
Notes 2 patot atri janua Ditis'; 
ns rewuocare N Kapern. eue, a 2 

aura, 
Hee 7 hic n 0 we 5 
The gates of Hell are open night 4 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the wax; 
But to return, and view the cheerful Kies, 
In this the talk and mighty labour Les. 1 


jr 


Of this vice, a of all thin, every man 
Who indulges it is cunftious; we all know our | 
own, ſtate, if we could be induced to conſider 
it; and it might perhaps be uſeful to the con- 
queſt of all theſe enſnarers of the mind, if at 
certain ſtated days life was reviewed. Many 
things neceſſary are omitted, becauſe we vainly ; 
imagine that they may be always performed; 
and what cannot be done without pain will for - 
ever be delayed, if the time of doing it be left 
unſettled. No corruption is. great but by long 
negligence, which can ſcarcely prevail in a mind 


regularly and frequently awakened by periodi- | Fr 


cal remorſe. He that thus breaks his liſe into 
parts, will find in himſelf a deſire to diſtin inguiſh 
every age of his exiſtence by ſome improve- 
ment, and delight himſelf with the approach of. 
the day of fecollection, as of the time which. 
is to begin a new ſeries of virtue ad Py” | 
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Fer aniſton ever echoes nature's Voice. 


VE RY 3 lays the dende ene 
is perpetually degenerating towards cor- 
ruption, from which it muſt be reſcued at cer- 
tain periods by the reſuſcitation of its firſt 
principles, and the re · eſtabliſnment of its or- 


riginal conſtitution. Every animal body, ace. 


cording to the methodick phyſicians, i is, by the 


ominance of ſome exuberant quality, con- 
tinually declining towards diſeaſe and death, 
which muſt be obviated by a ſeaſonable reducti- 
on of the peccant humour to the * equipoiſe 


which health requires. 


In the fame manner the ſtudies of . 2F 2h 


all at leaſt which, not being ſubje& to rigo- 


rous demonſtration, admit the influence of fan- 
ey and caprice, are perpetually tending to er- 


ror and confuſion. Of the great principles of | 
truth which the firſt ſpeculatiſts diſcovered, the 
 fimplicity is embarraſſed by ambitious addi- 


tions, or the evidence obſcured by inaccurate 


argumentation ; and as they deſcend from one 


ſucceſſion of writers to another, like light tranſ- 
mitted from room to room, they loſe their 
ftrength and fplendour, and fade at un in to- 
tal evaneſcence. 


The ſyſtems of learning ce ak be 


| ſometimes reviewed, complications analyfed in- 
to principles, and knowledge diſentangled from 
It is not always poſſible, without a 
cloſe inſpection, to ſeparate the genuine ſhoots | 


opinion. 


of conſequential reaſoning, which grow out of 
ſame radical poſtulate, from the branches which 
art has engrafted on it. The accidental pre- 
ſcriptions of authority, when time has pro- 
eured them veneration, are often confounded 


with the laws of nature, and thoſe rules are 


ſuppoſed coeval with reaſon, of which the firſt 
riſe cannot be diſcovered. | 
Criticiſm has ſometimes permitted 1 to 


| dictate the laws by which fancy ought to be re- 


ſtrained, and fallacy to perplex the principles 


by which fallacy. is to be detected; her ſuper- 
intendence of others has beti ayed her to negli 
11 of herſelf; and, like the ancient A: & 
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regions, ſhe has left her throue Vacant to be 


ing authority, or ardour of promoting ky, 


, writers have received, bad not the ſame orig 
only as uſeful and convenient; ſome 28 dif, 
ported by their conformity to the order a ke 


teration. 


out conſulting nature or reaſon, we cannot by 


perſorages ſhould appear at once upon the fupi 


| ſerved, we now violate. without 2 ſcruple, uh 
| cidental. Tragedy was a monody or folit 


other ſpeaker; but the ancients reinembeitz 
that the tragedy was at firſt pronounced on 
by one, durſt not for ſome. time venture l 
yond two; at laſt, when cuſtom and impmi 
had made them daring, they extended tht 


av. = 


ang, by extending ber conqueſts over dia 


flaves. 
Among the 8 of which the defire of extend, 


ledge, has prompted the preſcription, all wid 


nal right to our regard. Some are to be cn 
fidered as fundamental and indiſpenſable, oa 


ted by reaſon and neceſſity, others as ena 
by deſpotick antiquity z 3 ſome as invincibly ly, 


ture. and operation of the intelle& ; othen x 
formed by accident, or inſtituted "*u exam 
and therefore always liable to 85 d 


That many rules 3 been advanced wit 


ſuſpect, when we find it _ peremptorily dein 
by the ancient maſters, that only three ſjuain 


a law, which, as the variety and intricaqd 
modern plays has made it impoſſible to be & 


as experience proves, without inconvenient. 
The original of this precept was merely x 


ſong in honour of Bacchus, improved alt 
wards into a dialogue by the addition of ar 


liberty to the admiſſion of three, but reltr 
ed themſelves by a critical edit from furt 
exorbitance. 

By what accident 7 number of afts ns | 
mited to five, I know not that any author l 
informed us; but certainly it is not determ 
by any neceſſity ariſing either from the nat 
of action or propriety of exhibition. Ant 
is only ns e of ſuch a part of i 


} 


. the bufinefs of the play as proceeds in 
3 tenor, or without any intermedi- 
e pauſe. Nothing is more evident than that 


every real, and by conſequence of every 


imatick action, the intervals may be more 


fewer than five; and indeed the rule is upon 
- Engliſh ſtage every day broken in effect, 
thout any other miſchief than that which 
ſes from an abſurd endeavour to obſerve it in 
pearance. Whenever the ſcene is ſhifted the 
ceaſes, ſince ſome time is nedeſſarily ſup- 
ſed to elapſe while the perſonages of the dra- 
change their place. 
ith no greater right to our cence have 
ctiticks confined the dramatick action to 
ertain number of hours. Probability re- 
res that the time of action ſhould approach 
zewhat nearly to that of exhibition, and thoſe 
ys will always be thought moſt happily con- 
ted which crowd the Freateft variety into 
leaſt ſpace. But ſince it will frequently 
pen that ſome deluſion muſt be admitted, I 
w not where the limits of imagination can 
fixed, It is rarely obſerved that minds, not 
poſſeſſed by mechanical criticiſm, feel any 
ce from the extenſion of the intervals be- 
n the acts; nor can I conceive it abſurd or 
oſſible, that he who can multiply three 
s into twelve or twenty-four, might i muy 
equal eaſe a greater number. 
| know not whether he that poſſeſſes to re- 
no other. laws than thoſe of nature, will 
be inclined to receive tragi-comedy to his 
tion, whom, however generally condem- 
her own laurels have hitherto ſhaded from 
ninations of criticiſm, For what is 
e in the mingled drama which impartial 
n can condemn? The connexion of im- 
ant with trivial incidents, ſince it is not 
common but perpetual in the world, may 
be allowed upon the ſtage, which pre- 
only to be the mirrour of life. The im- 
iety of ſuppreſſing paſſions before we 
raiſed them to the intended agitation, and 
verting the expeCtation from an event 
h we keep ſuſpended only to raiſe it, may 
peciouſly urged, But will not experience 
this objection to be rather ſubtle than 


affections have been moved alternately 
1 J. force, and that no Plays have oftner 


* 
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changed his ſcenes, 


Is it not certain that the tragick and co- 


filled the eye with tears, and the breaft with 
palpitation, than thoſe -which are vaciegated 
with interludes of mirth ? 

I do however think it ſafe to judge of works 
of genius merely by the event. The reſiſtleſs 
viciſſitudes of the heart, the alternate preva- 
lence of merriment and ſolemnity, may ſome- 
times be more propertly aſcribed to the vigour 
of the writer than the juſtneſs of the deſign 
and inſtead of vindicating tragi-comedy by the 
ſucceſs of Shakeſpeare, we ought perhaps to pay 
new honours to that tranſcendent and unbound- 
ed genius that could preſide over the paſſions 
in ſport ; who, to actuate the affections, need- 
ed not the ſlow gradation of common means, 
but could fill the heart with inſtantaneous jal- 
lity or ſorrow, and vary our diſpoſition as he 
Perhaps the effects even 
of Shakeſpeare's poetry might have been yet 
greater, had he not counteracted himſelf; and 
we might have been more intereſted i in the diC- 
treſſes of his heroes, had we not been ſo fre- 
quently diverted by the jokes of his. buf 
foons. 

There are other rules more fixed and abi 
gatory. It is neceſſary that of every play the 
chief action ſhould be ſingle; for ſince a play 


repreſents ſome tranſaction, through its regu- 


lar maturation to its final event, two actions 
equally important muſt evidently conſtitute 
two plays. 

As the deſign of tragedy is to inſtru by 
moving the paſſions, it muſt always have a 


hero, a perſonage apparently and inconteſtably 


ſuperior to the reſt, upon whom the attention 
may be fixed, and the anxiety ſuſpended. For 
though of two perſons oppoſing each other with 
equal abilities and equal virtue, the auditor 
will inevitably in time chooſe his favourite, yer 
as that choice muſt be without any cogency of 
conviction, the hopes or fears which it raiſes 
will be faint and langujd. Of two heroes 
acting in confederacy againſt a common ene- 
my, the virtues or dangers will give little 
emotion, becauſe each claims our concern with 
the ſame right, and the heart lies at reſt he- 
tween equal motires. 

It ought to be the firſt endeavour of 4 iter 
to diſtinguiſh nature from cuſtom; or that 
which is eſtabliſhed becauſe it is right, from that - 
8 only _— it is eſtabliſhed; 

| | 2 
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Shame greath hurts or greatly helps mankind, 


| TO THE RAMBLER. 
81 R, | 3Y, 
HOUGH one of your EY 
has preſumed to mention with ſome con- 
- tempt that preſence of attention and eaſineſs of 


celebrate and eſteem, yet I cannot be perſuad- 
ed to think them unworthy of regard or cul- 
tivation; but am inclined to believe that, as 
We ſeldom value rightly what we have never 
known the miſery of wanting, his judgment 
has been vitiated by his happineſs ; and that a 
natural exuberance of aſſurance has hindered 
him from diſcovering its. excellence and uſe. 
This felicity, whether beſtowed by conſtitu- 
tion, or obtained by early habitudes, I can 
ſcarcely contemplate without envy. I was bred 
under a man of learning in the country, who 
inculcated nothing but the dignity of know- 
| ledge, and the happineſs of virtue. By fre- 


queney of admonition, and confidenc2 of af. 


fertion, he prevailed upon me to believe, that 
the ſplendour of literature would always attract 
reverence, if not darkened by corruption. I 
therefore purſued my ſtudies with inceſſant in- 
duſtry, and avoided every thing which I had 
been taught to conſider either vicious or tend- 
ing to vice, becauſe I regarded guilt and re- 
| proach as inſeparably united, and thought a 
tainted reputation the greateft calamity. 
At the univerſity, I found no reaſon for 
changing my opinion; for though many among 
my fellow ſtudents took the opportunity of a 
more remiſs diſcipline to gratify their paſſions ; 


yet virtue preſerved her natural ſuperiority, 


and thoſe who ventured to neglect, were not 
| ſuffered to inſult her, The ambition of petty 
accompliſhments found i its way into the recep 
aches of vgs whe bot. was obſerved to ſeize- 
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that 8 may neither violate eſſential princi- his view, by : A veedls's fear of breaking 
ples by a defire of novelty, nor debar him- which no WE en m e 
felf from cath attainment of beauties. within ag oy | 


ſciences, or could not attain them; and I yz 
therefore confirmed in the doctrines of my dl 
maſter, and thought nothing worthy of ny 


knowledge. 
addreſs, which the polite have long agreed to 


application, ſoon Stended my renown, 20. 


man that gave uncommon hopes « of future u 
nence. 


that I had an opportunity of diſplaying 


up ſtairs to the dining-room, 1 we 


— J 5 
, , 
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e on thoſe . either neglefte th 


care but the means of gaining or imputiz 
This purity of manners, and intenſeuch g 


was applauded by thoſe whoſe opinion I th 
thought unlikely to deceive me, as a yay 


My performances i in time reached m 
native province, and all my relations cg 
tulated themſelves upon the new honours tt 
were added to their family. 
I returned home covered with academia 
laurels, and fraught with criticiſm and pa 
ſophy. The wit and the ſcholar excited cus 
ſity, and my acquaintance was ſolicited by 
numerable invitations. To pleaſe will ay 
be the with of benevolence, to be adnin 
muſt be the conftant aim of ambition; rl 
therefore conſidered myſelf as about to ret 
the reward of my honeſt labours, and uit 
the efficacy of learning and vi tue. 
The third day after my arrival I din 
the houſe of a gentleman who had Cummondi 
multitude of his friends to the annual celen 
tion of his wedding-day. I ſet forward wi 
great exultation, and thought myſelf bay 


knowledge to ſo numerous an aſſembly. 1 
no ſenſe of my own inſufficiency, till x 


mingled roar of obſtreperous merrimen. 

was however diſguſted rather than ten 
and went forward without dejeRtion. | 
whole company roſe at my entrance; but 
I ſaw ſo many eyes fixed at once 905 * 
was blaſted with a ſudden umbecilit ! 


mpoſſible to be reſiſted. My ſight was daaz- 
led, my cheeks glowed, my perceptions were 
dee. I was haraſſed by the multitude 
falutations, and returned the common 
lite with heſitation and impropriety; the 
ne of my own blunders increaſed my confu- 
on, and before the. exchange of ceremonies 
owed me to fit down, I was ready to fink 
inder the oppreſſion of ſurprize; my voice 
brew weak, and my knees trembled. 
The aſſembly then reſumed their places, nad 
fat with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To 
ze queſtions of curiofity, or the appeals of 
mplaiſance, I could ſeldom anſwer but with 
gative monoſyllables, or profeſſions of igno- 


d were ſuch as are ſeldom diſcuſſed in books, 
id were therefore out of my range of know- 
ige. At length an old clergyman, who right- 
conjectured the reaſon of my conciſepeſs, re- 
ved me by ſome queſtions about the preſent 
te of natural knowledge, and engaged me, 
an appearance of doubt and oppoſition, in 
e explication and defence of the en 
iloſophy. 20 20 

The conſciouſneſs of my Own abilities _\ 
| me from depreſſion, and long familiarity 
h my ſubje& enabled me to- diſcourſe with 
ſe and volubility; but however I might pleaſe 


ce 
and | 
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yu 
e Wh 
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on 
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nſtrations to the ſatisfaction of the compauy ;, 
d my antagoniſt, who knew the laws of con- 
ation too well to detain their attention long 
on an unpleaſing topick, after he had com- 
nded my acuteneſs and comprehenſion, diſ- 
of ſed rhe controverſy, and refigned me to my 
ined mer inſignificance and perplexity. 
mmol 

cen 
ward u 


alf lf 


-table, I congratulated myſelf upon an op- 
unity to eſcape from the company, whoſe 


dm ſeveral hints bad been dropped of the 
leſſneſs of univerſities, the folly of book - 


ladies therefore I flew, as a refuge from 
nour, inſult, and ruſticity ; but found my 
rt fink as I approached their apartment, and 
again diſconcerted by the ceremonies of 

— hoon confounded by, the. —_— bf 
| WY: eyes at ONCFs . 
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welled by ſome 0 power which I found 
thing pretty was always ſaid. to the ladies, and 


ce; for the ſubje&s on which they conver- | 


yſelf, I found very little added by my de- 


After dinner, I received from the ladies, who 
heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the 


ty began to be tumultuous, and among 


ning, and the aukwardneſs of ſcholars. To 
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When I ſat down I conſidered that fome- 


reſolved to recover my credit by ſome elegant 
obſervation or graceful compliment. I applied 
myſelf to the recollection of all that I lad read 
or heard in praiſe of beauty, and endeavoured 
to accommodate ſame claſſical compliment to 
the preſent occaſion. I ſunk into profound 
meditation, revolyed the characters of the he- 


roines of old, conſidered whatever the poets 
have ſung in their praiſe, and after having bor- 
rowed and invented, choſen and rejected a 


thouſand ſentiments, which, if I had uttered 
them, would not have been underſtood, I was 
awakened from my dream of learned gallantry 
by the ſervant who diſtributed the tea, 
There are not many ſituations more inceſ- 
ſantly uneaſy than that in which the man is 
placed who is watching an opportunity * 
ſpeak, without courage to take it when it is 
offered, and who, though he reſolves to give 


a ſpecimen. of his abilities, always finds ſome 


reaſon or other for delaying it to the next mi- 


nute. I was aſhamed of ſilence, yet could 


find nothing to ſay of elegance or importance 
equal to my withes, . The ladies, afraid of my 
learning, thought themſelves not qualified to 
propoſe any ſubje& of prattle to a man ſo fa- 
mous for diſpute, and there was nothing on - 
ether fide but impatience and vexationn 

In this conflict of ſhame, as I was. reaſſemb · 
tow my ſcattered ſentiments, and reſolving to 


force. my imagination to. ſome- ſprightly ſal- 
ly, had juſt found a very happy compli- 
ment, by too much attention to my own me- 

ditations, I ſuffered the ſaucer to drop from m7 


hand. The cup was broken, the lap-dog was 


ſcalded, a brocaded petticoat was ſtained, 


and the whole aſſembly was thrown into. diſ- 
order, I now conſidered all hopes of reputa- 
tion at an end, and while they were conſaling | 
and aſſiſting one another, ſtole away in lence. | 
The mitadventures of this unhappy: day are 


not yet at an end; I am afraid of meeting the 


meaneſt of them that triumphed over me in 
this ſtate of cupidity and contempt, and fel 
the ſame. terrors encroaching upon my heart , 
at the fight. of thoſe who once impreſſed them. 


Shame, above any other paſſion, propagates it- : 

ſelf. . Before thoſe who have ſeen me confuſe 

ed, I can never appear without new confuſions 

and che remembrance of the weakneis which 
. 2 
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1 formerly Govered, hinders me from acting 
or ſpeaking with my natural force. 

Bur is this miſery, Mr. Rambler, never to 
ceaſe ? Have! ſpent my life in ſtudy only to 
become the ſport of the ignorant, and dehar- 
red*myſelf from all the common enjoyments of 
youth to collect ideas which muſt ſleep in ſi- 
_ and form opinions which I muſt not di- 


oy ? n * dear Sir, ” what means 1 
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ane certant, edler ſub judice in of 


eee get contend, | 


And ts their Vain dputings 22 10 end... 


RITICISM, though Agabel from the 
earlieſt ages by the labours of men emi- 
nent for knowledge and ſzgacity, and, fince 
the revival of polite literature, 'the favourite 
ſtudy of European ſcholars, has not yet attain- 
ed the certainty and ſtability of ſcience.” The 
rules hitherto ' received are ſeldom drawn 
from any ſettled principle or ſelf-evident poſ- 

g tulate, or adapted to the natural and invariable 
conſtitution of things; but will be found up- 
on examination the arbitrary edicts of legiſſa- 
tors, authorifed only by themſelves, who, but 


of various means by which the ſame end may 


be attained; ſelected ſuch as happened to oc- 


cur to their own reflexion, and then; by a law 


which idleneſs and timidity were too willing 


to obey, prohibited. new experiments of wit, 


reſtrained fancy from the indulgence of her in- 
nate inclination to hazard 'and adventure, and 
condemned all future flights of genius to _ 
ſue the path of the Meonian eagle. 


This authority may be more Juſtly e 


as it is apparently derived from them whom 


they endeavour to eontroul; for we owe few 
of the rules of writing to the acuteneſs of 
eritieks, who have generally no other merit 
than that, having read the works of great au- 
thors with attention, they have obſerved the ar- 
rangement of their expreſſion, © and then ex- 
pected honour and reverence for precepts which 
they never could have invented: ſo that prac- 
- YE has introduced n nn. _ ys 
| kive directed practice. 
For . _ laws s of every bee 
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eafily dazzled by glaring ideas, they appli 


and ſtriking thoughts, than by regular aps 


ing the intermetdliate ideas, and roved at f 


agility, that their ne are earcel 0 


of 4yrick poetry, which- 3 have ſet be 


may reſcue my faculties from theſe ſachla 4 
cowardice, how I may riſe to a level with a 
| fellow-beings; recal myſelf from this hum 
of involuntary ſubjection to the free cen 
of my intelle&s, and add to the e 
 foning the liberty of ſpeech. FTE 
„ee 

| Sir, Kc. is | 

Bs PR VRN 


Hon. 


Amen. a 


o 


ith have been ſettled by the- ideas of 10 
who firſt raiſed it to reputation, without & 
quiry whether his performances were not jt 
fuſceptible of improvement. The excellenten 
and faults of celebrated writers have ben 
<qually recommended to poſterity ; and ſo f 
has blind reverence prevailed, that even tþ 
number of their books has been _ i; 
thy of imitation. 

The imagination of the” art s oh þ 
rick poetry was vehement and rapid, and tit 
knowledge various and -extenſive. Living i 
ah age when ſcience had been little cult 
and when the minds of their auditors, not 6 
ing - accuſtomed to gccurate inſpection, mt 


themſelves to inſtruct, rather by thort ſentens 


mentation; and finding attention more ſuce- 
fully excited by ſudden ſallies and unexpel 
exclamations, than by-the-more artful and pls 
cid beauties of "methodical deduction, thy 
loofed their genius to its own ' courſe, pak 
from one ſentiment to another without erm 


over the ideal world with ſuch lightnes 1 


traced. 
From this aocidentil prouliarity F the # 
cient writers the eriticks deduce the 


from all the laws by which -other cout 
None ure conficel, und allow -t0 we 
15 niceties * tranſition, to — 


joreffior alas; to wander without reſtrain 
m r 

A writer of later times has, ernie 
his eſſays reconciled mankind to the fame li- 
| eee ee and he there 
ho wants ſkill to- form à plan, or dili- 


ance an eſſay, to acquire the right of heap- 
| rogother the collections of half his life, 
thout order, coherence, or propriety. 

In writing, as in life, faults are endured with- 
t diſguſt when they are aſſociated with tran- 
endent merit, and may be ſometimes recom- 


perintend the taſte or morals of mankind, to 

parate deluſive combinations, and diſtinguiſh 
t which may be praiſed from-that which' can 
ly be excuſed. As vices never promote hap- 


ye and more numerous virtues, they cannot 


ally deſtroy it; ſo-canfuſion and irregularity 
8 though they cannot always 


provid from one truth to another, and 
noe& diſtant propoſitions by regular conſe- 

zenees, is the great prerogative of man. In- 
pendent and-unconneRed ſentiments flaſhing = 


dm ſyſtematical' reaſoning, as ſingle notes 
bm harmony, as glances n. from 
eradiance of the fun. * e 


dents. than reaſon, there is danger not 
ly from -the faults of an author, but from 
errors of thoſe who criticiſe is Works; 
they may often miſicad tlieir pupils by 


teenth ventury Were betrayed) inte barba- 
: a ewe adn We: en 
er. 


It is eſtabliſhed 3 chat — 
es of a poem, in which the. general ſubject is 
poſed, muſt be void of glitter and embel- 
ment. Phe firſt lines of Paradiſe Loſt, 
js Addiſon, are perhaps as plain, Þſimple, 
nd unadorned, as any of the whole poem, in 
ich particular the author has -conformed 
himſelf to the example 2 * _ 
FW of . "a : 
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*nce to purſue it, needs only entitle his Per- 


ended to weak judgments by the luſtre which ; 
jey obtain from their union with excellence; 
titisthe buſineſs of thaſe who preſume to 


neſs, though when overpowered by more ac 


g the brightneſs of genius and learning. 
jon the mind in quick ſucceſſion, may, for a A 
ne, delight by their novelty, but they differ 


When rules are thus drawn, „ 


le repreſentations, as the Ciceronians' of the 
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This obleryation. ſeets io bave been Wade 
by an implicit adoption of the common opini- 
on without conſideration either of the precept 
or example. Had Horace been conſulted, be 
would have been found to dire& only what 
ſhould be compriſed in the propaſition, not 
how it ſhould be expreſſed, and to have com» 
mended Homer in oppoſition to a meaner poet, 
not far the gradual elevation of his dittion, 
but the judicious expanſion of his plan; for 


diſplaying unpromiſed events, not for . | 
[ unexpected elegancies. | 


cigſa deine miracula promit, 
Antiphaten Scyllamgue, et cum Cyclope Charibdim. 
But from a cloud of ſmoke he breaks to light, 
And pours his ſpecious miracles to ſight; 
Antiphates his hideous feaſt devours, © 
Charybdis barks, and Polyphemus roars. 
FRANCES. 

Tf the exordial leer Homer be compared 
with the reſt of the poem, they will 3 
remarkable for plainneſs or ſimplicity, but 
rather enn adorned and illuminated. 


Are | . ee 5 . . 
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Long exercis'd:in-woes, O muſe ! reſuund. 


Who, when his arms had wrought the deftin d 
Of ſacred Troy, e hang? eie 8 
Wand' ring from clime toclime obſervant ſtray d, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey d, 
On ſtormy ſeas, unnumber d toils he bore, 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal ſnore: 
Vain toils! their impious folly dar'd to prey. | 


On herds devoted to the god of day: 


The god vindictive doom'd them neuer more 
(Ah, men unbleſs'd) to touch that natal thore. 
O ſnatch ſome portion of theſe acts from fate, 
Celeſtial. mule and — relate. 


We 


Pops. 
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5 The firſt verſes of the Iliad are in like man- 
ner particularly ſplendid, and the propoſition of 


the Eneid cloſes with dignity and magnificence * 


not Wo to be found even in the N of 
| Virgil. 8 
The intent of ths used ies is to. raifh 


expectation, and ſuſpend it; ſomething there- 


fore muſt be diſcovered, and ſomething conceal- 
a and the Poets while the ier * his i in- 
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vention is yet n may „ techn. 

mend himſelf by the grace of his language. 
He that reveals too much, or promiſes tool. 

tle; ; he that never irritates the intellectual: app. 


tite, or that immediately ſatiates it, equally &, 


feats his own purpoſe. It is neceſſary to ir 
pleaſure of the reader, that the events ſhoulda 
be anticipated; and how then can his atteniy 
be n but by an. of n 
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Tie pow ref words, and ſoathing ſounds, appeaſe 


Te raging . and lefen the Aha. 


HE imbecility with which 8 
. complains that the preſence of a nume - 
| rous aſſembly freezes his faculties, is particu- 
larly incident to the ſtudious part of man- 
kind, whoſe education neceſſarily ſecludes 
them in their earlier years from mingled con- 
verſe, till at their diſmiſſion from ſchools and 
academies they plunge at once into the tumult 
of the world, and coming forth from the gloom 
of ſolitude are overpowered by the blaze of pub- 
lick life. 
It is perhaps kindly provided by nature, 
that, as the feathers and ſtrength of a bird 
grow together, and her wings are not com- 
pleted till ſne is able to fly, ſo ſome proportion 
ſhould be preſerved in the human kind between 
Judgment and courage; the precipitation of 
inexperience is therefore reſtrained by ſhame, 
and we remain ſhackled by timidity, till we 
have learned to ſpeak and aft with pro- 
priety. 

I believe . can review the days of their 
youth, without recollecting temptations, which 
ſhame; rather than virtue, enabled them to re- 
fiſt; and opinions which, however erroneous 
in their principles, and dangerous in their con- 
ſequences, they have panted to advance at the 
hazard of contempt and hatred, when they 
found themſelves irrefiſtibly depreſſed by a lan- 
guid anxiety, which ſeized them at the moment 
of utterance, and ſtill qd: ſtrength from 
their endeavours to reſiſt it. 

1 my — that . keeps an 


fortunes. 


a moment, ſcarcely ever produces evils of ly 


tongue, but its miſchiefs ſoon paſs off mt 


lence, is the unhappy privilege of cou 


envy um: ee — 


 Fraxcrs. 


even pace with. ability, and the fear of ai 


carriage, which hinders our firſt attempt, 
gradually diſſipated as our {kill advances. 
wards certainty of ſucceſs. That bahjy 
neſs therefore which prevents diſgrace, thi 

ſhort and temporary ſhame which fam 
us from the danger of laſting. Teproat 
cannot be properly counted. 1 our mi 


| Baſhfulneſs, endl it may incommode i 


continuance z it may fluſh the cheek, fun 
in the heart, deject the eyes and nchain ft 


out remembrance. It may ſometimes eidut 
pleaſure, but ſeldom n * avenue to fi. 
row or remorſe. 

It is obſerved ri ig that fro inn 


repented of having forborne ta ſpeak. 
To excite oppoſition, and inflame mal 


made arrogant by conſciquſneſs of  ſtreng\ 
No man finds in himſelf any. inclination tot 
tack or oppoſe him who confeſſes his ſuperuſ 
by bluſhing in his preſence. Qualities exert 
with apparent fearfulneſs, receive . app 
from every voice, and ſupport from every 
Diffidence may check reſolution, and obin 
performance, but compenſates its em 
menteiby more important advantages; i co 
liates the proud, and ſoftens the ſevere, ® 


* 


It may Soles happen that knowledge and 
irtue remain too long congealed by this fri- 
orifick power, as the principles of vegetation 
re ſometimes obſtructed by lingering froſts. 
e that enters into a publick ſtation, though 
ith all the abilities requiſite to the diſcharge 
f his duty, will find his powers at firſt im- 
xeded by a timidity which he himſelf knows to 
e vicious, and muſt ſtruggle long againſt de- 
tion and reluctance, before he obtains the 


he gracefulneſs of eaſe to the dignity of 
perit, 

For this diſeaſe of the mind I know not whe- 
her any remedies of much efficacy can be 


es of multitudes to mount a tribunal without 
erturbation, to tell him whoſe life has paſt in 
e ſhades of contemplation, that he mult not 
» diſconcerted or perplexed in receiving and 
turning the compliments of a ſplendid aſſem- 
ly, is to adviſe an inhabitant of Braſi or Sul- 
atra not to ſhiver at an Engliſh winter, or 
im who always lived upon a plain to look 
om a precipice without emotion. It. 1s to 
ppoſe cuſtom inſtantaneouſly controllable by 


ecept that which only time and habit can 
ſtow. 


ation alone to fortify himſelf againſt that awe 
hich all, at their firſt appearance on the ſtage 
life, muſt feel from the ſpeQators, will, at 
hour of need, be mocked by his reſolution ; 
d I doubt whether the preſervatives which 
ato relates Alcibiades to have received from 
rates, when he was about to ſpeak in pub- 
tk, proved ſufficient to ſecure him from the 
erful faſcination.” 
Yet as the effects of time may by art and 
luſtry be agcelerated or retarded, it cannot be 
proper to conſider how this troubleſome in- 
net may be oppoſed when it exceeds its juſt 
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und. To adviſe a man unaccuſtomed to the 


ſon, and to endeavour to communicate by 


He that hopes by philoſophy and contem- 


portion, and inſtead of repreſſing petulance 


359 


and temerity, ſlenees el nee, and debili- 
"tates force; ſince, though it canfiot be hoped 
that anxiety ſhould be immediately diffipated, 


it may be at leaſt ſomewhat abated; and the 


paſſions will operate with leſs violence, when 
reaton riſes againſt them, than while ſhe either 
flumbers in neutrality, or, miſtaking her i inte- 
reſt, lends them her aſſiſtance. 

No cauſe more frequently produces baſhful. 
neſs than too high an opinion of our own im- 


all command of his own attention, and adds ®portance. He that imagines an aſſembly filled 


with his merit, panting with expectation, and 
huſhed with attention, eaſily terrifies himſelf 
with the dread. of diſappointing them, and 
ſtrains his imagination in purſuit of ſomething 
that may vindicate the veracity of fame, and 
ſhew that his reputation was not gained by 
chance, He conſiders that what he ſhall ſay or 
do will never be forgotten; that renown or in 
famy are ſuſpended upon every ſyllable, and that 
nothing ought to fall from him which will not 
bear the teſt of time. Under ſuch ſolicitude, 
who can wonder that the mind is overwhelmed, 
and by ſtruggling with attempts above her 
ſtrength quickly ſinks into TOE: and I 
deſpondency ? 

The moſt uſeful medicines are ales; un- 
pleaſing to the taſte. Thoſe who are oppreſſed 
» by their own reputation, will perhaps not be 
comforted by hearing that their cares are un- 
neceſſary, But the truth is, that no man is 
much regarded by the reſt of the world. He 
that conſiders how little he dwells upon the 
condition of others, will learn how little the 
attention of others is attracted by himſelf. 
While we ſee multitudes paſling before us, of 
whom perhaps not one appears to deſerve our 
notice, or excite our ſympathy, we ſhould re- 
member, that we likewiſe are loſt in the ſame 
throng ; that the eye which happens to glance 
upon us is turned in a moment on him that 
follows us, and that the utmoſt which we can 
reaſonably hope or fear is to fill a vacant lune 
with e and be forgotten. 
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Beafts of each kind their fellows ſpare ; : 

Bear lives in amity <with bear. 


HE world? ſays Locke, has. people eaſi ly eſcapes our notice, or takes fuch a form, 
« of all ſorts.” As in the general hur- as deſire or imagination beſtows on it. 
oduced by the ſuperfluities of ſome, and Every man might for the ſame reaſon, in the 4 
ities of others, no wan need to ſtand ſtill multitudes that ſwarm about him, find ſome * } 
ant of employment, ſo in the innumerable kindred mind with which he could unite in 3 

ations of ability, and ggdleſs varieties of confidence and friendſhip ; ; yet we ſee many 
and inclination, no employment can be ſtraggling ſingle about the world, unhappy for 

Foe want of a man qualifies to diſcharge want of an aſſociate, and pining with the n- 

ceflity of confining their ſentiments | to pans „ 

F is pr obably the natural ſtate of the uni- own boſoms. : = 4 

but it is ſo much deformed by intereſt This inconvenience ariſes in like manner mM 

paſſion, that the benefit of this-adaptation from ſtruggles of the will againſt the unde 

en to things is not always perceived. The ſtanding. It is not often difficult to find a ſuit= 4 

or indigence of thoſe who ſet their ſervices able companion, if every man would be con- 

e, inclines them to boaſt of qualifications tent with ſuch as he is qualified to pleaſe. . But 

they do not poſſeſs, and attempt buſineſs if vanity tempts him to forſake his rank, and 

h they do not underſtand; and they who poſt himſelf among thoſe with whom no com- 

the power of aſſigning to others the taſk mon intereſt. or mutual pleaſure can ever unite 
e, are ſeldom honeſt or ſeldom happy in him, he muſt always live in a ſtate of unſdeial 

nominations,” Patrons are corrupted by ſeparation, e tenclerneſs and dren Ir 
e, cheated by credulity, or overpowered truſt. 

iſtleſs ſolicitation. They are ſometimes © There are many natures . can never * | 
rongly influenced by honeſt prejudices of proach- within a certain diſtance, and which, 

ſhip, or the prevalence of virtuous com- when any irregular motive impels them toward 2 

n. For, whatever cool reaſon may di- conta&, ſeem to ſtart back from each other by _ } 
it is not eaſy for a man of tender and ſome invincible repulſion.” There are others 

ulous goodneſs to overlook the immediate which immedialely cohere whenever they come I 
of his own actions, by turning his eyes into the reach of mutual attra&ion, and with- 

remoter conſequences, and to do that very little formality of preparation mingle inti= 
muſt give preſent pain, for the ſake of mately as ſoon as they meet. Every man, 

ting evil yet unfelt, or ſecuring advantage whom either buſineſs or curioſity has thrown at ; 
ne to come. What is diſtant is in itſelf large into the world, will recolle& many in- 

5 when we have N itz ſtances of fondneſs and _ mk de 

DL, 5 8 . A 3 | 
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forced 


i 


nſelves upon him without the inter- 
vention of his judgment; of diſpoſitions to 
court ſome and avoid others, when he could 
aſſign no reaſon for the preference, or none 


adequate to the violence of his paſſions; of in- 


fluence that acted inſtantaneouſly upon his 


mind, and which no arguments or r perſuaſions 


could ever overcome. 
Among thoſe With . 


courſe have made us familiar, we feel our af- 


fections divided in different proportions without 


much regard 40 moral or intellectual merit. 


Every man knows ſome whom he cannot induce 
himſelf to truſt, though he has no reaſon to 


ſuſpect that they would betray him; thoſe to 
whom he cannot complain, though he never ob- 
ſerved them to want compaſſion; thoſe in whoſe 

A preſence he never can be gay, though excited 
by invitations to mirth and freedom; and thoſe 


from ,whom he cannot be content to receive in- 
ſtruction, though they never inſulted his igno- 


rance by contempt or oſtentation. 


tending to inculcate : 
indulgence we may give them ſtrength which 


That much regard is to be had to thoſe in- 
ſtints of kindneſs and diſlike, or that reaſon 
ſhould blindly follow them, I am far from in- 
it is very certain that by 


they have not from nature, and almoſt every ex- 


ample of ingratitude and treachery proves, that 


by obeying them we may commit our. happineſs 


to thoſe who are very unworthy of ſo great a. 
truſt. But it may deſerve to be remarked, that 


| fince few contend much with their inclinations, 


plauded, they will at laſt be diſmiſſed with 


_% 


it is generally vain to ſolicit the good-will of 


thoſe whom we perceive thus involuntarily alien- 
ated from us ; neither knowledge nor virtue will 


_ reconcile antivathy, and though officiouſneſs 


may for a time be admitted, and diligence ap- 


. or diſcouraged by neglect. 

Some have indeed an occult power of ſtealing 
upon the affections, of exciting univerſal bene- 
volence, and diſpoſing every heart to fondneſs 
and friendſhip. But this is a ici ity granted 


only to the favourites of nature. The greater 
part of mank ind find a different reception from 
different diſpoſitions; they ſometimes obtain 


unexpected careſſes from thoſe whom they never 


flattered with uncommon regard, and ſometimes 
exhauſt all their arts of pleaſing without effect. 
Too theſe it is r to look round oy at- 


— 
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: tempt every breaſt in which TY find Vit 


metal from a thouſand particles of other jy, 


parted his own. - We are by our occupating 


vulſe another with indignation; the ftrand 


patronage, would in another be heard with i 


ſo nearly to vice, that few who make the & 
diſingenuous compliances; ; yet certainly be 


tue miſtakes his own intereſt, ſince he g 


ſufficient for the foundation of friendſhip; , 

enter into the crowd, and try whom Obes 
offer to their notice, till they fix on ſome temp 
congenial to their own, as the magnet rolled 
the duſt collects the fragments of its kindy 


ſtances. 

Every man muſt have remarked the fx 
with which the kindneſs of others is lometing 
gained by thoſe to whom he never could havein, 


education, and habits of life, divided alng 
into different ſpecies, which regard one anothy 
for the moſt part with ſcorn and maligriy, 
Each of theſe claſſes of the human race las&e 
fires, fears, and converſation, vexations 1 
merriment, peculiar to itſelf ; cares which u 
ther cannot feel; pleaſures which he cum 
partake, and modes of expreſſing every {cali 
on which he cannot underſtand. That froid 
which ſhakes one man with laughter, will, 


Jocularity which wil one place obtains treats u 


difference, and in a third with abhorrence, 
Too raiſe eſteem we muſt benefit others; t 
procure love we muſt pleaſe them. Ailut 
obſerves, that old men do not readily fn 
friendſhips, becauſe they are ndt eaſily ful 
ble of pleaſure. - He that can contribute tol 
hilarity of the vacant hour, or partake wits 
qual guſt the favourite amuſement, he vi 
mind 1s employed on the ſame objects, and vi 
therefore never haraſſes the underſtanding wil 
unaccuſtomed ideas, will be welcomed with 4 
dour, and left with regret, unleſs he del 
thoſe recommendations by faults with wi 
peace and ſecurity cannot conſiſt. 

It were happy if, in forming frientli | 
virtue could concur with pleaſure ; but it 
greateſt part” of human gratifications appro 


light , of others their rule of conduct, can 210 


ſuffers himſelf to be driven or allured from) 


ſuccour by means, for which his friend, iff 
he becomes wiſe, muſt ſcorn. him, and for wi 


at laſt he muſt ſcorn Os 


led a 
iu 
T ful. 
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SIR | 
ob have 3 abi that ciriofity 


often terminates in barren knowledge, 
1 that the mind is prompted to ſtudy and en- 
iry rather by the uneaſineſs of ignorance, 
an the hope of profit. Nothing can be of 
$ importance to any preſent intereſt than the 
tune of thoſe who have been long loſt in the 
ave, and from whom nothing now can be 
ped or feared. Yet to rouſe the zeal of a true 


on a name which mankind have conſpired to 
Feet ; he will make his way to remote ſcenes 
action through obſcurity and contradiction, 
Tully ſought amidſt buſhes and brambles he; 
mb of Archimedes. 
It is not eaſy to diſcover how & concerns kin 
at gathers the produce, or receives the rent 
an eſtate, to know through what families. 
> land has paſſed, who is regiſtered in the 
pnqueror's ſurvey as its poſſeſſor, how often 
has been forfeited by treaſon, or how often 
Id by prodigality. The power or wealth of 
e preſent inhabitants of a country cannot be 
ch increaſed by an enquiry after the names 
thoſe barbarians, who deſtroyed one another 
enty centuries ago, in conteſts for the ſhelter 
woods or convenience of paſturage. Vet 
> ſee that no man can be at reſt in the enjoy- 
ent of a new purchaſe till he has learned the 
ſtory of his grounds from the ancient inhabi- 
nts of the pariſh, and that no nation omits to 


iendſuns 


t it 
4 o cord the actions of their anceſtors, however 
* 1 oody, ſavage, and rapacious. 5 


The ſame diſpoſition, as different 3 
s call it forth, diſcovers itſelf in great or 
tle things. I have always thought i it un wor- 
of a wiſe man to ſlumber in total inactivity, 


can ad 
uy be th 
fromW 


| 4 1 5 ly becauſe he happens to have no employment 
12 whi qual to his ambition or genius; it is therefore 


y cuſtom to to apply my attention to the objects 


* 
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tiquary, little more is neceſſary than to men- 
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Hou. 


'F vail as the leaves that quiver on the ſprays, 
\ Wh. Lite tiem man . like them _ 


before me, and as I cannot Sink” any place 


wholly unworthy of notice that affords a habi- 
tation to à man of letters „I have collected the 


hiſtory and antiquities of the ſeveral . in 


which I have reſided. 


Gant ulacunque Mis, VOS ego magua voco. 
How ſmall to others, but how great to me! 


Many of theſe narratives my induſtry hae 
been able to extend to a conſiderable length; 
but the woman with whom I now lodge has liv- 


ed only eighteen months in the houſe, and can 
give no account of its ancient reyolutions ; the 
plaiſterer having, at her entrance, obliterated, 


by his white-waſh, all the ſmoky memorials | 


which former tenants had left upon the ceiling, 
and perhaps drawn the veil of oblivion over 4G 
liticians, philoſophers, and poets. 


When I firſt cheapened my Jodgings, the 


landlady told me, that ſhe hoped I was not an 
author, for the lodgers on the firſt floor had ſti- 
pulated that the upper rooms ſhould not be oc- 


cupied by a noiſy trade, I very readily pro- 


miſed to give no diſturbance to her family, and 


ſoon diſpatched a bargain on the uſual terms.. 

I I had not ſlept many nights in my new a- 
partment before I began to enquire after my 
predeceſſors , and found my landlady, whoſe ima- 


gination 1s filled chiefly with her own affairs, 


very ready to give me information. 


Curioſity, like all other deſires, produces 


narrative, I had heated my head with expectati- 


ons of adventures and diſcoveries, of elegance 


pain as well as pleaſure. Before ſhe began her 


in diſguiſe, and learning in diſtreſs ; and was 


ſomewhat mortified when J heard that the firſt 


tenant was a tailor, of whom nothing was re- 
membered but that he complained of his room 


for want of light ; and after having lodged i in 


it a month, and paid only a week's rent, pawn- 
ed a piece of cloth Which he was trols to cut 
GAS. 


treat from this quarter of the town. 
The next was a young woman newly arrived 
from the country, who lived for five weeks with 
great regularity, and became by frequent treats 
very much the favourite of the family, bũt at 
laſt received viſits ſo frequently from a couſin in 

Cheapſide, that ſhe brought the reputation of 
the houſe into danger, and was therefore diſ- 

miſſed with good advice. 

The room then ſtood empty for a fortnight; 
my landlady began to think that ſhe had judged 
hardly, and often wiſhed for ſuch another lodg- 
er. At laſt an elderly man of a grave aſpect 
read the bill, and bargained ſor the room at the 

very firſt price that was aſked. He lived in 
_ cloſe retirement, ſeldom went out till evening, 


and then returned early, ſometimes, cheerful, 


and at other times dejected. It was remark- 
able, that whatever he purchaſed, he never had 
{ſmall money in his pocket, and though cool and 
temperate on other occaſions, was always vehe- 
ment and ftormy till he received his change. 
| He paid his rent with great exactneſs, and ſel- 
dom failed once a week to requite my landlady's 
civility with a fupper. At laſt, ſuch is the fate 
_of human felicity, the houſe was alarmed at 
midnight by the conſtable, who demanded to 
ſearch the garrets. My landlady affuring him 
that he had miſtaken the door, conducted him 
up ſtairs, where he found the tools of a coĩner; 
but the tenant had crawled along the roof to an 
empty houſe, and eſcaped; much to the joy of 
my landlady, who declares him a very honeſt 
man, and wonders why any body ſhould be 
hanged for making money when ſuch numbers 


are in want of it. She howevef confeſſes that 


ſhe ſhall for the future always queſtion the cha- 
rafter of thoſe who take her garret without 
beating down the price. 

The bill was then placed again in Fs win- 
dor, and the poor woman was teazed for ſeven 
weeks by innumerable paſſengers, who obliged 
her to climb with them every hour up five ſto- 
ries, and then diſliked the proſpect,” hated the 
noiſe of a public ſtreet, thought the ſtairs nar- 
row, objected to a low ceiling, required the 
walls to be hung with freſh paper, aſked queſti- 


ons about the neighboprhood, could not think 


5 of living ſo far — their . wiſhed 
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out; and was forced to make a precipitate re- . 
to the weſt, told how the door and ch 


waiſtcoat, deſired to ſee the garret, and whith 


was completed, he looked round him with gu 


— vwip rea Wparre vas 


hard words, to which his neighbours Il 


printer's boy enquire for the author. 


convinced her, by ſetting fire to his curtm 


'  Shehad then for fix . a acceſs of t 
nants, who left the houſe on Saturday, _ | 


the windows had looked to the ſouth rather 


might have been better diſpoſed, bid her l 

the priee that ſhe aſked, or promiſed to gik 

earneſt the next day, and came no more, 
At laſt, a ſhort meagre man, in a tanijy 


had ſtipulated. for two long ſhelves, and a lang 
table, hired it a low rate. When the ahh 


ſatisfaction, and repeated ſome words whichth 
woman did not underſtand. In two days 
brought a great box of books, took poſſi 
of his room, and lived very incffenſively, a 


cept that he frequently diſturbed the baking 


of the next floor by unſeaſonable noiſes, k 
was generally in bed at noon, but from era 
to midnight he ſometimes talked aloud ii 
great vehemence, ſometimes ſtamped as ing 
ſometimes threw down his poker, then clattey 


his chairs, then fat down in deep thought, a 
again burſt out into loud vociferations; ſow 


times he would ſigh as oppreſſed with mim 
and ſometimes ſhake with convulſive laugh. 
When he encountered any of the family, k 
gave way or bowed, but rarely ſpoke, era 
that as he went up ſtairs he often repeated+r 


This habitant th aerial regions boaſt, 


often, that they learned them without unt. 
ſtanding them. What was his employment i 
did not venture to aſk him, but at laſt head! 


My landlady was very often adviſed to ben 
of this ſtrange man, who, though he was qui 
for the Preſent, might perhaps become ol 
rageous in the hot months; but as ſhe 1 
punctually paid, ſhe could not find any ſuffi 
reaſon for diſmiſſing him, till one night 


that it was not ſafe to ve an Author for be 
inmate, 


ſtead of paying their rent, ſtormed at ti 
landlady. At laſt the took in two ſiſters, ® 
of whom had ſpent her little a in proc 


* 


3 


remedies for a lingering diſeaſe, and was 
ſupported and attended by the other : ſhe 
'bed with difficulty to the apartment, where 
Janguiſhed eight weeks without impatience, 
mentation, except for the expence and fa- 
e which her ſiſter ſuffered, and then calmly 
contentedly expired. The ſiſter followed 
o the grave, paid the few debts which they 
contracted, wiped away the tears of uſeleſs 
ow, and returning to the buſineſs of com- 


NE of the complaints uttered by Milton's 
Sampſon, in the anguiſh of blindneſs, is, 
he ſhall paſs his life under the direction of 
s; that he cannot regulate his condu& by 
wn knowledge, but muſt lie at the mercy 
ole who undertake to guide him. 
ere is no ſtate more contrary to the digni- 
wiſdom than perpetual and unlimited de- 
ence, in which the underſtanding lies uſe- 


ſe. Reaſon is the great diſtinction of hu- 
nature, the faculty by which we approach 
me degree of aſſociation with celeſtial in- 
ences z but as the excellence of every pow- 


fly the me 5 


ccidental appendages. A ſmall variation 
ifling circumſtances, a ſlight change of 
by an artificial dreſs, or a caſual difference 
pearance, by a new light and ſituation, 
conciliate affe tion or excite abhorrence, 
etermine us fo purſue or to avoid. Every 


a 
* 
1 
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and every motion is received from external 


pears only in it's operations, not to have. 


ch is the weakneſs of man, that the eſſence 
ings is ſeldom ſo much regarded as external 


onſiders a neceſſity of compliance with any 


365 

mon life, reſigned to me the vacant habita- 
tion. - . bs 

Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes which 
have happened in the narrow ſpace where my 
preſent fortune has fixed my reſidence. So true 
it is that amuſement and inftruQion are always 
at hand for thoſe who have ſkill and willingneſs 
to find them; and ſo juſt is the obſervation of © ' 
Juvenal, that a ſingle houſe will ſhew whatever 
is done or ſuffered in the world. I am, Sir, &c. - 
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Orbus es, et dernde, et Bruto conſule natus, 
Efee tibi veras credis amicitias? 


| Sunt vere; ſed quas juvenis, quas pauper hdbebas, 
| Qs novus et, mortem diligit ille tum. 


MART. 


What! old, and rich, and childleſs too, 
And yet believe your friends are true? 
Truth might perhaps to thoſe belong, 
To thoſe who low'd you poor and young; 
| But, truſt me, for the new you have, _ 
They'll love you dearly——in your grave. 


F. Lewis. he's 
will but his own, as the loweſt ſtate of ignomihy 
and meanneſs ; few are ſo far loſt in cowardice 
or negligence, as not to rouſe at the firſt inſult 
of tyranny, and exert all their force againſt him 
who uſurps their property, or invades any pri- 
vilege of ſpeech or action. Yet we ſee, often 
thoſe who never wanted fpirit to repel encroach- 
ment or oppoſe violence, at laſt, by a gradual 

relaxation of vigilance, delivering up, without 

capitulation, the fortreſs which they defended 
againſt aſſault, and laying down unbidden the 
weapons which they graſped the harder.for eve- 
ry attempt to wreſt them from their hands. 


Men eminent for ſpirit and wiſdom often reſign 


themſelves to voluntary pupillage, and ſuffer 
their lives to be modelled by officious ignorance, 
and their choice to be regulated by preſumptu- 
ous ſtupidity. 8 FEY 
This unreſiſting Acquieſcence'in the determi- 
nation of others may be the conſequence of ap- 
plication to ſome ſtudy remote from the beaten 


track of life, ſome employment which does not 


allow leifure for ſufficient inſpection of thoſe 
petty affairs by which nature has decreed a great 


part of our duration to be filled, To a mind. * 


thus withdrawn from common obje&s, it is more 


366 THE 
eligible to repoſe on the prudence of Site, : 
than to be expoſed every moment to ſlight inter- 
ruptions. The ſubmiſſion which ſuch confi- 
dence requires, c paid without pain, becauſe it 
implies no confeſſion of inferiority. The buſi- 
neſs from which we withdraw our cognizance, 
is not above our abilities, but below our notice. 


Me pleaſe our pride with the effects of our in- 


fluence thus weakly exerted, and fancy our- 
{elves placed in a higher orb, from which we re- 
gulate ſubordinate agents by a ſlight and diſtant 
ſuperintendence. But whatever vanity or ab- 
fraction may ſuggeſt, no man can ſafely do that 
by others which might be done by himſelf; he 
that indulges negligence will quickly become 
ignorant of his own affairs; and he that truſts 
without reſerve will at laſt be deceived. 
It is however impoſſible but that, as the at- 
tention tends ſtrongly towards one thing, it muſt 
retire from another; and he that omits the care 
of domeſtic buſineſs, becauſe he is engroſſed by 
enquiries of more importance to mankind, has 
at leaſt the merit of ſuffering in a good cauſe. 
But there are many who can plead no ſuch exte- 
nuation of their folly; who ſhake off the bur- 
then of their ſtation, not that they may ſoar 
with leſs incumbrance to the heights of know- 
ledge or virtue, but that they may loiter at eaſe 
and ſleep in quiet; and who ſele& for friendſhip . 
and confidence not the faithful and the virtuous, 
but the loft, the civil, and compliant. 
This openneſs ts flattery i is the common diſ- 
grace of declining life. When men feel weak 
neſs · increaſing on them, they naturally deſire to 
reſt from the ſtruggles of contradiction, the fa- 
tigue of reaſoning, the anxiety of circumſpec- 
tion; when they are hourly tormented with 
pains and diſeaſes, they are unable to bear any 
| new diſturbance, and conſider all oppoſition as 
an addition to miſery, of which they feel al- 

ready more than they can patiently endure. 
Thus deſirous of peace, and thus fearful of 
pain, the old man ſeldom enquires after any o- 


ther qualities in thoſe whom he careſſes, than 


quickneſs in conjecturing his deſires, activity in 
ſupplying his wants, dexterity in intercepting 
complaints before they approach near enough to 


_ . diſturb him, flexibility to his preſent. humour, 


_ ſubmiſſion to haſty petulance, and attention to 
* weariſame narrations. By theſe arts alone ma- 
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ny have been able to defeat the cane of kn. 


dred and of merit, and to enrich themſclg 
with preſents and legacies. | 

Thraſybulus inherited a large fortane a 
augmented it by the reyenues of ſeveral luer. 
tive employments, which he diſcharged wit 
honour and dexterity. He was at lat yi, 
enough to confider, that life ſhould not be k. 
voted . wholly to accumulation, and therefor 
retiring to his eſtate, applied himſelf to the + 
ducation of his children,' and the Cultivati of 
domeſtic happineſs. _ 

He paſſed ſeveral years in this ak a1. 
ment, and ſaw his care amply recompenſed: hi 
daughters were celebrated for modeſty and qt. 
gance, and his ſons for learning, prudence, a 
| ſpirit, In time the eagerneſs with which th 
neighbouring gentlemen courted his alia 
obliged him to reſign his daughters to other fi. 
milies ; the vivacity and curioſity of his fon 
hurried them out of rural privacy into the a 
world, from which they had not ſoon an ind; 
nation to return. This However he had alway 
hoped ; he pleaſed himſelf with the ſucceß d 
his ſchemes, and felt no inconvenience from. 
litude till an apoplexy deprived him of lis vi 

Thraſybulus had now no companion; al 
the maladies of increaſing years having takn 
from him much of the power of procuring 
muſement for himſelf, he thought it neceſay 
to procure ſome inferior friend who might ak 
him of his economical ſolicitudes, Ne divet 
bim by cheerful converſation. All theſe quil- 
ties he ſoon recollected in Vafer, a clerk in ar 
of the offices over which he had formerly pr. 
ſided. Vafer was invited to viſit his old pam 
and being by his Ration acquainted withik 

preſent modes of life, and by conſtant pra 
dextrous in buſineſs, entertained him with þ 
many novelties, and {© readily diſentangled is 
affairs, that he was defired to reſign his clerks 
ſhip, and accept a, liberal ſalary in the houſe 
Thraſybulus., 
Vafer having always Ferdi in a ſtate of & 
pendauce, was well verſed in the arts by wid 
favaur is obtained, and could without 19% 
nance or heſitation accommodate himſelf to 
ry caprice, and echo every opinion. He nf 
doubted but to be convinced, nor attempte(4 
5 Nan but to flatter ee with 


. 


— 


geaſure of a victory. By this practice he 
und his way into his patron's heart, and hav- 
ng firſt made himſelf agreeable, ſoon became 
mportant His inſidious diligence, by which 
he lazineſs of age was grafified, engroſſed the 
inagement of affairs; and his petty offices of 
wility, and occaſional interceſſions, perſuaded 
he tenants to conſider him as their friend and 
bene factor, and to entreat his enforcement of 
heir repreſentations of hard years, and his 
cuntenance to petitions for abatement of rent. 
| Thraſybulus had now banqueted on flattery, 
in he could no longer bear the harſhneſs of re- 
nonftrance, or the inſipidity of truth. All 
ontrariety to his own opinion fhocked him like 
violation of ſome natural right, and all re- 


ONE of the cruelties exerciſed by wealth 
and power upon indigence and depen- 


N 


N 


5 


ring 


ance is more miſchievous in its conſequences, 
eceſa r more frequently practiſed with wanton negli- 
pht al nce, than the encouragement of expeCtations 
d duet Thich are never to be gratified, and the elation 


e qual 


K in o des of hope and diſappointment. 


ly pit Every man is rich or poor, according to the 

| pati, roportion between his deſires and enjoyments ; | 
with th J enlargement of wiſhes is therefore equally 
prac ſtruftive to happineſs with the diminution of 
z with 0 ſeſſion ; and he that teaches, another to long 
ngled Ir what he never ſhall obtain, is no leſs an ene- 
Us 4 y to his quiet, than if he had robbed him of 

> houlk 9 8 


ut of his patrimony. 
But *repreſentations thus refined exhibit no 
ate of b. 


by wid ip; of artifices by which followers are at- 


ut kept ited only to decorate the retinue of pomp, 
ſelf tot Id iwell the ſhout of popularity, and to be 
He ne miſſed with contempt and ignominy, when 
-mpteld Fr leader has ſucceeded or miſcarried, when 
; with l. is ſiek of ſhow, and weary of noiſe. While 


an, infatuated with the promiſes of great- 
's Vaſtes his hours and days in attendance 


4 
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pd depreſſion of the heart by needleſs viciſſi- 


lequate idea of the guilt of pretended friend- 


367 


commendation of his affairs to his own inſpec- 


tion was dreaded by him as a. fummons to tor- 


ture. His children were alarmed by the ſudden 
riches of Vater, but their complaints were 
heard by their father with impatience, as the 


reſult of a conſpiracy againſt his quiet, and a 


deſign to condemn him, for their own advan- 
tage, to groan out his laſt hours in perplexity 
and drudgery. The daughters retired with 
tears in their eyes, but the ſon continued his 
importunities till he found his inheritance ha- 
zarded by his obſtinacy. Vafer triumphed over 


all their efforts, and continuing to confirm him 


ſelf in authority, at the death of his maſter pur- 
chaſed an eftate, and bade defiance to equity - 
and juſtice. F 
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Bow to no patron's inſolence; rely 
On wo frail hopes, in freedom live and die. 


F. Lewis. Ry 
and ſolicitation, the honeſt opportunities of im- 
proving his condition paſs by without his no- 
tice; he negle&s to cultivate his own barren 


| ſoil, becauſe he expects every moment to be 


placed in regions of ſpontaneous fertility ; and 
is ſeldom rouſed from his deluſion, but by the 
gripe of diſtreſs which he cannot reſiſt, and the 
ſenſe of evils which cannot be remedied. 

The puniſhment of Tantalus in the infernal 
regions affords a juſt image of hungry ſervility, 
flattered .with the approach of advantage, 
doomed to loſe it before it comes into his reach, 
always within,a few days of felicity, and al- 
ways ſinking back to his former wants. 
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« I ſaw,” fays Hotner - Ulyſſes , © the ſevere 


© waters approached to his lips, he ſtood burn- 
© ing with thirſt, without the power to drink. 

Whenever he inclined his head to the ſtream, 
© ſome deity commanded it to be dry, and the 


dark earth appeared at his feet. Around him 


© lofty trees ſpread their fruits to view; the 
6 pear, the pomegranate, and the apple, the 


7 green olive, and the luſcious fig, quivered 


c before him, which whenever he extended his 
'© hand to ſeize them, were ſnatched by the 
_ © winds into clouds and obſcurity,” | 

This image of miſery was perhaps original- 
ly ſuggeſted to ſome poet by the conduct of his 
patron, by the daily contemplation of ſplendor 
zwhich he never muſt partake, by fruitleſs at- 
tempts to catch at interdicted happineſs, and by 
the ſudden evaneſcence of his reward, when he 
thought his labours almoſt at an end. To 
groan with poverty, when all about him was 
opulence, riot, and ſuperfluity, and to find the 


favours which he had long been encouraged to 


hope, and had long endeavoured to deſerve, 
ſquandered at laſt on nameleſs ignorance, was 
to thirſt with water flowing before him, and to 
FROM fruits to which his hunger was haſtening, 
ſcattered by the wind. Nor can my correſpon- 
dent, whatever he may have ſuffered, expreſs 
with more juſtneſs of force the vexations of 

dependence. | 
TO THE RAMBLER. 

"SIR, 

Am one of thoſe mortals who ave been 
A courted and envied as the favourites of the 
great. Having often gained the prize of com- 


poſition at the univerſity, I began to hope that 
I ſhould- obtain the ſame diſtinction in every 


other place, and determined to forſake the pro- 


feſſion to which I was deſtined by my parents, 
and in which the intereſt of my family would 


| have procured me a very advantageous ſettle- 


ment. The pride of wit fluttered in my heart, 


and when I prepared to leave the college, no- 


thing entered my imagination but honours, ca- 


- reſſes, and rewards, riches without labour, and 


luxury without expence. 
I however delayed my departure for a time, 
3 by which I was to draw 
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the firſt notice of mankind upon me. Whey 
. © puniſhment of Tantalus. In a lake. whoſe was completed, I hurried to London, and = 
ſidered every moment that paſſed deim 


publication as loſt in a kind of neutral exit. 
ence, and cut off from the golden hours of hay. 
paſs and fame. The piece was at laſt print. 
ed and diſſeminated by a rapid ſale; I wande. 
ed from one place of concourſe 1 another 


feaſted from morning to night on the repetition 
of my own praiſes, and enjoyed the-variow 
conjectures of criticks, the miſtaken candoy 
of my friends, and the impotent malice of n my 
enemies. Some had read the manuſcript, a 
rectified its inaccuracies ; others had ſeen itin 
a ſtate ſo imperfe&, that they could not forbex 


to wonder at its preſent excellence; ſome ha 
converſed with the author at the coffee-houl; 
and others gave hints that _ had lent hin 


money, 


I knew that no performance i is ſo favouraby 
read as that of a writer who ſuppreſſes hi 
name, and therefore reſolved to remain conceal 
ed, till thoſe by whom literary reputation i 
eſtabliſhed had given their ſuffrages too public. 
ly to retract them. At length my bookfellr 
informed me that Aurantius, the ſtanding pa. 
tron of merit, had ſent enquiries after me, al 


invited me to his acquaintance. 


The time which I had long expected was no 


arrived. I went to Aurantius with a beatig 


heart, for IT looked upon our interview as th 


critical moment of my deſtiny. 


I was receivel 


with civilities, which my academick rudeneſ 


made me unable to repay; but when I had . 


covered from my confuſion, I proſecuted th 
conyerſation with ſuch livelineſs and propriety, 


that I confirmed my new friend in his.eſteemd 


my abilities, and was diſmiſſed with the utmal 
ardour of profeſſion, and raptures of fonduel. 


I was, ſoon figmmoned to dine with Aur 
tius, who had aſſembled the moſt judicious 
his friends to partake of the entertaipmei. 
Again I exerted my powers of ſentiment ui 
expreſſion, and again found every eye ſparkli 


with delight, and every tongue ſilent with à. 


tention, I now became familiar at the tabled 
Aurantius, but could never, in his moſt privat 
or jocund hours, obtain more from him tha 
general declarations of eſteem, or endearmeits 
of * which included no * 


domiſe, and therefore conferred no has. : 
his frigid reſerve ſomewhat diſguſted me; and- 


ity of kindneſs 1 had been detained 5 his 


ap- val Pollio. 

ut. Aurantius now . his bonour as en- 

ker. gered by the deſertion of a wit; and left I 
uld have an inclination to wane: told me 


it I could never find a friend more conſtant or 
alous than himſelf ; that indeed he had made 
promiſes, becauſe he hoped to ſurpriſe me 
th advancement, but had been ſilently pro- 
ting my intereſt, and ſhould continue his 
od offices, unleſs he found the kindneſs of 
hers more deſired. 

If you, Mr. Rambler, have ever ventured 
ur philoſophy within the attraction of great- 


ſs, you know the force of ſuch language in- 

duced with a ſmile of gracious. tenderneſs, 
rabh d impreſſed at the concluſion with an air of 
$ hy emn ſincerity. From that inſtant I gave my- 
iel f up wholly to Aurantius; and as he imme- 
n i ately reſumed his former gaiety, expected 
lick. ry, morning a ſummons. to ſome employment 
ſeller dignity and profit. One month ſucceeded 
18 Pls ther, and in defiance of appearances ſtill 
e, and cied myſelf nearer to my wiſhes, and conti- 

ed to dream of ſucceſs, and to wake to diſ- 
a8 NOV pointment. At laſt the failure of my little 
eating une compelled me to abate the finery which 
as tit litherto thought neceſſary to the company 
ceived h whom I aſſociated, and the rank to which 
idenel bould be raiſed. Aurantius, from the mo- 
nad tt ht in which he diſcovered my poverty, con- 
ted te red me as fully in his power, and afterwards 
priety, ber permitted my attendance than invited it; 
teem dl ght himſelf at liberty to refuſe my viſits 
uml never he had other amuſements within 
dne h, and often ſuffered me to wait, without 
a tending any neceſſary buſineſs When I was 
cious 
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hen he complained of three. days Abende T - 
ok care to inform him with how much impor- 


itted to his 19 I _ man of rank equal 


-Vitium, Gaure, Catonis habes. © 


 Gaurus pretends to Catd's fame ; 3 
And prover——by Cato's vice, his claim. 


) = is ſo pleaſing to the pride and pleaſure of life ariſes from the 8 
man, that a 0 part of the pain or diſappointment of an inceſſant in for tas 


to his own was preſent, he took occaſion to men- 


tion my writings, and commend my ingenuity, 


by which he intended to apologize for the confu- 


fion of diſtinctions, and the improper : aſſort- 


ment of his company; and often called upon 


me to entertain his friends with my producti- 
ons, as a ſportſman delights the ſquires of his 


neighbourhood with the curvets of his horſe, or 
the obedience of his ſpaniels. 

To complete my mortification, it was his | 
practice to impoſe taſks upon me, by requiring 


me to write upon ſuch ſubjects as he thought 


ſuſceptible of ornament and illuſtration. With 


theſe extorted performances he was little ſatiſ- 


fied, becauſe he rarely found in them the ideas 
which his own imagination had ſuggeſted, and 
which he therefore thought more natural than 
mine. 


When the pale of ceremony is broken; rude- 


neſs and inſult ſoon enter the breach. He now 


found that he might ſafely haraſs me with vexa- 


tion, that he had fixed the ſhackles of patron- 
age upon me, and that I could neither reſiſt- 


him nor eſcape. At laſt, in the eighth year of 
my ſervitude, when the clamour of creditors 
was vehement, and my neceſſity known to be 


\ 


extreme, he offered me a ſmall office ; but hint⸗ | 
ed his expectation that I ſhould marry a young 


woman with whom he had been acquainted. 


Fwas not ſo far depreſſed by my calamities as 
| to comply with his propoſal ; but knowing that £ 


complaints and expoſtulations would but gratify | 


his inſolence, I turned away with that con- 


tempt with which 1 ſhall never want ſpirit to | 


treat the wretch who can outgo the guilt of a 
robber without the temptation of his profit, and 
who lures the credulous and  thoughtleſs to 
maintain the ſhow of his levee, and the mirth 
of his table, at the expence or honour, bappi- 
neſs, and life. 
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ed to love, or compelled to fear him. 


379 


periority, from the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of 
ſeeret competitions, from victories and defrats, 


of which, though they appear to us of great 

Importance, in reality none are conſcivus except 

ourſelves. 1 
Proportionate to the ibs of this love 


of praiſe is the variety of means by which its 


.attainment is attempted. Every man, how- 
ever hopeleſs his pretenſions may appear to all 


Hut _ himſelf, has ſome project by which he hopes 
to riſe to reputation; ſome art by which he 


imagines that the notice of the world will be 


| attracted ; ſome quality, good or bad, which 
. diſcriminates him from the common herd of 


mortals, and by which others may be perſuad- 

The aſ- 
cents of honour; however ſteep, never appear 
inacceſſible ; he that deſpairs to ſcale the preci- 
pices by which valour and learning have con- 

«ducted their favourites, diſcovers ſome by-path, 

or eaſier acclivity, which, though it cannot 
bring him to the ſummit, will yet enable him 
to overlook thoſe with whom he is now contend- 
ing for eminence, and we ſeldom require more 
to the happineſs of the preſent hour, than to 
ſurpaſs him that ſtands next before us. 

As the greater part of human kind ſpeak . 
a& wholly by imitation, moſt of thoſe who 
| aſpire to honour and applauſe propoſe to them- 
= ſelves ſome example which ſerves as the model 
of their conduct, and the limit of their hopes. 
. Almoſt every man, if cloſely examined, will be 


found to have enliſted himſelf under ſome leader 


whom he expects to conduct him to renown ; to 
have ſome hero or pther, living or dead, in his 
view, whoſe character he endeavours to aſſume, 


and whoſe performances he labours to equal. 


. When the original is well choſen and judici- 
ouſly copied, the imitator often arrives at ex- 


cellence, which he could never have attained 
- without direction; for few are formed with a- 


Hbilities to diſcover new poſſibilities of excel- 
lence, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves wt; means 
never tried before. 

But folly and idleneſs PR contrive to Poti 
fy pride at a cheaper rate: not the qualities 
' which are moſt illuſtrious, but thoſe which are 
of eaſieſt attainment, are ſelected for imitation 
and the honours and rewards which publick 
1 has _ to the benefactors of man- 


* 
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imitate them in their vices and defects, or 
ſome petty ſingularities, of which those ng 
whom they are borrowed were ſecret] y aſhangl 
No man riſes to ſuch a height as t becoy 


undi{cerning malice, which reproaches bin 


inconteſtable excellencies; ; and idolized on th 
ſerved, that he by whoſe intimacy his acquay, 
diffuſes among them his mien and his habit 
converſe much with one wb. ſe general change 


berately think them worthy of our notice, u 


Ibe faults of à man loved or honour 


mong the wits or heroes, and could protein 
relation only by ſimilitude of deformity. 


from the retreats to which he fled from ib 


| queſts, and dll upon mankind for praiſe. 1 
ve ſeemen that waſte their patrimony in auf 
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Kind, are expected by wretches who Gan 


cenſpicuous, but he is on one ſide centured h 
his beſt actions, and ſlanders his apparent al 


other by ignorant admiration, which exalts h 
faults and follies into virtues. It may be d. 


tances imagine themſelves dignified, genen 


and indeed without more vigilance than is. 
nerally applied to the regulation of the mint 
parts of behaviour, it is not eaſy, when y 


excites our veneration, to eſcape all contzpi 
of his peculiarities, even when we do not i 


when they would have excited laughter ori 
guſt had they not been protected by ther 
ance to nobler qualities, and accidentally 
ſorted with knowledge or with virtue, 


ſometimes ſteal ſecretly and imperceptiblyys 
the wiſe and virtuous, but by injud;cious fu 
neſs or thoughtleſs vanity are adopted wits 
ſign. There is ſcarce any failing of nit 
body, any error of opinion, or depravity 
practice, which, inſtead of producing ſhane 
diſcontent, its natural effects, has not at a 
time or other gladdened vanity with the by 
of praiſe, and been diſplayed with ofttza 
induſtry by thoſe who ſought kindred mind 


In conſequence of this perverſe ambitih 
every habit which reaſon condemns map 
dulged and aypwed. When a man is pte 
ed with his faults, he may indeed be par 
if he endeavours to run for ſhelter toons 
brated name ; 3 but. it is not to be fufferel8 


he ſhould iſſue again with the confidence of 


deſtroy their health with debauchery, and 
vate their minds . —_ becwk! 


* 


ve been forne whom luxury never Ge fink 
0 contempt, nor idleneſs hinder from the 
ail: of genius. 

T his general inclination of mankind to copy 
e in the groſs, and the force which the 
ommendation of illuſtrious examples adds to 
allurements of vice, ought to be conſidered 
all whoſe character excludes them from the 
des of ſecrecy, as incitements to ſcrupulous 
ation and univerſal purity of manners. No 
n, however enilaved to his appetites, or hur- 
d by his paſſions, can, , while he preſerves his 
clle&ts unimpaired, pleaſe himſelf with pro- 
ting the corruption. of others. He whoſe 
rit has enlarged his influence, would ſurely 
to exert it for the, benefit, of mankind. 
t ſuch will be the effe& of his reputation, 
ile he ſuffers himſelf to indulge any favourite 
lt, that they w rho have no hope to reach his 


Loaded 1 riches Fs 


TO THE RAMBLER. 1 
VVV | es 
HE writers who have-undertaken the un- 
promiſing taſk of moderating defire, ex- 
all the power of their eloquence to ſhew that 
pineſs is not the lot of man, and have by 
dy arguments and examples proved the infta- 
y of every condition by which envy or am- 
dn are excited. They have. ſet. before our 


the frailty of nature, the influence of ac- 
nt, or the ſtratagems of malice ; they have 
hed greatneſs with conſpiracies, and riches 
d anxieties, wit with en and n 
diſeaſe. e 

It the force of reaſon, 15 all che charms 
anguage, are indeed neceſſary to Tupport 


ite them. Truth finds an eaſy entrance in- 
ee is introduced by d deſire, Ln 


all the calamities to which we are expoſed 


ions which | every man hears with'a wiſh to. 


* 


excellence will catch at his 1 and his 
tues will be cited to Juſtify the 2 cio * 


i vices » 


It is particularly the duty of thoſe ky con- 
ſign illuſtrious names to poſterity, to take care 


left their readers be miſled by ambiguous exam, 


ples. That writer may be juſtly condemned as 
an enemy to goodneſs, who ſuRers fondneſs or 
intereſt to confound right with wrong, or to 
ſhelter the faults which even the. wiſeſt and the 
beſt have committed from that ignominy Which 
guilt ought always to ſuffer, and with which it 
ſhould be more deeply ſtigmatized when dignifi- 
ed by its neighbourhood to uncommon worth, 
ſince we ſhall be in danger of beholding it with- 
out abhorrenee, unleſs its turpitude be laid 
open, and the eye ſecured from the deception *. 
ſurrounding ſplendour. 
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ANTIPHILUS, 
Young was I once and 1 nde rich and old; 1 JETS 


A harder cafe than mine aas never told; 
Bleſt with the pow'r to uſe them I had none; 


tlie pow'r is gone. 15 F. LEWIS. 


oy 
* 


attended by pleaſure; : but when ſhe intrudes 
uncalled, and brings only fear and ſorrow in 
her train, the paſſes of the intellect are barred - 
againſt her by prejudice and paſſion; if the ſome= _ 
times forces her way by. the batteries of argu- 
ment, ſhe ſeldom long keeps poſſeſſion of her 
.conqueſts, but is ejected by ſome favourite ene- 
my, or at beſt obtains only a nominal ſovereign 
Yo, without influence and without authority. 
That life is fhort we are all convinced, and . 


yet ſuffer not that conviction to repreſs our pre 


jects or limit our expectations; ; that life is nf . 
ſcrable we all feel, and yet we believe that the 


time is near when we ſhall feel it no longer. But + 


to hope happineſs and immortality i is equally 5 

vain. Our ſtate may indeed be more or leſs im- 

bittered, as our duration may be more or lels 

contracted; yet the utmoſt felicity which we 

can ever attain will be little better than allevia- 

tion of mĩſery/ and we e han 17025 feel n more 
; 33 N oh 


"on 


in from our wants than pleaſure from our en- | 


5 


of prolþeri 


joyments. The incident which I am going to 
relate will ſhew, that to deſtroy the effect of all 
our ſucceſs, it is not neceſſary that any ſingle 
calamity ſhould fall upon us, that we ſhould be 
haraſſed by implacab e perſecution, or excruci- 
ated by irremediable pains ; the brighteſt hours 
have their clouds, and the ſtream - 
of life, if it is not ruffled by een, will 


| ys putrid by ſtagnation. 


My father reſolving not to imitate the folly 
of his anceſtors, who had hitherto left the 
younger ſons incumbrances on the eldeſt, deſ- 
tined me to a lucrative profeſſion; and I being 
careful to loſe no opportunity of improvement, 
was, at the uſual time in which young men en- 
ter the world, well qualified for the exerc ciſe of 
the buſineſs which I had choſen. 

My eagerneſs to diſtinguiſh myſelf in RY 
and my impatience of the narrow ſcheme of life 
to which my indigence confined me, did not ſuf- 
fer me to continue long in the town where I was 
born. I went away as from a place of confine. 
ment, with a reſolution to return no more, till 
I ſhould be able to dazzle with my ſplendour thoſe 
who now looked upon me with contempt, to 
reward thoſe who had paid honours to my 
dawning merit, and to ſhew all who had ſuſ- 
fered me to glide by them unknown and ne- 
glected, how much they miſtook their intereſt 
in omitting to propitiate a genius like mine. 

Such were my intentions when I ſallied forth 


into the unknown world, in queſt of riches and 
- honours, which I expected to procure in a very 


| induſtry 
will be diſappointed. Reputation I very ſoon 


ſhort time; for what could withhold them from 
and knowledge? He that indulges hope 


obtained ; but as merit is much more cheaply * 


acknowledged than rewarded, I did not find my- 
| ſelf yet enriched in proportion to my celebrity. 


1 had however in time ſurmounted the ob- 
ſtacles by which envy and competition obſtruct 
the firſt attempts of a nqy claimant, and ſaw 
my opponents and cenſurers tacitly confeſſing 


heir deſpair of ſucceſs, by courting my friend- 


ſhip and yielding to my influence, They who 
onee purſued me, were now ſatisfied to eſcape 
from me; and they who had before thought me 
prefamptuous.; in hoping to overtake them, had 


no their utmoſt wiſh, if they yere permitted 
| v great © diſtance quietly to follow me. 


4 
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tify all reaſonable defires, and when, th 
I reſolved to enjoy that plenty and ſerenity wy 
I had been hitherto labouring to proc f 


it, changed my reſidence, and devoted the n, 


muſement. 


purchaſed a magnificent chariot, and reſo 


men will not eaſily be hurricd beyond their u 


hopes which ſome would feel from my bug 


to gaze upon me. 


My wants were not madly multiplieq ; 2 
acquiſitions increaſed ; and the time cam 
length, when I thought myſelf enabled to gn 


enjoy them while I was yet neither cruſ 
age into infirmity, nor ſo habituated to a f. 
ticular manner of life as to be unqualifelj 
new ſtudies or entertainments. - 

I now quitted my profeſſion, and to ſet m. 
ſelf at once free from all i importunities to nin 


maining part of my time to quiet and 4 
Amidſt innumerable projects i 
pleaſure which reſtleſs idleneſs incited m 
form, and of which moſt, when they came u 
the moment of execution, were rejefel k 
others of no longer continuance, ſome accily 
revived in my imagination the pleaſing ident 
my native place. It was now in my power i 
viſit thoſe from whom I had been ſo long able, 
in ſuch a manner as was conſiſtent with my fy 
mer reſolution, and I wondered how it cal 
happen that I had fo long —_—_ my own ly 
pineſs. 

Full of the admiration which I ſhould ect 
and the homage which I ſhould receive, I, 
ſed my ſervants in a more oftentatious lie 


to dazzle the inhabitants of the little toyn w 
an unexpected blaze of greatneſs. 

While the preparations that vanity requin 
were made for my departure, which, as wii. 


dinary rate, I thought” very tedious, I folud 
my impatience with imaging the various cn. 
ſures that my appearance would produce, i 


the terror which my power would ſtrike 0 
others; che awkward reſpect with which [ hou 
be accoſted by timorous. offic iouſneſs; and i 
diſtant reverence with which others, leis familn 
to ſplendour and dignity, w would be con 
I deliberated a long tl 
whether I ſhould immediately deſcend t0 3 g 
with my former acquaintances, or make i 
condeſcenſion more grateful by a gentle tn 
on from hau htineſs and reſerve. At id 
determined to forget ſome of my compu 
till they diſcovered themſelves by femt 10 
1-0 | 


* 


ble token, and to receive the congratulations 
{ others upon my good fortune with indiffer- 
ce, to ſhow that I always expected what I had 
ww obtained. The acclamations of the po- 
ulace I purpoſed to reward with ſix hogſheads 
f ale, and a roaſted ox, and then recommend 
\ them to return to their work. Flee: 

At laſt all the trappings of grandeur were 
tted, and I began” the journey of triumph, 
hich I could have wiſhed to have ended in the 


zafter's ardour, and I was ſhaken four days 
pon rugged roads. 
nd having graciouſly let fall the glaſs, that 
y perſon might be ſeen, paſſed ſlowly through 
e ſtreet. The noiſe of the wheels brought 
reeive that I was known by them. Atlaſt I 
lichted, and my name, I ſuppoſe, was told by 
y ſervants, for the barber ſtept from the op- 
ſite houſe, and ſeized me by the hand with 
neſt joy in his countenance, which, according 


preſſed with a frigid graciouſneſs. The fel- 
w, inſtead of finking ineo dejection, turned 
y with contempt, and left me to conſider 
pw the ſecond ſalutation ſhould be received. 
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me moment; but my horſes felt none of their 


I then entered the town, 


e inhabitants to their doors, but I could not 


d the rule that I had preſcribed to myſelf, I 


*®. 


mn 


mony of bells, no ſhout of 8 nor that 
of joy; the buſineſs of the day went 
before, and after having ordered a. ſplendid ſup- 
per, which no man came to partake, and which 


my chagrin hindered me from taſting, L went 


to bed, where the. vexation of diſappointment 


overpowered the fatigue of my. Journey, and 
kept me from ſleep. 
I roſe ſo much humbled by thoſe mortificati- 


ons, as to inquire after the preſent ſtate of the *' 
town, and found that I had been abſent too long 


to obtain the triumph which had flattered: my 
expectation. Of the friends whoſe compli- 
ments I expected, ſome had long ago moved to 
diſtant provinces, ſome had loſt i in the'maladies 
of age all ſenſe of another's proſperity, ; and ſome - 
had forgotten our former intimacy amidſt care 
and diſtreſſes. Of three whom I had reſolved 
to puniſh for their former offences by a longer 


continuance of neglect, one was, by his own | 


induſtry, raiſed above my ſcorn, and two were 
ſheltered from it in the grave. All thoſe whom 
I. loved, feared or. hated, all whoſe envy or 
whole kindneſs. I had hopes of contemplating 


with pleaſure, were ſwept away, and their 


place was filled by a new generation with other 
views and other competitions; and among ma- 


— ” 


Lan, 


he next friend was better treated, for I ſovn ny proofs of the impotence of wealth, I/ found 


liven und that I muſt purchaſe by civility that re- that it conferred upon me very. few We | 

ein ard which L had expected to enforce by-inſo- in my native place. 5 

n ml nce. a Ll am, Sir 7 &c . | 
T here v was yet no Bua of bonfires, no har- \-  SEROTINVS, 

requinl | a 
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heir d. 


Pauper eris ſemper, fi pauper es, Æmiliane, 
1 Dantur oper nullis nunc wif diwitibus. 


O complaint 1 as been more frequently 


N 
et of merit aflociated with poverty, and the 


ficulty with which valuable or pleaſing quali- 
s force themſelves into view, when they are 


ed, that. native beauty has little power to 

arm without the ornaments which fortune be- 

I, and that to want the faygur of others is 
x0 fuliciept to binder us wor ION? it. 


repeated in all ages than that of the ne- 
virtue. 


cured by indigence. It has been long ob- 


and lower een are ſtruggling with 8 N 


_ Mart. 5 


Once poor, my friend, ſtill poor you muſt remain ; 1 
11 rich alone have all the means gain. 


| Epw. Cave, a 


Every day diſcovers that 895 are not yet 
convinced of their error, or that ir convic- 
tion is without Pow to influence their conduct; 
for poverty ſtill continues to produce contempt, 
and ſtill obſtructs the claims of kindred and of 
The eye of<wetlth is elevated towards 
higher ſtations, and ſeldom deſcends to examine 


the actions of thoſe who are placed below the 


level of its notice, and who in diſtant regions 


we 


"0 
or or tailing for bread. "EG the lee 
Imed with inſuperable calamity, it is 


common to find thoſe whom a very little aſſiſt- 
ance would enable to ſupport themſelves with 
_ decency, and who yet cannot obtain from near 
relations what they ſee hourly laviſhed 1 in often- 
tation, luxury, or frolick. 

There are natural reaſons why poverty. does 
not eaſily conciliate affection. He that has been 
confined from his infancy to the converſation of 
the loweſt claſſes of mankind, muſt neceſſarily 
want thoſe accompliſhments which are the uſual 
means of attracting favour z and though truth, 
fortitude, and probity, give an indiſputable 
right to reverence and kindneſs, they will not 
be diſtinguiſhed by common eyes, unleſs they 


are brightened by elegance of manners, but are 


caſt aſide like unpoliſhed gems, of which none 
but the artiſt knows the intrinſick value, till 
their aſperities are ſmoothed and their nn. 
tions rubbed away. 

The groſſneſs of vulgar habits obltructs the 
efficacy of virtue, as impurity and harſhneſs of 
ſtyle impairs the force of reaſon, and rugged 
numbers turn off the mind from artifice of diſ- 
poſition, and fertility of invention. Few have 
ſtrength of reaſon to over- rule the perceptions 
of ſenſe; and yet fewer have curioſity or bene- 
' wolence to ſtruggle long againſt the firſt impreſ- 
fion: he therefore who fails to pleaſe in his ſa- 
lutation and addreſs, is at once rejected, and- 
never obtains an opportunity of ſhowing his 
latent excellęncies, or eſſential qualities. 

It is indeed not eaſy to preſcribe a ſueceſsful 
manner of approach to the diſtreſſed or necefſi- 


tous, whoſe condition ſubjects every kind of 


behaviour equally to miſcarriage. He whoſe 
confidence of merit incites him to meet without 
any apparent ſenſe of inferiority the eyes of 
thoſe who flattered themſelves with their own 
_ dignity, is conſidered as an inſolent leveller, 
impatient of the juſt prerogatives of rank and 
wealth, eager to uſurp the ſtation to which he 
has no right, and to confound the ſubordinati- 
ens of ſociety ; and who would contr ibute to 
the exaltation of that. ſpirit which even want 
| and calamity are not able to reſtraiß from rude- 
: neſs and rebellion. 
But no better ſucceſs will commonly be nd 
| to n N and dejection, which often 
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give pride the 6 to treat them with 
contempt. 


himſelf ſeems to doubt its fitneſs. | 
Kindneſs is generally reciprocal; we are de. 


firous of pleaſing others, becauſe we receive 
| pleaſure from them; but by what means can the 


man pleaſe whoſe attention is engroſſed by his 


diſtreſſes, and who has no leiſure to be officious; ' 


whoſe will is reſtrained by his neceſſities, and 


who has no power to confer benefits; whoſe 


temper. is perhaps vitiated by miſery, and 
whoſe underſtanding 1 is impeded by ignorance ? 


It is Jet a more offenſive diſcouragement, 


that the ſame actions performed by different 
hands produce different effects, and inſtead of 


rating the man by his performances, we rate 


too frequently the performance by the man. It 
ſometimes happens in the combinations of life, 


that important ſervices are performed by infe. 


riors; but though their zeal and activity may 
be paid by pecuniary rewards, they ſeldom ex- 


cite that flow of gratitude, or obtain that ac- 
cumulation of recompence, with which al 
think it their duty te acknowledge the favour af 
thoſe who ' deſcend to their aſſiſtance from 2 
higher elevation. To be obliged, is to be in 
ſome reſpect inferior to another; and few wil. 
lingly indulge. the memory of an action which 


raiſes one whom they have always been accuſ- 


tomed to think below them, but ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with faint praiſe and penurious payment, 


and then drive it fromtheir own minds, and en- 


deavour tor conceal it from the knowledge of 
athers. 

It 1 be always objekte to he ſervices of 
thoie who can be ſappoſed to want a reward, 
that they were produced not by kindneſs but in- 
tereſt ; they ate therefore, when they are no 
hanger wanted, eafily diſregarded as arts of in- 
ſimuation, or ſtratagems of ſelfiſhneſs. Bene- 


fits which are received as gifts from wealth, ar 


exacted as debts from indigence; and he thu in 
a high ftation is celebrated for ſuperfſuors 
goodneſs „would in a meaner condition hate 
barely been confeſſed to have done his duty. 
It is ſcarcely poſſible for the utmoſt benero- 
lence to oblige, when exerted unter the diſad- 
vantages of great inferiority; for by the bar 
bitual eee of wealth, fuck ex eckat 


N 
- a . 


A requeſt made with diffidence and 
timidity is eaſily defied, becauſe the petitioner 


* 


th fatisfy 3 and what regard can he hope who has _ ouſneſs of dependance, and courted with aft the | 
nd done lets than was demanded from him? blandiſhments of flattery, by thoſe who want 
ner There are indeed Kindneſſes conferred which nothing from them but profeſſions: of regard, | 
were never purchaſed by precedent favours, and and who think themſelves liberally- rewarded ES 
de. there is an affection not ar iſing from gratitude by a bow, a ſmile, or embrace. | 
Ive / 4 groſs intereſt, by which ſynilar natures are But thoſe prejudices which every mind feels 
the attracted to each other, without proſpect of any more or leſs in favour of riches, ought, like 
his other advantage than the pleaſure of exchang- other opinions which only cuftom and example 
us; ing ſentiments, and the hope of confirming have impreſſed upon us, to be in time ſubjected 
and their efteem of themſelves by the approbation of to reaſon. We muſt learn how to ſeparate the - 
hoſe each other. But this ſpontaneous fondneſs ſel- real character from extraneous adheſions and 
and dom riſes at the fight” of poverty, which every caſual circumſtances, to conſider cloſely him 
e! one regards with habitual contempt, | and ef whom we are about to adopt or to reject; to 
on; which the applauſe is no more courted by van- regard his inclinations as well as his actions; 
rent ity, than the countenance is ſolicited by ambi- to trace out thoſe virtues which lie torpid in 
1 of tion. The moſt .. generous and diſmtereſted the heart for want of opportunity, ahd thoſe 
Ty friendſhip muſt be reſolved at laſt into the love of vices that lurk unſeen by the abſence of ' temp< 
It ourſelves; he therefore whoſe reputation or dig- tation; that when we find worth faintly ſheot- 
lie, nity inclines us to conſider his eſteem as a teſti- ing in the ſhades of obſcurity, we may let in 
inf monial of deſert, will always find our hearts light and ſunſhine upon it, and 570 n 
wy epen to his endearments. We feat day ſee volition into Ne and ee 
ex- 5 | 
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ur of Candida perſetus bh concurdia lecto, Ar Yon 
Im 2 '  Tamque pars ſemper ſit Venus aqua jugs. : 
be in Diligat ipſa ſenem quondam, ſed et ipſa marito 
vil. - Tum quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus. | : 
which c FFP MART.. 
ccuſ- Their nuptial bed may ſmiling concord dreſs, i 
hem- Aud Venus flill the happy union biz: 25 25 
ment,  Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 123 
id en. To their dim os recall the bloom of Foul F. Laws. —. 
ge 1 Ws FRE RAMBLER. lative degree of virtue, when " ilifflicre that 
TS UR, we may inform you of our change of condition 
ward; * is not common to envy thoſe with whom without danger of malignant faſcination ;* and 
ut in- we cannot eaſily be placed in compar iſon. that when you read of the marriage ; your 
re no Erery man ſees without malevolence the pro- correſpondents Hymenzus and Tranquilla, you 
OY Frets of another in the tracks of life which he will join your withgs to thoſe, 'of their other 
3 has himſelf no deſire to tread, and hears, with- friends for the happy. event of an union in which 
h, are out inclination to cavils or contradiction, the caprice and ſelfiſhneſs had ſo little part. 
lat in Town of thoſe whoſe diſtance will not ſuffer There is at leaſt this reaſon why we ſhould be 
nt them to draw the attention of mankind from his leis deceived in our connubial hopes than many 
hate own merit. The failor never thinks 1 it neceſſary who enter into the ſame ſtate, that we have al- 
ty. to conteſt the lawyer” s abilities; nor would the lowed our minds to form no unreaſonable ex- 
HER Rambler however jealous of his reputation, be pectations, nor vitiated our fancies, in the ſoft 
diſad- much diſturbed by the ſucceſs of rival wits at hours of courtſhip, with viſions of felicity 
he ha- Agra or Iſpahan, | which human power cannot beſtpw, . or. of per- 


55 do not cherefore aſcribe you any per 4 
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men of eminence followed with all the obſequi- 


lecken which human virtue cannot attain. - j 3 


ON ' ? #. 


* 


— 
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That impartiality with which we endeavoured 
to inſpect the manners of all whom we have 
known was never ſo much everpowered by our 
paſſion, but that we diſcovered ſome faults and 
weakneſſes in each other; and joined our hands 


in conviction, that as there are advantages to 


beenjoyed in marriage, there are inconveniencies 


_ Vikewiſe to be endured ;- and that, together m_ 


confederate intelle&ts and auxiliar virtues , 
muſt find different N and 3 el. 
nations. 
We however flatter anion, for Who ! is not 
flattered by himſelf as well as by others on the 
day of marriage, that we are eminently quali- 
fied to give mutual pleaſure. Our birth is 
without any fuch remarkable diſparity as can 
give either an opportunity of inſulting the other 
with pompous names and fplendid alliances, . or 


of calling in, upon any domeſtick controverſy, 


the overbearing aſſiſtance of powerful relations. 
Our fortune was equally ſuitable, ſo that we 
meet without any of thoſe obligations which 
always produce reproach, or ſuſpicion of. re- 
proach, which, though they may be forgotten 
in the gaieties of the firſt month, no delieacy 
will always ſuppreſs, or- of which the ſuppreſ- 
ſion muſt be conſidered as a new favour, to be 

repaid by tameneſs and ſubmiſſion, till gratitude 
takes the place of love, and the deſire of pleaſ- 
ing degenerates by degrees into the fear of of- 
fendip g. 

The ſettlements cauſed no "7 ; 55 8 we did 
not truſt our affairs to the negociation of wretch- 


es ho would have paid their court by multi- 


plying ſtipulations. Tranquilla ſcorned to de- 
tain any part of her fortune from him into 


whoſe hands ſhe delivered up her perſon; and 


Hynienzus thought no act of baſeneſs more 
criminal than his who enſlaves his wife by her 


own generoſity, who by marrying without a 


jointure condenins her to all the dangers of ac- 
cident and caprice, and at laſt boaſts his liber- 
ality, by gragting what only the indiſcretion of 
Her kindneſs enabled him to withhold. He 
therefore receiyed'on the common terms the por- 
tion which any other woman might have brought 


hini, and reſerved all the exuberance of acknow- 


ledgment for thoſe excellencies which he has yet 


been able to diſcover only in Tranquilla. 


We did not paſs the weeks of courtſhip like 
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times diverſified, and the vacuities of conver. 


reflection that we have ſtores of velty yet u 
exhauſted, which may be opened when repletion 


taſted, by which life, when it ſhall become 


- exhibit this general reſemblance, yet a nearer 


thoſe who conſider "TER WO as . the la 
draught of pleaſure, and reſolve not to quit th 
bowl without a ſurfeit, or who know themſelyez 
about to ſet happineſs to hazard, and endeavoir 
to loſe their ſenſe of danger in the ebriety of 
perpetual amuſement, and whirl round the gulph 
before they ſink. Hymenzus often repeated 2 
medical axiom, that the ſuccours of i 22 
ought not to be waſted in health, We know tht 
however our eyes may yet ſparkle, and oy 
hearts bound at the preſence of each other, the 
time of liſtlefſneſs and ſatiety, of peeviſhnef 
and diſcontent, muſt come at laſt, in which u 
ſhall be driven for relief to ſhows and recrexti. 
ons; that the uniformity of life muſt be ſome. 


| j abit 
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ſation ſometimes ſupplied. We rejoice in the 


ſhall call Yor change, and gratifications yet u- 


vapid or bitter, may be reſtored to its former 
ſweetneſs and ſprightlineſs, and again irritats 
the appetite, and again ſparkle in the cup. 
Our time will probably be leſs taſteleſs than 
that of thoſe whom the authority and avaricef 
parents unites almoſt without their conſent in 
their early years, before they have accumulated 
any fund of refle&ion, or collected material 
for mutual entertainments. Such we have ef. 
ten ſeen riſing in the morning to cards, and re. 
tiring in the afternoon to doſe, whoſe happine 
was celebrated by their neighbours, becauſ 
they happened to grow rich by parſimony, and 
to be kept quiet by inſenſibility, and agreed to 
eat and to ſleep together. 
We have both mingled with che world, and 
are therefore no ſtrangers to the faults and vir- 
tues, the deſigns and competitions, the hopes 
and fears, of our cotemporaries. We har 
both amuſed our leiſure with books, and can 
therefore recount thè events of former times, « 
cite the dictates of ancient wiſdem. Every oc · 
currence furniſhes us with ſome hint which one 
or the other can improve; and if it ſhould hap- 
pen that : memory or imagination fail us, we cu 
retire to no idle or unimproving ſolitude. 
Though our characters, beheld at a diſtancy 


othin 
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inſpection diſcovers ſuch a diſſimilitude of œ 


* 
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þabituides and entiments; as 3 each ſome 
cculiar advantages and affords that concordia | 
fiſcors, that ſuitable diſagreement which is = EY 
vays neceſſary to intellectual harmony. There 
may be a total diverſity of ideas which admits 
10 participation of the ſame delight, and there 
may likewiſe be ſuch a conformity of notions, 
s leaves neither any thing to add to the deciſi- 
ns of the other. With ſuch contrariety there 
an be no peace, with ſuch fimilarity there can 
e no pleaſure. Our reaſonings, though often 
ormed upon different views, terminate general- 
y in the ſame concluſion. Our thoughts, like 
ivulets iſſuing from diſtant ſprings, are each 
mpregnated in its courſe - with various mix- 
res, and tinged by infuſions unknown to the 
ther, yet at laſt eaſily unite into one ſtream, 
nd purify themſelves by the gent le efferveſeence 
f contrary qualities. „ 

Theſe benefits we receive in a greater degree 
5 we converſe without reſerve, becauſe we have 
othing to conceal. We have no debts to be 
id by imperceptible deductions ſrom avowed 
xpences, no habits to be indulged by the pri- 
ate interviews of needy relations, no intelli- 
ence with {pics placed upon each other. We 
nidered marriage as the ſolemn league of per- 
cual friendſhip, 2 ſtate from which artifice 
d concealment are to be baniſhed for ever, and 
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ack 1 


mean or common thought expreſſed in 


new or noble ſentiment delivered im low and 


julge of words, than vehom ſtudy has quali- 


e „„ 
This . 


offended with meanneſs pf expreſſion as are 
hy to diſtinguiſh propriety of thought, and 


hicles by which 


th the un- 
vas. e un 
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7 - tinſel gl glitter, 3 he Precious he”: 
Diaelude tlie f; few ey behind the fene. i 


T 1 been obſerved. | Io Boilæau, that a derſtanding- But this kind of. b gut i is debian no: 
means confined to the ignorant or fuperficial; it 
pompous diction, generally pleaſes more than. 
rulgar language; becauſe the number is 
greater of thaſe whom cuſtom has enabled to 
might fatiofy, ” woch only 


ions or images from the 


1 
1 


in, which every at of diſſimulation i is a breach 
of faith. 


The impetuous vivacity of . and that | 


ardor of defire, which the firſt fight of pleaſure 


naturally produces, have long ceaſed to hurry | 


us into irregularity and vehemence; and expe - 
rience has ſhewn us that few gratifications are 


too valuable to be ſacrificed to complaiſance. 


We have thought it convenient to reſt from the 
fatigue of pleaſure, and now. only continue 
that courſe of lite into which we had before en- 
tered, confirmed in our choice by mutual ap- 
probation, ſupported in our reſolution by mu- 
tual engouragement, and aſſiſted in our efforts 
by mutual exhortation. \, - 

Snch, Mr. Rambler, is our profpeſt of lifes 
a proſpe& which, as it is beheld with more at- 


tention, ſeems to. apen more extenſive happineſs, 


and ſpreads by degrees into the boundleſs, regia 


ons of eternity. But if all our prudence has 


been vain, and we are doomed to give one in- 


ſtance more of the uncertainty of human diſ- 
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cernment, we ſhall comfort ourſelves amidſt our 


diſappointmentsy that we were not betrayed but 


by ſuch deluſions as caution could not eſcape, 
fince we ſought happineſs only in the arms 
virtue. We are, _ your humble ſervants, 


Hr akkus, » 
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Decipit „ 
|  Frons primæt ngiltes, rura mens — 3 
Nad interiore e org FF 


operates uniformly and unĩxerſally upon readers. 
of all claſſes; every wan, however profound or 
abſtracted „ perceives himſelf irreſiſtibly. alien. 


ated by low terms ; they who profeſs the moſt- 5 


zealous adherence to truth, are forced to admit 


that the owes: part of her charms to her orna- 
ments; and loſes much of her power over the 


fau}, when the appears by a _ Ar age _ 5 


ilt-adjuſted. 


We are all offended by low terms, bus 3 


diſguſted alike by the lame W be- 
. 3 SE | N 2 


en to cenſure the ſame 


terms as low. No word is naturally or intrin- 
fically meaner than another ; our opinion there- 


fore of words, as of other things arbitrarily 


and capriciouſly eſtabliſhed, depends wholly 
upon accident and cuſtom. The cottager 


thinks thoſe apartments ſplendid and ſpacious, 


. which an inhabitant of palaces will deſpiſe for 
their inelegance; and to him who has paſſed 


moſt of his hours with the delicate and polite, 


many expreſſions will ſeem ſordid, which ano- 
ther, equally acute, may hear without offence ; 
but a mean term never fails to diſpleaſe him to 
- whom it appears mean, as poverty is certainly 
and invariably deſpiſed, though he who is poor 
in the eyes of ſome may by robe envied for 
his wealth. 

Words become low by the cents to which 
they are applied, or the general character of 


them who uſe them; and the diſguſt which they 


produce ariſes from the revival of thoſe i images 
with which they are commonly united. Thus 
if, in the moſt ſolemn diſcourſe, a phraſe hap- 
pens to occur which has been ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed in ſome ludicrous narrative, the grave- 
eſt auditor finds it difficult to reſtrain from 

laughter, when they who are not prepoſſeſſed by 
the ſame accidental affociation are utterly unable 

to gueſs the reaſon of his merriment. Words 


which convey ideas of dignity in one age, are 


| baniſhed from elegant writing or converſati- 

on in another, becauſe they are in time debaſed 
by vulgar mouths, and can be no longer heard 
without the involuntary recollection of un- 


pleaſing images, 
When Mackbeth is N himſelf in 


. © the horrid purpoſe of ſtabbing his king, he 


breaks out amidſt his emotions into a War na- 
tural to a „ 


* — 


Come, thick er 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 


That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes; 


Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 


To crys Hold, hold! 


In this paſſage is exerted all the 8 15 poetry, 

that force which calls new powers into being, 
which embodies ſentiment, and animates mat- 
ter; yet perhaps ſcarce any man now peruſes it 


without ſome diſturbance of his attention from 
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- ſertion of an epithet. now ſeldom heard but i 


by Cæſar to hew down the ſacred grove, v 


In ſua credebant redituras membra 2 


Leſt on himſelf the deſtin'd ſtroke deſcend; 


we cannot ſurely but ſympathiſe with the ho 
the weapon will refuſe its office, and ſtart bak 
an inftrument uſed by butchers and cooks in ti 


committed with a knife ;- or who does not, 4 


intercepted, and that he may, in the invokuti 
ons of infernal darkneſs, eſcape the eye of Pro- 


5 by two unfortunate words,. that while I ende · 


the counteraction of the words to the ide, 
What can be more dreadful than to implore t 
preſence of night, inveſted not in common g. 
ſcurity, but in the ſmoke of hell? Vet the ch. 
cacy of this invocation is deſtroyed by the i, 


the ſtable, and dun night may come or go bill. 
out any other notice than contempt. 

If we ſtart into raptures when ſome hero 4 
the Iliad tells us that phil —bis lag 
rages with eagerneſs to deſtroy; if we are 4 
larmed at the terror of the ſoldiers command 


plant: 
publi 
olleg 
but tl 
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dreaded, ſays Lucan, left the axe aimed at th 
oak ſhould fly back ren the ſtriker— 


i robora ſacra Grirede , i; 


None dares with i impious ſteel the grove to renl, 


rors of a wretch about to murder his maſte, 
his friend, his benefactor , who ſuſpe&s th 


from the breaſt which he is preparing to violate 
Yet this ſentiment is weakened by the hame dd 


meaneſt employments; we do not immediate) N / 
conceive that any crime of importance is to : | \ 
lowly 
der is 
xceed 
he tir 
dirth. 
The 
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nce, 2 
avour, 
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laſt, from the long habit of connecting a hüt 
with ſordid offices, feel averſion rather tin 
terror? 

Mackbeth proceeds to wiſh, in the main 
of guilt, that the inſpection of heaven may be 


vidence. This is. the utmoſt extraVaganc: do 
determined wickedneſs , yet this is fo debafel 


vour to impreſs on my reader the energy of tl 
ſentiment, I can ſcarce check my rifibilt 
when the expreſſion forces itſelf upon my mind; 
for who, without ſome relaxation of his gra 
ity, can hear of. the W er of guilt teu 
through a hlan let? 

Theſe imperfe&tions of dition are leſs ob 
ous to the reader, as he is leſs acquainted wil 


neee they ä ice th 
. - 
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age from books, "and will ftrike a ſolitary 
adde leſs forcibly than a modiſni lady. 


ur to complete an author, few are of more 
mportance than an early entrance into the liv- 
ing world. The ſeeds of knowledge may be 
ee in ſolitude, but muſt be cultivated in 
public. Argumentation may be taught in 
olleges, and theories formed in retirement, 
ut the artifice of embelliſhment, and the pow - 
rs of attraction, can be gained wy by gene- 
al converſe. 

An acquaintance with prevailing cuſtoms 
and faſhionable elegance | is neceſſary likewiſe for 
ther purpoſes. The 1 injury that grand image- 
y ſuffers from unſoitable language, perſonal 
nerit may fear from rudeneſs and indelicacy. 


hen the ſucceſs of ZEneas depended on the 


e hors 
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N TATURAL Weine aſſert, that what- 
ever is formed for long duration arrives 
lowly to its maturity. Thus the firmeſ: tim- 


xceed each other in longevity, in proportion to 
he time between their —_— _ their 
dirth. 

The ſame A 0 may be KS to the 
fspring of the mind. Haſty compoſitions, 
lowever they pleaſe at firſt by flowery luxuri- 
nce, and ſpread in the ſunſhine of temporary 
avour, can ſeldom endure the change of ſea. 


roſt of neglect. When Apelles was reproach-. 
d with the paucity of his productions, and the 
nceflant attention with which he retbuched his 
pieces, he condeſcended to make no other an. 
wer, than that he painted for perpetuity. 

No vanity can more juſtly incur contempt and 
dipnation than that which boaſts of negli- 
ence and hurry. | For who can bear. with pati- 


* 


* * * 4 5 
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iceptible to a foreigner, „ ako 1 our lan-- TR 


Among the numerous requiſites that muſt con- 


our of the yu_ * whoſe coaſts he was | | 


15 CLXIX. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20917987 fs... 
Nec pluteum cædit, nec demorſos ſapit ungues, : | 


„ blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew 5 
But, churn'd like ſpittle, from the lips they flew. 


ons, but periſh at the firſt blaſt of criticiſm, or 


i! manu, e 
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driven, his celeſtial protectreſs 9 aan 
not ſufficiently ſecured againſt rejection by his 


piety or bravery, but decorated him for the in- 


terview with preternatural beauty, Whoever 


deſires, for his writings or himſelf, what note | 


can reaſonably contemn, - the favour of man- 
kind, muſt add grace to ſtrength, and make 
his thoughts ageeeable as well as uſeful. Ma- 


ny complain of negle& who never tried to at- 


tract regard. It cannot be expected that the 


_ patrons of ſcience or virtue ſhould be ſolicitous 


to diſcover excellencies, which they who poſ- | 


ſeſs them ſhade and diſguiſe. Few have abili« 


ties ſo much needed by the reſt of the world as 
to be careſſed on their own terms; and he that 
will not condeſeend to recommend himſelf by 
external embelliſhments, muſt ſubmit to the fate 


of juſt ſentiment meanly expreſſed, and be ridi. 


culed and forgotten before he is amn "OE 
VV 


PERSIUS. 
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the reſt of his ſpecies, as to imagine that many . 


kind are at leiſure for attention to his extempo- 


rary ſallies, and that poſterity will repoſit his 
er is of tardy growth, and animals generally caſual effuſions among the treaſures of ancient | 


wiſdom ? 

Men have n W of fiich frand-... 
cendent abilities, that their ſlighteſt and moſt 
curſory performances excel all that labour and 
ſtudy can enable meaner intelle&s: to compoſe z 


as there are regions of which the ſpontaneous 


products cannot be equalled in other ſoils by 


care and culture. But it is no leſs dangercus 5 
for any man to place himſelf in this rank of un- 


derſtanding, and fancy that he is born to be il- 
juſtrious without labour, than to omit the cares 


of huſbandry, and expect from his ground * 9 1 


bloſſoms of Arabia. > 


The greateſt part of thoſe ** congralate- | 
themſelves upon their intellectual digait 


uſurp the privileges of genius, are men ” 


only themſelves would ever have marked out a | 


enriched by uncommon. liberalities of-1 nature, or 
302 a | a 
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entitled to veneration and immortality on eaſy 


terms. This ardour of confidence is uſually 


found among thoſe who, having not enlarged 


their notions by books or converſation, are Per- 
ſuaded, by the partiality which we all feel in 


our own favour, that they have reached the 
ſummit of excellence, becauſe they diſcover 
none higher than themſelves ; and who acqui- 


elde in the firſt thoughts chat occur, becauſe 


their ſcantineſs of knowledge allows them little 
choice, and the nargowneſs of their views af- 


fords them no glimpſe of perfection of that ſu- 


blime idea which human induſtry has from the 
firſt ages been vainly toiling to approach. 


They ſee a little, and believe that there is no- 


thing beyond their ſphere of viſion, as the Pa- 
tuecos of Spain, who inhabited a ſmall valley, 
donseived the ſurrougding mountains to be the 


boundaries of the world. In proportion as 


perfection is more diſtinfily conceived, the 


pleaſure of contemplating eur own performan- 
ces will be leſſened ; it may therefore be obſerv- 
ad, that they who moſt deſerve praiſe are often 
afraid to decide in favour - of their own per- 
" formanres ; they know how much is ſtill want- 
ing to their completion, and waiting with anx- 
iety and terror the determination of the publick. 


41 pleaſe every one elſe, ſays e c ol 


never ſatisfy myſelf.” 

It has often been inquired, wh Y> tid 
ſtanding the advances of latter ages in ſcience, 
and the aſſiſtance which the infuſion of ſo many 


new ideas has given us, we ſtil] fall below the 
- ancients in the art of compoſition. 


Some part 
of their ſuperiority may be juſtly aſeribed to 
the graces of their language, from which the 
moſt poliſhed of the preſent European tongues 
are nothing more than barbarous degenerations. 


Some advantage they may gain merely by pri- 
ority, which put them in poſſeſſion of the moſt 


natural ſentiments, and left us nothing but 


fervile repetition or forced conceits. But the 

ter part of their praiſe ſeems to have been 
the juſt reward of modeſty and labour. Their 
ſenſe of human weakneſs confined them com- 
monly to one ſtudy, wh ich their knowledge of 


the extent of every ſcience engaged them to 
from the tandy emiſſion of Pope's compoſitionh 


| delayed more than once till the incidents 1 


_ Frofecute with indefatigable diligence. 


Among the writers of antiquity I remember 


none except Statius who ventures to mention 
the _y 4 8 of his OO" either as 
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by a book which he could not hope to finiſh, 


more than one kind cf dramatick poetry. 


an extenuation of his faults, or a wt of 1 
facility. Nor did Statius, when he conſidex 
himſelf as a candidate for laſting reputatg, 
think a cloſer attention unneceſſary, but ami 
all his pride and indigence, the two great ju. 
teners of modern poems, employed twelve yean 
upon the Thebaid, and thinks his claim to, 
nown ſage to his labour. ; 


| 3 mite cruciati 1 * 


Tentat, audaci fide, Mantuane 
| Gaudia fame, | 


Poliſh'd with endleſs toil, my lays | 
At Rage _— to Mattuan lin 


Ovid WR devleg ions in his Hanikment fr 
the imperfection of his letters, but mentionshi 
want of leiſure to poliſh them as an addition v 
his calamities ; and was ſo far from imagiuig 


reviſals and e cee unneceſſary, that at ti 0 
departure from Rome, he threw his Metana. is 0 
phoſes into the fire, left he ſhould be diſracl cM 


It ſeems not often to have happened that th 
ſame writer aſpired to reputation in verle ad 
proie ; and of thoſe few that attempted fu 
diverſity of excellence, I know not that em 
one ſucceeded. Contrary characters they next 
imagined a ſingle mind able to ſupport, al 
therefore no man is recorded to have undertaka 


What they had written they did not ventur 
in their firſt fondnets to thruſt into the world 


but conſidering the impropriety of ſending forth ry, 
inconſiderately that which cannot be recalled, who! 
deferred the publication, if not nine years, t. doon 
cording to the direction of Horace, yet til with 
their fancy was cooled after the raptures of it merl, 
vention, and the glare of: novelty had ceaſed u {cur 
dazzle the judgment. I ; 
There were in thoſe 8 no weekly or diu. burt 
nal writers; multa. dies, et multa litura, mud decen 
time, and many raſures, were conſidered u trave 
indiſpenſable requiſites; and that no other 1 WW delcw 
thod of attaining laſting praiſe has been yetdil With x 


covered, may be conjectured from the blotted 
manuſcripts of Milton now remaining, 


' which they alluded were forgotten, till bis cu. 
mics were ſecure ram his ſatire, an, what K 
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an A mind: mußt be more painful, his 
friends were deaf to his encomiums. | 
To him whole eagerneſs of praiſe hurries his 
productions ſoon into the light, many imperfec- 
tions are unàvoidable, even where the mind fur- 


niſhes the materials, as well as regulates their 


dijpoktion, andnothing depends upon ſearch or 
intormation. Delay opens new veins of 
thought, the ſubject diſmiſſed for a time ap- 
pears with 2 new train of dependent images, 
the accidents of reading or converſation ſupply 
new ornaments or alluſions, or mere intermiſſion 
of the fatigue of thinking enables-the mind to 
collect new force, and make new excurſions. 
But all thoſe benefits come took late for him, 
he, when he was weary with labour, ſnatch- 
ed at the recompence, and gave his work to his 


friends and his enemies, as ſeon as impatience 


and pride perſuaded him to eonclude it. 
One of the moſt pernicious effects of haſte, 

is obſcurity. He that teems with a quick ſuc- 

n of rape cp N how one ſenti- 
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ment produces e eaſily believes that he 


can clearly expreſs what he ſo ſtrongly compre · 


hends; he ſeldom ſuſpects his thoughts c 
embarraſſment, while orphans” own. 
memory the ſeries of connection, or his diftion 
of ambiguity, while only one ſenſe is preſent to 
his mind. Vet if he has been employed on 
an abſtruſe or complicated argument, he will, 
find, when he has a while withdrawn his mind, 
and returns as a new reader to his work, that 
he has only a conjectural glimpſe of his own 
meaning, and that to explain it to thoſe whom 
he deſires to inſtruct, he muſt open his ſenti- 
ments, diſentangle his mm and alter his 
een | | 

Authors and 1 en kuffer ſome cafe 
tuation, from which only abſence can ſet them 
free; and every man ought to reſtore himſelf. ts 
the full exerciſe of his judgment, before he does 
that which he cannot do Jmproperly, without 

injuring his honour and his quiet. „ 

V . * e e ee 
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oy grant the charge ; ; forgive the Fault confe d. 


. 
re THE RAMBLER. ; . 
sik, 0 we oy 
Am one of thoſe 3 from whom ma- 
ny, that melt at the ſight of all other miſe. 


ry, think it meritorious to withhold relief; one 


whom the rigour of virtuous indignation, 


dooms to ſuffer without complaint, and periſn 


without regard; and whom I myſelf have for- | 
merly inſulted in the n 0 Haſſe and 


ſecurity of innocence. 
I am of a good family, ut: my Acker: was 
burthened, with more children than he could 


decently ſupport, A. wealthy relation, as he. 


travelled from London to his country ſeat, con - 


deſcending to make him à /-yifit, was touched 


with compaſſion of kis narrow. fortune, and re- 
lolved to eaſe him of part of his charge, by tak- 
ing the care of a child upon himſelf. Diltreſs 
on one ſide, and ambition on the other, were too 


powerful fer parental, fondneſs, and the little 


family paſſed in review before him, that ne 
night make his ene. TI was then ten * 


! 


old, and without knowing for peri ee 1 | 8 


was called to my great couſin, endeavoured to 
recommend myſelf by my beſt courteſy, ſung 
him my prettieſt ſong, told the laſt ſtory that I 
had read, and ſo much endeared myſelf by my 
innocence, that he declared his reſolution. to 
adopt me, and to educate. me with his own 
daughters. PD Ig 

My parents felt the common ruggles at the 
thought of parting, and /ome natural tears they 
dropped, but auip d them ſoon. They conſider- 


ed, not without that falſe eſtimation of the va- | 


lue of wealth which poverty long continued al- 
ways produces, that I was raiſed to higher rank | 
than they could give me, and to hopes of 
ample fortune than they could bequeath, My | 
mother {old ſome of her ornaments to dreſs me 
in ſuch a manner as might ſecure me from con» 
tempt at my firſt. arrival; and when Mhe diſ- 
miſled me, preſſed me to her boſom, with an 


embrace that I ſtill feel, gave me ſome precepts. I 
Goethe, which, however — N 15 
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„ and uttered prayers for my final hap- 
of which J have not yet ceaſed to hope 


Anette will a laſt be granted. 
My fiſterg envied my new finery, and ſeemed. 


not much to regret our ſeparatien ; my father 
conducted me to the ſtage- coach with a kind of 


cheerful. tenderneſs ; and in a very ſhort time I 


was tranſported to ſplendid apartments, and a 
luxurious table, and grew familiar to ſhow, 
, and gaiety. 

In three years my mother died, having im- 


: plored æ bleſſing on her family with her laſt 


breath. Fhad little opportunity to indulge a 
forrow which there was none to partake with 


me, and therefore ſoon ceaſed to reflect much 
upon my loſs. My father turned all his care 


upon his other children, whom ſome fortunate 
adventures and unexpected legacies enabled him, 


when he died four years after my mother, to 


ve in a condition above their expectations. 
I ſhould have ſhared the increaſe of his for- 
tune, and had once a portion aſſigned me in his 


will; but my couſin aſſuring him that all care 
for me was needleſs, fince. he had reſolved to 


place me happily in the world, directed him to 


| divide my part amongſt my 5 wg 


Thus I was thrown upon dependence without 


_ reſource. Being now at an age in which young ; 


women are initiated into company, I was no 
lunger to be ſupported in my former character, 
but at conſiderable expence ; ſo that, partly 
left I ſhould | waſte money, and partly left my 


appearance might draw too many compliments 


"- add dfiduities, 1 was inferifibly degraded from 
ph equality, and enjoyed few privileges. above 


but that of receiving no wages. 


ipitate my fall. I therefore 


ſervices and active officiouſneſs, and for a time 


preſerved myſelf from neglect, by withdrawing | 
all pretences to competition, and ſtudying to 
pfleaſe rather than to ſhine. But my intereſt, 


natwithſtanding this expedient, hourly declin- 


eg, and my coufin's favourite maid began to 
exchange repartees with me, and conſult me 


about the alterations of a caſt gown. 


Twas now completely depreſſed ; and though 
Thad ſeen mankind enough to know the neceſ- 


ty of outward cheerfulneſs, F often withdrew 
| to my chamber to vent my grief, or pn 
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vate converſation. 
views at the houſe: of an acquaintance, ad 


indignity, but knew that reſent- 


condition i in'my mind, -and examine bt 6s 


means I might eſcape from perpetual mortif. 
cation. At laſt my ſchemes and ſorrows wer 


interrupted by a ſudden change of my relation, 


behaviour, who one day took an occaſion, whey 
we were left together in a room, to bid me ſuſſe 
myſelf no longer to be inſulted; but aſſume th 
place which he always intended me to hold ; in. | 
the family. He aſſured me that his wife's pn. 
ference of her own daughters ſhould never hurt 
me; and, accompanying his profeſſions with ; 
purſe of gold, ordered me to beſpeak a ric 
ſuit at the mercer's, and to apply privately u 


him for money when I wanted it, and infinute 


that my other friends ſupplied jos which be 
would take care to confirm. 

By this ſtratagem, which I did not then mh | 
derſtand, he filled me with tenderneſs and gn 
titude, compelled me to repoſe on him as ny 
only ſupport, and produced a neceflity of pri. 
He often appointed inter. 


ſometimes called on me with a coach, and car 
ried me abroad, My ſenſe of his favour, an 
the deſire of retaining it, diſpoſed me to u. 


limited complaiſance; and though I ſaw hi 
| kindneſs grow every day more fond, I did nt 


ſuffer any ſuſpicion to enter my thoughts, At 
laſt the wretch took advantage of the famili- 

rity-which he enjoyed as my relation, and tie 
Aibmiſſion which he exacted as my benefata,, 
to complete the ruin of an orphan, whom li 


own promiſes had made indigent, whom his 
indulgence had. — and his ee ſub 


dued, 
1 as ey e ſhould afford fubjeſt of 


exultation, to overpower on any terms the re-. 
ſolution, or ſurpriſe the caution of a girl but 


of all the boaſters that deck themſelves in the 


ſpoils of innocence and beauty, they ſurely har 
the leaſt pretenſions to triumph, who ſubmit to 


owe their ſucceſs to ſome caſual influence, 
They neither employ the graces of fancy, ut 
the force of underſtanding,” in their attempts; 
they cannot pleaſe their 'vanity with the art 
their approaches, the delicacy of their adulati- 


ons, the elegance of their addreſs, or the cl. 


cacy of their eloquence; nor applaud themſelr? 
as poſſeſſed of any qualities, by which affectio 


is attracted. They ſurmount no obſtacles, the) 
defeat no 1 but attack only thoſe wi 


* 7 4 
\ 


cannot reſiſt, Ke are . content to bees 


heart. 


preſent acquaintance with infamy and wicked- 
neſs enable me tv number among the heroes of 
debauchery ; reptiles whom. their own ſervants 
would have deſpiſed, had they not been their 
ſervants, and with whom beggary would have 


are now rioting in tayerns, or ſhivering in the 
firects, have been corrupted, not by arts of gal- 
lantry which ſtole gradually upon the affections 
and laid prudence aſleep, but by the fear of loſ- 
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the body, without any ſolicitude to gain che. 


Jifdained intercourſe, had ſhe not been allured 
by hopes of relief. Many of the beings which | 


ing benefits which were- never intended, or of 
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ſoon perceived that I couls not wa continue ig. 


his family. I was diſtracted at the thought f 
'> - the reproach which I now believed inevitable 
Many of the deſpicable wretches doen my 1 


He comforted me with hopes of eluding all dif- 
covery, and often upbraided me with the ann. 
iety, which perhaps none but himſelf ſaw. in 
my countenance; but at laſt mingled his aſſu- 


rances of protection and maintenance win 4 


menaces of total deicrtion, if in the moments | 

of perturbation I ſhould fuffer his ſecret to e. 

cape, or endeayour to throw on him any part of 

my infamy. _ = 
Thus paſſed the difmal ken till my retreas 

could no longer be delayed, It was 

that my relations had ſent for me to a diftang 

country, and I entered upon a ns}. 


by incurring reſentment which they could not- eſ- be es; in my next letter. 0 OS 
| cape ; ſome have been frighted by maſters, and | x am, Sir, ke. | 

7 ſome awed by guardians into run. ; | Ma BR 
1 "0; crime had its uſual . _ he fl key 
nter. a 3 | 2 
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ro THE RAMBLER, 


p At 5 
nin W = 
ad the N FISELLA. now kts down'to continue. her 


would more powerfully preſerve youth from ir- 
regularity, or guard inexperience from ſeducti- 
dn, than a juſt deſcription of the condition in- 


ore hope that my letter may. be a Fuſficient 

the re antidote to my example. 
| > but After the diſtraction, heſitation, and delays, 
in the which the timidity of guilt naturally produtes, 
ly have I was removed to lodgings in a diſtant part of 
mit to he town, under one of the characters common - 


aſſumed upon ſuch occaſions. Here being by 
ot of my hours in bitterneſs and anguiſh. 


18 s placed was not at all capable of engaging 
attention, or diſpoſſeſſing the reigning ideas. 


was not ſo far abandoned as to fink voluntar- 


to which the wanton plunges herſelf, and there- 


y circumſtances condemned to ſolitude, I paſſed 


he converſation of the people with whom I* 


The books which I carried to my retreat were 
uch as heightened my abhorrence of myſelf; for 


ily into corruption, or TE TEE to cnc 


from my own mind the enormity of my crime. 


My relation remitted none of his fondneſs, | 


VL narrative. I am convinced that nothings but viſited me ſo often, that I was ſometimes 


afraid leſt his aſſiduity ſhould expoſe him to ſul. 


Picion. Whenever he came he found me 


ing, and was therefore leſs delightfully enter, 


tained than he expected. After frequent ex- 
poſtulations upon the unreaſonableneſs of my 


ſorrow, and innumerable proteſtations of ever: 


laſting regard, he at laſt found that 1 was moe 1 


affedeed with the loſs of my intocence, than the 


danger of my fame; apd that he might not be 
_ difturbed by my remorſe, began to lull my: 


conſcience with the opiates of irreligion. His 
arguments were ſuch as my courſe of life has 
fince expoſed me often to the neceſſity of hearing, 
vulgar, empty, and fallacious; yet they at firſt 
confounded me with their novelty, filled me - 
with doubt and. perplexity, and in * 

that peace which I began to fee from the Knce- | 
rity of my repentance, without ſubſtituting LD 
other ſupport. I e a while to his i — 
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ds but its eden was Gin overpowered 
by natural reaſon and early education, and the 
convictions which this new attempt gave me of 
his baſeneſs completed my abhorrence. I have 
heard of barbarians, who, when tempeſts drive 


ſhips upon their coaſt, decoy them to the rocks 


chat they may plunder their lading, and have 
always thought that wretches thus mercileſs in 
their depredations ought to be deſtroyed by a 
general inſurrection of all ſocial beings ; yet 
how light is this guilt to the crime of him who, 
In the agitations of remorſe, cuts away the 
anchor of piety, and when he has drawn aſide 
credulity from the paths of virtue, hides the 

light of Heaven which would direct her to re- 
turn! I had hitherto conſidered him as a man 
equally betrayed with myſelf by the concur- 


zence of appetite and opportunity; 3 but I now 


law with borror that he was contriving to per- 
petuate his gratification, and was deſirous to 
3 me to his purpaſe by complete and radical 
corruption. 
To eicape, however, was not yet i in my pow 


er. I could ſupport the expences of my condi- 
tion only by the continuance of his favour. He 


provided all that was neceſſary, and in a few 
weeks congratulated me upon my eſcape from 
the danger which we had both expected with ſo 


much anxiety. , I chen began to remind him of 
his promiſe to reſtore me. with my tame unin- 


Jured, to 2 the World. He promiſed x me in general , 
terms, that nothing ſhould be wanting which 
his power could add to my happine(s, but for 


bore to releaſe me from my canfinement. 2 


knew how much my reception in the world de- 


pended upon my ſpeedy return, and was there- 
fore outrageouſly impatient of hisdelays, which 


I now perceived to be only artifices of lewdneſs. 


He told me, at laſt, with an appearance of ſor- 


row, that all hopes of reſtoration to my former 


fate were for ever precldded; that chance had 


diſcovered my ſeeret, and malice divulged it; * 
and that nothing now remained but to ſeek. a 
retreat more private, where Ar. or hatred 


could never find us. 


Co 
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poſal, and was removed, with x thouſand fad 


paſſages t to another houſe, where I haraſſed him 


with perpetual ſolicitations for a ſmall annuity, 


that might enable me to live in thay: country in 
obſcurity and innocence. - 

Fhis demand he at firſt evaded with det 
profeſſions, but in time appeared offended at my 
importunity and diftruſt; and having one day 
endeavoured to ſooth me with uncommon ex- 
preiſiens of tendernefs, when he found my diſ- 


content immoveable, left me with ſome inarti.. —_ 


culate-murmurs of anger. I was pleaſed that 
he was at laſt rouſed to ſenſibility, and expecting 
that at his next viſit he would comply with my 


requeſt, lived with great tranquillity upon the 


money in my hands, and was ſo much pleaſed 
with this pauſe of perſecution, that I did not 
reflect how much his abſence had exceeded the 
uſual intervals, till I was alarmed with the 
danger of wanting ſubſiſtence. I then ſuddenly 
contracted my expences, but was unwilling to 


a ſopplicate for afliftance. Neceffity, are 


ſoon overcame my modeſty or my pride, and I | 
applied to him by a letter, but had no anſwer. 
I writ in, terms more preſſing, but without ef- 
ſect. I then ſent an agent to enquire after him, 
who informed. me, that he had quitted his 
howiſe, and was gone with his family to wi 
for ſome time upon his eſtate i in Ireland. | 
However ſhocked at this abrupt departare, I 
as. yet unwilling ta believe that he could 
wholly abandon me, and therefore, by the ſale 
of .my clothes, 1 ſupported. mylelf, expecting 
that every paſt would bring me relief. Thus I 


paſſed ſeven months between hope a and dejeQian, 2 


in a gradual approach to poverty and, diſtreſs, 
emaciated. with diſcontent,, and bewildered with 


uncertainty. At laſt, my landlady, after many 
hints of the neceſſity. of a new lover, took the 


opportunity of my abſence to ſearch. my bares, 
and miſſing 1 ſome. at my: apparel, ſelzed the re- 
mainder tar rent, and led me to the doar ee 

To remonſtrate againſt legal cruelty was 


I ain to ſupplicate obdurate brutality was 

The rage, anguiſh, and reſentment, which 
I felt at this account, are not to be expreſſed. I 
was in ſo much dread o reproach, and infamy,, 
which he repreſented ; as purſuing me with full 
cry, that I yielded yes anplicitly to his dif- 


hopeleſs. I went away, I knew not. whither, 
and wandered about without any ſettled Pur- 
pole, unacquainted with the uſual expedients of 
miſery, unqualified f for. laboricus offices, alraid 
to meet an ** thi, bad. ſeen. me Neis. ou 
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topeleſs of relief from thoſe hs were ſtrangers 


to my former condition. Night came on in the 
midſt of my diſtraction, and I ftill continued to 


wander till the menaces of the watch obliged 

me to ſhelter myſelf in a covered paſſage. 5 85 
Next day, I procured a lodging in the back - 

ward garret of a mean houſe, and employed my 


landlady to enquire for a ſervice. My applica- | 


tions were generally rejected for want of a cha- 
raſter. At length I was received at a dra- 


that I had only one gown, and that of filk, the 


was of opinion that 1 looked like a thief, and 
without warning hurried me away. 
tried to ſupport myſelf by my needle; and, by 


I then 


my, landlady's recommendation, obtained a lit- 


le work from a ſhop, and for three weeks lived 
without repining; but when my punctuality 


had gained me ſo much reputation, that I was 
truſted to make up a head of ſome value, one of 
my. fellow-tedgers ſtole the lace, and I was 
obliged to fly from a proſecution. _ 

Thus driven again into the ſtreets, I lived 


upon the leaſt that could ſupport me, and at 


night accommodated myſelf under pent-houſes 


as well as I could, At length I became abſo- 
lutely pengyleſs; and having ſtrolled all day 


without ſuſtenance, was, at the cloſe of even- 
ing, accoſted by an elderly man, with an invi- 
tation to a tavern. I refuſed him with heſita- 
tion; he ſeized me by the hand, and drew me 
into a neighbouring houſe, where when he ſaw 
my face pale with hunger, and my eyes ſwell- 
he ſpurned me from him, 
bade me cant and whine-in ſome other place; he 
for his part would take care of his pockets. 
I ſtul continued to Rand in the way, having 
ſcarcely ſtrength to walk further, when another 
ſoon addreſſed me in the ſame manner. When 
he ſaw the ſame tokens of calamity, he conſider- 


ed that I might be obtained at a cheap rate, and 


therefore quickly made overtures, which I 
had no longer firmneſs to reject. By this man 
I was maintained. four months in penurious 
wickedneſs, and then abandoned to my former 


condition, from which 1. was ae 855 ano- 


ther ee 


ger by wickedneſs ; without any 


In this abiect ſtate 1 have nope paſſed four 
years, the drudge of extortion, and the ſport 
of drunkenneſs ; ſometimes the property of one 
man, and ſometimes the common prey of acci- 
dental lewdneſs; at orie time-tricked up for 
ſafe by the miſtreſs of a brothel, at another 
begging in the ſtreets to be relieved from hun- 


day but of finding ſome whom folly or exceſs 


| may expoſe to my allurements, and without 
per's; but when it was known to my miſtreſs 


any reflections at night, but ſuch as guilt and 
terror impreſs upon me. 

If thoſe who paſs their days in n plenty and ſe. 
curity could viſit for an hour the diſmal | 
cles to which the proſtitute retires from her' Ke. 
turnal excurſions, and ſee the wretehes that he 
crowded together, mad with int | 
ghaſtly with famine, nauſeous with filth, * : 
noiſome with diſeaſe ; it would not be eaſy for 
any degree of abhorrence to harden them againſt 
compaſſion, or to repreſs the deſire which they 


muſt immediately feel to reſcue” ſuch n ; 


of human beings from a ſtate fo dreadful; 
It is ſaid that in France they annually evacu- 
ate their ſtreets, and ſhip their Proftitutes and 
vagabonds to their colonies. + If the women that 
infeſt this city had the ſame opportunity of ei · 
caping from their miſeries, I believe very lit- 
tle force would be neceſſary; for who among 


them can dread any change? Many of us in- 
deed are wholly: unqualified for any -but® the 


moſt ſervile employments, and thoſe perhaps 


vould require the care of a magiſtrate to hinder 


them from following the ſame practices in ano- 
ther country; but others are only precluded by 
infamy from reformation, and would gladly be 


delivered on any terms from the neceffity of 
guilt and the tyranny of chance. No place but 
a populous city can afford 


opportunities for open 
proſtitution, and where the eye of juſtice can 


attend to individuals, thoſe who cannot be made 
good may be reſtrained from miſchief, For my 
part, I ſhould exult at the privilege of baniſh- 


ment, and think myſelf happy in any region that | : 


ſhould reſtore me once again to honeſty and pau 
| 5 4 Am, Sir, &. 
|  Mio844A, 
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in the 


, _ volent gazers at his eminence. 
than others that which all purſue with the 
ſame ardour, and to which all imagine them 
ſielves entitled, will for ever be a crime. 
thoſe who ſtarted with us in the race of life 
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3 She rogare ſales gualis ſim, Prise, Een 2 
Si fam locuplet; fimque refente potens. 
Quemquam poſſe putas mores narrare futuros x 


Dic _ fi fas tu leo, qualis eris. 


Priſeus, you e often aſt'd me bow T d live, 
Shou'd fate at once both wealth and honour give. 


MART. 


What foul bis future conduct can foreſee ? 


Tell me what ſort of lion you wou'd be. 


\TOTHING has * WK ige del, 
than that a change of fortune cauſes a 
change of manners; and that it is difficult to 
coniecture, from the conduct of him whom we 
ſee im a low condition, how he would act if 
wealth and power were put into his hands. 
But it is generally agreed, that few men are 
made better by affluence or exaltation ; and that 
the powers of the mind, when they are unbuund 
and expanded by the fun-ſhine of felicity, more 


_ © frequently luxuriate into follies than bloſſom 


into goodneſs. 


Many obſervations have W to eſtabliſh 
this opinion, and it is not likely ſoon to become 


obſolete, for want of new occaſions to revive it. 


The greater part of mankind are corrupt in 
every condition, and differ in high and in low 

ſtations, only as they have more or fewer op- 
portunities of gratifying their defires, or as 
they are more or leſs reſtrained by human cen- 
ſures. Many vitiate their principles in the ac- 
quiſition of riches ; and who can wonder that 


what is gained by, fraud and extortion is en- 


joyed with tyranny and exceſs? 
Vet I am willing to believe that the depra- 


vation of the mind by external advantages, 


though certainly not uncommon, yet approach- 
es not ſo nearly to univerſality, as ſome have 
5 e in the bitterneſs of reſentment, or heat 
of declamation. f 
Whoever riſes above thoſe wh once 1 
themtelves with equality, will have many male- 


To gain ſooner 


When 


F. Lewis. 


* 


leave us ſo far behind, that we have little hope 


to overtake them, we revenge our diſappoint- 
ment by remarks, on the arts of ſupplantation 
by which they gained the advantage, or on the 
folly and arrogance with which they poſſeſs it. 
Of them whoſe riſe we could not hinder, we ſo- 
lace ourſelves by prognoſticating the fall. 


It is impoſſible for human purity not to be- 


tray to an eye, thus ſharpened by malignity, 
ſome ſtains which lay concealed and unregarde 
while none thought it their intereſt to diſcover 
them; nor can the moſt circumipe& attention, 
or ſteady rectitude, eſcape blame from cenſors, 


who have no inclination to approve. Riches 
therefore perhaps do not fo often produce crimes. 


as incite acculers. oe 
The common charge and thoſe wks riſe 
above their original condition, is that of pride. 


Tt is certain that ſucceſs naturally confirms us 
in a favourable opinion of our own abilities. 


a Oo 
carce any man 1s willing to allot to accident, 


| friendſhip, and a thouſand cauſes, which con- 
cur in every event with human contrivance or 


interpoſition, the part which they may juſtly 
claim in his advancement. We rate ourſelves by 


our fortune rather than our virtues, and exorbi- 


tant claims are quickly produced by imaginary 
merit. But captiouſneſs and jealouſy are like- 
wile eaſily offended, and to him who gudioully 
looks for an affront, every mode of behaviour 
will ſupply i it; freedom will be rudeneſs, and 
reſerve ſullenneſs; mirth will be . negligence, 
and ſeriouſneſs formality : when he is received 


with ceremony, diſtance and reſpec are incul- 


cated; if he is treated with familiarity, he 
concludes himſelf inſulted by condeſcenſions. 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that as all ſud- 
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den changes are 8 a quick tranſition 


from poverty to abundance can ſeldom be made 
with ſafety. He that has long lived within 


ſight of pleaſures which he could not reach, 


will need more than common moderation, not 


to loſe his reaſon in unbounded riot, when they 
are firſt put into his-power. 


Every poſſe don is endeared by novelty; ; every 


gratification is exaggerated by defire. It is 


difficult not. to eſtimate 'what is lately gained 


above its real value; it is impoſſible not to an- 
nex greater happineſs to that condition from 


which we are unwillingly excluded, than nature 


has qualified us to obtain. For this reaſon, the 


remote inheritor of an unexpected fortune may 
be generally diſtinguiſhed: from thofe who are 


enriched in the common courſe of lineal de- 
tent, by his greater haſte to enjoy his wealth, 
by the finery of his dreſs, the pomp of his 


equipage, the ſplendor of his nee and the 
level with the reſt of mankind, we are remind- 
A thouſand things: -which famülbrtt) diſcovers l | 
and reproaches of enemies; but men who ſtand 
ſeire the imagination. A Virginian king, when 

the Europeans had fixed a lock on his door, was 


luxury of his table. 


to be of little value, have power fora time to 


ſo delighted to find his ſubjects admitted or ex- 


cluded with ſuch facility, that it was from 


morning to evening his whole employment to 
turn the key. 
keys have been longer in uſe, are inclined to 
laugh at the American amuſement; yet I 


doubt whether this paper will have a ſingle 


reader that may not apply the ſtory to himſelf, 
and recolle& ſome hours of his life in which he 


has been equally a ets by the we 


charms of trifling novelty. 


dome indulgence is due to im whom a hop- 


py gale of fortune has ſuddenly tranſported i in- 


to new regions, where unaccuſtomed luſtre daz- 


zles his eyes, and untaſted delicacies folicit his 
appteite. Let him not be conſidered as loſt in 


hopeleſs" degenerdey, though“ he for a while 
forgets the regard due to others, to indulge the 


contemplation of humſelf, and in the extrava- 


gance of his firſt raptures expects that his eye 
ſhould. regulate the motions of all that approach 


him, and his opinion be received as deciſve and 
His intoxication will give way to 


oraculous. 
tine; the madneſs of joy will fume impercept- 
oo » $3 I, | 1 7 
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We, among whom locks and 


ibly away; the ſenſe of his infuſficiency will 

Noon return; he will remember that the co-ope- 

ration of others is neceſſary to his happineſs, 

and learn to conciliate their regards by recipro- 

cal beneficence. * | 
There is, at leaſt, one confderation which 3 

ought to alleviate our cenſures of the powerful 1 

and rich. To imagine them chargeable with - 

all the guilt and folly of their own actions, is 


to be very little acquainted with the world. | | _.. a 
Pe Þ abſolu pournir vous ignores Þ werd, _ 
Et du lacke flateur la voix enchantereſſe. * = 1 


Thou haſt not known the giddy whirls of fate, 
Nor ſery ile flatteries which enchant the great. 


_ Miſs A. W. 


He Gi can 45 ET 1 or harm, inne 
find many whom ambition or cowardice will 
ſuffer to be ſincere. While we live upon the 


wee 


ed of our duty by the admonitions of friends, 


in the higheſt ranks of ſociety, ſeldom hear of 
their faults ; if by any accident an opprobrious ; 


clamour reaches their ears, flattery is always 0 


at hand to pour in her opiates, to Jui convic- 
tion, and obtund remorſe. L 
Favour is ſeldom gained but by e to 9 
vice. Virtue can ſtand without aiſiſtance, and f 
conſiders herſelf as very little obliged by coun- 
tenance and approbation: but vice, ſpiritleſe 
and timorous, ſeeks the ſhelter of crowds, and 
ſupport of confederacy. The ſycophant, there - 15 
fore, neglects the good qualities of his patron, 
and employs all his art on bis weakneſſes and 
follies, regales his reigning N or nn 
his prevalent deſi res.. zo] 
Virtue is ſufficiently difficult with nyc Clipe 


v Req Sw 
8 2 


cumſtances, but the difficulty is increaſed when 


reproof and advice are frighted away. In 
common life, reaſon and conſcience have only :: 
the appetites and paſſions to encounter; but in 
higher ſtations they muſt oppoſe artifice and 
adulation. He, therefore, that yields to ſuch 


temptations, cannot give thoſe who: look upon 
his miſcarriage much reaſon for e 
lince few can juſtly preſume that from the ſame 
ſnare they ſhould have Wu mee to N e 
2 D ws 7 Hor HORN Shs e. 
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dos ne, quo ferat ever Hon. 


8 any. ation or. poſture; long continued, 

will. diſtort and disfigure the limbs; ſo 

the mind likewiſe. is crippled and contracted by 
perpetual application to the ſame ſet of ideas. 


It is eaſy to gueſs the trade of an artizan by his 
knees, his fingers, or his ſhoulders. and there 


are few among men of the more liberal profeſ- 


ſions, whoſe minds do not carry the brand of. 
their calling, or whoſe converſation does not 
quickly diſcover to what claſs of the communi- 


ty they belong. 


Theſe ide bave been of. great rule in 


the general hoſtility which every part of man- 
"kind exerciſes againſt, the reſt, to furniſh inſults. 


and farcaſms. Every art has its diale& un- 
couth and ungrateful to all whom cuſtom has 
not reconciled to its ſound, and which therefore 


becomes ridiculous by a ſlight e eee | 


or-unnecellary- repetition. - - 


The. general reproach with: Which ignorance 


revenges the ſuperciliouſneſs of learning, is 
that of pedantry; a cenſure which every man 


incurs, who has at any time the misfortune to 
talk to thoſe who cannot underſtand him, and 


by which the modeſt and timorous are ſome 


times frighted from the diſplay of their acquiſi · 


tions, and the exertion of their powers. 


The name of a pedant is ſo formidable to 
young men when they firſt ſally. from their col- 
leges, and is ſo liberally ſcattered by thoſe who 
mean to boaſt their elegance of education, eaſi- 

neſs of manners, and knowledge of the world, 
| thatit ſeems to require particular conſideration; 
ſince, perhaps, if it were once underſtood, ma- 
ny a heart might be freed from painful appre- 
henſions, and _ a tongue delivered from: re- 


ſtraint. 


Pedantry is the unſeaſoruble eee of . 
It may be diſcovered either in the 


learning. 


choice of a ſubject, or in the manner of treat- 


ing it. He is undoubtedly guilty of pedantry 
who, when he has made himſelf maſter of ſome 


abſtruſe and uncultivated part of knowledge, 


— 


Noro ſay, where virtue flops, as vice bogins ? 


obtrudes his 8 and diſdbrecies upon 
thoſe whom he believes unable to judge of his 


proficiency, and from whom, as he cannot fear 


contradiction, he cannot properly expect ap. 


plauſe. 
To this error the * is ſometimes betry⸗ 


ed by the natural recurrence of the mind to its 


common employment, by the pleaſure which 
every man receives from the recollection of 
pleaſing images, and the defire of dwelling up- 
on topicks on which he knows himſelf able to 
ſpeak with juſtneſs. But becauſe we are ſel- 
dom ſo far prejudiced in favour of each other, 


as to ſearch out for palliations, this failure of 
politeneſs is imputed always to vanity; and the 
harmleſs collegiate, who perhaps intended en- 
tertainment and inſtruction, or at worſt only 


ſpoke without ſufficient reflection upon the cha- 


racter of his hearers, is cenſured as arrogant or 
oyerbearing, and eager to extend his reriown, in 
contempt of the convenience of ſoviet; and the 


laws of converſation. . 
All diſcourſe of which wha cannot partake, 


is not only an irk ſome uſurpation of the time 


devoted to pleaſũre and entertainment, but, 


what never fails to excite very keen reſentment, 
an inſolent aſſertion of ſuperiority, and a tri- 


umph over leſs enli ghtened underſtandings. 
The pedant is, therefore, not only heard with 


wearineſs, but malignity ; and thoſe who con- 
ceive themſelves inſulted by his knowledge, ne- 


ver fail to tell with OP have r 


it was exerted. | 

To avoid this dangerous i e ſcholars 
ſometinies diveſt themſelves with too much haſte 
of their academical formality, and in their en- 
deavours to accommodate their not ions and 
their ſtyle to common conceptions, talk rather 
of any thing than of that which they upder- 


ſtand, and ſink into infipidity of ſentiment and 


meanneſs of expreſſion. 


There prevails among men of Jotters an opi- 


nion, that all appearance of ſcience i is particu- 
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larly hateful to women; and that therefore, 


whoever deſires to be tt received in female aſ- ; 


ſemblies, muſt qualify himſelf by a total rejec- 
tion of all that is ſerious, rational, or impor- 
tant; muſt conſider argument or criticiſm as 


perpetually interdicted; and devote all his at- 


tention to trifles, and all his N to com- 
pliment. 


Students often form their notions of the pre- | 


ſent generation from the writings of the paſt, 
and are not very early informed of thoſe changes 
which the gradual diffuſion of knowledge, or 
the ſudden. caprice of faſhion, produces in the 
world. Whatever might be the ſtate of female 
literature in the laſt century, there is now no 
longer any danger left the ſcholar ſhould want: 
an adequate audience at the tea- table; and 


whoever thinks it neceſſary to regulate his con- 


verſation by antiquated rules, will be rather 
deſpiſed for his Wy than en for his 8975 
liteneſs. 

To talk intentionally; in a manner vow the 
comprehenſion of thoſe whom we. addreſs, is 
unqueſtionable pedantry ; but ſurely complaiſ- 
ance requires, that no man ſhould, without 
proof, conclude his company incapable of fol- 
lowing him to the higheſt elevation of his fan- 


cy, or the utmoſt extent of his knowledge. It 
is always ſafer to err in favour of others than 


of ourſelves, and therefore we ſeldom hazard 


much by endeavouring to excel. 


It ought at leaſt to be the care of learning, 
when ſhe quits her exaltation, to deſcend with 
dignity. ' Nothing is more deſpicable than the 
airineſs and jocularity of a man bred to ſevere: 
ſcience, and ſolitary meditation. To trifle 
agreeably is a ſecret which ſchools cannot im- 
part; that gay negligence and vivacious levity, 


* 1 


which charm down finial wherever they's ap- 
pear, are never attainable by him ho, having 
ſpent his firſt years among the duſt of -Iibraries, 
enters late into the gay world with / an unpliant | 
Attention and eſtabliſhed habits. 
It is obſerved in the paſtegyrick on Fabricius 
the mechaniſt, that, though forced by public 
employments into mingled converſation, he 
never loſt the modeſty and ſeriouſneſs of the con- 
vent, nor drew ridicule upon himſelf by an af- 
fected imitation of faſhionable life. To the 
ſame praiſe every man devoted to learning 
ought to aſpire, If he attempts the ſofter arts 
of pleaſing, and endeavours to learn the — 
ful bow and the familiar embrace; tlie inſinua 
ing accent and the general ſmile, he will : 
the reſpe& due to the character of leaeniripy 
without arriving at the envied honour of whe 
any thing with elegance and facility; 
Theophraſtus was diſcovered not to been 
tive of Athens, by ſo ſtrict an adherence to thi 
Attic dialect, as-ſtiewed'that he had learned i# 
not by cuſtom, but by rule. & man not early 
formed to habitual elegance; betrays in Ree 
manner the effects of his / education, hy an un- 
neceſſary anxiety of behaviour It is 'as:pollis 
ble to become pedantick by fear of pedantrysi ar 
to be troubleſome by ill-timed-civility:- There 
is no kind of impertinence more juſtly cenſur= 
able, than his who is always labouring to level 
thoughts to-intelle&ts higher than his on z 
who apologizes for every word which his own. 
narrowneſs' of converſe 'inclines- him to think 
unuſual; keeps the exuberance of his faculties 
under viſible reſtraint is ſolieitous to antici⸗ 
pate enquiries by needleſs explanations; and 
endeavours to ſſiade his- own abilities, leſt NN | 


00 


eyes ſhould be dazzled with their luſtre. 
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Fanum habit in cornu, Tonge fuge, dummods rifum os hes HY 1 


7 Excutiat ibi, non fic cuiquam parcet amico. 


non. 


onder he $506 Zi aviid that furious beaſt: 
lie may have his jeſt, he never cares | 
5 4a W xpence 3 nor * nur patron F 88 
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*H E laws. of ſocial 1 requite, 
that every man ſhould endeavour to aſſiſt 
others by his experience. He that has at laſt eſ- 


caped into port from the fluctuations of chance, 
and the guſts of oppoſition, ought to make ſome 


improvement in the chart of life, by marking 
the rocks on which he has been daſhed, and the 
ſhallows where he has been ſtranded; * 25 
The error into which I was betrayed, when 
er. firſt gave me up to my own direction, is 
very frequently incident to the quick, the 


whoſe ardour hurries them into precipitate exe- 


| eution of their deſigns, and imprudent decla- 


ration of their opinions; who ſeldom count the 
coſt of plea ure, or examine the diſtant conſe- 
quences of any proſpect that nen them with 
immediate gratification. | 

{I came forth into the crowded ut with 
the uſual juvenile ambition, and deſired nothing 
beyond the title of a wit. Money I conſidered 
as below my care; for I ſaw- ſuch multitudes 
grow rich aden underſtanding, that I could 


not forbear to look on wealth as an acquiſition 


eaſy to induſtry directed by genius, and there- 
fore threw it aſide as a ſecondary convenience, 
to be procured when my principal wiſh ſhould 


be ſatisfied, and the claim to intellectual excel- 


lence univerſally acknowledged. 

With this view I regulated my behaviour in 
public, and exerciſed my meditations in ſoli- 
My life was divided between the care of 
providing topicks for the entertainment of my 
company, and that of collecting company wor- 


thy to be entertained; for I ſoon found, that 
wit, like every other power, has its boundar- 


' Francrs, N 
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of others to receive impreſſions z and that as 


ſome bodies, indiſſoluble by heat, can ſet the 
furnace and crucible at' defiance, there are 


minds upon which the rays of fancy may be , 


pointed without effect, and which no fire of 
ſentiment can agitate or exalt. | 

It was, however, not long before L fitted my- 
ſelf with a ſet of companions who knew how 
to laugh, and to whom no other recommenda. 


tion was neceſſary than the power of ſtriking 


out a jeſt. Among thoſe I fixed my refidence, 
and for a time enjoyed the felicity of diſturbing 
the neighbours every night with the obſtreper- 
ous applauſe which my ſallies forced from the 
audience. 


were circulated by my admirers, every day 
brought new ſolicitations for ien into our 
ſociety. 

To ſupport: this . ee fund of eint 
I frequented every place of concourſe, cultivat- 


ed the acquaintance of all the faſhionable race, 


and paſſed the day in a continual ſucceſſion of 
viſits, in which I collected a treaſure of plea- 
ſantry for the expences of the evening. Whats 
ever error of conduct I could diſcayer, what- 
ever weakneſs was betrayed by confidence, 
whatever lapſe was ſuffered by neglect, all was 
drawn together for the diverſion of my wild 
companions, who, when they had been taught 


the art of ridicule, never failed to fignalize 


themſelves by a zealous imitation, and filled 


the town on the enſuing day with ſcandal and | 


vexation, with merriment and tha 15 ä 
I can ſcarcely believe, ollect my 


own practice, that I could have been fo far de- 


luded with petty praiſe, as to divulge the ſecrets 
-of _ and to n the levities of frank. 


The reputation of our club every. 
day increaſed, and as my flights and. remarks . 
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nels ; F to waylay the'walks of the cautious „ and 


ſurprize the ſecurity of the thoughtleſs, Yet 


it is certain, ti at for many years I heard no- 

thing with any other curioſity than after ſome 

failure that might furniſh out a jeſt. - 
My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate 


malignity, or intereſted inſidiouſneſs. I had 


no other purpoſe than to heighten the pleaſure « of 


laughter by communication, nor ever raiſed any 


pecuniary advantage from the calamities of 


others, I led weakneſs and negligence into 


difficulties, only that I might divert mylelf 


with their perplexities and diſtreſſes; and vio- 


lated every law of friendſhip, with no other 


hope than that of gaining the e of 


ſmartneſs and waggery. : 
I would not be underſtood to charge my ar 


with any crimes of the atrocious or deſtructive 


ind. I never betrayed an heir to gameſters, 


or a girl to debauchees; never intercepted the 


kindneſs of a patron, or ſported away the re- 


putation of innocence. My delight was only 


in petty miſchief and momentary. vexations, 
and my acuteneſs was employed not upon fraud 
and oppreſſion which it had been meritorious to 
detect, but upon harmleſs i ignorance or abſurd. 
ity, prejudice or miſtake, 

This enquiry I purſued with fo much dili- 


gence and ſagacity, that I was able to relate, 
of every man I knew, ſome blunder or miſcar- 
rage; to betray the moſt circumſpe& of my 


friends into follies, by a judicious flattery of his 
predominant paſſion ; or expoſe him to con- 
tempt, by placing him in circumſtances which 
put his prejudices into action, brought to view 
his natural defects, or drew the attention of the 
company on his airs of affectation. 

The power had been poſſeſſed in vain if it 


had never been exerted; and it was not my 
cuſtom to let any arts of . remain un- 


employed. My impatience of applauſe br ought 
me always early to the place of entertainment; 


and I ſeldom failed to lay a ſcheme with the 


ſmall knot that firſt gathered round me, by 


which ſome of thoſe whom we expected might 


be made ſubſervient to our ſport. Every man 
has ſome fayourite topick of converſation, on 
which by a fergned ſeriouſneſs of attention, he 
may be drawn to expatiate without end, 

n man has ſome babitual contortion of bo- 


/ wy . 


mirth revive at oy e 


dy, or eſtabliſhed mode of n which 
never fails to raiſe mirth if it be pointed out to 
notice. By promotions of theſe particularities 
I ſecured our pleaſantry. Our companion en- 
tered with his uſual gaiety, and began to par- 
take of our noiſy cheerfulneſs, when the con- 
verſation was imperceptibly diverted to a ſub - 
jet which preſſed upon his tender part, and ex- 
torted the expected ſhrug, the cuſtomary ex- 


clamation, or the predicted remark. A general 
clamour of joy then burſt from all that were 


admitted to the ſtratagem. Our mirth was 
often" increaſed by the triumph of him that oe- 
caſioned it; for as we do not haſtily form con- 
cluſions ae ourſelves, ſeldom any one ſuſ- 
pected, that he had * us otherwiſe 
than by his wit. 

You will hear, 1 RIES with very little 
ſurprize, that by this conduct I had in a ſhort 
time united mankind againſt me, and that every 
tongue was diligent in prevention or rev 
I ſoon perceived myſelf regarded with malevo- 
lence or diſtruſt, but wondered what had been 
diſcovered in me either terrible or hateful, * 
had invaded no man's property; J had rivalled 
no man's claims; nor had ever engaged in any 
of thoſe attemps which provoke the jealouſy of 


ambition, or the rage of faction. I had lived 


but to laugh and make others laugh ; and be- 
lieved that I was lovedþy all who careſſed, and 
favoured by all who «applauded me. I never 
imagined, that he, who, in the mirth of a 
no&urnal revel, concurred in ridiculing his 
friend, would conſider, in a cooler hour, that 
the ſame trick might be played againſt himſelf 3 


Lor that, even where there is no ſenſe of danger, 


the natural pr ide of human nature riſes againſt 


him, who by general cenſures lays claim 4 
general {uperiority. | 


I was convinced, by a total deſertion, of the | 
impropriety of my conduct; every man avoids 


ed, and cautioned others to avoid me. Where= _ 


ever I came, I found filence and dejection, 
coldneſs and terror. No one would yenture to 
ſpeak, leſt he ſhould lay himſelf open to unfa- _ 
vourable repreſentations ; 3 the cenpany, how. 
eyer numerous, dropped off at my entrance up- 
on various pretences; and if I retired to avoid - 
the ſhame of being left, I heard confidence 2 | 


* 
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i>EFehofe:whom I had thus offended, could have 
— themſelves with repaying one inſult 
for another, and kept up the war only by a re- 
ciprocation of farcaſms, they might have per- 
haps vexed, but would never much have hurt 
me; for no man heartily hates him at whom he 
can laugh. But theſe wounds which they give 
me as they fly, are without cure; this alarm 
0 PE wy ſpread their folicitde to De 
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Rara quippe boni, numero vix ſunt fotidens quot 
E hebarum porta, vel diwvitis ia Nili. 


Good men are ſcarce, the juſt are thinly Rong ; 
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me, excludes me from all friendſhip and * 


all pleaſure: I am condemned to paſs a long 


interval of my life in ſolitude, as a man ſuf. 
pected of infection is refuſed admiſſion into 


cities; and muſt linger in obſcurity, till my 
conduct ſhall convince the world, that I Ty be 


approached without hazard. 
I am, &c. | 
Die euro $ 


„ 


Ney thrive but ill, nor can they laſt when grown. 
And ſhould wwe count them, and our ſtore compile; 


Yet 7 hebes ene, could W more , the Nile. 


TONE of the axioms of dw which 
5 recommend the ancient ſages to venera- 

tion, / ſeem to have required leſs extent of know- 
ledge, or perſpicacity of en than the 
| remark of Bias, that öl TAGoves vate 
© majority are wicked. 

The depravity of mankind is fo eaſily diſ- 
coverable, that nothing but the deſert or the 
cell can exclude it from notice. The know- 
ledge of crimes intrudes uncalled and undeſired. 
They whom their abſtraction from common. oc- 
currences hinders from ſeeing iniquity, will 
quiekly have their attention awakened by fẽel- 
ing it. Even he who ventures not into the 


World, may learn its corruption in his cloſet. _ 


For what are treatiſes of morality, but perſua- 

fives to che practice of duties, för which no ar- 
guments would be neceſſary, but that we are 
continually tempted to violate or neglect them? 
What are all the records of hiſtory, but narra- 
tives of ſucceſſive villanies, of treaſons and 
uſurpations, maſſacres and wars? 

But, perhaps, the excellence of aphoriſms 
conſiſts not ſo much in the expreſſion of ſome 
rare or abſt ſentiment, as in the compre- 
henſion of Gme obvious and uſeful truth in a 
fe words. We frequently fall into error and 
Golly, not becauſe the true principles of action 
are not known, but becauſe, for a time, they 
are not remembered; and' he may therefore be 


8 July numbered among the benefactors of mane 


. CrEECH, 


kind, who contracts the great rules of life in- 
to ſhort ſentences, that may be eaſily im- 


preſſed on the memory, and taught by frequent 


recollection to recur habitually to the mind. 
However thoſe who have paſſed through half 


the life of man may now wonder that any 


ſhould require to be cautioned againſt corrupti- 
on, they will find that they have themſelves 


' purchaſed their convictiõn by many diſappoint- 


ments and vexations, which an earlier know- 
ledge would have ſpared them; and may ſee, 
on every ſide, ſome ug themſelves in 
perplexities, and ſome ſinking! into ruin, by i ig- 
norauce or neglect of the maxim of Bias. 
Every day ſends out, in queſt of pleaſure 
and diſtinction, ſome heir fondled in ignorance, 
and flattered into pride. He comes forth with 


all the confidence of a ſpirit unacquainted with 


ſuperiors , and all the benevolence of a mind 


not yet irritated by oppoſition, alarmed by 


fraud, or embittered by cruelty. He loves all, 
becauſe he imagines himſelf the univerſal fa- 
vourite, Every exchange of falutation pro- 
duces new acquaintance, and every acquaint- 
ance kindles into friendſhip. @_ 

Every ſeaſon brings a new fight of beauties 
hs the world, who have hitherto: heard only 


of their own charms, and imagine chat the 4 


heart feels no paſſion but that of love. They 


are ſoon ſurrounded by admirers whom they 
| xs becauſe w_ cel * ns what is 


— 


Fit: 
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heard with delight. Whoever gazes upon them live. only for 3 unleſs he is taught by 
| is 2 lover ; and whoever forces a ſigh, is pining timely precepts the caution required in common. 


| in detpalt. tranſactions, and ſhewn at a diſtance the pit= 
85 He ſurely is a uſeful monitor who inculcates fals of treachery. " I 
to theſe thoughtleſs ſtrangers, that the majority To youth, therefore, it ſhould he c: 


are wicked ; who informs them, that the train inculcated, that to enter the road of life with- 5 3 
which wealth and beauty draw after them, is out caution or reſerve, in expectation of general A 
lured only by the ſcent of prey ; and that, per- fidelity and juſtice, is to launch op the wide 
« haps, among all thoſe who crowd about them ocean without the inſtruments of ſteerage, and 
with pr ofeſſions and flatteries, there is not one to hope that every wind will be proſperous, and 
who does not hope for ſome opportunity to de- that every coaſt will afford a harbour. 


vour or betray them, to glut, himſelf by their To enumerate the various motives to deceit | 
deſtruction, or to ſhare a N with a and injury, would be to count all the defires 
ſtronger ſavage. ' _ | | that prevail among the ſons of men; 3 ſince 


7 Virtue preſented fngly to the imagination or , there is no ambition however petty, no wiſh 
the reaſon, is ſo well recommended by its own | however abſurd, that by indulgence will not 
graces, and ſo ſtrongly ſupported by argu- be enabled to overpower the influence of virtue. 
ments, that a good man wonders how any can Many there are, who openly and almoſt 

be bad; and they who are ignorant of the force feſſedly regulate all their conduct by their De 


of paſſion and intereſt, who never obſerved the of money; who have no reaſon for action or 


; 


at 6 vor. J. : e „ ů 


n- arts of ſeduction, the contagion of example, forbearance, for compliance or refuſal, than that 
n- the gradual deſcent from one crime to another, © they hope to gain more by one than by the 
nt or the inſenſible depravation of the principles other. Theſe are indeed the meaneſt and etuel. Ws 
by looſe converſation, naturally expect to find eſt of human beings, a race with whom, FM 
alf integrity in every boſom, and n on every With ſome peſtiferous animals, the whole crea- 
ny tongue. tion ſeems to be at war; but who, however de- 
ti- It is indeed maps not to hear from thoſe teſted or ſcorned, long continue to add heap to 
ves who have lived longer, of wrongs and falſe- heap, and when they have reduced one to beg- 
nt- hoods, of violence and circumvention ; but gary, are ſtill permittM-to faſten on another. 
W ſuch narratives are commonly regarded by the Others, yet leſs rationally wicked, paſs their 
ſee, young, the heady, and the confident, as no- lives in miſchief, becauſe they cannot bear the 
in thing more than the murmurs of peeviſhneſs, or light of fucceſs, and mark out every man for 
ig- the dreams of dotage; and notwithſtanding | hatred weſe. fame or fortune oy believe in- 
5 all the documents of hoary wiſdom, we com- © eaſing. . 
ſure monly plunge into the world fearleſs and cre- Many, who have not advanced to theſe de- 
ncez dulous, without any e of danger „ Or. * grees 'of guilty are yet wholly unqualified for 
th apprehenſion of deceit. + 4 friendſhip, and- unable to maintain any conſtWant 
with I have remarked i in 2 ror paper, that cre- or regular courſe of kindneſs. - Happineſs, may Me 
nind dulity! is the common failing of unexperienced | be deſtroyed not only by union with the man 4 
1 by virtue; and that he who is ſpontaneouſly ſuſ- who is apparently the ſlave of intereſt, but with. - 2 
all, picious, may be juſtly charged with radical him whom a wild opinion of the dignity of per- i 
| fa- corruption; for if he has not known the pre- ſeverance, in whatever cauſe, diſpoſes to purſue | 
pro- valence of diſhoneſty by information, nor had every injury with unwearied and perpetual re- = 
aint- time to obſerve it with his own eyes, whence ſentment ; with him whole vanity inclines him 3 
5 can he take his enſures of Tet but earl to conſider every man as a rival in gery preten» | I 
ties bimſti f? 4, ſton; with him whoſe airy negligence puts his 1 
only They who beſt Aer to eſcape the ſnares TY friend's affairs or ſecrets in continual hazard, . 
t the 4 ifice, are moſt likely to be entangled. He and who thinks his forgetfulneſs of others ex- | 9 
They hat endeavours to live for the good of others, cuſed by his inattegtion to himſelf z. and with 5 1 
they muſt always de expoſed to the arts of them 5 him whoſe inconſtanty ranges vithout * ſet- I 
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tled rule of choice through varieties of friend- 
ſhip, and who adopts and diſmiſſes favourites 
by the ſudden impulſe of caprice. 

Thus numerous are the dangers to which the 
converſe of mankind expoſes us; and which can 
be avoided only by prudent diſtruſt. He there- 


nours to Bias of Priene, who enabled him 4 
1 


fore that, remembering this ſalutary maxim, 


learns early to withhold his fondneſs from fair 
appearances, will have reaſon to pay ſome ho- 


become wiſe without the coſt of experience. 
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he fuſpendere e. 5 


On me you turn the * 


HE R E are many vexatious accidents and 
uneaſy ſituations which raiſe little com- 


paſſion for the ſufferer, and which no man but 


thoſe whom they immediately diſtreſs can regard 
with ſeriouſneſs. Petty miſchiefs that have no 
influence on futurity, nor extend their effects 

to the reſt of life, are always ſeen with a kind 

of malicious pleaſure. A miſtake or embar- 
raſſment, which for the preſent moment fills the 
face with bluſhes, and the mind with confuſion, 
Will have no other effect upon thoſe who ob- 


ſerve it than that of convulſing them with irre- 


ſiſtible laughter. Some circumſtances of mife- 
ry are ſo powerfully ridiculous, that neither 
kindneſs nor duty can withſtand them; they 
bear down love, intereſt, arid reverence, and 
force the friend, the dependent, or the child, 
to give way to inſtantantous motions of merri- 
ment. 

Among the principal of comick calamities, 
may be reckoned the pain which an author, not 
yet hardened into inſenſibility, feels at the onſet 

of a furious critick, whoſe age, rank, or for- 

| tune, gives him confidence to {peak without re- 

ſerve; who heaps one objection upon another , 

| and obtrudes his remarks, and enforces his cor̃- 
rections, without tenderneſs or awe. 

The author, full of the importance of his 
work,, and anxious for the juſtification of every 
ſyllable, ſtarts and kindles at the ſlighteſt at- 
tack ; the critick, eager to eſtabliſh his ſupe- 

riority, tri ing in every diſcovery of fai- 
lure, and zealous to impreſs the cogency of his 
arguments, purſues him from line to line with- 
out ceſſation or remorſe. The critick, who 
hazards little, proceeds with vehemence, impe- 


= 
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tuoſity, oy bande ; the author, wholo 
quiet and fame, and life and immortality, are 


involved in the controverſy, tries every art of 


ſubterfuge and defence; maintains modeſtly 


what he reſolves never to yield, and yields un. 


willingly what cannot be maintained. The 
critick's purpoſe is to conquer, the author only 


hopes to eſcape; the critick therefore kyits his 


brow, and raiſes his voice, and rejoices when- 
ever he perceives any tokens of pain excited by 


the preſſure of his aſſertions, or the point of his 
farcaſms. The author, whoſe endeavour is at 


once to 'mollify and elude his perſecutor, com- 
poſes his features and ſoftens his accent, breaks 
the force of aſſault by retreat, and aber ſteps 
aſide than flies or advances. 

As it very ſeldom happens that the rage of 
extemporary eriticiſm inflifts fatal or laſting 
wounds, I know not that the laws of benevolence 


entitle this diſtreſs to much ſympathy. The 


diverſion of baiting an author has the ſanction 
of all ages and nations, and is more lawful 
than the ſport of teizing other animals, be- 
cauſe, for the moſt part, he comes voluntarily 
to the ſtake, farnifhl as 1 he imagines, by the 


' patron. powers of literature, with reſiſtleſs 


weapons, and impenetrable armour, with the 
mail of the boar of Erymanth, and the paws 
of the lion of Nemea. 


But the works of genius are ſometimes pro- | 


duced by other motives than vanity; and he 


whom neceſſity or duty enforces to write, is not 
always ſo well ſatisfied with himſelf, as not to 


be diſcouraged by cenſorious-impudence. It 
may therefore be neceſſary to conſider how the) 


whom publication lays open to the inſults « 
WH Fr. . 8 DE” 8 1 9 
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ſuch as tha obſcurity ſecures againſt repeats, | 
extricate themſelves from unexpoRted encoun- 


ters. 


Vida, % man. of conſiderable ſkill in & poli- 


ticks of literature, directs his pupil wholly to 
abandon his defence, and even when he can ir- 


refragably refute all objections, to ſuffer tamely 

the exultations of his antagoniſt. 

This rule may perhaps be juſt, when ee | 

is aſked, and ſeverity ſolicited, becauſe no man 
tells his opinion ſo freely as when he imagines 

4 it received with implicit veneration ; and cri- 


ticks ought never to be conſulted, but while er- 
rors may yet be reCtified or inſipidity ſuppreſſed. 


But when the book has once been diſmiſſed into 
the world, and can be no more retouched, I 


know not whether a very different conduct 
ſhould not be preſcribed, and whether firmneſs 
and ſpirit may not ſometimes be of uſe to over- 
power arrogance and repel brutality. Softneſs, 
diffidence, and moderation, will often be Og 
taken for imbecility and dejection; they lure 
cowardice to the attack by the hopes of eaſy 
victory; and it will ſoon be found that he 
whom every man thinks he can 8 ſhall 
never be at peace. 

The animadverſions of alt TA are com 
monly ſuch as may eaſily provoke the ſedateſt 
writer to ſome, quickneſs of reſentment and aſ- 
perity of reply. A man who by long conſidera- 


tion has familiariſed a ſubject to his own mind, 
carefully ſurveyed the ſeries of his thoughts, 


and planned all the parts of his compoſitidn into 
a regular dependence on each other, will often 
ſtart at the ſiniſtrous interpretations, or abſurd 
remarks, of baſte and ignorance, and wonder 


by what' infatuation they have been led away 
from the obwious ſenſe, and upon what peculiar 


principles of judgment they decide againſt him. 

The eye of the intellect, like that of the bo- 
dy, is not equally perfe& in all, nor equally 
adapted in any to all objects; the end of. eri. 
ticiſm is to ſupply its defects; rules are the in- 
lruments of mental N e may * 
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aſſiſt our faculties when 8 uſed, but pro= 
duce confuſion and | obſcurity by unſkilful ap- 
plication. 

Some ſeem always to read with the microſcope 
of criticiſm, and employ their whole attention 
upon minute elegance, or faults: ſcarcely viſible 


to common obſervation. The diſſonance of a 
ſyllable, the recurrence of the ſame ſound, the 
repetition of a particle, the ſmalleſt deviation 
from propriety, the ſlighteſt defect in conſtruc- 
tion or arrangement, ſwell before their eyes into 
enormities. As they diſcern with great exa&« 
neſs, they comprehend but a narrow compats, 
and know nothing of the juſtneſs of the deſign, 

the general ſpirit of the performance, the arti- 
fice of connection, or the harmony of the parts; 


they never conceive how ſmall a proportion that 


which they are buly in contemplating bears 
to the whole, or how the petty inaccuracies 
with which they are offended, are abſorbed and 
loſt in general excellence. 

Others are furniſhed by criticiſin with a tele- 


ſcope. They ſee with great clearneſs whatever 


is too remote to be diſcovered by the reſt of 
mankind, but are totally blind to all that lies 


immediately before them. They diſcover in 


every paſſage ſome ſecret meaning, ſome artful - 
allegory, or ſome occult imitation which no 
other reader ever ſuſpected; but they have no 


perception of the cogency of arguments, the 


force of pathetick ſentiments, the various co- 
lours of diction, or the flowery embellifhayents 
of fancy; of all that engages the attentiom of - 
others, they are totally inſenſible, while they 
pry into worlds of conjecture, and amuſe es | 


' ſelves with phantoms i in the clouds. 


In criticiſm, as in every other art, we fail 
ſometimes by our weakneſs, but more frequent- 
Iy by our fault. We are ſometimes bewildered 


by ignorance, and ſometimes by prejudice, but | 
we ſeldom deviate far from the right, | 
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Thoſe things which now. fen revalous and ſlight, . 


Will be of | ſerious conſequence to you, 5 
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o THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
HEN I was, at the uſual time, about 
to enter upon the pr ofeſſion to which 
my friends had deſtined me, being ſummoned, 
by the death of my father, into the country, I 
found myſelf maſter of an unexpected ſum of 


money, and of an eſtate, which though not 


large, was, in my opinion, ſufficient to ſup- 
port me in a condition far preferable to the fa- 
tigue, dependance, and. uncertainty, of any 
gainful occupation. I therefore reſolved to 
devote the reſt of my life wholly to curioſity, 
and without any confinement of my excurſions, 
or termination of my views, to wander over the 

_ boundleſs regions of general knowledge. 
This ſcheme of life ſeemed pregnant with in- 
exhauſtible variety, and therefore I could not 
forbear to congratulate myſelf upon the wiſ- 
© vi dom of my choice. I furniſhed a large room 
With all conveniences for ſtudy collected 
books of every kind; quitted every ſcience at 
the firſt perception of diſguſt; returned to it 
again as ſoon as my former ardor happened to 
revive; and having no rival to depreſs me by 
compariſon, nor any critick to alarm me with 
objections, I ſpent day after day in profound 
* tranquillity, with only ſo much complacence in 
my own improvements, as ſerved to excite and 
animate my application. | 


8 
+2 


early to read, and dividing the latter part of the 
day between economy, exerciſe, and reflection. 


But in time I began to find my mind contracted 


and ſtiffened by ſolitude. My eaſe and elegance 
were ſenſibly impaired; I was no longer able 
to accommodate myſelf with readineſs to the 


- accidental current of converſation, my notions 


grew particular and paradoxical, and my phra 


| Whew they . made you once en, 


Thus 1 lived for ſome years with as 
: acquieſcence i in my own plan of conduct, riſing 


Ros co, 


ſeology ue and unfaſhionable; I ſpoke, on 
common occaſions, the Hüäguage of books. 
My quickneſs of apprehenſion, and celerity of 


reply, had entirely deſerted me: when I deliver. 


ed my- opinion, or detailed my knowledge, I 
was bewildered by an unſeaſonable i interrogatc- 
ry, diſconcerted by any ſlight oppoſition, and 
overwhelmed and loſt of q dejection when the 
ſmalleſt advantage was gained againſt me. in 
diſpute. I became deciſive and dogmatical, 
impatient of contradiEtion, perpetually jealous 
of my character, inſolent to ſuch as acknow- 


ledged my ſuperiority, and ſullen and malig. 


nant to all who refuſed to receive my dictates. 
This I foon diſcoveretl to be one * thoſe ! in- 


tellectual Altea which a wiſe man thould make 


haſte to cure. I therefore reſolved for a time 
to ſhut my books, and learn again the art of 
converſation ; to defecate and clear my 1 mind by 
briſker motions, and ſtronger impulſes ; 3. and to 
unite myſelf once more to the living gener ation. 

For this purpoſe I haſted to London, and en- 
treated one of my academical acquaintances to 
introduce me into ſome of the little ſocieties of 


literature which are formed in taverns. and cof. 
He was pleaſed with an opportu- 


fee-houlſes. 
nity of ſhewing me to his fr iends, and ſoon ob- 


tained me admiſſion among a ſelect company of 


curious men, who met once a week to exhilarate 


” their ſtudies, and compare their acquiſitions. 


The eldeſt and moſt venerable of this ſociety 
was Hirſutus, who, after the firſt civilities of 
my recepfion, found means to intr oduce the 
mention of his favourite ſtudies, by a ſevere 
cenſure of thoſe who want the due regard for 
their” native country. He informed me, that 
he had early withdrawn his attention from fo- 
reign trifles, and that ſince he begun to addict 
his mind to ſerious and manly ſtudies, he had 


very carefully amaſſed all the Engliſh books 


' ; : \ 
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that were orinted i in the black Aa This 
ſearch he had purſued ſo diligently, that he was 


able to thew the deficiencies of the beſt cata- 


logues. He had long ſince completed his Cax- 


ton, had three ſheets of Treveris unknown to 


the antiquaries, and wanted to a perfect Pyn- 
ſon but two volumes, of which one was pro- 
miſed him as a legacy by its preſent poſſeſſor, 
and the other he was reſolved to buy, at what- 


ever price, when Quiſquilius' s library ſhould be 


ſold. Hirſutus had no other reaſon for the va- 
luing or ſighting a book, than that it was 
printed in the Roman or the Gothick letter, nor 
any ideas but ſuch as his favourite volumes had 
ſupplied 3 when he was ſerious, he expatiated | 


on the narratives of Johan de Treviſa, and, 


when, he was merr y, regaled us with a ROMs 
tion from the Shippe of Foles.. 
While I was liſtening to this hoary ſtudent, 


Ferratus entered in'a bury, and informed us, 


with the abruptneſs of extaſy, that his ſet of 
halfpence was now complete; he had juſt re- 
ccived, in a handful of change, the piece that 
he had ſo long been ſeeking, and could now de- 
| fy mankind to a his collection vs Engliſh 
copper. 4 
Chartophylax then obſerved how fatally hu- 
man ſagacity was- ſometimes baffled, and how 


oiten the moſt valuable diſcoveries are made by 
He had employed himſelf and his 
emiſſaries ſeyen years at great expence, to per- 


chance. 


fect his ſeries of Gazettes, but had long want - 
« a ſingle paper, which, when he deſpaired of 
obtaining it, was ſent him tapped round a 
parcel of tobacco. 

Cantilenus turned all his thoughts upon old 


ballads, for he conſidered them as the genuine 


records of the national taſte. He offered to 
ew me a copy of The Children in the 
Wood, which he firmly believed to be of the 
firſt edition, and by the help of which the text 
might be freed from ſeveral corruptions, if this 
age of barbarity had any claim to ſuch favours 
from him. 5 
Many were whmitted into this ſociety as in- 
ferior members, becauſe they had collected old 
prints and neglected pamphlets, or poſſeſſed 
gone fragment of antiquity, as the ſeal of an 


letter written in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Every one of theſe virtuoſos looked on all his 
aſſociates as wretches of depraved taſte and nar- 


row notions. Their converſation, was, there- 


fore, fretful and waſpiſh, their behaviour bru- 


tal, their merriment bluntly ſarcaſtick, and 


their ſeriouſneſs gloomy and ſuſpicious. They 
were totally ignorant of all that paſſes, or has 
lately paſſed, in the world; unable to diſcuſs 
any queſtion of religious, political, or milita- 
ry knowledge; equally ſtrangers to ſcience and 
politer learning, and without any wiſn to im- 
prove their minds, or any other pleaſure than 
that of diſplaying rarities, of which they 
would not ſuffer others to make the proper uſe. 

Hirſutus :graciouſly informed me, that the 


2 of their ſociety was limited, but that! 


might ſometimes attend as an auditor. I was 
pleaſed to find myſelf in no danger of an honour 
which I could not have willingly accepted, nor 
gracefully refuſed, and left them without any 
intention of returning; for J ſoon found, that 
the ſuppreſſion of thoſe habits with which I was 


vitiated, requirtd aſſociation with men ny, | 


different from this ſolemn race, 
| ; I am, Sir; &c. 


It i is 83 to feel grief or indignation when : 


any thing, neceſſary or uſeful, is wantonly 
waſted, or negligently deſtroyed; and there- 


fore my correſpondent cannot be blamed for 
looking with uneaſineſs on the waſte of liſe. 
Leiſure and curioſity might ſoon make great ad- 


vances in uſeful knowledge, were they not di- 
verted by minute emulation and laborious tri- 


fles. - It may, however, ſomewhat mollify his 


anger, to reflect, that perhaps none of the aſ- 
ſembly which he deſcribes, was capable of any 
nobler employment, and that he who does h 
beſt, however little, is always to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from him who does nothinge What 


ever buſies the mind without corrupting it, haa 
at Raſt this uſe, that it reſcues the day from - 
idleneſs, and he that is  neveridle willn not win. 


be vicious. | 


£2 397 & 
ancient corporation, the charter of a religious 
houſe, the genealogy of a family ne, ora. 


Vivacurys. 


"ih. 2 FRY 


very frequently wanted, becauſe moſt men, you 


Providence has fixed the limits of ho en- 
joyment by immoveable boundaries, and has ſet 
different gratifications at ſuch a diſtance from 


together. 
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To yield to remedies i is half the cure. 
YTHAGORAS is reported to have re- 


quired from thoſe whom he inſtructed in 


_ philoſophy a probationary ſilence of five years. 


Whether this prohibition of ſpeech extended to 
all the parts of this time, as ſeems generally to 
be ſuppoſed, or was to be obſerved only in the 
ſchool or in the preſence of their maſter, as is 
more probable, it was ſufficient to diſcover the 


pupil's s diſpoſition; ; to try whether he was wil- 


ling to pay the price of learning, or whether he 


' was one of thoſe whoſe ardour was rather vio- 


kent than laſting, and who expected to grow 


wiſe on other terms than thoſe of patience and 


obedience, . 
Many of the bleſſings univerfally defired are 


g — 


they ſhould labour, content themſelves to 


plain, and rather linger in a ſtate ? which they | 


cannot be at reſt, than improve their Conditing 
by vigour and refolution. 


each other, that no art or power can bring them 


being muſt always keep aſunder. 


Of two objects tempting at a diſtance on 
contrary ſides, it is impofſible to approach one 


but by receding from che other; by long delibe- 
tration and dilatory projects they may, be both 
g It is, 
therefore, neceſſary to compare them, and when 


loſt, but can never be both gained. 


we have determined the preference, towithdraw 


- 


our eyes and our thoughts at once from that 
which reaſon-dire&ts us to reject. This is the 


more necofiiry, if that which we are forſaking 


has the power of delighting the ſenſes, or fire- 


ing the fancy. He that once turns aſide to the 


- - allurements of unlawful pleaſure, can have no 


* 


| ſecurity that be full erer regaia the 8 of vir 
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This great law it is the buſineſs of 
every rational being to underſtand, that life may 
not paſs away in an attempt to make contra - 
dictions conſiſtent, to combine oppoſite qualities, 
and to unite things which the nature of their 


SENECA. 


The philoſophick goddeſs of Boethius, ha. 
ving related the ſtory of Orpheus, who, when 


- he had recovered his wife from the dominions of 


death, loſt her again by looking back upon her 
in the confines of · light, concludes with a very 
— and forcible application. Whoever 
« you are that endeavour to elevate your minds 
© to the illuminations of Heaven, confider- 
« yourſelves as repreſented in this fable ; for he 
« that is once ſo far overcome as to turn back 
© his eyes towards the infernal caverns, loſes at 


the firſt ſight all that influctics. which at- 


© traſted him on high. 


Vos hæc fabula reſpicit, 
Quicunque in ſuperum diem 
Mentem ducere queritis. . 
Nam qui Tartareum in ſpecus 
Victus lumina flexerit, 
Quidquod præcipuum trahit, 
Perdit, dum videt inferos. 


It may be obſerved in general, that the tu- 
ture is purchaſed by the preſent. It is not poſ- 


ſible to ſecure diſtant or permanent happineſs 
but by the forbearance of ſome immediate grati- 


fication. This is ſo evidently true with regard 
to the whole of our exiſtence, that all the pre- 
cepts of theology have no other tendency than 

to enforce a life of faith; a .life regulated not 


by our ſenſes but our belief; a life in which 


pleaſures are to be refuſed for fear of inviſible 


puniſhments, and calamities ſometimes to be 


ſought, and always endured, in hope of re- 
wards that ſhall be obtained in another ſtate. 
Even if we take into our view only that par- 
ticle of our duration which is terminated by the 
grave, it will be found that we cannot enjoy one 
part of life beyond the common limitations of 
pleaſure, but by anticipating ſome of the ſatis- 
faction which ſhould exhilarate the following 
years. The heat of youth may ſpread happi- 
neſs into wild luxuriance, but the radical _ 
requiſite to make it perennial is exhauſted, and 


all that can be w_ afterwards is goo 
ſterility. 


ma 
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The reigning error of mankind } is, that we 
are not content with the conditions on which 


the goods of life are granted. No man is in- 


ſenſible of the value of knowledge, the advan- 
tages of health, or the convenience of plenty, 
but every day ſhews us thoſe on whom the con- 
viction is without effect. 

Knowledge is praiſed and deſired by- —_ 
tudes whom her charms could never rouſe from 
the couch of ſloth; whom the fainteſt invitati- 


on of pleaſure draws away from their ſtudies ; 


to whom any other method of wearing out the 
day is moreeligible than the uſe of books, and 
who are more eaſily engaged by any converſati- 
on, than ſuch as may rectify their notions or 
enlarge their comprehenſion, 
Every man that has felt pain, knows how 
little all other comforts can gladden him to 


whom health is denied. Yet who is there does 


not ſometimes hazard it for the enjeyment of an 
hour? All aſſemblies of jollity, all places of 


public entertainment, exhibit examples of 


ſtrength waſting in riot, and beauty withering 
in irregularity z nor is it eaſy to enter a houſe 


in which part of the family is not groaning in 


repentance of paſt intemperance, and part ad- 


mitting diſeaſe by . or ſoliciting it 


by luxury. 

There is no pleafure which men of every age 
and ſe& have more generally agreed to mention 
with contempt, - than the gratifications of the 
palate; an entertainment ſo far removed from 
intellectual happineſs, that ſcarcely the moſt 
ſhameleſs of the ſenſyal herd have dared to de- 


fend it: yet even, to this, the loweſt of our de- 


lights, to this, though neither quick nor laſt- 


* je 


The whole i is put in motion by the wiſh 
for riches, and the dread of poverty. Who, 
then, would not imagine that ſuch conduct as 
will inevitably deſtroy what all are thus labaur- 
ing to acquire, muſt generally be avoided ? That 
he who ſpends more than he receives, muft in 
time become indigent, cannot be doubted ; but 
how evident ſoeyer this conſequence may ap- 
pear, the ſpendthrift moves in the whirl of 
pleaſure with too much rapidity to keep it be- 
fore his eyes, and, in the intoxication of gaiety, 
grows every day poorer without any ſuch ſenſe 
of approaching ruin as is s ſufficient to wake him 
into caution. 1 

Many complaints are made of Fe miſery of 
life; and indeed it muſt be confeſſed that we are | 
ſubje& to calamities by which the good and 
bad, the diligent and ſlothful, the vigilant and 


| heedleſs, are equally afflifed. But urely; 


though ſome indulgence may be allowed. to 
groans extorted by inevitable miſery, no man 
has 4 right to repiné at evils which, againſt 
warning, againſt experience, he deliberately 
and leiſurely brings upon his own. head; or to 
conſider himſelf as debarred from happineſs by 
ſuch obſtacles as reſolution may ade * \ 
dexterity may put aſide. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their ack 
tion, have wanted not the power but the will 
to obtain a better ſtate. They have never con- 
templated the difference between good and evil 
ſufficiently to quicken averſion, or invigorate 
deſire; they have indulged a drowſy thought, + 
leſſneſs or giddy levity; have committed the 
balance of choice to the management of ca- 


price; and when they have long accuſtomed _ 
ing, is health with all its activity and ſpright- 


themſelves to receive all that chance offered 


lineſs daily ſacrificed; and for this are half the them, without examination, lament at N _ 


miſeries endured which urge impatience to call 
on death, 


they find- themſelves e 4 
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Perpetuo nil Pulmanem aw ſelebat. 
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| Fan his ſpleen, and ſhake | 
His 8 and Y OE” till he felt them ale. 


AVERY manz fays Tully, vo two ae 
raters; one which he partakes with all 
mankind, and by which he is diſtinguiſhed from 


= 
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14 * another which Abdi 
him from the reſt of his own ſpecies, and im- 
prefſes on him a manner and temper peculiar to 


400 A 
| himſelf; this chin character, if it be not 
repugnant to the laws of general humanity,- it 
is always his buſineſs to cultivate and preſerve. 

Every hour furniſhes ſome confirmation of 

K Tully' s precept. It ſeldom happens, that an 
aſſembly of pleaſure is ſo happily ſelected, but 
that ſome one finds admiſſion, with whom the reſt 
are deſervedly offended; and it will appear, on 


a cloſe inſpection, that ſcarce any man becomes 
- eminently diſagreeable but by a departure from 


his real character, and an attempt at ſomething 
for which nature or education have left him un- 
_ qualified. 


Ignorance or dulneſs Ks indeed. no power of 


affordinng delight, but they never give diſguſt 


except when they aſſume the dignity of know- 


ledge, or ape the ſprightlineſs of wit. Awk- 
wardneſs and inelegance have none of thoſe at- 
tractions by which eaſe and politeneſs take poſ- 


feſſion of the heart; but Tidicule and cenſure 


ſeldom riſe bank” them, unleſs they appear 


aſſociated with that confidence which belongs 


only to long acquaintance with the modes of 
- life, and to conſciouſneſs of unfailing propriety 
of behaviour. Deformity itſelf is regarded 
with tenderneſs rather than averfion, when it 


does not attempt to deceive the ſight by dreſs 
and decoration, and to ſeize upon fictitious 


claims the prerogatives of beauty. 


He that ſtands to contemplate the crowds 


that fill the ſtreets of a populous city, will ſee 
many paſſengers whoſe air and motion it will be 
difficult to behold without contempt and lau gh 
ter; but if he examines what are the appear- 
ances that thus powerfully excite his riſibility, 
he will find among them neither poverty nor diſ- 
eaſe, nor any involuntary or painful defect. 
The diſpoſition to deriſion and inſult is awaken- 
ed by the ſoftneſs of foppery, the ſwell of in- 
. game the livelineſs of levity, or the ſolemnity 


grandeur, by the ſprightly trip, the ſtately 


ormal ſtrut, and the lofty mien; by 


—_ intended to catch the eye, and by looks 
_ elaborately formed as evidences of importance. 


It has, I think, been ſometimes urged i in fa- : 
vour of affect ation, that it is only a miſtake of 


the meahs to a good end, and that the intenti- 
on withwhich it is practiſed is always to pleaſe. 


( babitual charakter have really proceeded from 


* 


public Puit and . of others, | 
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hitherto been ſufficiently ungrateful, ſince no 
return but ſcorn has yet been made to the moſt 
difficult of all enterprizes, a conteſt / with na- 


ture; nor has any pity been ſhown to the fa. 


tigues of labour which never ſucceeded, and the 
uneaſineſs. of e by which e Was 
concealed. : 

It ſeems therefore to be e by the 
general ſuffrage of mankind, that he who decks 
himſelf in adſcititious qualities rather purpoſes 
to command applauſe than impart pleaſure; and 
he is therefore treated as a man who by an un- 
reaſonable ambition uſurps the place in ſociety 
to which he has no right. Praiſe is ſeldom 
paid with willingneſs even to inconteſtible me- 
rit, and it can be no wonder that he who calls 


for it without deſert i is 80 with whiverſal 


indignation. 

Affectation ty 8 thoſe ex- 
cellencies which are placed at the greateſt diſ. 
tance from poſſibility of attainment. We are 


. conſcious of our own deſects, and eagerly en- 
deavour to ſupply them by artificial excellence; 
nor would ſuch efforts be wholly without ex- 


cuſe, were they not excited by ornamental tri- 
fles, which he that thus anxiouſly ſtruggles for 
the reputation of poſſeſſing them would not 
have been knovm to want, had not his induſtry 
quickened obſervation, - 


Gelaſimus paſſed the firſt part of kis life in 


academical privacy and rural retirement, with- 


out any other converſation than that of ſcho 


lars, grave, ſtudious, ank abſtracted as him- 


ſelf. He cultivated the mathematical ſciences 


with indefatigable diligence, diſcovered many 


uſeful ies diſcuſſed with great accuracy 


thereſiftance of fluids, and though his priority 


was not generally acknowledged, was the firſt 


who fully explained all the properties "of the 


catenarian curve. 
Learning, when it riſes "I jeminence, will be 


obſerved in time, whatever miſts may happen 


to ſurround it. Gelaſimus, in his forty-ninth 
year, was diſtinguiſhed by thoſe who have the 
rewards of knowledge in their hands, and call- 


ed out to diſplay his acquiſitions for the honour 
| of his country, and add dignity by his pre- 
If all attempts to innovate the conftitutional or | 


ſence to philoſophical aſſemblies. As he did 


. Amy and oy” unfitneſs _ common n affairs, he 


. 


the world has 


ſation. 


: litance v was no longer neceſſary. 
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felt no reluctance to obey the invitation, and 
what he did not feel he had yet too much ho- 
neſty to feign. He entered into the world as a 


larger and more populous college, where his 
performances would be more public; and bis 
renown farther extended ; and imagined that he 
ſhould find his reputation univerſally prevalent, 
and the influence of AY every where the 
lame. : 

His merit dee him to ſplendid tables 
and elegant acquaintance; but he did not find 
himſelf always qualified to join in the conver- 


many ceremonial perplexities, from which his 
books and diagrams could not extricate him. 
He was ſometimes unluckily engaged in diſ- 
putes with ladies, with whom algebraic axioms 
had no great weight, and faw many whoſe fa- 
vour and eſteem he could not but deſire, to 
whom he was very little recommended by his 


theories of «the tides, or his approximations to 


the quadrature'of the circle. 
Gelaſimus did not want penetration to diſco- 
ver, that no charm was more generally irreſiſti- 
ble than that of eaſy facetiouinels and flowing 
hilarity. He ſaw that diverſion was more fre- 
quently welcome than improvement, that au- 


thority and ſeriouſneſs were rather feared than 


loved, .and that the-grave ſcholar was a kind of 
imperious ally, haſtily difmifſed when his aſ- 
He came-to a 


He was diſtreſſed by civilities, which 
he knew not how to repay, and entangled in 


Aa wit. 
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ſudden reſolution of throwing off thoſe cum- 
brous ornaments of learning, which hindered 


his reception, and commenced a man of wit and 
jocularity. Utterly unacquainted with every. 


topick of merriment, ignorant of the modes 


and follies, the vices and virtues of mankind, 
and unfurniſhed with any ideas but ſuch as Pap- 
pus and Archimedes had given him, he began 
to ſilence all enquiries with a jeſt inftead of a 
ſolution, extended his face with a grin, which 
he miſtook for a ſmile, and in the place of a 
ſcientifick diſcourſe, retailed in a new language, 
formed between the college and the tavern, the 
intelligence of the news-paper. 

' Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacri-. 
ty ; and, therefore, whatever he ſaid or heard, 
he was careful not to fail in that great dyty of 
If he aſked or told the hour of the day, 
if he complained of heat or cold, ſtirred the 
fie, or filled a glaſs, removed his chair, or 
ſnuffed a candle, he always found ſome occaſion 


5 to laugh. The jeſt was indeed a ſecret to all 
but himſelf; but habitual confidence in his 


own diſcernment hindered him from ſuſpecting 

any weakneſs or miſtake.” He wondered that 
his wit was ſo little underſtood, but expected 
that his audience would comprehend it by de- 
grees, and perſiſted all his life to ſhow by groſs 
buffoonery, how little the ſtrongeſt faculties 


can perform W the Iimits of their on 
province. | 
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On life, 01 morals, be thy thoughts employ'd ; 


AUTOMEDON. 


Leave to the ſchools their atoms and their void. 


T is ſomewhere related by Le Clerc, that a 
wealthy trader of good underſtanding, hav- 
ing the common ambition to breed his ſon a 


ſcholar, carried him to an univerſity, reſolving ö 


to uſe his own judgment in the choice of a tu- 

tor. He had been taught, by whatever intelli- 

gence, the neareſt way to the heart of an aca- 

demick, and at his arrival entertained all who 

came about him with ſuch profuſion, that the 

profeſſors were lured. by the _ of his table 
Vol. R 


from their books, and flocked round him with _ 
all the cringes of awkward complaiſance. This + 
eagerneſs anſwered the merchant's purpoſe ; he 
glutted them with delicacies, and ſoftened them 


with careſſes, till he prevailed upon one after 


another to open his boſom, and make a diſco« 


very of his competitions, jealouſies, and re- 


ſentments. Having thus learned each man's 
character, partly from himſelf, and partly from 


bis acqUAinzancei, he reſolved to find ſome 8 


I 
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Other education for his ſon, and went away 


convinced, that a ſcholaſtick life has no other 
tendency than to vitiate the morals, and con- 
tract the underſtanding : nor would he after- 
wards bear with patience the praiſes of the an- 
cient authors, being perſuaded that ſcholars of 
all ages muſt have been the ſame, and that 


| Xenophon and Cicero were profeſſors of ſome 


former univerſity, and therefore mean and ſel- 
fiſh, ignorant and ſervile, like thoſe whom he 
had lately viſited and forſaken. | 
Envy, curioſity, and a ſenſe of the imperfec- 
tion of our preſent ſtate, incline us to eſtimate 


the advantages which are in the poſſcſſion of 


others above their real value. Every one muſt 


have remarked, what powers and prerogatives 


the vulgar imagine to be conferred by learning. 


A man of ſcience is expected to excel the un- 


lettered. and unenlightened even on occaſions 
where literature is of no uſe, and among weak 
minds loſes part of his reverence, by diſcover- 
ing no ſuperiority in thoſe parts. of life in 


which all are unavoidably equal; as when a 


monarch makes a progreſs to the remoter pro- 


vinces, the ruſticks are ſaid ſometimes to won- 


der that they find him of the ſame ſize with 


8 themſelves. 


Theſe demands of Giles and folly can 
never be ſatisfied ; and therefore many of the 
imputations which learning ſuffers from diſap- 


pointed ignorance are without reproach. But 


there are ſome failures to which men of ſtudy 
are peculiarly expoſed. Every condition has 


its diſadvantages. The circle of knowledge is 


too wide for the moſt active. and diligent 1 in- 
telle&, and while ſcience is purſued, other ac- 


- compliſhments are neglected; as a ſmall garri- 


ſon muſt, leave one part of an extenſive fortreſs 
naked, when an alarm calls them to another. 


The learned, however, might generally ſup- 
port their dignity with more ſucceſs, if they 


ſuffered not themſelves to be miſled by the deſire 


of ſuperfluous attainments. Raphael, in re- 


turn to Adam's enquiries into the courſes of the 
ſtars. and the revolutions of heaven, counſels 
him to withdraw his mind from idle ſpeculati - 


ons, and employ his faculties upon nearer and 


more intereſting objects, the ſurvey of his own 
life, the ſubjection of his paſſions, the know- 
ledge of duties which muſt _ be ene 
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and the detection of dangers which muſt daily 
be incurred. 

This angelick counts]. every man 1 letters 
ſhould always have before him. He that de- 
voteg himſelf to ratired ſtudy, naturally ſinks 


from omiſſion to forgetfulneſs of ſocial duties; 


he muſt be therefore ſometimes awakened, and 
recalled to the general condition of mankind, 

I am far from any intention to limit curioſi- 
ty, or confine the labours of learning to arts of 
immediate and neceffary uſe. It is only from 
the various eſſays of exper imental induſtry, and 
the vague excurſions of minds ſent out upon 
diſcovery, that any advancement of knowledge 
can be expected; and though many muſt be diſ- 
appointed in their labours, yet they are not to 
be charged with having ſpent their time in vain; 
their example contributed to inſpire emulation, 
and their miſcarriages taught others the way to 
ſucceſs. 

But the diſtant hope of „ one + Ui uſeſul 
or eminent, ought not to miſlead us too far from 
that ſtudy which is equally requiſite to the great. 


and mean, to the celebrated and obſcure ; the 
art of moderating the deſires, of rep 


Kmag the 
appetites, and of conciliating or Fapning the 
favour of mankind. 

No man can imagine the courſe of .his own 
us or the conduct of the world around him, 
unworthy his attention; yet among the ſons ot 


learning many ſeem to have thought of every 


thing rather than of themſelves, and to have 
obſerved every thing but what paſſes before their 


eyes: many who toil through the intricacy of | 
complicated ſyſtems, are in;uperably embar- 


raſſed with the leaſt perplexity in common af- 
fairs; many who compare the actions, and aſ- 


certain the 3 of ancient heroes, let 


their own days glide away without examination, 
and ſuffer vicious habits to encroach upon their 
minds vithout reſiſtance or detection. 

The moſt frequent reproach of the ſcholaſtick 
race is the want of fortitude, not martial but 


| philoſophick. Men bred in ſhades and ſilence, 


taught to immure themſelves ot ſun et, and ac- 
cuſtomed to no other weapon than ſyllogiſm, 
may be allowed to feel terror at perſonal dan- 
ger, and to be diſconcerted by tumult and 


alarm. But why ſhould he whoſe life is ſpent 
in contemplation, and whoſe buſineſs is only to 
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diſcover truth, be unable to rectify the fallacies 
of imagination, or contend ſucceſsfully againſt 


prejudice and paſſion? To what end has he read 


and meditated, if he gives up his underſtanding 


enſlaved by fear of evils to which only folly or 

vanity can expoſe him ; orelated by advantages 
to which, as they are equally conferred upon 
| the good . nd bad, no real dignity is annexed ? 


f Such, however, is the ſtate of the world, 
a that the moſt obſequious of the ſlaves of pride, 
a the moſt rapturous of the gazers upon wealth, 
9 the moſt officious of the whitperers of great- 
8 neſs, are collected from ſeminaries appropriated 
i to the ſtudy of wiſdom and of virtue, where it 
0 


was intended that appetite ſhould learn to be 
content with little, and that hope ſhould api pire 
only to honours which no human power can give 
or take away. 

The ftudent, when he comes forth into the 
world, "inſtead * congratulating himſelf upon 
his eremption from the errors of thoſe whoſe 
opinions have been formed by accident or cuſ- 
tom, and who live without any certain princi- 
ples of conduct, is commonly in haſte to mingle 
with the multitude, and ſhew his ſprightlineſs 

and ductility by an expeditious compliance with 
faſhions or vices. The firſt ſmile of a man, 
whoſe fortune gives him power to reward his 
dependants, commonly enchants him beyond 
reſiſtance z the glare of equipage, the ſweets of 
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= 
ſoftneſs of habitual afabillty, fill his i imagina- 
tion; and he ſoon ceaſes to have any other wiſh * 
Fg to be well received, or any meaſure of 
right and wrong but the opinion of his patron, ” 
A man flattered and obeyed, learns to exact 
groſſer adulation, and enjoin lower ſubmiſſion. 
Neither our virtues nor vices are all our own. 
If there were no cowardice, there would be 
little inſolence; pride cannot riſe to any great 
degree, but by the concurrence of blandiſhment 
or the ſufferance of tameneſs. The wretch 
who would ſhrink and crouch before one that 
ſhould dart his eyes upon him with the ſpirit of 
natural equality, becomes capricious and ty- 
rannical when he ſees himſelf approached with 
Fl downcaſt look, and bears the ſoft addreſs of 
awe and ſervility. To thole who are willing to 
purchaſe favour by cringes and compliance, is oh 
to be imputed the haughtineſs that leaves no- 
thing to be hoped by firmneſs and integrity. 

If, inſtead of wandering after the merits of 
philoſophy, which fill the world with ſplendour 
for a while, and then ſink and are forgotten, the 
candidates of learning fixed their eyes upon t 
permanent luſtre of moral and religious truth, 
they would find a more cer tain direction to hap- | 
pineſs. A little plauſibility « of diſcourſe, and 
acquaintance with unneceſſafy, ſp <tulations, . is 
dearly purchaſed „ when it excludes thoſe i1 in- 
ſtructions which fortify the heart with, reſolu- 
tion, ande exalt the ſpirit to independence. PO 
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ble. For five.years I proceeded with ſucceſs 
proportionate to cloſe application and untainted 


integrity; was a daring bidder at every ſale; 
always paid my notes before they were due; and 
advanced ſo faſt in commercial reputation, that 


I was proverbially marked out as the model of 
young traders, and every one expected that a 


few years would make me an alderman. 


In this courſe of even proſperity, I was one 


day perſuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. 


The ſum was inconſiderable, part was to be re- 


paid though fortune might fail to favour me, 
and therefore my eſtabliſhed maxims of frugali- | 
ſucceſs, were very coldly received ; I hid my- 


ty did not reſtrain me from ſo trifling an. experi- 


ment. The ticket lay almoſt forgotten till the 


time at which every man's fate was to be deter · 
mined; nor did the affair even then ſeem of any 


importance, till I diſcovered by the public pa- 
pers that the number next to mine had confer- 
red the great prize. 


My heart leaped at the thought of ſuch an 
approach to ſudden riches, which I conſidered 
myſelf, however contrarily to the laws of com- 
putation, as having miſſed by a ſingle chance; 


and I could not forbear to revolve the conſe- 


quences which ſuch a bounteous allotment would 
have produced, if it had happened to me. This 


dream of felicity, by degrees, took poſſeſſion 
of my imagination, The great delight of my 


ſolitary hours was to purchaſe an eſtate, and 


form plantations with money which once might 
have been mine, and I never met my friends but 
I T ſpoiled all their merriment by e com- 


plaints of my ill-luck. | 

At length another lottery was opened, and I 
had now ſo heated my imagination with the 
proſpect of a prize, that I ſhould have preſſed 
among the firſt purchaſers, had not my ardour 


been withheld by deliberation upon the proba- 
bility of ſucceſs from one ticket rather than 


another. I heſitated long between even and 
odd ; conſidered the ſquare and cubick numbers 
Ns gh the lottery ; exam ined all thoſe to 
which good luck had been hitherto annexed; and 
at laſt fixed upon one, which, by ſome Tecret re- 
lation to the events of my life, I thought pre- 


deſtined to make me happy. Delay in great 
affairs is often miſchievous; ; the ticket Was 


ſold, and its. poſſeſſor could not be found. 1 
1 returned to my conjectures, and after many 


; arts of r fixed 182 another 
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chance, but with leſs confidence. Never did 


captive, heir, or lover, feel ſo much vexation 


from the flow pace of time, as I ſuffered be- 


_ tween the purchaſe of my ticket and the diſtri>. 


bution of the prizes. I ſolaced my uneafineſs 
as well as I could, by frequent contemplations 


of approaching happineſs ; when the ſun roſe I 


knew it would ſet, and congratulated myſelf at 
night that I was ſo much nearer to my wiſhes, 
At laſt the day came, my. ticket appeared, and 
rewarded all my care and ſagacity with a War 
cable prize of fifty pounds. 

My friends, who honeſtly rejoiced upon u 


ſelf a fortnight in the e that my chagrin 
might fume away without obſervation, and then 
returning to my an began to liſten to another 


lottery. | % 


With the news af a lottery 4 was ſoon grati- 


fied, and having now found the yanity of con- 
jecture and inefficacy of computation, I reſolv- 


ed to take the prize by violence, and. therefore 
bought forty tickets, not omitting however to 
divide them between the even and odd numbers, 
that I might not miſs the lucky claſs. Many 
concluſions did I form, and many experiments 
did I try to determine from which of thoſe 
tickets I might moſt reaſonably expect riches. 
At laſt, being unable to ſatisfy myſelf by any 
modes of reaſoning, I wrote the numbers upon 
flice, and allotted five hours every day to the a- 


muſement of throwing them in a garret ; and 


examining the event by an exa regiſter, found 
on the evening before the lottery was drawn, 
that one of my numbers had been turned up 
five times more than any of the reſt in three 


hundred and thirty thouſand throws. 


This experiment was fallacious the firſt 
day preſented the hopeful ticket, a deteſtable 


blank. The reſt came out with different for- 
tune, and in concluſion I loſt thirty pounds by 


this great adventur by 

I had now wholly changed the caſt of my 
behaviqur and the conduct of my life. The 
ſhop was for the moſt part abandoned to my 
ſervants ; and if 1 entered it, my thopghts 
were ſo engrofſed by my tickets, that I ſcarcely 
heard or anſwered a queſtion, but conſidered 
every cuſtomer as an intruder upon my medita- 


tions, whom I was in haſte to diſpatch. I miſ- 


took the price of my Pods, committed blun- 
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ders in my bills, forgot to file my receipts, and 
neglected to regulate my books. My acquaint- 
ances by degrees began to fall away; but I 
perceived the decline of my buſineſs with little 
emotion, becauſe whatever deficience there 


night be in my gains I expected the next lotte- | 


ry to ſupply. 
Miſcarriage naturally produces Silas 31 


began now to ſeek aſſiſtance againſt ill luck, by 
an alliance with thoſe that had been more ſuc- 


reſsful. I enquired diligently at what office 
any prize had been fold, that I might purchaſe 


of a propitious vender; ſolicited thoſe who had 


been fortunate in former lotteries, to partake 
with me in my new, tickets; and whenever 1 
met with one that had in any event of his life 


been eminently proſperous, I invited him to 


take a larger ſhare. I had, by this rule of 
conduct, ſo diffuſed my intereſt, that I had a 


fourth part of fifteen tickets, an eighth of for- 


ty, and a ſixteenth of ninety. _ ol 
I waited for the deciſion of my fate with my 
former palpitations, and looked upon the buſi- 
nels of my trade with the uſual negle&. + The 
wheel at laſt was turned, and its revolutions 
brought me a lng ſucceſſion of ſorrows and 
diſappointments. I indeed often partook of a 
ſmall prize, and the loſs of one day was gene- 
rally balanced by the gain of the next; but my 
deſires yet remained unſatisfied, and when one 


of my chances had failed, all my expectation 


was ſuſpended on thoſe which remained yet 


undetermined. At laſt a prize of five thou- 


ſand pounds was proclaimed ; I caught fire at 


the cry, and enquiring the number, found it to 
be one of my own tickets, which I had divided 


among thoſe on whoſe luck I depended, and of 
which I had retained only a ſixteenth part. 

You will eaſily judge with what deteſtation of 
himſelf a man thus intent 9 gain reflected 


poſſeſſion. It was to no purpoſe, that I repre- 
ſented to my mind the impoſſibility of recalling 


the paſt, or the folly of condemning an act 


which only its event, an event which no human 
intelli igence cond foreſee, proved to be wrong. 
The prize which, though put in my hands, had 
been ſuffered to ſlip from me, filled me with an- 
guiſh, and knowing that complaint would only 
expoſe me to ridicule, I gave myſelf up ſilently 
to grief, and wy by __ my appetite and wy 
reſt. - 


viſited by my friends, and among them by 
Eumathes, a clergyman, whoſe piety and learn- 
ing gave him ſuch an aſcendant over me, that I 
could not refuſe to open my heart. There 
© are, ſaid he, few minds ſufficiently firm to 
© be truſted in the hands of chance. Whoever 
finds himſelf inclined to anticipate futurity, 
and exalt poſſibility to certainty, ſhould avoid 
every kind of caſual adventure, fince his grief 
« muſt be always proportionate to his hope. 
© You have long waſted that time which by 2 
proper application would have certainly, 
though moderately, increaſed your fortune, 
in a laborious and anxious purſuit of a ſpecies 
of gain which no labour or anxiety, no art or 
expedient, can. ſecure or promote. You are 


= 

o 

« 

o 

© now fretting away your life in repentance of 
© an act, againſt which repentance can give . | 
* 
« 
« 
6 
o 


caution, but to avoid the occaſion of commit 
ting it. Rouſe from this lazy dream of = 
tuitous riches, which, if obtained, you could 
ſcarcely. have enjoyed, | becauſe they could 
confer no conſciouſneſs of deſert 5 return to 
<* rational and manly induſtry, and conſider the 


© meer gift of luck as below es” oye d 


2 


7 man, 5 5 * | wal 
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vantages without paying the price.at which they 
are offered us. Every man wiſhes to be rich, 
but very few have the powers neceſſary to raiſe 
a ſudden fortune, either by new diſcoveries, or 
by ſuperiority of ſkill, in any neceſſary em- 
ployment; and among lower underſtandings, 
many want the firmneſs and induſtry requiſite 
to regular gain and gradual acquiſitions. 
From the hope of enjoying affluence by me- 
chods more compendious than thoſe of labour, 
and more generally practicable than thoſe of 


genius, proceeds the common inclination to ex- 


periment and hazard, and that willingneſs to 
match all opportunities of growing rich by 
chance, which, when it has once taken poſſeſſi- 
on of the mind, is ſeldom driven out either by 
time or argument, but continues to waſte life 
in perpetual deluſion, and generally ends in 
wretchedneſs and want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and viſion- 
ary proſperity, is by no means peculiar to the 


purchaſers of tickets; there are multitudes 


whoſe life is nothing but a continual lottery ; 
who are always within a few months of plenty 
and happineſs; and how often ſoever they are 
mocked with blanks, expe& a price from the 
next adventure. | 

Among the moſt reſolute and ardent of the 
votaries of chance may be numbered the mor- 
tals whoſe hope is to raiſe themſelves by a weal- 
thy match; who lay out all their induſtry on the 
aſſiduities of -courtſhip, and ſleep and wake with 
no other ideas than of e, eee 
üg. and rivals. 

One of the moſt indefatigable of this claſs, i is 
my old friend Leviculus, whom I have never 
known for thirty years without ſome matrimo- 
nial project of advantage. Leviculus was bred 
under a merchant, and by the graces of his per- 
ſon, the iprightlineſs of his prattle, and the 
neatneſs of his dreſs, ſo much enamoured his 


maſter's ſecond daughter, a girl of ſixteen, that 
ſhe declared her reſolution to have no other huſ- 


band, Her father, after having chidden her 


for undutifulneſs, conſented to the match, not 


much to the ſatisfaction of Leviculus, who was 


ſufficiently elated with his conqueſt to think. 
himſelf entitled to a larger fortune. He was * 


however, ſoon rid of his perplexity, for his 
miſtreſs died before their marriage. 
He was now ſo well friafiod with his own 
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accomplithments, that he determined to com. 


mence fortune-hunter ; and when his. appren 


-ticeſhip expired, inſtead of beginning, as waz 
expected, to walk the exchange with a face of 
importance, or aſſociating himſelf with thoſe 


who were moſt eminent for their knowledge of 
the ſtocks, he at once threw off the ſolemnity of 


the counting. houſe, equipped himſelf with a 


modiſh wig, liſtened to wits in coffee-houſes, 
paſſed his evenings behind the ſcenes in the the. 


atres, learned the names of the beauties of qua- 
lity, hummed the laſt ſtanzas of faſhionable 
ſongs, talked with familiarity of high play, 


boaſted of his atchievements upon drawers and 
coachmen, was often brought to his logings 


at midnight in a chair, told with negligence 


and jocularity of bilking a taylor, and now 
and then let fly a ſhrewd jeſt at a ſober citizen. 
Thus furniſhed with irreſiſtible artillery, he 


turned his batteries upon the female world, and 
in the firſt warmth or ſelf approbation, props. 


ſed no leſs than the poſſeſſion of riches and 
beauty united. He therefore paid his civilities 
to Flavilla, the only daughter. 6f a wealthy 


thopkeeper, who not being accuſtomed to amc- 


rous blandiſhments, or reſpe&tul addreſſes, was 
delighted with the novelty of love, and caſily 
fuffered him to conduct her to the play, and to 
meet her where ſhe viſited. * Leviculus did not 
doubt but her father, however offended by a 
clandeſtine marriage, would ſoon be reconciled 
by the tears of his daughter, and the merit of 


his ſon-in law, and was in haſte to conclude 


the affair. But the lady liked' better to be 
courted than married, and kept him three years 
in uncertainty and attendance. At laſt ſhe fell 

in love with a young enſign at a ball; and, hav- 
ing danced with him all night, married him in 


the morning. 


Leviculus, to 1 . ridienle of his com- 

panions, took a journey to a ſmall eſtate 1 in the 
country, where, after his uſual enquiries con- 

cerning the nymphs in the neighbourhood, he 
found it proper to fall in love with Altilia, a 

maiden lady, twenty years older than himſelf, 
for whoſe favour fifteen nephews and nieces 
were in perpetual, contention. They hovered 
round her with -ſuch jealous officiouſneſs, as 
ſearcely left a moment vacant for a lover. Le- 
viculus, nevertheleſs, diſcovered his paſſion in 
a letter, and Altilia could not withſtand tis 
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pleafure of hearing vows and ſighs. and 8 


2 ries and proteſtations. She admitted his viſits, 
88 enjoyed, . for five years, the happineſs of keep- 
TY ing all her expectants in perpetual] alarms, and 
1 amuſed herſelf with the various ſtratagems 
oe which were practiſed to diſengage her affections. 
8 Sometimes ſhe was adviſed with great earneſt- 
Fa neſs to travel for her health, and ſometimes in- 
; : treated to keep her brother's houſe. Many ſto- 
Ii ries were ſpread to the diſadvantage of Levicu- 
he. las, by which ſhe commonly ſeemed affected for 
150 a time, but took care ſoon afterwards to exprels 
me her conv iction of their falſehood. But being at 
ay, laſt ſatiated with this ludicrous tyranny, the 
oy told her lover, when he preſſed for the reward of 
250 his ſervices, that ſhe was very ſenſible of his 
N merit, but was reſolved not to impoveriſn an 
y_ ancient family. 
cop He then returned to the town, ard ſoon aiter 
b his arrival became acquainted with Latronia, a | 
| _ lady diſtinguiſhed by the elegance of her equi- 
4 page, and the regularity of her conduct. Her 
ws wealth was evident in her magnificence, and 
ow ker prudence in her economy, and therefore Le- 
r yiculus,, who had fearcely confidence to ſolicit 
2005 her favour, readily acquitted fortune of her for- 
aner debts, when he found himſelf diſtinguiſhed 
ny by ber with ſuch marks of preference as a wo- 
ks man of modeſty is allowed to give. He now 
11 grew bolder, and ventured to breathe out his N 
by : impatience before her. . She heard him without 
80 8 reſentment, in time permitted him to hope for 
80 Appineg and at laſt fixed the nuptial day, 
me Wh vithout any diſtruſtful reſerve of pin- money, or 
4 ” ſordid ſtipulations for jointure, and ſettlements. 
Hy Leviculus was triumphing on the eve of mar- 
We ſ | riage, when he heard on the ſtairs the voice of 
_ Latronia's maid, whom frequent bribes had ſe- 
ml cured in his ſervice. She ſoon burſt into his 
5 room, and told him that ſhe could not ſuffer 
= him to be longer deceived ; that her miſtreſs was 
. pending the laſt payment of her fortune, 
* end was only, e in her expence by the 
11 . credit of his eſtate. Leviculus ſhuddered to ſee 
g or him{elf fo near a 3 and found that he 
58 , was indebted for his eſcape to the reſentment. of 
er the mald, ' who, having afſiſted Latronia to gain 
* de conqueſt, quarrelled with her at laſt ou | 
* tie plunder, | 
ion in 
nd the 


next morning without an introductor. 


# 


| Leviculus was now hopeleſs __ Aiſconſolate, 5 
till one Sunday he ſaw a lady in the Mall, whom 
her dreſs declared a widow, and whom, by the 
jolting prance of her gait, and the broad re- 
ſplendence of her countenance, he gueſſed to 
have latety buried ſome proſperous citizen. He 2 
followed her home, and found her to be no leſs +} 
than the reli& of Prune the grocer, who hay- 1 
ing no children, had bequeathed to her all his 
debts and dues, and his eſtates real and perſon- 
al. No formality was neceſſary in addreſſing 7 
Madam Prune, and therefore Leviculus went © 
His de- 
claration was received with a loud laugh; ſhe 
then collected her countenance, wondered at his. 
impudence, aſked if he knew to whom he was 
talking, then ſhewed him the door, and again 
laughed to find him confuſed. Leviculus diſ- 
covered that this coarſeneſs was. nothing. more 
than the coquetry of Cornhill, and next day re- 
turned to the attack, He ſoon grew familiar to 
her dialect, and in a few weeks heard, without 
any emotion, hints of gay clothes with empty 
pockets ; concurred in many ſage remarks» on 
the regard due to the people of property; and 
agreed with her in deteſtation of the ladies at 
the other end of the town, who pinched their 
bellies to buy fine laces, and then eee to 
laugh at the city. 

He ſometimes preſumed to mention wems gez 9 
but was Always anſwered with a ſlap, a hoot, 3 
and a flounce. At laſt he began to. preſs her 
cloſer, and thought himſelf more favourablxß, . 
received; but going one morning, with a reſo- 
lution to trifle no longer, he found her gone to 
church with a young journeyman from the 
neighbouring ſhop, of whom: ſhe. had become 
enamoured at her window. 

In theſe, and a thouſand . * K 
tures, has Leviculus ſpent his time, till he is.. 

now grown grey with age, fatigue, and diſap- 
pointment. He begins at laſt to find that ſuc-. 
ceſs is not to be expected, and being unfit for 
any employment, that might improve his for-— 
tune, and unfurniſhed with any arts that might 
amuſe his leiſure, is condemned to wear out. a- 
taſteleſs life in narratives which. few will. , 
= re which none vin . of 
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Nulla fides regni ſociis, omniſque poteflas 


Impatiens conſortis erat. 


LUCAN. 


No faith of partnerſhip dominion owns 3 = 
Still diſcord bovers o'er divided thrones. 


H E hoſtility e exerciſed between 


one man and another, is cauſed by the 


deſire of many for that which only few can poſ- 


ſcſs. Every man would be rich, powerful and 


famous; yet fame, power, and riches, are only 
the names of relative conditions, which imply 


the obſcurity, dependance, and poverty -of 


greater numbers. 
This univerſal and inceſſant des pro- 
duces injury and malice by two motives, intereſt 
and envy; the proſpect of adding to our poſ- 


ſeſſions what we can take from others, and the 


hope of alleviating the ſenſe of our diſparity by 
leſſening others, though we gain nothing to 
ourſelves, 

of theſe two malignant and deſtructive pow- 


ers, it ſeems probable at the firſt view, that in- 


tereſt has the ſtrongeſt and moſt extenſive influ- 
ence. It is eaſy to conceive that opportunities 
to ſeize what has been long wanted, may excite 
defires almoſt irreſiſtible; but ſurely the ſame 
eagerneſs cannot be kindled by an accidental 
power of deſtroying that which gives happineſs 
to another, It muſt bemore natural to rob for 
gain, than to ravage only for miſchief, 

Yet I am inclined to. believe, that the great 
law of mutual benevolence is oftener violated 
by envy than by intereſt, and that moſt of the 
miſery which the defamation of blameleſs acti- 
ons, or the obſtruction of honeſt endeavours, 
brings upon the world, is inflicted by men that 
propoſe no advantage to themſelves but the ſa- 


tis faction of poiſoning the banquet which they 
cannot taſte, and blaſting the harveſt which 25 


have no right to reap. 
Intereſt can diffuſe itſelf but to a narrow 


| compaſs. The number is never large of thoſe 


who can hope to fill the poſts of degraded pow- 
er, catch the fragments of ſhattered fortune, or 
| ſucceed to the honours of depreciated beauty. 
But the empire of envy has no limits, as it re- 


quires, to its influence, very little help from 


may diſcover and refiſt his enemies. 


external circumſtances. 3 may always be 
produced by idleneſs and pride, and in 1 what 
place will they not be found ? 5 
Intereſt requires ſome qualities not vniverkat. 
ly beſtowed. The ruin of another will pro- 
duce no profit to him who has not diſcernment 
to mark his advantage, courage to ſeize, and 
activity to purſue it; but the cold malignity of 
envy may be exerted in a torpid and quieſcent 
ſtate, amidſt the gloom of ſtupidity, in the co- 
verts of cowardice. He that falls by the at- 
tacks of intereſt, is torn by hungry tigers ; he 
He that 
periſhes in the ambuſhes of envy, is deſtroyed 
by unknown and inviſible aſſailants, and dies 
like a man ſuffocated by a poiſonous vapour, 


without eulen of his danger, or a | 


of conteſt. 
Intereſt is ſeldom purſued but at ſome hazard, 
He that hopes to gain much, has commonly 


ſomething to loſe, and when he ventures to at. 


tack ſuperiority, if he fails to conquer, is irre- 
coverably cruſhed. But envy may act without 
expence or danger. To ſpread ſufpicion, to 
invent calumnies, to propagate ſcandal, re- 
quires neither labour nor courage. It is eaſy 
for the author of a lie, however malignant, to 
eſcape detection, and infamy needs 7 little 
induſtry to aſſiſt its circulation. 

Envy is almoſt the only vice which is practi- 
cable at all times, and in every place; the only 
paſſion which can never lie quiet for want of ir- 
ritation : its effects therefore are every where 


diſcoverable, and its domes e to * 


dreaded. 
It is impoſſible to mention a name which any 
advantageous diſtinction has made eminent, but 


ſome latent animoſity will burſt out. The 
wealthy trader, however he may abſtract him- 
ſelf from public affairs, will never want thoſe 


who hint, with Shylock, that ſhips are but 
boards. The _— adorned only with the 


cr inc 
tions 


1 
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ad graces of \ innocence and modeſty, 
provokes, whenever ſhe appears, -4- thouſand 
murmurs of detraction. The genius, even 
when he endeavours only to entertain or in- 
ſtruct, yet ſuffers perſecution from innumerable 
criticks, whoſe acrimony is excited merely by 
the pain of ſeeing others pleaſed, and of hear- 
ing applauſes which another enjoys. ; 


« 40 
gains as ub as he oak away, and may im- 
prove his own condition in the fame 3 


as he impairs another's; but he that blaſts a 


flouriſhing reputation, muſt be content with a 


fmall dividend of additional fame, ſo ſmall as 
can afford very little conſolation to balance the | 
guilt by which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto'avoided that dangerous and 


s The frequency of envy makes it ſo familiar, empirical morality, which cures one vice by 
it that it eſcapes our notice; nor do we often re means of another. But enyy is ſo baſe and de- 
| fle& upon its turpitude or malignity, till we teſtable, ſo vile in its original, and ſo pernici - 

J. happen to feel its influence. When he that has ous in its effects, that the predominance, of al» 
Iv given no provocation to malice, but by at- moſt any other quality is to be preferred. It i 

4 tempting to excel, finds himſelf purſued by one of thoſe lawlefs enemies of ſociety, .Agail 

be” multitudes whom he never ſaw, with all the which poiſened arrows may honeſtly be eds 
of implacability of perſonal reſentment ; when he Let it therefore be canftantly remembered, that 
5 perceives clamour and malice let looſe upon him whoever envies another confeſſes his ſuperiority, 
. as a public enemy, and incited by every ftrata- and let thoſe be reformed by their pride who 


gem of defamation; when he hears the mis for- 
tunes of his family, or the follies of his youth, 
expoſed to the world; and every failure of con- 
duct, or defect of nature, aggravated and ridi- 
culed; he then learns to abhor thoſe artifices at 
which he only laughed before, and diſcovers. 
how much the happineſs of life would be ad- 
vanced by the eradication of envy from the hu- 
man heart. 

Enyy is, Fir a ſtubborn. ang of as 


lolophy. There are, however, conſiderations, 
which if carefully implanted and diligently 
propagated, might in time overpower and re- 
preſs its fince no one can nurſe it for the ſake of 
pleaſure, as its effects are nee nei, 
and perturbation. | 

It is above all other 1 vices inconſiſtent with 
the character of a ſocial being, becauſe it ſa- 
crifices truth and kindneſs to very weak tempta- 
tions, He that plunders. a, wealthy neighbour 


him- 0 e e ee eee 
thoſe be for in ly e eee 
e but . „ „ ti e ee 
t h the : fe Po 


mind, and ſeldom yields to the culture of phi- 


have loft their virtue. - 


It is no icht aggravation of che injuries 
which envy incites, that they are committed x- 
gainſt thoſe who have given no. intentional pro · 
vocation ; and that the ſufferer is often marked 
out for r an not becauſe he has failed in any 
duty, but becauſe he has dared to do more * 
was required. 


Almoſt every other crime is profile by the 


help. of ſome quality which might have pro- 


duced eſteem or love, if it had been well em. 
ployed; but envy is mere unmixed and 


genuine 
evil; it purſues a hateful end by deſpicable 


means, and. deſires not ſo much. its, own happi- 
neſs as another's .miſery. To avoid deyravity 
like this, it is not neceſſary that any one ſhauld 
aſpire to heroiſm or ſanctity, but only that he . 
ſhould reſolve not to quit the rank which nature 


aſſigns him, and wiſh to rait tbe . : 


of a human being. 


W. 


7 
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Permittes ipfis expendere e quid 3 
Conveniat lin rebuſque fit utile noftris. | . 


— hy Sr to the poww'rs jk j 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. 25 


writing, has its advantages and incon- 
veniences, though not mingled in the fame pro- 
portions. The writer of eſſays eſcapes many 

embarraſſments to which a large work would 
have expoſed him; he ſeldom haraſſes his reaſon 
with long trains of conſequences, dims his eyes 
with the peruſal of antiquated volumes, or 

burthens his memory with great accumulations 
of preparatory knowledge. A careleſs glance 
upon a favourite author, or tranſient ſurvey of 
the varieties of life, is ſufficient to ſupply the 
- firſt hint or ſeminal idea, which, enlar ged by 
the gradual accretion of matter ſtored in the 
mind, is by the warmth of fancy eaſily ex- 
panded into flowers, and ſometimes ripened . 
to fruit. 


The moſt frequent difficulty by which is | 


authors of theſe petty compoſitions are diftrel. 
ſed, ariſes from the perpetual demand of novel- 
ty and change. The compiler of a ſyſtem of 
ſcience lays. his invention at reſt, and employs 


only his judgment, the faculty exerted with 


leaſt fatigue. Even the relator of feigned ad- 
ventures, when once the principal characters 
are eſtabliſned, and the great events regularly 
connected, finds incidents and epiſodes crowd- 
| Ag upon his mind; every change opens new 


views, and the latter part of the ſtory grows 


without labour out of the former. But he that 
attempts to entertain his reader with uncon- 


nected pieces, finds the irkſomeneſs of his taſk 


rather increaſed than leſſened by every producti- 

on. The day calls afreſh upon him for a new 

Foc topick, and he is again obliged to chooſe, 
. without any principle to regulate his choice. 


It is indeed true, that there is ſeldom any 


neceſſity of looking far, or inquiring long for a 
proper ſubject. Every diverſity of art dr na- 
ture, every 28 8 or calamity, every 


A* every ſcheme of nie, ſo every form of 


; Views, « 


ſelves by defi 
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domeſtick pain or gratification, every ſally of 
caprice, blunder of abſurdity, or ſtratagem of 


affectation, may ſupply matter to him whole 
only rule is to avoid uniformity. But it often 


happens, that the Judgment is diſtracted with 


boundleſs multiplicity, the imagination ranges 
from one deſign to another, and the hours paſs 
imperceptibly away, till the compoſition can be 


no longer delayed, and neceffity enforces the 


uſe of thoſe thoughts which then happen to be 
at hand. The mind, rejoicing” at deliverance 


on any terms from perplexity and ſuſpence, ap- 
plies 1 herſelf” vigorouſly to the work before her, 
collects embelliſhments and illuſtrations, and 
ſometimes finiſhes, with great elegance and 
happineſs, what in a ftate ad caſe _ teifure 
ſhe never had begun. | 

It is not commonly erte, ho dich 


even of actions conſidered as particularly ſub- 


ject to choice, i is to be attributed to accident, or 


ſome cauſe out of our own power, by whatever 


name it be diſtinguiſhed. To cloſe tedious de- 
liberations with haſty reſolves, and after long 


conſultations with reaſon to refer the queſtion 
to caprice, is by no means pecuhar to the eſ- 


ſayiſt. Let him that peruſes this paper review 
the ſeries of his life, and inquire how he was 
placed in his preſer-* condition. He will find, 
that of the good or ill which he has experienced, 
4 great part came unexpected; without any viſi- 
ble gradations of approach; that every event 


has been influenced by cauſes acting without his 


intervention; and that whenever he pretended 
to the prerogative of foreſight, he was mortifi- 
ed with new convittion of the ſhortneſs of his 


The buſy, the dens, the eee 
and the adventyrous, may be ſaid to throw them- 
into the arms of fortune, and 


voluntarily to quit the power of governing 
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hemfelves; they engage in a enn of life in 
which little can be aſcertained by previous mea - 
ſures; nor is it any wonder that their time is 
paſt between elation and e hope and 
diſappointment. 
Some there are who appear to wallk the reud 


of life with more eircumſpection, and make no 
ſtep till they think themſelves ſecure from the 


hazard of a precipice; when neither pleaſure 
nor profit can tempt them from the beaten path; 

who refuſe to-climb leſt, they ſhould fall, or to 
run leſt they ſhould ſtumble, and move ſlowly 
forward without any compliance with thoſe 


paſſions by which the heady and vehement are 


ſeduced and betrayed. 


Yet even the timorous —_—_ of this zu- 


dicious claſs is far from exempting them from 
the dominion of chance, a ſubtle and inſidious 


power, who will intrude upon privacy and em- 
barraſs caution. No courſe of life is ſo pre- 


ſcribed and limited, but that many actions 
muſt reſult from arbitrary election. Every one 
muſt form the general plan of his conduct by 
his own reflections; ; he muſt reſolve whether he 
will endeavour at riches or at content; whether 
he will exerciſe-private or public virtues ; whe- 


ther he will labour for the general benefit of . 


mankind, or contract his enn. to his fa- 
mily and dependants. | 
This queſtion has long 3 che ſchools 


of philoſophy, but remains yet undecided ; and 


what hope is there that a young man, unac- 


quainted with the arguments on either ſide, 


ſhould determine his own OY otherwiſe than 
by chance? 4+ 

When hi has given him a partner of his 
bed, whom he prefers to all. other women, with- 
out any proof of. ſuperior deſert,. chance muſt 
again direct him in the education of his chil- 


dren; for who was ever to convince himſelf by 
arguments, that he had choſen for his ſon that 


mode df inſtruction to which his underſtanding 

was beft adapted; or: by which he Ma moſt 

eaſily be made wiſe or virtuous? | 
Whoever ſhall inquire by Ss . a 


vas determined on theſe important occaſions, 


* 
* 


* 
1 


tf we ; 


Fo 4 | 


will find them fuch as his pride. wilt ſcarcely : 
"ſuffer him to confeſs; ; ſome ſudden ardour of 
defire, fome uncertain glimpſezof advantage, 


_ ſome petty competition, ſome inaccurate con- 
 cluſion, or ſome example implicitly reverenced. 


Such are often the firſt cauſes of our reſolves z 
for it is neceſſary to act, but impoſſible to know 


the conſequences of action, or to diſcuſs all the 


reaſons which offer themſelves on every part to 
inquiſitiveneſs and ſolicitude, | 
Since life itſelf is uncertain, nothing which 
has life for its baſis can boaſt much ſtability. 
Yet this is but.a ſmall part of our perplexity. - 


Me ſet out on a tempeſtuous ſea in queſt of ſome 


port, where we expect to find reſt, but where 
we are not ſure of admiſſion ; we are not only - 
in danger of ſinking in the way, but of being 
miſled by meteors miſtaken for ſtars, of being 
driven from our courſe by the changes of the 
wind, and of loſing it by unſkilful ſteerage; 


yet it ſometimes happens, that croſs winds 
blow us to a ſafer coaſt, that meteors draw } 


aſide from whirlpools, and that negligence 
error contributes to our eſcape frommiſchiefs to 
which a dire& courſe would have expoſed us 
Of thoſe that by precipitate concluſjons involve 


themſelves in calamities without guilt, very few, | 


however they may reproach themſelves, can be 


more ſucceſsful. _ 1 
In this ſtate of univerſal uncertainty, A 9 
a thouſand dangers hover about us, and none 
can tell whether the good that he purſues is not 
evil in diſguiſe, or whether the next ſtep will 
lead him to ſafety or deſtruction, nothing can 
afford any rational tranquillity, but. the convige 
tion that, however we amuſe ourſelves with un ⸗ 


chance, but that the univerſe is under the per- 
petual ſuperintendence of him who created it; 
that our being is in the hands of omnipotent 
goodnels, by whom what appears caſual to us 


is directed for ends ultimately kind and merci- : 


ful; end that nothing can finally hurt him who 


devargnot himſelf from the Divine favour. 3s 
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| \ | At vindicta bonum vita jucundius ipſa, 


Nempe hec indocti. 


Curiſipbus non dicit idem, nec mite Thaletis 
Ingenium, dulcique ſenex vicinus hymetto, 
Qui partem acceptæ fevai inter vincla ciculæ 


Accuſatori nollet dare. 


uippe minuti 


| 70 et infirmi gf animi, * voluptas e 


But O revenge is feet. 


„ 


Thus think the crowd; who, eager to ne 


Take quickly 


fire, and kindle into rage. 


. . Not fo mild Thales nor Chryſitpus thought, 
© 8 þ Nor that good man, who drank the po1ſ"nous draught 

Ai . Nit mind ſerene; and could not wiſh to ſee | 8 8 

| | Hit wile accuſer drink as deep as he : | OR ED 
„„ | Exalted Socrates! divinely brave! ! , 

. . Tnjur'd be fell, and dying he Sh, 
90 noble for revenge ; which ſtill we find 
The weakeſt frailty of a a mind. ; 


O vicious diſpoſitions of the es more 

- obſtinately reſiſt both the counſels of 
philoſophy and the injunctions of religion, than 
thoſe which are complicated with an opinion of 

_ dignity ; and which we cannot diſmiſs without 
leaving in the hands of oppoſition ſome advan- 
tage iniquitouſſy obtained, or ſuffering from 
our own prejudices ſong i 9 of polilia- 
nimity. 

For this reaſon abel any law of our Re- 
deemer is more openly tranſgreſſed, or more in- 
duſtriouſly evaded, than that by which he com- 
mands his followers fo forgive injuries, and 


"Ls 


prohibits, under the ſanction of eternal miſery, . 


q the gratification of the defire which every man 
feels to return pain upon him that inflicts it. 
3 Many who could have / conquered their anger, 
are unable to combat pride, and purſue offences 
to extremity of vengence, leſt they ſhould be 

| Infulted by the triumph of an enemy. 
But certainly no precept could better become 
him, at whoſe birth peace was proclaimed 10 the 
garth. For, what would fo ſoon deſtroy all the 
order of. ſociety, and deform life with violence 
and ravage, as a permiſſion to every one. to 
judge his own cauſe, and to apportion his own 

recompence for imagined injuries ? 

It is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt juſtice 
ziot to favour himſelf too much, in the calmeſt 
- moments -of ſolitary meditation, Every one 
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wiſhes for that diſtinctions for which thoufands 
are wiſhing at the ſame time, in their own opi- 
nion, with. better claims. He that, when 


his reaſon operates in its full force, can thus, 


by the mere prevalence of ſelf-love, prefer him: 
ſelf to his fellow-beings, is very unlikely to 
Judge equitably when his paſſions are agitated 


by a ſenſe of wrong, and his attention. wholly 


engroſſed by pain, intereſt, or danger. Who- 


ever arrogates to himſelf the right of venge | 
ance, ſhows how little he is qualified th decide 


his own claims, ſince he certainly demands what 
he would think unfit to be granted to another. 

Nothing is more apparent than that, how- 
ever injured, or however provoked, ſome muſt 
at laſt be contented to forgive. For it can ne, 


ver be hoped, that he who firſt commits an in- 
: jury, will contentedly acquieſce in the penalty 
required: the ſame haughtineſe of contempt, 
or vehemence of deſire, that prompts: the act of 
injuſtice, will more ſtrongly incite its juſtiſica- 
tion; and reſentment can never ſo exactly ba- 


lance the puniſhment with the fault, but there 
will remain an overplus of yengeance which 
even he who condemns his firſt action will 


think himſelf entitled to retaliate, What then 


can enſue but a continual exacerbation of ha- 
tred, an unextinguiſhable feud, an inceſſant re- 
ciprocation of miſchief, a mutual vigilance tv 
entrap, and eagerneſs to deſtroy ? 
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Since then the imaginary Fight of vengeance 
muſt be at laſt remitted, becauſe it is impoſſible 
to live in perpetual hoftility, and equally im- 
poſſible that, of two enemies, either ſhould firſt 
think himſelf” obliged by juſtice to ſubmiſſion, 


it is ſurely eligible to forgive early. Every 


paſſion is more eafily ſubdued: before it has been 


long accuſtomed to poſſeſſion · of the heart; eve 
ry idea is obliferated with leſs difficulty, as it 


has been more ſlightly impreſſed, and leis fre- 
quently renewed. He who has often brooded 
vver his wrongs, pleaſed himſelf with ſchemes 


of malignity, and glutted his pride with the 
* fancied ſupplications of humbled enmity, will 


not eaſily open his boſom to amity and reconci- 
liation, or indulge the gentle ſentiments of be- 
nevolence and peace. 

It is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is yet lr 


tle to be forgiven. A ſingle injury may be ſoon 


diſmiſſed from the memory; but a long ſucceſ- 
ſion of ill offices by degrees aſſociates itſelf 
with every idea, a long conteſt involves ſo ma- 
ny circumſtances, that every place and ation 


will recal it to the mind, and freſh remembrance 
of vexation muſt ſtill enkingle rage, and irri- 


tate revenge. 5 

A wiſe man will make baſte to forgiye, be- 
eauſe he knows the true value of time, and 
will not ſuffer it to paſs away in unneceſſary 
pain, He that willingly ſuffers the corroſions 
of inveterate hatred, and gives up his days ana 
nights to the gloom of malice, and perturbati- 
ons of ſtratagem, cannot ſurely be ſaid to con- 
ſult his eaſe. Reſentment is an union of ſorrow 
with malignity, a combination of a paiſion 
which all concur to deteſt. The man who re- 
tires to meditate miſchtef, and to exaſperate his 
own rage; whoſe thoughts are employed only 
on means of diſtreſs and contrivances of ruin; 
whoſe mind never pauſes from the remembrance 
of his own ſufferings, but to indulge ſome hope 
of enjoying the calamities of another; may 
juſtly be numbered among the moſt miſcrable of 
human beings, among thoſe who are * guilty 
without reward,. who have neither the gladneſs 
of proſpetity, nor the calm of innocence. 

Whoeyer conſiders the weakneſs both of 
himſelf and others, will not long want perſua- 
ſives to forgiveneſs. We know not to what de- 


gree of — WIN 
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or how much ies guilt; if we were 40 inſpect 
the mind of him that committeil it, would be 


extenuated by miſtake, precipitgnce, or negli- 1 


gence; we cannot be certain how much more 


we feel than was intended to be afflited, 'or - 


emed we inereaſe the miſchief to ourſelves 


dy voluntary aggravations. We may charge 


to deſign the effects of accident; we may think 
the blow violent only becauſe we have made 


ourſelves delicate and tender; we are on every 
ſide in danger of error and uf guilt, which * 


are certain to avoid only by ſpeedy forgiveneſs. 
From this pacifick and harmleſs temper, thus 
propitious to others and ourſelves, to domeſtick 


tranquility and to ſocial happineſs, no man is 


withheld but by pride, by the fear of being 


inſulted by his adverlarys or «deſpiſed by the 


world, 


It may be laid down as an unfailing and 


. univerſal axiom, that all pride is abje& and 7, 


mean, It is always an igyorant, lazy, or 
cowardly acquieſcence i in a falſe appearance of 


excellence, and proceeds not from conſciouſneſs 
of our ee but inſenſibility of our 
wants. 5 
Nothing can be 8 which is not 1 | 
Nothing which reaſon condemns can be ſuitable 

to the dignity of the human mind. To th 


driven by external motives' from the path which 
our own heart approves, to give way to an 
thing but conviction, to ſuffer the 9pm of 


others to rule our choice, or overpower dur fe | 
ſolves," is to ſubmit tamely to the Towelt and 
moſt ignominious flavery,” and' to reſign Np 


right of dixecting our own lives. 

The utmoſt excellence at which hmaritty 45 
arrive, is a conftant and determinate purſuit f 
virtue, without regard to preſent dangers or 


advantage; a continual referenec of « every action 


to the divine will; an habitual appeal to ever- 
laſting juſtice ; and an unvaried elevation of the 


intellectual eye to the reward which perſeve- 


rance only can obtain. But that pride which 


many, who preſume to boaſt of generous ſenti- 
ments, allow to regulate. their meafures, has 
nothing nobler in view than the approbation of © 


men, of beings whoſe ſuperiority we are under 


no obligation to acknowledge, and who, Wien 
we have courted them with'the utmoſt albduity, - 


can confer no valuable or Fee ny 1 * 
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beings who, 8 nds of what they ds mind; whenever he awakes to ſeriouſneſs and . 
not underſtand, or partially determine what reflection, he muſt become deſpicable in his own 1 
they never have examined; and whoſe ſentence eyes, and ſhrink with ſhame from the remem- {j 
is therefore of no weight till it has received the brance of his cowardice and folly. . _— 


ratification.of our own conſcience. 
He that can deſcend to bribe ſuffrages like 


oOf him that hopes to be forgiven, it is in. 
diſpenſably required that he forgive. It is 


| theſe, at the price of his innocence; he that therefore ſuperfluous to urge any other motiy>, L 
aan ſuffer the delight of ſuch acclamations to On this great duty eternity is ſuſpended, and to = 
withhold his attention from the commands of him that refuſes to practiſe it, the throne of 5 
the univerſal Sovereign, has little reaſon to con- mercy is inacceſſible, and the Saviour of the " 

4 — gr of his e We ng e l b bh 53 ; 
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Pone me, figris abi nulla campis . | | | 1 

Arbor æſtiva recreatur aura | fr 

hay | Dulce ridentem Lalagen anabo, | 5 by 5 m 
Dulce louente m. 1 ; w 

Hor. | ni 

Place me wwhere newer ſummer breeze © | to 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 8 N a | be 

Where ever lowering clouds appear, © © | m 

And angry Jode deforms tin inclement hear: . e 4 

Love and the nymph ſhall charm my il, © | A 

| The 192 whe Any Meals and fweetl 5 ſmiles, . | qu 


the happinefs and r of our 62> rg 
| fate, part ariſes from our ſenſations, and 


| —_ from our opinions; part is diſtributed by 

nature, and part is in a great meaſure apporti- 
ened by ourſelves. Poſitive pleaſure we cannot 
always obtain, and politive pain we often cannot 
remove. No man can give to his.own plantati- 
ens the fragrance of the Indian groves z nor 
will any precepts of philoſophy enable him to 
withdraw his attention from wounds or diſeaſes. 
But the negative infelicity which proceeds, not 
from the preſſure of ſufferings, but the abſence 
of enjoyments, will overs yield to the reme- 
dies of reaſon. * 

One of the great arts of eſcaping 8 


4  uneaſineſs, is to free our minds from the habit 


of comparing our condition with that of others 


on whom the bleſſings of life are more boun- 


tifully beſtowed, or with imaginary ſtates of 
delight and ſecurity, perhaps unattainable by 
mortals. Few are placed in a ſituation ſo 
ö gloomy and diſtreſeful, as not to ſee every day 
beings yet more forlorn and miſerable, from 
„6 they may ark to rejoice in their own lot, 


_ this philoſophical. abſtraction. 


ſuffering his imagination, to wander in the vales 


regions, and conſiders the nations to whom a 
great portion of the year is darkneſs, and who 
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jag inconvenience. is "leſs ſuperable by art or 
diligence than the inclemency of climates, and 
therefore none affords. more proper exerciſe for 
A native of 
England, pinched with the froſts of December, 
may leſſen his affection for his own country, by 


of Aſia, and ſport among the woods that are al - 
ways green, and ſtreams that always murmur; 
but if he turns his thoughts towards the polar 


* 


are condemned to paſs weeks and months amidſt 
mountains of ſow, he will ſoon recover his 
tranquftlity, and while he ſtirs his fire, or 


throws his cloak about him, reflect how much a 
he owes ta Providence, that he 1 is not placed, in ; ; 
Greenland or Siberia. * 
The barrenneſs of the —_ 5 ſeverity of ; | 
the ſkies in theſe. dreary countries, are ſuch as F . 
might be expected to conſine the mind wholly to * 
the contemplation of neceſſity and diſtreſs, ſo « 
that the care of eſcaping death from cold and * 


hs ſhould kave no room for thoſe | 
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wh ich, in lands of — ates . conduits 
or diverſify characters; the ſummer ſhould be 
ſpent only 1 in providing for the winter, and the 


winter in longing for the ſummer. 


| Yet learned curioſity is known to have 50 
its way into theſe abodes of poverty and gloom : 
Lapland and Iceland have their hiſtorians, their 


criticks, and their poets; and Love, that ex- 
tends his dominion wherever humanity can be 
found, perhaps exerts the ſame power in the 
Greenlander's hut as in the palaces. of eaſtern 
monarchs. ; 

In one of the "EN caves, to which the fami- 


lies of Greenland retire together, to paſs the 


cold months, and which may be termed their 
villages or cities, a youth and maid, who came 
from different parts of the country, were ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed for their beauty, that they 
were called by the reſt of the inhabitants An- 
ningait and Ajut, from a ſuppoſed reſemblance 
to their anceſtors of the ſame names, Who had 


been transformed of old into the ſun, and. the 


moon. 


Ajut with little emotion, but at laſt, by fre- 
quent interviews, became ſenſible of her charms, 
and firſt made a diſcovery of his affection, by 
inviting her with her parents to a feaſt, where 


| he placed before Ajut the tail of a whale. 


Ajut ſeemed not much delighted by this gallan- 
try; yet, however, from that time, was ob- 
ſerved rarely to appear, but i in a Veſt made of 
the ſkin of a white deer; the uſed frequently 
io renew the black dye upon her hands and fore- 
head, to adorn her ſleeves with coral and ſhells, 


and to braid her hair with great exactneſs. 
The elegance of her dreſs, and the judicious 


diſpoſition of her ornaments, had ſuch an effect 
upon Anningait, that he eould no longer de re- 
ſtrained from a declaration of his love. He 


therefore compoſed a poem in her praiſe, in 


which, among other heroick and tender ſenti- 
ments, he proteſted, that, She was beautiful 
« as the vernal willow, and fragrant as thyme 


© upon the mountains; that her fingers were 


« White as the teeth of the morſe, and her mille 
« grateful as the diſſolution of the ice; that he 
© would purſue her, though ſhe ſhould paſs the 
i ſnowy of the midland cliffs, or ſeek ſhelter in 
* the caves of the eaſtern cannibals; that he 
: vom tear ber from the embraces of the ge. 


5 . 


Anningait for ome t time hone 8 ite of 


TY 


© nius of the rocks, ſnatch her from the paws. : 
c of  Amaroc, and reſcue her frem the ravine | 
« of Hafgufa. He concluded with a wiſh, 
that whoever ſhall attempt to hinder. his uni- 
on with Ajut, might be buried without his 
c bow, and that in the land of ſouls his ſkull 
© might ſerve for no other uſe than to —— 
« drippings of the ſtarry lamps. 
| This ode being univerſally applauded, i it was 
expected that Ajut would ſoon yield to ſuch 
fervour and accompliſhments; but Ajut, witk 
the natural haughtineſs of beauty, expected all 
the forms of courtſhip ; and before ſhe would 
confeſs herſelf conquered, the ſun returned, the 
ice broke, and the ſeaſon of labour called all ts 
their employments. 
Anningait and Ajut for a time s went | 
out in the ſame boat, and divided whatever was 
caught. Anningait, in the fight of his miſ- 
treſs, loſt no opportunity of fignalizing his 
courage; he attacked the ſea · horſes on the ice; 
purſued the ſeals into the water; and leaped 
upon the back of the whale, while he was yet | 
ſtruggling with the remaine of life. Nor was 
his diligence leſs to accumulate all that could be 
neceſſary to make winter comfortable ; he dried 
the roe of filhes, and the fleſh of feats be en- 
trapped deer and foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins | 
to adorn his "bride he feaſted her with eggs 
from ther rocks, , and ſtrewed her t tent \ with  Howers, 
It happened chat a tempeſt drove the fin te a 
Aiſtant part of the coaſt, before Auningait had | 
completed bis ſtore; he therefore entreated 
Ajut, that ſhe would at laſt 87 rant” him "her . 
hand, and accompany | him fo that pelt 25 the 
country, whither he was now ſummone ed k ER 
ceſſity. Ajut thought him not yet entitled 10 | 
ſuch condeſeenſion, but propoſed, as 2 trial of 
his conſtancy, that he ſhould refurn' at the end | 
of ſummer to the cavern where their acquaint- 
ance commenced, and there expe&t® the reward 
of his afnduities. IM O virgin, beautiful as 
« ſun ſhining on the water, conſider,” faid no | 
Kingait, c What thou haſt required. 2 
©eahly may my returf be preeluded by a d. | 
den froſt or unexpected fo ; £ l mut Ne 
. night be paſt without my Ajut. We. live not, 
* "wy fair, in thoſe fabled countries, "which I5- 
. ing ſtrangers ſo wantonily deſcribe; where f 
© whole" year is divided into ſhort days 13 
« nights; where the ſame habitation ſerves for 


** 
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© from year to year, with flocks of tame ani- 


mals grazing in the fields about them; can 


© travel at any time from one place to another, 
«© through ways incloſed with trees, or over walls 
s raiſed upon the inland waters; and direct 
< their courſe through wide countries by the 
© ſight. of green hills or ſcattered buildings. 
Even in ſummer, we have no means of croſſ- 
ing the mountains, whoſe ſnows are never diſ- 
| * ſolved; 5 nor can remove to any diſtant re- 


Non illum 10 pofſunt 


ETD e . Non fe Frigoribus mediis Hebrumquę bibamus, © 
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_ +fummer ant winter ; where they raiſe houſes 
' © im rows above the ground, dwell together 


© dence, but in our boats RE the bays, 
© Conſider, Ajut; a few ſummer-days, and a 
C few winter-nights, and the life. of man 18 at 
< an end. Night is the time of eaſe and feſti. 
c vity, of revels and gaiety; but what will be 
© the flaming lamp, the delicious ſeal, or the 
« ſoft oil, without the ſmile of Ajur!* 
The eloquence of Anningait was vain ; the 


. maid continued inexorable, - and they rf 


with ardent. promiſes to meet again before the 
night of winter. 
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Air hs 36002 2013 0; Omnia wincit amor. 


pales not PE his hevd 8 


vino = 


Vu! the" beneath the Thratiawclime ave freeze, , 
Or the mild bliſs of temperate ſkies forego, 
a in mid winter AER IgO Gy ſnow —— 


NNO A T, however diſcompoſe by 
the dilatory coyneſs of Ajut, was yet re- 


| lied, to omit no tokens of. amorous reſpe& ; 


und therefore preſented her at his departure with 


the ſkins of ſeven white fawns, of five ſwans and 
eleven ſeals, with three marble lamps ten veſſels 


of ſeal oil, and a large kettle of braſs, which 
he had purchaſed. from a ſhip, at the. price of 


half a whale,” and two horns of ſea-unicorns. 


l was ſo much affected by the fondneſs of 
ber lover, or ſo much overpowered by his mag- 


ace that ſhe followed him to the ſea - ſide; 


and, when ſhe ſaw him enter the boat, with 


aloud, that he might return with plenty. of | 


ſkins and wil; that neither the mermaids might 
ſnatch him into the deeps, nor the ſpirits of the 
rocks confine him in their caverns. 


veſſel, and then returning to her hut, ſilent and 
dejced, laid aſides, from that hour, her white 
deer ſkin, ſuffered her hair to ſpread unbraided 
on, her ſhoulders, and forbare to mix in the 
5 of the maidens. She endeavoured to 
vert * e 715 N ee to 


PA "= 
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e ſtood a while to gaze upon the departing 
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feminine eee 3 moſs for the 
winter lamps, and dried graſs to line the boots 
of Anningait. Of the ſkins which he had be · 
ſtowed upon her, ſhe made a fiſhing coat, 2 
ſmall boat, and tent, all of exquiſite manufac- 
ture; and while ſhe was thus buſted, ſolaced 
her benen with a ſong, in which the prayed, 
© that her lover might have hands Rronger than 
the paws of the bear, and feet ſwifter than 
«© the rein · deer; 8 that his dart might. never err, 
and that his boat might never leak; that he 
c might never ſtumble on the ice, nor faint in 
the water; that the ſeal might ruſh/6q his 
© harpoon, and the wounded whale might « daſh 
. the waves in Vain.” 


The large boats in ich, the enen 


tranſport their families, are always rowed by 
women; for a man will not debaſe himſelf by 
work which requires neither {kill nor courage. 
Annipgait was therefore expoſed by idleneſs to 
the ravages of paſſion... He went thrice to the 
ſtern of the boat, with an intent to.leap into 
the water, and ſwim back to his miſtreſs ; buf 
ae the n Which 1 mut endure 


* 


„ AV A2 TH .- -.- 3. 
1 15 8 RE rue is; SHA IRE mt om the or af n fines va ee 427 - 8 
. in the winter, without oil for thelamps; or ſkins Norngſul as of Vink cruly ill les, His Þ 
2 for the bed, he reſolved to amploy ehe weeks of mother; had died-.ig-ghillbirthyw.aud this father .Þ 
it ublence in proviſion, for a night of plenty and the moſt expert far ot Greenland, had periſhe = = 
„ city. He then compoſed his emotions as he ed hy too cloſg purſait of the Whale. ili digt 
e could, and expreſſed, in wild numbers and ug- nity was equalled by his rice he ie 
e uch images, bis! hopes, his forrows, and his of four men's and tec wemen's' boate, l 9 
fears. <0 life,” ſays hes frail and uncer- ninety tubs: of oil i im bis winter habitation, - —_— 
de tain! where Hall wretched. man find; thy five aud twenty ſeals buried in the ſhow r „ 
ed * relemblance but in ĩce floating on the ocean? the ſcaſdn of darkneſs. When ha ſaw the beau. 
he It towers on high, it ſparkles from afar, ty of Ajut, he immediately threw; bvex her the — 
while the ; ſtorms drive and the waters beat. it, Rin of adeer that he hud takens; and auen ofter 
78 « the fun” melts it above, and the rocks ſhatter preſented her with a bfanch af corals, Wut re · 
it below. What art hoe, deceitful pleaſure! fuſed his gifts, aud determined to eum ue le- 5 
0 but a ſudden blaze ſtreaming from the north, ver in the place Auningait. FF 
« which plays a moment on the eye, mocks the Norngſuk, thus bejested, had We % 
c traveller with; the kopes of light, and then ſtratagem. He knew that Ajut-wonld confult 
t vaniſhes for vers. What, love, art thou but an Angekkok, er, divinet, concerning the fate 
„a whirlpool, which we "approach | without of her lover, and the felicity of hier future life. - _ — 
knowledge df our danger, draum on by im- He therefore applied bünſelf to the moſt cele= 1 
perceptible degrxes, till We ba ve loſt all p power - "brated' Angekkok ef that part of the country, _Þ 
T of reſiſtance and eſcape? Till I fixed my eyes and by: a preient of two ſeals and a marble ket- SY 
© on Ajut, while I had yet not called her to the tle obtained A promiſe, that when-Ajut ſhould' 
« banquet, 1 was carelels as the flee ing morley conſult bim, be would detlare that her lover 1 ag * | 
© I was merry as the fingers in the ſtars. . wis in the land of ſouls. Aiut, in a ſhort 5 © 
6 Ajut, did I gaze upon thy graces ?. why, my time, brought him a coat made, by herſelf, . 
«fair, did 1. call thee to the banquet ? Vet, be enquired. what events were tabefal ber, Mi - 3 
c. faithful, n my love, | remeber Anningait, and ſurancgs of a much larger reward at; the get "Fl 
© meet. my 5 return wich the ſmile of virginity. of; Anningait, if the prediction ſhonld n 1 
1 wil chaſe the deer, 1 will ſubdue the her AR | | Fs Snack, kogw the Ws 
4 whale, ' reliileſs a as the froſt of darkneſs, and 8 Anni | 
© unwearied as the ſommer ſup. - 
: weeks I ſhall return Pre 


' kindred z the. fon and hare. dall caper thy. e ee av ens i = 
couch z th e tough hide of, he be w . we Apt * e — oY 2 
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* * 434% 942 Mage be » W * 3 * 1 
0 luminate thy, & eine. r 7 
1 = gd with. 0] heſe ſent "BY 
, * 9 5 
3 
wes? P 


al fx the e hag at a-dift tance. He, ” Ind degree . - 
therefore placed, himſe in his f il _ She entreated ; ſhe r:monſtratedy ſhe wept,, © 2 A 
called. bis allociates to their, fen Wee — ws buy ting Sr Mer apy | 

s. . arpogn with in i ad... 


2 2 
1 
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Arms, and relate her conſtancy and gs 
reached the land, they in. 
formed her, that Anningait, after the fiſhery 
was' ended, being unable to Jupport the flow 


416 


1 She din with all the im- 


of aſſection to catch her lover in der 


When the 


paſſage of the vellel of carriage, had ſet out be. 
fore them in his fiſning- boat, and they exp 


At their arrival to have found him on ore. 
Aut. diftraſted at this nap: was. 


about to fly into the hills, without knowing 


_ why, though ſhe was now in the hands of her 


parents, who forced her back to their own hut, 


and endeavoured to comfort her; but when at 
5 Iaſt they retired to reſt, Ajut went down to the 


0 32 g 


uE ANI. : 
ſeareh'of Andingait, rowed away with gre 


love: like 1 and Nuu 


yo and was ſeen no more. 

The fate of theſe lovers gave occafion to vati. 
oh fictions and conjectures. Some are af opi 
nion, that they were changed i into ſtars; other; 
imagine, that Anningait Was Keie in his 
paſſage by the genius of the rocks, and that 
Ajut was transformed into A mermaid, and Rift 


| continues to Teek her lover in the deſerts of th 


ſea. But the general perfuſion is, that t 
are bock t in that part of the land'of fouls where 
the ſun never ſets, where oil is always freſh, 
and proviſions abe always Warm: Thie vir rging 
ſometimes throw a thimble and, 4 needle into 


the bay from which the hapleſs maid depar red; 

deach; where finding a Gſhing-boat, ſhe enter- 
Q it without heſitation, and telling thoſe "who | 
wondered at der N 14 that Wen going in 


and when a'Greenfander would | nile any cou- 
ple for virtuous affection, he declares that ad 
fe 5 | z 3785 
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tion. Other accompliſhments ' may be 


without opportunity of exerting them, or 


De ene than thoſe who h: 


Ti © whoſe entrance is canfideree 3 as a 


'ts of contiial uſe. © 


ing attention. wherever they co 
promiſe of fe 
* "Hicity, and whoſe departure ĩs lamented, hi like 
reteſe of the ſon from northern chr 
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gaiety. 
eee, bet ee 


bc | 4 2 „ ek 1 bre , he 1 love. Mos Z 

NE of the dee, aide by vanity is 

1 n general, or leſs blameable than that 
of being diſtingulſhed for the arts of converſa- 


fim for a companion, | whom we 
Wanted without danger that the defect can of- 
ten be remarked ; but as no man can live, 
other wiſe than in an hermitage, without hourly 
> or vexation, from the foridneſs or nie- 
* gieſt of thoſe abortt him, the faculty of giving 
Few are more 
< Bord reed 


4 7 $ 7 N 4 
8 Sex e, wn anale. K rok 4517 „ 


er. LY "bf . 


Why i * 19 87 2A 4 


: dn portance in any Aber FE 5 wel have ab, 1 


one time or other, been content to love thoſe 
whom we cou not eſkeem, and been perſuaded. 
to try the dangerous experiment. of admitting 
new to be icq 
ignorant for 2 counſe lor, and tos treacherous 
for a fring. 
1 queſtion whift 
rater is not n neceffary to acceptance. 
Few ſpend their time 'v with much fatisfac- 
tion under the eye of 8 conteftable Taperiority; K 
and therefore,” among thoſe whoſe preſence is 
' courted at aſſemblies of jollity, 1 there are ſeldom 
found men eminetitly diftipguiſhed | for powers, 


thy: or acquiſitions. The wit whoſe vivacity con- 
mates, n demns flower tongues | to Flence, the ſcholer 
; privation of m that exlivens 15 or rinſpiries whoſe knowied 


ce in cha 

valuable art, ſome peculiar e are ot 

- neceſſary; for ever 'one's experience wilt" in- 
form him, that the pleaſure which wen are able 
to give in converſation, holds no ſtated propor- H 
tion to their knoyledge or their virtue. ogg, exc 


ge allows! no man to, fancy that 
we inſtrucks him, the Eritick who ſuſfers no fal- 
lacy to paſs undetefted, and the reaſoner who, 
condemts the idle to thought, and 5 negli. 
gent to attention, are 5 ly 
beateds brawl and 8 Co 
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5 e n ,, ß v 
J fexriment, ty. iber, officioufaels that Glixits our regard, bat oppo 
of imagination, | rightlineſs of e or the e ee that enforces it. 
quicknels of reply, is ton often what theLatins he firſt place, among thoſe that pleaſes be. 2 3 
call the Sardinian Laughter, a diſtor jou of the, cane they, defre, only to Pleaſe, is, due to. an. — 
face without gladneſs of heart. r e ; Whoſe laugh is Joud,. and w "3 
For this reaſon, no ſtyle. . of pau. is, voice is, ſtr ong.; Who is ready to:echo_eyery "= „ 
more extenſively acceptable than the narrative. with c 1 rs approbation, and countenance. _ : _ 
He who has ſtored his memory with flight anec- i every frolick with vociferations of applauſe. It „ 
dotes, private Sony perſonal, peculiar- | is not ary to a merry fellow to have in him 1 


0 ities, ſeldom falls to find his audience favour- ſelf any fund of jocu ularity, or force of concep- 1 
"Us able, Almoſt every man liſtens, with eagerneſs, tion; it is ſufficient, that he always appears in 
ng to contemporary hiſtory for almoſt every man the higheſt gxaltationof gladneſs, for the great 2 
17 has ſome real or imaginary connection with a er part of mankind are gay or ſerious by in- 1 


I celebrated charafter z ſome deſire to advance or fection, and follow. withaut.. reſiſtance the 1 _ 
7 oppoſe a riſing ' name Vanity often co-ope-.. traction. of example. 1 
2 | rates with curioſity. | py en 18a hearer i in one Next to the merry Elles l is the good natured 1 
5 place, qualifies himſelf to become a ſpeaker j in mane a being generally without . benevolence, or 


5 another; for though! he cannot comprehend”: a - any othep virtue, than ſuch as indolence and 1 . 
. ſeries of argument, or tranſport the volatile inſenſibility confer. The charatcteriſtick E 
5 ſpirit of wit without evaporation, ' he yet good natured man is to bear a joke; to fit un- ; 


.. 425 himſelf able to treaſure up the various moved and unaffected amidſt noiſe and turbu- 
"I incidents of a ſtaxy, and pleaſes his hopes with | lence, profaicneſs and obſcenity z to hear every” 

15 the information which * mall 9 eras to tome 1 in- tale without contradiction; to endure inſult 

"i ſetior ſociety. | without reply; and to follow the ſtream of fol- 

A | Narratives r ml part eard with- * e Whatever courſe it ſhall happen t0 take. 1 $4 1 
iole out envy, becauſe they are not ſuppoſed to im- The gaod-natured man is commonly the darling” - —Þ 
ded. py any intellectual qualities aboye the common of the petty wits, with whom they exerciſe 2. 
ting To be acquainted with fats not yet. © themſelves in the rudiments of raillery 5 fir to” E 
ein, « 4 by plebeian mou the, may happen to one never takes advantage of ' failings, nor diſcon- 3 
ou man as well as to another ; ald to relate them chrts a puny ſatiriſt with unexpected Harcaſhis ; © 1 3 
* when they are known, bs in appearance ſo lit- but while the glaſs continues to cir qulate, con- A 
cha. tle difficulty; that every one Ts himſelf" tentedly bears the erpence of uni interrupted - 


Bs equal to the ta. 5 laughter, aud retires reoicing : * kis own im. 9 = 
fac- i But it is not ealy, and in ſome- a of © portante. 588 . 2 
WS. ife not poſſible, "to accumulate ſuch a ſtock of _ TEM 0 man is 2 companion & a yet F — 
e 15 materials as may ſupport the expence of tonti-” er; of” only power of giving pleathre | 


dom dal narration; and it frequently happens, that is hot to ge it. The modeſt man 8 * 
82 they who attempt this method of ingratiating fies himſelf with peacefal filence, which all his” 
on-, themſelves, pleaſe only at the firſt i interview; 1 © companions. are candid enough to conſi 
Ph and, for want of new ſupplies of intelligence, Proceeding not from N W f EA ? | 

that wear out their (orics by continual r tition. . willingneſs to hear. $4 ng. -- 
1 There would be, therefore, little 1 of ob⸗ Many, without being able to n cap! ge- 3 = 
who ; taining the praiſe of a go ee were © geral character of excellence, have ſome n * © = _ 
esl Wi it gt de be gnined” by more compentious me- art of entertainment which ſerves them s ® +0 
40d, 105 but ſuch is the kindnefs of mankind t aſſport through the world. One I have known Es 

hs all except thoſe who _—_ te real merit ad lor fifteen Fear the darling of a weekly” cab,” 

05 anderftanding may beeauſe every night, preciſely at eleven, bebe „ 
on 700 f an yo to excite pions "and _ Sie his fayourite ſong, and during the We "i 
2 ever is not TViee — 
at. of love, We ute Wi ling to be pleted, hor ole "his band, chalks ar 4 "giant e be Aal. 
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fon PY acai by facing among 
them with hie wig reverſed ;" another by con- 
triving to ſmut the noſe of any ſtranger who 
was to be inttiatec in the elub; another by 
purring like # cat, and then pretending to be 
_ foighted;/-and/ another by yelping like x hound, 
Aan do be Ts OO ONS 
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1 Ts treat is 8 and 1 | F 
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TI E world ſcarcely affords.op W ming but huc ; caſualties could enable then 


any. obſervation more frequently, 


Lors falſe claims to.commendation, Almoſt | 
every man waſtes. part of his life in went to. 
24 down into poverty thoſe whom their ee 


diſplay qualities which he does not poſſeſs, and 


ta gain applauſe which he: cannot keep j ſo that 


ſecarcely can two p bos caſually meet, but one 
is offended 958 K rerted * the Mere of the 


e It. is 2 ie, to Ange 
thoſe. who endeavour, to. deceive from, them WhO 


| arg.deceived; thoſe who by deſigned impoſtures 
-  promate. their intereſt, or gratify their pride, 


fram them who. mean, only. to force into regard 4 
tber latent excellencies and neglected virtües; 

- wha, believe themſelves. qualified to inſtru& or 
| E and therefore invite the notice of 8 
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g 3 but are i 


bliſhgFneceflary t: to the accompliſhment of ſome 
uh 
25 may conduce to the ſueceſt of ARE: e 
8 tis, 1 2 4275 

The eee Ven io vary, requently p. 
into confuſiõn by the bankruptey of mer ha 
that aſſumed the ſplendour of wealth. only to. 
obtain the privilege of trading with the ſtock « of 
ne cee . 
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Mo 


7 e * 
1 tinction + # 2 greater ſeverities than ridicule. 
and coßtempt, ſince they are ſeldom. content 


; Wa by paſſi. 8 
ons more pernicious 1 than vanity. They cophi- . | 
der the reputation? which they endeavour to elta. ; 


ut deſign, and value praiſe only as it 
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Such are the arte 4 e e 
promoted, and ſometimes fie: ip eſtadliſked; 
arts, whith thoſe who deſpiſe them thould not 
rigorouſly blame, except when they are, prac. 


tiſed at the'expence of i innocence; fork is' 


ways neceſſary ante, ag ne- 
. ee eee 15 6, 
23 FX Gi + 5897 5 be Abs a4 ; "4 oy Ne i "+: 


8 


pay; till after having ſupported,” their appear. 


ance a while by tumultuous. magnificence of 
boundleſs traffick, they! ſink at once, and ang 


had induced to truſt them. 

Among wretches that Place "their 3 
in the favour of the great, of beings. whom 
only high titles or large eſtates ſet above them. 
ſelves, nothing i is more common tha to boaſt 
of confidence which they do not enjoy; to ſell 
promiſes which they know their intereſt unable 
to perform; and to reimburſe the tribute uhich 
they pay to an imperious maſter, fröm the con- 
tributions of meaner dependents, whom . 
can amuſe with tales of their Ae 2nd 


hopes of their ſolicitation. 


Even among. ſome, too Wenge a and "= 
tile for avarice or ambition, may be found; A ſpes, © 
cies of falſehood more deteſtable than the levee . 


or exchange can ſhew,” There are men that 


boaſt of. debaucheries, of which they never bad 
addreſs to be guilty ; ruin, by lewd. tales, the 


| characters of womfn to whom they: are ſcarcely. 
known, or by whom they have been rejected; 
deſtroy in a drunken frolick the happineſs of fa. 
x pts blaſt the bloom. of beauty, and abt. 


t the reward of virtue. 
"Other artificgs of falſchogd,. ag,” 
3 lpgenuous mind, are nqt yet to 
be ranked with Bagitious enormities,. Dor is it 
neceſſary to incite, eee Juſtice againſt 
OR IO nay bea by. 
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detection and laughter. 


A ee  - a | 
craveller who de. Turpicula was th heireſs of « lige , 5 

ſeribes cities which be never ſeen; the * aving | 3 ; 
ſquire who, at his return from Londen, tells of committed to dne — 
his intimacy with nobles to whom he has only... had e humility. "The _ 
bowed, in the park, or coffee-houſe; the author fondneſs of Turpicula's fithee would not fuffer - 
who entertains his admirers, with. ſtories of the - him to truſt her at a public ſchool, but he hired 
aſſiſtance which he gives to wits of a higher domeſtick teachers, and beſtowed on her all be 


2 


rank; the city dame who talks of her viſits at 
great houſes, where ſhe happens to "now, the | 
cookmaid ; are ſurely ſuch harmlefs animals as 


accompliſhments . that wellth could purchaſe. _ | 8 | 1 
But how many things are neceſſary to happineſs "+ , | 
"which money cannot obtain? Thus ſechided | 5 


truth herſelf may be e to Sag eee from all with whom the might converſe on : 9 4 
deſiring to hurt them. deerms of equality, the Beard nene of dels 1 = 
peru... 


Pore e eee pov Pen in vain timations of her defects, which enge tu⸗ 
for diſtinction, and diſplay their own merits on- lanee, or anger, produce among — 5 
iy to feel” more acutely the ſting of -negleR, . A where they av vo rid of ile "at , 
great part are wholly innocent of deceit, and think. | 
are betrayed; by infatuation and credulity, to Turpieula ſaw nothing but ande e 
that: ſcorn with Which the uniperſal love of and heard nothing but commmendatieng. = 
praiſe incites us all to drive: f e are fo Mtle acquainted with the heart, A not ts 
out of our way | 4 355; know that woman's firſt wich is to be Bande; 

Few. men ſurvey; themſelves with d eme and that conſequently” the readieſt method dec of” 3 
verity, as not to admit prejudices in their o. obtaining her Kindneſs 18 to a ber — W 
favour, which. an artful agreed wa de Turpiculs hd eee dark Ca „ 


tion are med to 3 e and had vetitured to tell ber of "the contin pe”. 5 
hopes of attainment to belief of poſſeſſion. dignity of ber motion, and che eff. 8 
Such flatterers every one will. find, who has ment of ber ſmile; ſie e eifily conv onvinced,. 
to reward their aſfidluities. Wherever that ſhe was the delight ot "torment" of 'e very 
there is; wealth, there will 5& dependance and eye, and that al who grand upon her, #t"the” 
expectation; and wherever there is ae fire of envy or love. She. therefore 0 a, Ny 
there will be an enulation of ſervility. the culture of an underftanding which mi = 
Many of the-follies which: provoke 8 have ſupplied the defects & ber 505 aud - 8 
cenſure, are the effects of ſuel vanity, as how- plied all her care to the Uecoration of ber pers, 
eyer it might have wantoned in the imaginati- - ſon; for the conſidered that more could inadg 
on, would ſcaveely Rave dared the public eye, of beauty than of wit, and Was, like the n 
had it not been animated and emboldened by of human beings, "= e 
flattery, Whatever'difficulty there may be in defire of "conqueſt naturally "led her, to th 
the knowledge of. ourſelves, ſcarcely any one in Which beauty ſignalizes her Her power, 
fails to ſüſpect his own imperfections, till he | is” glittered at court, Kutte ed in t 
elevated by othery to'confidence. We are 21. calle aloud” in” the krönt ber; but, Aer 
moſt all naturally modeſt and timorbdus; but " thouſand experiments of her charms, was . 
d ſhame are unealy ſenſations,” and who- .conyip ced that the had been Altered, and the 
i 8 wo. gr haps * e 1 hr gen. Was Holly tiny Mad. hy Oy 8 
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| - mur, the firſt place was long held by Morad and bufineſs, ſupplicants and flattery, that he. 
che ſon of Hanuth. Morad having fignalized knew not boy to fill up his hours in Wlitude; 
himſelf in N hattles and feges, was re- he ſaw with regret the ſun riſe to force on hie 
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valour and of wiſdom, that ſtand at the and condemned to paſs the reſt of his life on 
DT TT to aſſiſt the cqun- | his hereditary eftate, 


- els or conduct the wars of the poſterity of Ti- Morad had been fo 1 e e 


- warded with the government of 3à prince, eye a new day for which be had nouſe ; and en · 


from which the fame of his wiſdom and mode- vied the ſavage that wanders in the deſert, be. 


ration was wafted to the pinnacles of Agra, by. cauſe he has no time vacant from the calls of 
- the, prayers of thoſe yhom his adminiſtration | nature, bigs eee e 
made bappy-. The emperor called him into his ing in his den. 25 

pPrezſence, and gave into his hand the keys of His diſcontent Irene vkiatal bie — 


. righgs, and the ſabre of command. The voice on, and a flow-difeaſe ſeized upon him. He re. 


of Morad was heard from the cliffs of Taurus fuſed phyſick, negledded exereiſe, and lay down 
de che Indian ocean, every tongue faultered in on his couch, peeviſti and reſtleſs, rather afraid 


for a time, redoubled their aſliduities ; but 


Morad lived many. years in proſperity z every. finding that no officiouſneſs could woch, nor 
4 increaſed his wealth, and extended his in- exactneſs ſatisfy, they ſoon· gave way to negli- 


Auence. The ſages repeated his maxims, the gence and Noth, and ha that once > commanded 
 captaing of thouſands waited his commands. nations * languiſhed in hjs cha 


2 — withdrew into the cavern of envy, an atte pt SOS 
and diſcontent trembled at her own: murmurs. In this ona thats ſtate, he co 


. human greatneſs i is ſhort and tranſitory, as ſengers torecal his eldeſt ſon ee * 
huge mm og The ſun grew army. | Abouzaid waz alarmed gt thy account. 


o ging the uit of e, the of his father's ſickneſs, and baſed -by long 
2 gathered round his Head, and  Journies to his place of reſſlenoe. Morad was 


2 empeſte of hatred roared about his dwelling, yet Bring, and felt his krength return at the 
Morad ſaw ruin haſtily. approaching. ' The embrace 

| fear fortok him were bi yoo s; their ex- to it down, at his bedfide= 

amp was followed by all thoſe whom be had he. ane ene hops, or en 

rewarded for contributing to his pleaſures; and from the inhabitants of the earth, the cold 

only a few, whoſe virtue had entitled them to t hari! ef the aight e upon him, 

favour, were now to be. ſeen in his bal} or <'and the voracious grave is howling for his 


_ chambers. He felt his danger, and proſtrated Bey Near therefare the precepts of ancient 
himſelf at the foot of the throne. His accuſers * experienck, let not my laſt inſtructions Aue 


Were confident and loud, his friends ſtood con- forth in vain. Thou haſt ſeen me happy and 


tented with frigid neutrality, and the voice of calamitous, thou haſt beheld my exaltation 
W He was di- — ur power. u u the hands of | 


* -7 K ; N 5 91 


ce, and 9 dow be⸗ to die than deſirous to ive, His demeſticks, 


s of his ſon; then, commanding: him: 
| _, Abouraid, ſays 


838 2 
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« my enemies, my treaſures have rewarded y ty ſet them . from rate, „ 1 
accuſers; but my Inheritance, t] the elemeney --thi 


| of the empero* has ſpared, and my wildomi * e 
: e his anger N not take away, Qaſt thine 
8 eyes ro „Whatever thou beholdeſt 
« will, in a few 4 be thine z apply thine 
ear to my dictates, and theſe poſſeſſions wilt 
promote thy happineſs. Aſpire 
«© honours, enter not palaces of kings; thy 
« wealth will ſet thee above inſult, let thy mo- 
4 "deration keep thee b below envy. Content 
. thy elf 5 rirate denen diffuſe. thy 
. kae among t * friends, let every day « ex- 
« tend thy (Miele and ſuffer not thy heart 
to he at reſt till thou art loved by All to whom. 
« 7 known. In the height of my p 


* 10 to artifice—*, What canſt, thou, per- 
1 form? 5 But, my fon, deſpiſe ; not thou the 
4 maliceof the weakeſt ; ; remember. th: at venom 
6 ſupplies, the want of ſtrength, and that the 
« lion may periſh. b the punRture of an aſp . 
Morad expired i in a few hours, Abouzaid, 
after the months of mourning, dete 1 
regulate, his conduct by his father's, precepts, 
and cultivate the love of r & by every art 
of kin nu ſs and endearment. | He wiſely conſi- 
dered that domeſtick happineſs was firſt to be 
ſecured, and that noi have ſo much. power of 
doing, good or hurt, as thoſe who are pr in 
the hour. of n ligence, hear the burſts PA 
| thoughtleſs err t, and obſerve the ſtarts 


ell che pay: of all his attendants, and . 
every 2 of uncommon diligence by ſu- 
ties. While he congraty-. 
upon the fidelity and affeRtion, of, 

1 the 5 alarmed with 

5, v £0 bo] ver dg yogi 


4 while man 
e "He 1 relolyed: ts 


of ns OT $ . | 


not AN He 
; union with beings fo diſcordant i in their nature, 


5 threats of perpetual infamy, Abendzid, o 
„ ; 


4% 


at hirmſelf et liberty 4% indulge his own. 
caprice, and advance his on opinions. They 
then diſturbed each other with contrariety of 


| inclinations, : and difference of ſentinhents 3, and : 
4 Abourald was necelſi 


itated to offend one ply 
V concurrence, or both by indifference. 
7 l determined to avoid a close 


K © * 


praiſed the ſmile of een courteſy, d 
invited all to his table, but admitted Bone ta 
his retirements... Many who had been rchect 
in his choice of friendſbip;-now refuſed to 
cept his. acquaintance; : and. of thoſe whom 
2 plenty and magnificence drew to his table, eves 
todefamation—* Who will bear thee?” | 


ry one preſſed forward to intimacy, thowght : 


| ae een the crowidy.and murmutd 


3 becauſß he was not diſtinguiched above tha reſts 
* 


e the ie — — 


Reſolving now to try the force uf gratinide; 


* enguired: for. men of ſcience,: whoſe ene 
was Þbſcured by poverty. His houſe was bn 
ecrowded with poets, ſculptora, paintebü, afk 

deſigners, who wantoned in -unexperiehted' 


degrees al ade advances, and dert : 


rooms; e Abet ng left: ant its i 
tude ſome new ſcheme of pleaſure or ſecurieye 


plenty, and employed their powers in celebration 


of their patron. But in a ſhort time they forgot 


| tbe· diſtreſs from which they had been reſcued 
of enguarded — He therefore augment - ; 


and began to.confider theirdeliverer as a wretels 


of, narrow eapacity, who was growing greatiby _ 
works Which he could not perform, and-ywhony 

© they, overpaig. /by:-condeſcending:to accept his © | 
_ bounties..; Abouzaid heard their murmußs, and be. 
diſmiſſed them; and from that hour continued” ' , 
bling to.colours, and deaf to panegyrick, "- op 


As the ſons; of, art deparbad, 


2 23 2 pi ae do er — 
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M Have been four days Se eee 
A ver ber by # cold, which has already kept me 
- from three plays, nine ſales, Rve ſhows, and 
| ſax card tables, and put me feventeen viſits be- 
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| "D848 MR. RAMBLE „ 


| hind-hand; z and. the doctor tells, my mamma, 
that if I fret and cry, it will ſettle in my head, 
and I ſhall not be fit to be'ſeen theſe fixgyeeks. 


Bot, dear Mr: Ramblers how can I help it? 


At tis very time Meliſſa is dancing with the 
prettieſt gentleman; ;—ſhe will breakfaſt: with 


bim to-morrow, and then run to two auctions, | 
dad hear compliments, and have preſents; then 


2 dreſt, and viſit; and get a ticket to 
the play ; then go to cards and win, and come 


bone with two flambeaus before her chair. 


Dear Mr. Rambler; who can bear it? 


15 dae e e, bronght me a bundle 'of 


your: papers for my amuſement. She ſays, you | 
are a philoſopher, and will teach me to mode- 


rate my deſires, and look upon the world with 
But, dear Sir, I do not wiſh, nor 
intend to moderate my deſires, nor can I think 


indifference. 


it proper to look upon the world with indiffer- 


ence, ith che world looks with indifference on 


me. I have- been forced, however to ſit this 
morning a whole quarter of an hour with your 


Paper before my face; but juſt as my aunt came 


in, Phyllida had dn me a letter from Mr. 


Tip, which I put within the leaves, and read! 


about abſence and incoxſaleableneſi, and ardbur, 
An irv/iflible paſſion, and cternal conflancy,” 
FE eee 


eee eenfuled If chere 
4 bg any word” that 0 not ee 
. e 


ane. 
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dt they Bd tie their tis; bt T am TR 
| iile ae they y can keep | poor girls cloſe in the nurſe. | 
they tyrannize over us in a very ſhameful | 
E and fill our imaginations with tales of 
terror, only to make, us live in quiet ſubjeRtion, 
and fancy that we can never be ſafe pot by their 
Protection. | . 
I have g a two o ans; wits have 
* been formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, ; 
and are ſtill generally admired by thoſe that va. 
jue themſelves upon their underſtanding, and” 
love to talk of vice and virtue, nature anc ſim- 
plicity, and beauty and propriety ;. but if there 
was not ſome hope of meeting me, fcarcely a 
creature would come near them that wears 2 
faſhionable coat, Theſe ladies, Mr. Rambler, 
have had me under their government fifteen 
years and: à half, and have all that time been 
e g to deceive mie by ſüch repreſenta- 
s of life as I now find not to be true; but! 
not whether I ought to impute them to 
c or malice, a8 q it is poſſible the world 
may be much changed Ince they 2 ker ge- | 
neral converſation. OO 
Being deſirous that T wo [FE books, they 
told me, that nothing bit kno Wedge could 
make me an agredable' coi panion to men of 
ſenſe; or qualify me. to diinguiſh the ſuperfi- 
cial glitter of vanity from the ſolid merit of un- 
1 J ; and chat | a habit of ax Mr 


Laber 2255 I ; 
nods opartour; for they 


for a tirhe ne, Ne Nen 


ed "but tc allare; that. the girl 
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hand, to approach her a an time, was on 
the brink of ruin; and that ſhe who anfwered 


a billet, without conſulting; her relations, gave 


love ſuch power over her, that ſhe would cer- 
tainly either become poor or infamous. 


From the time that my leading ſtrings were 


taken off, I ſcarce heard any mention of my 
beauty but from the milliner, the mantua- ma-. 


ker, and my own maid; for my mamma never. 

{aid more, when ſhe heard me commended, | but 
— The girl is very well, and then endeavour- | 

ed to divert my attention by ſome enquiry after 8 


wy needle, or my books. 


It is now three months ſince I have TP fuk. 


fered to pay and receive viſits, to dance at pub- 


the boxes, and to play at Lady Racket's rout ; 


and you may eaſily imagine what I think of 


thoſe who have fo long cheated me with falſe 
expectations, diſturbed me with fictitious ter- 


rors, and concealed from me all that I have 
_ cruelty, perfidy, and artifices of men, who, if 


found to make the happineſs of woman. 


I am fo far from perceiving the uſefulneſs or 


neceſſity of books, that if I had not dropped 
all pretenſions to learning, I ſhould have loſt 
Mr. Trip, whom I once frighted into another 
box, by retailing ſome of Dryden's remarks 
upon a tragedy ; for Mr. Trip declares, that he 
hates nothing like hard words, and I am ſure, 
there is not a better partner to be found; his 
very walk is a dance. I have talked once or 
twice among ladies about principles and ideas, 


but they put their fans before their ſaces, and 


told me I was too wile for them, who for their 
part never pretended to read any thing but the 


Play bill, and em aſked me the price: of my 


beſt head. 

| Thoſe vacancies of time in are to be $11- 
ed up with books, I have never yet obtained; 
for, conſider, Mr. Rambler, I go to beg late, 
and therefore cannot riſe early; as ſoon as I am 


up, I dreſs for the gardens, then walk in the : 


park; then always. go to ſome ſale or ſhow, or 
entertainment at the = theatre 3 then muſt © 
be dreſſed for dinner; 

then walk in the park; then hurry to the play; ; 


and from thence to the card table. Thiseis the 


general courſe of the day, When there happens 

nothing extraordinary; but ſometimes I ram- 

ble inta the country, and come back again to 

ball; 5 ſometimes I am engaged or a whole day 
vor. 5 


can gain an hour by not being at home, 1 hav 


and ſo many faſhions to conſider, that I am loſt 
to the direction of my maid. 


to want a book? I ſu ppoſ it 
ed, that any of chile diverſions will ſoon be at 
an end. There will always be gardens, and a 


lic aſſemblies, to have a place kept for me in 


time um ployed upon my hands? 


to my ſervices, and ready to live or die, as I 


done me by thoſe who can enjoy life "wy? while I. 


en muſt pay my viſits ; . 


ſometimes inclined to believe he Io! 


— 


and part of the night. IK : at 7 time, I 


ſo many orders to give to the milliner, o many 
alterations to make in my clothes, fo many vi- 
ſitants names to read over, ſo many invitations 
to accept or refuſe, ſo m_ cards to write, 


in confuſion, forced at laſt to let in company 
or ſtep into my chair, and leave half my affairs 


This is the round of my day; aud . 
malt I either ſtop my courſe, or ſo change it as 
ot be ĩimagin- 


park, and auctions, and ſhows, and playhouſes, RI 
and cards; viſits will always be paid, and ad 
clothes always be worn; and how can I have 

But I am moſt at a loſs to gueſs for what 
purpoſe they related ſuch tragick ftories of the 


they ever were ſo malicious and deſtructi ve, 
have certainly now reformed their manners. I 
have not, ſince my entrance into the world, 
found one who does not profeſs himielf devoted 


ſhall command him. They are ſo far ſrom in- 
tending to hurt me, that their only contention 
is, who ſhall be allowed moſt cloſely to attend, 
and moſt frequently to treat me; when different 
places. of en tertainment, or ſchemes of pleaſure 
are mentioned, I can ſee the eye ſparkle and 
4 s glow of him whoſe propoſals obtain 
ee ; he then leads me off i in tri- 

adores my condeſcenſion, and congratu- 
laſts himſelf that he has lived' to the hour 
Felicity. Are theſe, Mr. Rambler, creatur 
to be feared ? Is it likely that any injury — 


favour them with my preſence? hg, 

As little reaſon can 1 yet find to wache thin 
of ſtratagems and fraud. When F play at 
cards, they never take advantage of my miſs 
takes, nor exact from me a rigorous « obſervati- 
on of the game. Even Mr. Shufffe, a gras | 
gentleman, who has daughters alder than my < 
felf, plays with me ſo neglige E that f am 


s His money 
25 efigh, and yet he is ſo fond of paß, de 
5 M "I one day take me to his houſe in tho. 


wv 
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country, that we may try by ourſelves who can 
conquer. I have not yet promiſed him; but 


when the town grows a little empty, I ſhall 
think upon it, for I want ſome trinkets, like 
Letitia's, to my watch. I do not doubt my 


luck, but muſt ſtudy ſome means of amuſing 


my relations. 
For all theſe diſtinctions I find myſelf indebt- 


ed to that beauty which I was never ſuffered to 


hear praiſed, and of which, therefore, I did 
not before/know the full value. The conceal- 


ment was certainly an intentional fraud, for wy 


aunts have eyes | like otter * and 1 am 
every day told, that nothing but blindneſs can 


eſcape the influence of my charms. Their 


whole account of that world which they pre. 

tend to know ſo well, has been only one fiction 
entangled with another; and though the modes, 
of life oblige me to continue ſome appearunces 
of reſpe&, I cannot think that they, who have 
been ſo clearly detected in ignorance or impoſ. 


ture, have any right to the eſteem, veneration, 


or obedience of, Sir, yours. 
| „ BELLARIA. 
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Vain the nobleſt birth would prove, 
Nor worth nor wit avail in love; 
Tic gold alone ſucceeds old 
Ne wenal ſex ere 2 
Accurs d be he who Yfirft of yore 
Diſcover d the pernicious orẽ? 55 
Tit ſets a brother's heart on fire, 


And arms the 
And what, a 


ro THE Au L BN. #: W 
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Am the ſon of a gentleman, whoſe — 
tors, for many ages, held the firſt rank in 


mme county; till at laſt one of them, too defi- 


rous of popularity, ſet his houſe open, kept a 
table covered with continual profuſion, and diſ- 


tributed his beef and ale to ſuch as choſe rather 


to live upon the folly of others than their own 
labour, with ſuch thoughtleſs liberality, that 


he left a third part of his eſtate mortgaged. 
His ſucceſſor, a man of ſpirit, ſcorned to im- 


pair his dignity by parſimonious retrenchments, 
or to admit, by a ſale of his lands, any parti. . 


;  cipation of the rights of his manor ; he there- 
5 e e e eee 


ed part of the i incum 


n againſt the ſire; 
is worſe than all, 


To this the 4 owves hns fall. 


F. LEWIS. 


er ae 
flection, that his ſon would have the hereditary 


eſtate without the diminution of an acre. 


Nearly reſembling this was the practice of 
my wiſe progenitors for many ages. Every 
man boaſted the antiquity of his family, re- 
ſolyed to ſupport the dignity of his birth, and 
lived in ſplendour and plenty at the expence of 
his heir, who, ſometimes by a wealthy marri- 
age, and ſometimes by lucky legacies, diſcharg- 
ces, and thought him- 
{elf intitled to contract new debts, and to leave 
to his children the ſame inheritance of _ 


Fhus the eſtate perpetually 3 ; the 


woods were felled by: one, the ms * by 


1 
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he r. 
litary 
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another, — Mee let to fariners by a third; 
at laſt the old hall was pulled down to ſpare the 
coſt of reparation, and part of the materials 
ſold to build a ſmall houſe with the reſt. We 
were now openly degraded from our original 
rank, and my father's brother was allowed 
with leſs reluctance to ſerve an apprenticeſhip, 
though we never reconciled ourſelves heartily to 
the ſound of haberdaſher, . but always talked 
of warehouſes and a merchant, and when the 
wind happened to blow loud, affected to pity 
the hazards of commerce, and to ſympathize 
with the ſolicitude of my poor uncle, who had 
the true retailer's terror of adventure, and ne- 
ver expoſed himſelf or his property to any wider 
water than the Thames. 

In time, kowever, by 1 profit and 
mall expences, he grew rich, and began to 
turn his thoughts towards rank. He hung the 
arms of the family. over his parlour-chimney ; 
pointed at a chariot decorated only with a cy- 


ptter; became of opinion that money could not 


make a gentleman ; reſented the petulance of 
upſtarts; told ſtories of Alderman Puffs 


_ grandfather the porter; wondered that there 


was no better method for regulating precedence ; 
wiſhed for ſome dreſs peculiar to men of faſhi- 
on; and when his ſervant preſented a letter, al- 
ways enquired whether it came from his bro- 


ber che eſquire. i 


My father was careful to ſend bim game by 


every carrier, which, though the conveyance 


often coſt more than the value, was well receiv- 


ed, becauſe it gave him an opportunity of call- 
ing his friends together, deſeribing the beauty 


of his brother's ſeat, and lamenting his own 
folly, whom no ' remonftrances could withhold 


from polluting his fingers with a ſhop-book.” 
The little preſents which we ſent were always 
returned with great munificence, 


ly, and could not hear that we ſhould be any 
longer outſhone by thoſe whom we conſidered as 
climbers upon our ruins, and uſurpers of our 
fortune. He furniſhed our houſe with all the 


elegance of faſhionable expence, and was care- 
ful to conceal his bounties, leſt the poverty of 


bis family ſhould be ſuſpected. 


At length it happened that, by miſconduRt 
like our own; 3 large eſtate, which had been 


purchaſed from us, was again expoſed to the 


He was de- 
lrous of being the ſecond founder of his fami- 


5 un 
beſt bidder. My nc delighted with an op- 
portunity of reinſtating the family in their poſ= 
ſeſſions, came down with treaſures, ſcarcely to 
be imagined in a place where commerce has not 
made large fums familiar, and at once drove all 
the competitors away, expedited the writings, | 
and took poſſeſſion. He now conſidered him- 
ſelf as ſuperior to trade, diſpoſed of his ſtock, 
and as ſoon as he had ſettled his economy, be- 
gan to ſhew his rural ſovereignty, by breaking 
the hedges of his tenants in hunting, and ſeiz- 
ing the guns or nets. of thoſe whoſe fortunes did 
not qualify them for ſportſinen. He ſoon after- 
wards ſolicited the office of ſheriff, from which 
all his neighbours were glad to be reprieved, 
but which he regarded as a reſumption of an- 
ceſtral claims, and a kind of n to 
blood after ti attainder of. a trade. 4 | 
My uncle, whoſe mind was fo filled with this . 
change of his condition, that he found no want 
of domeſtick entertainment, declared himſelf 
too old to marry, and reſolved to let the newly 
purchaſed eſtate fall into the regular channel of 
inheritance. I was therefore conſidered as heir 
apparent, and courted with officĩouſneſs and ca- 
reſſes, by the gentlemen who had hitherto cold- 
ly allowed me that rank which they could not 
refuſe, depreſſed me with ſtudied neglect, and 


irritated me with ambiguous inſults. 


I felt not much pleaſure from the civilities 
for which I knew myſclf indebted to my uncle's 
induſtry, till by one of the invitations which 
every day now brought me, I was induced to 
ſpend a week with Lucius, whoſe daughter Fla- 
villa J had often ſeen and dmired like others, 
without any thoughts of nearer approaches, | 
The inequality which had hithertò kept me- t 4 


diſſtance being now levelled, I was received wit 


every evidence of reſpect; Lucius told me the 
fortune which he intended for his favourite 
daughter, many odd accidents obliged us to be 
often together without company, and I ſoon * 


began to find that a were OY __ me 
the nets of matrimony. 


Flavilla was all ſoftneſs and c enn = 
who had been excluded by a narrow fortune 
from much acquaintance with the world, and 
never been honoured before with the notice wo 
ſo fine a lady, was eaſily enamoured. Lucius | 
either perceived my paſſion, or Flavilla betray- 
ed it; care was taken, that our private meet. 


* 1 2 2 . . * 
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Ings mould be leſs frequent, and my We 
confeſſed by her eyes how much pain ſhe ſuffered 


from our reſtraint. I renewed: my viſit upon 


every pretence, but was not allowed one inter- 
view without witneſs; at laſt I declared my 
paſſion, to Lucius, who received me as a lover 
worthy of his daughter, and told me that no- 
thing was wanting to his conſent, but that my 
uncle ſhould ſettle his eſtate upon me. I ob- 
jected the indecency of encroaching on his life, 
and the danger of provoking him by ſuch an 


unreaſonable demand. Lucius ſeemed not to 


think decency of ſuch importance, but admit- 


ted the danger of diſpleaſing, and concluded 


that as he was now old and ſickly, we might, 


. without any inconvenience, wait for his death. 


With this reſolution I was better contented, 


as it procured me the company ef  Flavilla, in 


which the days paſſed away amidſt continual 


rapture; but'in-time I began to be aſhamed of | 
ſitting idle, in expectation of growing rich by 


the death of my: benefactor, and propoſed to 
Lucius many ſchemes of raiſing my own fortune 


by ſuch aſſiſtance as I knew my uncle willing to 


give me. Lucius, afraid left I ſhould change 
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tience to be ſelling ſtock. 


turned by her father's 8 footman. 
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def ign by diſſuaſives to which my, paſſion eaſily 
liſtened,” At laſt my uncle tied, and conſider- 
ing himſelf as neglected by me, from the time 
that Flavilla took poſſeſſion of my heart, left 


his eſtate to my younger brother, Who was al. 


ways hovering about his bed, and relating ſto. 
ries of niy pranks and extravagance, my con- 
tempt of the commercial ABR; and my impa- 

My condition was ſoon known, and 1 was 
no longer admitted by the father of Flavilla. 1 
repeated the proteſtations of regard, which had 


been formerly returned with ſo much ardour, 


in a letter which ſhe received privately, but re- 


has driven out my love, and J am content to 


have purchaſed, by the loſs of fortune, an eſ- 


cape from a harpy, who has joined the artifices 
of age to the allurements of youth. I am now 
going to purſue my former proje&s with a lega- 
cy which my uncle bequieathed me, and if ! 
ſucceed, ſhall expect to hear of the er 
of Fhavilla. W e 
1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Co NSTANTIUS, 


| 18 Ak GRIP; ableice, diverted me from wy = 
TUESDAY, JANUARY. 27, 27 52. 


. amore tumes? b certa piacula que 1e 
Ter pure leo  Paternnt rerreare libello. | 


Hos. 


To ſtop thy tumour ; you fhall ceaſe to fell. 


: & art thou vain} books Sold a certain 8 1} 


V. * 785 Mir Ve read * N and Pudied well, 


THATEYER i 3s univerſally FS wo will x 
be fought by induſtry and artifice, by | 
Sk and crimes, . by means, good and bad, ra- 


tional and. abſurd, according to the prevalence 


of virtue or vice, of wiſdom or folly. Some 
will always miſtake the degree of their own de- 
ſert, and ſome will defire that others may miſ- 


fake it. The cunning will have recourſe to 


| ftratagem, and the powerful to. violence, for 
. the attainment of their wiſhes ; ſome will ſtoop 
to theft, and others venture upon plunder. 

Praiſe is ſo pleaſing to the mind of man, that 
jt is che original motive of almoſt all our acti- | 
ons. The defire of commendation, as of eve- 


77 thing ell, . indeed, by innumerable 


Cx keck. 


0 Ty 


dififences of temper, . Tapaolty; and. Knov- 


ledge; ſome have ho higher wiſh than for the 
applauſe of a club; ſome expect the acclamati- 


ons of a county; and ſome have hoped to fill 
the mouths of all ages and nations with their 


names. Every man pants for the higheſt emi- 


nence within his view; none, however mean, 


ever ſinks below the hope of being diſtinguiſhed 
by his fellow-beings; and very few have, by 
magnanimity or piety, been ſa raiſed above it, 


as to act wholly. wine __— to ne | 


opini 10n. 's £ 3: * 


To be praiſed, Gee everylinan ecke © 
but reſolutions will not execute themſelves. 


That which all u think coe e dil 


- * 


Contempt | 


" : * 
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tributed to their own claims, they will not 
gratuitouſly ſquander upon others, and ſome 
expedient muſt be tried, by which pr aiſe may 
be gained before it can be enjoyed. : 


Among the innumerable bidders for- praiſe, 


ſome are willing to purchaſe at the higheſt rate, 
and offer eaſe and health, fortune and life. Yet 
even of theſe only a ſmall part have gained 

what they ſo earneſtly deſired; the ſtudent 
waſtes away in meditation, and the ſoldier pe- 


riſnes on the ramparts; but unleſs ſome acci- 
dental advantage co-operate with merit, neither 
| perſeverance nor adventure attract attention, 


and learning and bravery fink into the grave. 
without honour or rem embrance. 1 


But ambition and vanity generally expect to 
be gratified on eaſier terms. It has been long 
obſerved, that what is procured by {kill or la- 
bour to the firſt poſſeſſor, may be afterwards 
transferred for money; and that the man of 


wealth may partake all the acquiſitions of cou- 
rage without hazard, and all the products oj : 
induſtry without fatigue. It was eafily dilfo. , 
yered, that riches would obtain praiſe among 
other conveniencies, and that he vrhoſe 


rancc, er ecwardice, needed only to pay the 
hire of a panegyriſt, and he might be regaled 
with periodical culogies ; might determine, at 
leiſure, what virtue or bande he would be 
pleaſed to appropriate, and be lulled in the 


evening. with ſoothing ſerenades, 0 or waked in 


the morning by ſprightly gratulations. 


The bappineſs which mortals receive from 5 
the celebration of beneficence which never re- 
lieved, eloquence which never per ſuad „ or 


| elegance which never pleaſed, ought not to be. 


envied or diſturbed, when they are known ho- 


neſtly to pay for their entertainment. But 
there are unmereiful exactors of ad ulation, who 
vithhold the wages of venality ; ; retain their 
encomiaſt from year to year by general promiſes 


and ambiguous blandiſhments; and when he 


has run through the whole compaſs of flattery, 


diſmiſs him with contempt, becauſe his yein of | 


fiction! is exhauſted, 


'A continual fealt of commendation is only 


to be obtained by merit c or by wealth ; many are. 
therefore obliged to content [ol Pn with 


Angle morſels, and recompenſe the infrequency. 


of their enjoyment by excels, r riot, e 


pride 
was unluckily aſſociæ ed With lazineſs, igno- 
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fortune ſets the banquet before them. Hun 
is never delicate ; they who are ſeldom 'gorged 
to the full with praiſe, may b be fafely fed with 
groſs compliments; for the! appetite n muſt be { fa 
tisfied before it 18 diſguſted, : | 
N ealy to find the moment at which vanity 
is eager for ſuſtenance, and all that impudence, ; 
or ſervility> can offer will be well received. — 
When any c one complains of the want of what } 
he is known to poſſels in an uncommon degree, 
he certainly waits with impatience to be contra. 
difted. When the trader pretends anxiety, 
about the payment of his bills, or the beaey 
remarks how fr rightfully the looks, then Is the 
lucky moment to talk of riches or of Harms, 
ef the death of lovers, « or the, honour of 2 
merchant. | 
Others there are yet more open and artleſsa 
who, inſtead of Tſuborning a flatterer, are co 
tent to apply 1 his placg, .and, as ſome EW 
impregnate theniſelves, ſwell with the praiſes 
. which they hear from their own tongues. 


Ye Recte is digitur laudare 2 ge, qui nemo alius 


© contigit laudator.—It is right, ſays Eraſ- 
mus, that he whom no one elſe will commend 
c ſhould. beſtow, commendations on himſelf.” 
Of all the ſons ,of vanity, theſe are are ſurely 
the. happieſt and greateſt ; for what is great- 
neſs or happiness but independence on external 
influences, exemption from hope or fear, and the 
power of fupplying every want from the com- 
mon ſtores of natyre. which cap r neither be ex- 
hauſted nor prohibited ? Such is the wiſe rang 
the ſtoicks; ; ſuch 1 is the divinity. of. the epicun 
ans; and ſuch is the. „ber of. .himſe 
| Every other enjoyment, malice-may,. deſtroy 
every other panegyrick envy may. withhold; hut 
no human Power can deprive. the. boaſter. of, his 
own F 1 5 may hiſs, or con- 
tempt may growl, the birelings af the, greas: - 
may follow — and. the votaries, of. trut 
may attend on virtue; but his pleaſuxes ſtilbre- 
main the ſame; he can always liſten with raps: 
ture to. himſelf, and leave thoſe, who dag not. 
repoſe upon their own atteſtation, to be elated 
or depreſſed. by chance, and toil on in the Dope 


bs talk of. Eh copfite, Au OUS 


malice. +24 


This ant of happineſs, has been leng praftifs. 


ed by periodical Writers, with little apparent: 


A. 
. 


res dener. bs When vr think ee 
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cellencies overlooked by the world, or deſire to 
"recall the attention of the public to ſome 
particular performance, we fit down with 
great compoſure and write a letter to our 
| ſelves. The correſpondent, whoſe character we 
aſſume, always addreſſes us with the deference 
due to a ſuperior intelligence; propoſes his 
doubts with a proper ſenſe of his own inabili- 


ty; offers an objection with trembling diffi- 


dence; and at laſt has no other pretenſions to 
aur notice than his profundity of reſpe&t, and 
= ity of admiration, his ſubmiſſion to our 
aten, and zeal for our ſucceſs. To ſuch a 
env is impeſſible to refuſe regard, nor can 
it be erſily imagined with how much alacrity 
we ſnatch up the pen which indignation or deſ- 
pair had condemned to inactivity, when we find 
fuch candour and judgment yot remaining in 
the wor Id. | 
A letter of this kind I had lately the honour 
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of peruſing, in which, though ſome of the pe. 
riods were negligently cloſed, and ſome expreſ- 
ſions of familiarity were uſed, which I thought 
might teach others to addreſs me with too little 
reverence, I was ſo much delighted with the 
paſſages in which mention was made of uni. 
verſal learning—unbounded genius—ſoul of 
Homer, Pythagoras, and Plato—ſolidity of 
thought—accuracy of diſtinction—elegance of 
combination - vigour of fancy — ſtrength of rea- 
ſon—and regularity of compoſition— that I had 
once determined to make it public. Three 
times I ſent it to the printer, and three times I 
fetched it back. My modeſty was on the point 


of yielding, when reflecting that I was about 
to waſte panegyricks on myſelf, which might 


be mor. profitably reſerved for my patron, I 
locked it up for a better hour, in compliance 
with the farmer's principle, who never cats at 


home what he can carry to the market. 
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& damnoſa ſenem juvat alea, ludit et heres . 
a. n eadem quatit arma OG. | 


F gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice; 
And 9 in ; hanging feeves, the little box and dice. 
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rar vanity which VET every man im- 
portant in his own eyes, inclines me to 
believe that neither you nor your readers have 
forgotten the name of Eumathes, who ſent 


you a few months ago an account of his arrival 
at London with a young nobleman his pupil. I 
ſhall therefore continue my narrative without | 


preface or recapitulation. 
My pupil, in a very ſhort time, by his mo- 
eher's countenance and direction, accompliſhed 


himſelf with all thoſe qualifications which con- 


ſtitute puerile politeneſs. He became in a few 
days a perfect maſter of his hat, which with a 


careleſs nicety he could put off or on, without 
any need to adjuſt it by a ſecond motion. This 
was not attained but by frequent conſultations 
with his dancing-maſter, and conſtant practice 
before the glaſs, for he had ſome ruſtick habits 


Juv. 0 *%, 
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to overcome ; but, what will not time and in- 
duſtry perform? A fortnight more furniſhed 
him with all the airs and forms of familiar and 
reſpectful ſalutation, from the clap on the 
ſhoulder to the humble bow; he practiſes the 


ſtare of ſtrangeneſs, and 55 ſmile of conde- 


ſcenſion, the ſolemnity of promiſe, and the 
graciouſneſs of encouragement, as if he had 
been nurſed at a levee z and pronounces, with 


no leſs propricty than his father, the monoſylla- 


bles of coldneſs, and ſonorous periods of * | | 
ful profeſſion. 


He immediately loſt the reſerve and timidity : 
which ſolitude and ſtudy are apt 6 impreſs up- 


on the moſt courtly genius; ; was able to enter 3 
crowded room with airy civility; to meet the 


glances of a hundred eyes without perturbati-· 
on; and addreſs thoſe whom he never ſaw be- 
In leſs than 2 


fore with caſe and confidence. 
month his mother declared her ſatisfaCtion 3 A 


wi 


that ſhe believed nothing wwould make him bluſh, 
The filence with which I was contented to 


hear my pupils praiſes, gave the lady reaſon to 


ſuſpe& me not much delighted with his acqui- 
ſitions 3 


the thinks favourably of my learning and mo- 
rals, ſhe conſiders me as wholly unacquainted 


- with the cuſtoms of the polite part of mankind ; 


and therefore not qualified to form the manners 


of a young nobleman, or communicate the 


knowledge of the world. This knowledge ſhe 


' compriſes in the rules of viſiting, the hiſtory | 
of the preſent hour, an early intelligence of the 


change of faſhions, an extenſive acquaintance 


with the names and faces of perſons of rank, 


and a frequent appearance in places of reſort. 

All this my pupil purſues with great appli- 
cation. He is twice a day in the Mall, where 
be ſtudies the dreſs of every man ſplendid 
enough to attract his notice, and never comes 


home without ſome "obſervation upon fleeves, 


button-holes, and embroidery. At his return 


from the theatre, he can give an account of the 


callantries, glances, whiſpers, ſmiles, | ſighs, 
flirts, and bluſhes of every box, ſo much to his 
mother's ſatisfaction, that when I attempted to 
reſume my character, by enquiring his opinion 
of the ſentgnents and diction of the tragedy, 
the at once repreſſed my criticiſm, by telling me 
that ſhe hoped he did not go to loſe his time in at- 
tending to the creatures on the ſtage. 

But his acuteneſs was moſt eminently ſignali- 
ꝛed at the maſquerade, where he diſcovered his 
acquaintance through their diſguiſes, with ſuch 
wonderful facility, as has afforded the family 
an inexhauſtible topick of converſation. Every 


new viſitor is informed how one was detected by 


his gait, and another by the ſwing of his arms, 

a third by the toſs of his head, Seu another by 

his favourite phraſe; nor can you doubt but 

theſe performances receive their juſt applauſe, 

kt a genius thughaſtening to maturity is pro- 
ed by every art of cultivation. 

Such have been his endeayours, and ſuch his 
aſſiſtances, that every tract 8 of literature was 
ſoon obliterated, He has changed his language 
with his _ and inſtead OE endeavouring at 
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5 dis FE PILE by a ed obſervation, 


but ſhe attributed my diſcontent to the | 
diminution of my influence, and my fears of 
loſing the patronage of the family; and though 
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purity or propriety, has no other care than to 


catch the reigning phraſe and current exclama- 
tion, till by copying whatever is peculiar in the 


talk of all thoſe whoſe birth or fortune entitle 


them to imitation, he has collected every faſhi- 
onable barbariſm of the preſent winter, and 
ſpeaks a diale& not to be underſtood among 
thoſe who form their ſtyle by poring upon au- 
thors. 

To this copiouſneſs of ideas, and felicity 6 of 
language, he has joined ſuch eagerneſs to lead 
the converſation, that he is celebrated among 
the ladies as the prettieſt gentleman that the age 
can boaſt of, except that ſume who love to talk 
themſelves think him too forward, and others 
lament that, with fo much wit * rn 
he is not taller. 

His mother liſtens to his obſervations with 5 
her eyes ſparkling and her heart beating, and 
can ſcarcely contain, in the moſt numerous aſ- 
ſemblies, the ene which ſhe has formed 
for his future eminence. © Women, by whatever 
fate, always judge abſurdly of the intelle&s of 
boys. The vivacity and confidence which at- 
tract female admiration, are ſeldom produced 
in the early part of life, but by ignorance at 


leaſt, if not by ſtupidity ; for they proceed not 
from confidence of right, but fearleſſneſs of 


wrong. Whoever has a clear apprehenſion, 
muſt have quick ſenſibility, and where he has 
no ſufficient reaſon to truſt his own judgment, 
will proceed with doubt and caution, becauſe he 
perpetually dreads the diſgrace of error. The 
pain of miſcarriage is naturally proportionate 
to the deſire of excellence; and, therefore, till 
men are hardened by long familiarity with re- 
proach, or have attained, by frequent ſtrug- 
gles, the art of ſuppreſſing their emotions, dif- 
fidence is found the inſeparable aſſociate of un- 
derſtanding. 

But ſo little diſtruſt has my pupil of his own 
abilities, that he has for ſome time profeſſed 
himſelf a wit, and tortures his imagination on 
all occaſions for burleſque and jocularity. How 


he ſupports a character which, perhaps, no man 


ever aſſumed without repentance, may be eaſily 
conjectured. Wit, you know, is the unex- 
peed copulation. of ideas, the diſcovery of 
ſome occult relation between images in appear- 
ance remote from each other; an effuſion of 


* 


| 
Wit, therefore, preſuppoſes : an abcuttulation of 
Knowledge; ; 2 memory ſtored with notions, | 
which the imagination may cull out to | compoſe 
nev- aſſemblages. Whatever n may be the native 
vigour of the mind, ſhe can never form any 
combinations from few ideas, as many changes 
can never be rung upon a few bells. Accident 
may "indeed ſometimes produce a lucky parallel 


or a ſtriking contr aſt; but theſe gifts of chance DE 


are not frequent, ond he that has nothing of 
his own, and yet condemns himſelf. to needleſs 
| Expences, muſt live upon loans or theft. 

The indulgence which his youth has hitherto 
obtained, and the reſpe& which his rank ſecures, 
have hitherto ſupplied the want of intellectual 
qualifications ; ; and he imagines that all admire 
who applaud, and that all who laugh are pleaſ- 
ed. He therefore returns every day to the 


charge with increaſe of courage, though not of 


ſtrength, and practiſes all the tricks by which 


wit is counterfeited. He lays trains for a quib- | 


4 
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ble; ; he contrives plundere for his footman; he 
" adapts old ſtories to preient characters; he mif. 
takes the queſtion, that he may return a ſmart 
anſwer ; ; he anticipates the argument, that he 


may plauſibly object; when he has nothing to 


reply, he repeats the laſt words of his antagon- 


iſt, then ſays—* Your humble ſervant,” and 
; concludes with a laugh of triumph. 


Theſe miſtakes I have honeſtly attempted te 

correct; but, what can be expected from rea- 

ſon, unſupported by faſhion, ſplendour, or au- 

thority ? He hears me, indeed, or appears to 

hear me, but is ſoon reſcued from the lecture by 

more pleaſing avocations; and ſhows, diverſi. 
ons, and careſſes, drive my precepts from his 

remembrance. 

He at laſt imagines himſelf qualified to enter 
the world, and has met with adventures in his 
firſt ſally, which I ſhall by your paper commu- 
nicate to the publics I am, &c. /, 

| bn 6  EUMATHES, 
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—— equo rudis 


Herere ingenuus puer, 


Venarigue timet; ludere doctior 
Sen Græco jubeas. trocho, 
Su malis vetita * alea. 


= ; | * knows our youth, of nobleſt race, 


Hor. 


7 0 mount the mamag d ſteed, or urge the chace ; - 
More till. d in the nean arts vice, 


E he wbirling troquey or law -forbidden dice. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 5 


4 of every kind are doubled when 
they are ſpeedily conferred. This is par- 


ticularly true of the gratification of curioſity ; = 
| he that long delays a a ſtory, and ſuffers his audi - 
tor to torment himſelf with expectation, will 
ſeldom be able to recompenſe the uneaſineſs, or 


equal the hope which he ſuffers to be raiſed. 
Fiore this reaſon; I have already ſent you'the 
| continuation of my pupit's hiſtory, which, 
| h it contains no events very uncommon, 

( may be of uſe to young men who are in too 
on th haſte to truft their own prudence, and 

quit the wing of protection before they are able 
to ſhift for themſelves, 


FRANCIS. 


When « firſt ſettled in 35 he was 10 


much bewildered in the enormous extent of the 


town, ſo confounded by inceſſant noiſe, and 
crowds, and hurry, and fo terrified by rural 
narratives of "the arts of ſharpers, the rudeneſs 
of the populace, malignity of porters, and 
treachery of cbachmen, that he was. afraid to 
go beyond the door without: an attendant, and 
imagined his life in danger if he was obliged! to 
8 the ſtreets at night in a vehicle but tis 
mother's chair, Hy 
He was therefore contented, for a tine, that 
I ſhould. accompany him i in all his excurſions. 
But his fear abated as he grew more familiar 
with its obje&s; and the contempt to which his 
ruſticity expoſed him from ſuch of his compa- 
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gions as had accidentally known the town lon- 
ger, obliged him to diſſemble his remaining 


Kerrors. 1 


to ſpare me the trouble of obſerving his moti- 
ons; but knowing how much his igno nce 


: expoſed him to miſchief, I thought it cruel to 


abandon him to the fortune of the town. We 
went together every day to a coffee-houſe, 
wbere he met wits, heirs, and fops, airy, ig- 
norant, and thoughtleſs as himſelf, with whom 
he had become acquainted at card-tables, and 
whom he conſidered as the only beings to be 
envied or admired. What were their topicks 
of converſation I could never diſcover; for ſo 
much was their vivacity depreſſed by my intru- 
five ſeriouſneſs, that they ſeldom proceeded be- 
yond the exchange of nods and ſhrugs, an arch 
grin, or a broken hint; except when they could 
retire, while I was looking on the papers, to a 
corner of the room, where they ſeemed to diſ- 
burden their imaginations, and commonly vent- 
ed the ſuperfluity of their ſprightlineſs in a peal 
of laughter. When they had tittered them- 
ſelves into negligence, I could ſometimes over- 


© cal ;—academical airs ; ſinoke the tutor 
© company for gentlemen ! and other broken 
phraſes, by which I did not ſuffer my quiet to 
be diſturbed, for they never proceeded to a- 
vowed indignities, but contented themſelves to 
murmur in ſecret, and, wheneve I turned my 
eye upon them, ſhrunk into. 
He was, however, defar8%s of withdrawing 
from the ſubjection wh ch he could not venture 
to break, and maſſe a fecret appointment to aſ- 
bt his companions in the periecution of a play. 
His footmanaal yately procured him a catcal, 
on which he p prackiſec in a back-garret for two 
hours in the afternoon. At the proper time a 
chair was called; he pretended an engagement 
at Lady Flutter's, and haſtened to the place 
where his critical aſſociates had aſſembled. 
They hurried away to the theatre, full of mag- 
lignity and deninciations againſt a man whoſe 
name they had never heard, and a' performance 


which they could not underſtand ; for they were 


reſolved to judge for themſelves, and would not 
ſuffer the town to be impoſed upon by ſeribblers. 
In the pit, they exerted themſelves with great 


ſpirit and vivacity ; called out for the tunes of 
Vor. I, 


obſcene ſongs, talked loudly at intervals of 


” His defire of liberty made him now willing 


interru upyjony but being no longer able to re- 


ouſly to decency and ſilence. 


hear a few ſyllables, ſuch as—“ Solemn raſ- 


chairs, and demoliſh them for ſtanding on the 


his head, 


privately, and W all animadrerſion 
and reproof. | 
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Shakeſpeare and Johnſon, played, on their cat- 
cals a ſhort prelWgy of. terror, clamoured vehe- 
mently for the *prologue, and clapped with 
great dexterity at the firſt entrance of the 2515 
ers. 


Two ſcenes they heard without attempting 
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ſtrain their impatience, they then began to ex- 
ert themſelves in groans and hiſſes, and plied 
their catcals with inceſſant diligence; 3 fo that 
they were ſoon conſidered by the audience as 
diſturbers of the houſe, and ſome who ſat near 
them, either provoked at the obſtruction of their 
entertainment, or deſirous to preſerve the author 
trom the mortification of ſeeing his hopes de- 
Rroyed by children, ſnatched away their inſtru- 
ments of criticiim, and by the ſeaſonable vi 
bration of a ftick, ſubdued them inſtantane- 

To exhilarate themſelves after this vexatious 
defeat, thF poſted to a tavern, where they re- 
covered their alacrity, and after two hours of i 
obſtreperous jollity, burſt out big with enter- = 
prize, and panting for ſome occaſions to fignal- = 
ize their prow ef They proceeded vigorouſly 
0 h two ſtreets, and with very little oppo- 

i ſperied a rabble of drunkards leſs dar- 
ing than themſelves, then rolled tavo watchmen 
in the kennel, and broke the windows of a ta- 
vern in which the fugitives took ſhelter. At 
laſt it was determined to march up to a row of 


pavement z the chairmen formed a line of bat- 
tle, and blows were exchanged for a time with 
equal courage on both ſides. At laſt the aſ- 4 
ſailants were overpowered, and the chairmer, 2 
when they knew their captives, I" them 
home by torce. 

The young gentleman, next morning, hwy 
and was ſo much aſhamed of his 
rages and defeat, that perhaps he mig}: tchave 
been checked i in his firſt follies, had not hismo- 
ther, partly! in approbation of his ſpirit, relieved 
him from his perplexity by paying the damages 


This indulgence could not Shelly preſerve 
him from the remembrance of his diſgrace, nor 
at once reſtore his confidence and elation, 
was for three days _ modeſt, and compli- 5 
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ant, and thought himſelf neither too wiſe for 
inſtruction, nor too manly for reſtraint. But 


his levity overèame this ſalutary ſorrow ; he be- 
gan to talk with his forme ptures by maſ- 


querades, taverns and frolicks; bluſtered when 


his wig was not combed with exactneſs; and 
threatened deſtruction to a tailor who had wil. — 
8 taken his directions about the pocket. . 4. 
I knew that he was now riſing agaln above 
controul, and that this inflation of ſpirits 
would burſt out into ſome miſchievous abſurd- 
ity. I therefore watched him with great at- 
tention; but one evening, having attended his 
mother at a viſit, he withdrew himſelf, un- 
ſuſpected, while the company were engaged at 
cards. 
miſſed, and his return impatiently expected; 
ſupper was delayed, and converſation ſuſpend- 
ed ; Wery coach that rattled through the ſtreet 
was expected to bring him, and every ſervant 
that entered the room was examined concerning 
his departure. At laſt the lady retygned home, 
and was with great dificulty preſerved from fits 
by ſpirits and cordials. The family was diſ- 
patched a thouſand ways without ſucceſs, and 
the houſe was filled with diftragion, till, as we 
were deliberating what further meaſures-to take, 
he returned from a petty gaming-tabl le, 
- his coat torn, and his head broken by without 
his ſword, muff- or, . 
watch. pos 


to profuſion. 


His vivacity and officiouſneſs were ſoon 


ſleeve-buttons, and 
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Of this loſs or robbery he gave little Ac. - 
count; but, inſtead of ſinking into his former 
4 en 


voured to ſupport himſelf by ſur- 


lineſs and alperity. 


< uſe were birth and fortune if they would not 


0 adhit ſome ſallies and expences His mam- 


maywas ſo much provoked by the coſt of this 


. prank, that ſhe would neither palliate nor con- 


ceal it; and his father, after ſome threats of 
ruſtication which his fondneſs would not ſuffer 


him to execute, reduced the allowance of his 


pocket, that he might. not be tempted by plenty 
This method would have ſuc- 
ceeded in a place where there are no panders to 
folly and extravagance, but was now likely to 
have produced pernicious conſequences 3 for we 


have diſcovered a treaty with a broker; whole. 


daughter he feems diſpoſed. to marry, on condi. 
tion that he ſhall be ſupplied with preſent mo- 


ney, for which he'is to repay, thrice the value at 


the death of his father. TE 
There was now no time to be * A do- 
meſtick conſultation was immediately held, and 
he was doomed to pals two years in the coun- 
try; but his mother, touched with his tears, 
declared, that ſhe thought him too much of a 
man to be any longer confined to his book, and 
he therefore begins his travels to-morrow under 
a French governor. [I am, &c. | 
— Evaarurs, 
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Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda fecum 78. x 


| The beings Wa; in with life's full tide, 
Down _ our wo of hi 7 decregſi ing Bars 8 


YAXT ER, in the narrative of his own 7 I 


though he thought them evident and inconteſta- 
ble at his firſt entrance into the world, time and 
experience diſpoſed him to change. 


Whoever reviews the ſtate of his own mind 
foo the dawn of manhood to its decline, and 


conſiders what he purſued or dreaded, ſlighted 
or eſteemed at different periods of his age, will 
have no reaſon to imagine ſuch changes of ſen- 


timent peculiar to any ſtation or character. 


er careleſs ad TS 


has enumerated ſeveral opinions, which, 


Malta recedentes e. 6 . 1 gs 


HoR. 


has convidtion 0 upon 1 1 ; the lectures 
of time obtrude themſelves upon the moſt un- 
willing or diſſipated auditor; and, by compar- 
ing our paſt, with our preſent thoughts, we 
perceive that we have changed our minds, 
though perhaps we cannot dicover when the 


alteration e or by . cauſes it was 


een 1 
This grvolution of” ſentiments No Re a 


perpetual conteſt between. the old and young. 


They who imagine. themſelves entitled to vene- 


ration by a I. of _— 2 are in · | 


He was not the firſt that 
© had played away a few trifles, and of what 


us, 
f a 
and 
der 


ES, 


; 1 5 i . a 0 % ; 
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elined to treat as notions of thoſe whoſe con- 
uct they ſuperintend with ſupercili du ſneſs and 
* for want of conſidering that the fu- 
ture and the paſt have different appearances; 2 
that the diſproportion will always be great be- 
tween expectation and enjoyment, between-new 
poſſ:ſſion and ſatiety ; ; that the truth of man 
maxims of age, gives too little pleaſure to be 
allowed till it is felt; and that the miſeries of 


life would be increaſed beyond all human power 
of endurance, if we were to enter the world 


with the ſame opinions as we carry from it. 
We naturally indulge thoſe ideas that pleaſe 
us. Hope will predominate in every mind, till 
it has been ſuppreſſed by frequent diſappoint- 
ments. The youth has not yet diſcovered how 


many evils are continually hovering about us, 
and when he is ſet free from the ſhackles of diſ- 


cipline, looks abroad into the world with rap- 


ture; he ſees an elyſian region open before him, 


ſo variegated with beauty, and ſo ſtored with 


pleaſure, that his care is rather to accumulate. 


good, than to ſhun evil; he. ſtands diſtracted by 
different forms of delight, and has no other 
doubt, than which path to follow of thoſe 
which all lead equally to the bowers of happi- 
neſs. 

He who hag ſeen only the Cuperſicies of life 
believes every thing to be what it appears, and 
rarely ſuſpects that external ſplendor conceals 
any latent ſorrow or  yexation, He never 
imagines that there may be greatneſs without 


fafety, affluence without content, jollity with. 


out friendſhip, and ſolitude without peace, 


fancies himſelf permitted to cull the bleſſings of : 
every condition, and to leave its jnconveniencies 


to the idle and the i ignorant, He is inelided to 
believe no man miſerable but by his own fault, 


and ſeldom looks with much pity upon failings 


or miſcarriages, becauſe he thinks them wil. 

lingly admitted, or negligently incurred. 
It is impoſſible, without pity and contempt, 

to hear a youth of generous ſentiments and 


imagination, dgglaring i in the moment of open 


neſs and confidence his deſigns and expectati: 
ons; becauſe long life is poſſible, he conſiders 


it as certain, and therefore promiſes himſelf all 


the changes of happineſs, and provides gratifi . 

cations for every deſire. He is, for a time, to 
give himſelf wholly to frolick and diverſion, to 
""M the world in ſearch of pleaſure, to de- 


* 


light every eye, to gain every heart, and to he 


celebrated equally for his pleaſing levities and 


ſolid attainments, his deep reflections, and his 
ſparkling repartees. He then elevates his 
views to nobler enjoyments, and finds all the 
ſcattered excellencies of the female world united 
in a woman who prefers his addreſſes to wealth 
and title be is afterwards to engage in buſi- 
neſs, to 
poſition ; ; to climb by the mexe force of merit to 
fame and greatneſs; and reward all thoſe who 
countenanced his riſe, of paid due regard to his 
early excellence. At laſt he will retire in peace 
and honour; ; contract his views to domeſtick 
pleaſures; form the manners of children like 
himſelf; ohſerve how' evefy year expands the 
beauty hs his daughters, and how his ſons 


catch ardour from their - father's hiſtory ; he 


will give laws to the ngighbourhood ; dictate 


iſſipate difficulty, and overpower op- | 


axioms to poſterity ; and leave the world an 


example o wiſdom and of happineſs. | 
With hopes like theſe, he (allies jocund into 


life; ; to little purpoſe i is he told, that the con- 


dition of humanity admits no pure and un- 


mingled happingg 3 3 that the exuberant gaiety | 


of youth ends in poyerty or diſeaſe; that un- 
common qualifications. and contrarieties of 
cellence, produce envy equally with pe 


that whatever admiration and fondneſs may 2 


promiſe him, he muſt marry a wife like the 
wiſe of others, with eme virtues and ſome 


faults, and be as often diſguſted by her vices, as 


delighted by her elegance; that if he adven- 


tures into the circle of action, he muſt expect 


to encounter men as artful, as daring, as reſo- 


lute as himſelf; that of his children, ſome may 
be deformed, nn others vicious; ſome may 
; diſgrace him by their follies, ſome offend him 7 — 

by their inſolence, and ſome exhauſt him by 


their profuion. He bears all this with obſti- 


nate incredulity, and wonders by what malig- I 
nity old age is influenced, that it cannot for, 


bear to fill his ears with predictions of miſery. 


Among other pleaſing errors of young minds, 
- Is the opinion of their own 7 ings Þ 


that has not yet remarked, how little 


be an enemy or a follower, an admirer or a ſpy. 


| He therefore conſiders his fame as involued in 


3K 2 


He 
ntion 
his contemporaries can ſpare from their 6wn'af£ 8 
fairs, conceives all eyes turned upon himſelf; 1 
and 1 imagines every one that approaches him to 
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tles and vices of youth proceed from this quick 
| ſenſe of reputation. This it is that gives firm- 
neſs and conſtancy, fidelity and diſintereſted- 
neſs ; and it is this that kindles reſentment for 
flight injuries, and dictates all the principles of 
ſanguinary honour. 
But as time brings him fore a the 
world, he ſoon diſcovers that he * ſhares 
fame or reproach with innumerable partners; 
that he is left unmarked if the obſcurity of the 
crowd; and that what he does, whether good. 
or bad, ſoon gives way to new objects of re- 
gard. He then eaſily ſets himſelf free from the 
anxieties of reputation, and conſiders praiſe or 
cenſure as a trankeat breath, . while he 


1 TO THE RAMBLER. 
$I, 0 Ea 
| I Belong to an order of mankind, conſider- 
| A. able at leaſt for their number, to which 
* | your notice has never been formally extended, 


triflers who have hitherto ſupplied you with to- 
Picks of amuſement or inſtruction. Iam, Mr. 
Rambler, a legacy-hunter ; ; and as every man 
is willing to think well of the tribe in which 


His name is regiſtered, you will forgive my 


— 


vanity if I remind you that the legacy-hunter, 


however degraded by an ill-compounded ap- 

pellation in our barbarous language, was 

known, as I am told, in ancient Rome, by the 
ſonorous titles of Captator and Hzredipeta. 

My father was an attorney in the country, 

wks married his maſter's daughter in hopes of 


a fortune which he did not obtain, having been, 
as he afterwards diſcovered, choſen by her only 


| becauſe ſhe had no better offer, and was afraid 


of ſerice. I was the firſt offſpring of a mar- 


riage thus reciprocally fraudulent, and there- 
fore could not be expected to inherit much dig- 
naity or generoſity, and if I had them not from 


nature, was not likely ever to attain them ; for. 


| In the years which I on. home, I never 


* 


event of every action. EM of the vir- 


82 _— wulture s ſhand 198 —_— Jags ? 


though equally entitled to regard with thoſe 


hears it, is paſſing away, without any laſting 
miſchief or advantage. 

In youth it is common to meaſure right andy 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and in age 
to act without any meaſure but intereſt, and to 
loſe ſhame without ſubſtituting virtue. Y 

Such i is the condition of life, that ſomething 
is ; always wanting to happineſs. In youth we 


have warm hopes which are ſoon blaſted by 
raſhneſs and negligence, and great deſign; 


which are defeated by inexperience. In age, 
we have knowledge and prudence without ſpie 
rit to exert, or motives to prompt . them ; we 
are able to plan ſchemes, and regulate mea. 


ſures ;. but haye not time remaining to bring 


them to completion. 
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heard any reaſon for action or forbearance, but 


that we ſhould gain money or loſe it ; nor was 


taught any other ſtyle of commendation, than 


that Mr. Sneaker is a warm man, Mr. Gripe 
has done his buſineſs, and needs « care for no. 
body. 
My dete, though otherwiſe not great 
philoſophers, knew the force of early educati- 
on, and tcok care that the blank of my under- 
ſtanding ſhould be filled with impreſſions of the 
value of money. My mother uſed, upon all 
occaſions, to inculcate ſome falutary axioms, 
ſuch as might incite me 10 keep what I had, and 


get t could; ſhe informed me that we were 


in a world,; where all muſt catch that catch 


can; and as I grew up, ſtored my memory with | 
FT an obſervations; reſtrained me from the 
uſual puerile expences, by remarking that a- 
ny a little made a mickle; and, when I envied 


the finery of any of my be told me, 


that Brag was a 2 good dog, bus Holdfoft aba a 


better. 

I was ſoon 8 enough to diſcover that 
I was not born to great wealth; and, having 
heard no other name for happinefs, was ſome- 
times inclined to repine at my condition. But 


my mother e * me, by ſaying, that 


j 
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there was money an the family, that it 
v good to be of kin to means; that I had no- 
thing to do but to pleaſe my friends, and I 


might come to hold up my head with the beſt 


ſquire in the country. 
Theſe ſplendid expectations aroſe wal” our 
alliance to three perſons of conſiderable for- 


tune. My mother's aunt had attended on a 


lady, who, when ſhe died, rewarded her offi- 
ciouſneſs and fidelity with a large legacy. My 


father had two relations, of whom one had 


broken his indentures and run to ſea, from 


whence, after an abſence of thirty years, he 
returned with ten thouſand pounds; and the 


ether had lured an heireſs out of a window, 
who dying of her firſt child, had left him her 
eſtate, on which he lived without any other 


care than to collect his rents, and preſerve from 


poachers that game which he could not _ 
himſelf. 
Theſe hoarders of money were viſited and 


|. courted by all who had any pretence to approach 


them, and received preſents and compliments 


from couſins who could ſcrcely tell the degree 


of their relation. But we had peculiar advan- 
tages which encouraged us to hope, that we 
ſhould by degrees ſupplant our competitors. 


My father, by his profeſſion, made himſelf 


neceſſary in their affairs; for the ſailor and the 
chambermaid, he inquired out mortgages and 
ſecurities, and wrote bonds and contracts; and 
had endeared himſelf to the old woman, who 
once raſhly lent an hundred pounds without 
conſulting him, by informing her, that her 
debtor was on the point of bankruptcy, and 


poſting ſo expeditiouſly with an execution, that | 


all the other creditors were defrauded. 

To the ſquire he was a kind of ſteward, and 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf i in his office by his ad- 
dreſs in raiſing the rents, his inflexibility in 
diſtreſſing the tardy tenants, and his acuteneſs 


in ſetting the pariſh free from burthenſome in- 
. habitants, - by Suing: them ON. to ſome other 


ſettlement. a 

Buſineſs made Pee attendance neceſſary; ; 
truſt ſoon produced intimacy ; and ſucceſs gave 
a claim to kindneſs; ſo that we had an oppor- 
tunity to practiſe all the arts of flattery and en- 
dearment. My mother, who could not ſupport 


, the thought of loſing any thing, determined, 


that all their fortunes mans centre in mez and, 


to profit. 
ſporti 
ſchool, Twas contriving ſome new method of 
paying my court; inquiring the age of my fu- 


At. an age when other boys are 


ture benefaRors z or en how I ſhould 


employ their legacies. 
If our eagerneſs of money, could have been 


ſatisfied with the poſſeſſions of any one of my 


relations, they might perhaps have been ob- 
tained ; but as it was impoſſible to be. always 
preſent with all three, our competitors were 
buſy to efface any trace of affection which we 
might have left behind; and fince there was 


not, on any part, fuch unden of merit as 


could enforce a conſtant and unſhaken prefer- 


ence, whoever was the laſt that flattered or o- 


bliged, had, for a time, the aſcendant. 


My relations maintained a regular exchange 


of courteſy, took care to miſs no occaſion of 


condolence or congratulation, and ſent preſtnts 


at ſtated times, but had in their hearts not 
much eſteem for one another. The ſeaman 
looked with contempt upon the ſquire a 


milkſop and a landman, who had lived without | 


knowing the points of the- compaſs, or ſecing 
any part of the world beyond the county. 
town; and whenever they met, would talk of 
D and latitude, and circles and tro- 


picks, would ſcarcely tell him the hour without 


ſome mention of the horizon and meridian, nor 
ſhewhim the news without detecting bis i igno- 
rance of the ſituation of other countries. 


The ſquire conſidered the ſailor as a rude une 5 


cultivated ſavage, with little more of human 
than his form, and diverted himſelf with his 
ignorance of all common objects and affairs; 


when he could perſuade him to go into the field, 


he always expoſed him to the ſportſmen, by 
ſending him to look for game in improper pla- 
ces; and once prevailed uporfhim to be preſent 


at the races, only that he might ſhow. the gen- 


tlemen how a ſailor ſat upon a horſe. 


The old gentlewoman thought herſelf wile 7 5 


than both, for ſhe lived with no ſervant but a 


maid, e The others were 7 


Fd 


- mn 
in the proſecution of her ſchemes, took care to 
inform me that nothing coft leſs than good words, 

and that it is comfortable to 1 into an eſtate 
which another has got. 


She trained me by theſe precepts t: to the utmoſt 
duRility of obedience, and the cloſeſt attention 


c in the fields, or murmuring in the 


a 


Indeed ſufficiently Sagal; but the ſquire could 
not live without dogs and horſes, and the ſailor 
never ſuffered the day to paſs but over a bowl of | 

punch, to which, as he was not critical i in the 
choice of his company, every man was welcome 
chat could roar out a patch, or tell a ſtory, 

All theſe, however, I wes to pleaſe; an ar- 
| Guqus N but what will not TO ID 
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rice W 1 had 40 Aurelia FI” 
of temper, . and an unſatiable wiſh for riches; I 
was perpetpally inſtigated by the ambition of 


my parents, and aſſiſted occaſionally by their in. 


ſtructions. What theſe advantages enabled me 
to | ſhall be tald in-the next letter of, 
Yours, Kc. 
Carraros. 
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Ne mihi AR VIVus, dicis 707 fata — 


Si non infants, ſets, —" my cupiam. 


_ Mart. : 


Dur ve told me, Maro, noiſe you live, | 

You'd not a fingle penny give, ' 

But that ene er you chance to die, | 

You'd leave a handſome legacy: 

You muſt be mad beyond redreſs, _ | 

V ny next oh you cant k. „, 
5 Fan F. LE wis. 


TO THE RAMBLER. . 
SIR, 
OU, who muſt have es the a. | 
tion which almoſt every man, however 
unaRtive or inſignificant, diſcovers of repreſent- 
ing his life as diſtinguiſhed by extraordinary 
events, will not wonder that Captator thinks 
| his narrative important enough to be continued. 
Nothing is more common than for thoſe to 
teaſe their companions with their hiſtory, who 
have neither done nor ſuffered any thing that 
can excite cyriofity, or afford inſtruction. 
As J was taught to flatter with the firſt eſ- 
ſays of ſpeech, and had very early loſt gvery 
other paſſion in the defire of money, I began 
my purſuit with omens of ſucceſs ; for I divi- 
ded my officiouſneſs ſo en among my 
relations, that I was equally the favourite of 
all. When any of them entered the deor, I 


went to welcome him with raptures .; z when he 
went away, I hung down my head, and ſome-- 


times intreated to 4 with him with ſo much 


importunity, % very narrowly eſcaped a 
conſent which I ſed in my heart. When 


at an annual entertainment they were all toge- 


ther, I had a harder taſk ; but plied them ſo 
impartially with careſſes, chat none could charge 


me with . and wrt they were wearied 


tems, I was bed at Mme. 


with my TRE" and civilities, I was an 


diſmiſſed with money to buy playthings. 
Life cannot be kept at a ſtand; the years of 


innocence and prattle were foon at an end, and 
other qualifications were neceſſary to recommend 
me to continuance of kindneſs. It luckily hap- 
pened that none of my friends had high notions 


of book -learning. The ſailor hated to ſee tall | 


boys ſhut up in a ſchgol, when they might more 
properly be ſeeing the world, and making their 
fortunes; and was of opinion, that when the 


firſt rules of arithmetick were known, all that 


was neceſſary to make a man complete might 


be learned on ſhip-board, The ſquire only in- 


liſted, that ſo much ſcholarſhip was indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary, as might confer ability to draw a 
leaſe and read the court-hands z and the old 
chambermaid dectared loudly her contempt of 


books, and her opinion t that they 8 took the 


head off the main chance. | 

= unite, as well as we could, all ole bp. 
Each was taught 
to believe, that I followed his directions, and! 


gained likewiſe, as my mother obſerved, this 


advantage, that I was always in the way; for 

ſhe had known many favourite children lent to 

ſchools or academies, and forgotten. 
128 I Ley fitter. to de truſted to my own ail. 


R. 
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cretion, I was often diſpatched upon various 
pretences to vit my relations, with directions 
from my parents how to ingratiate, wre * 
drive away competitors. | 
J was, from my infaney, Conte by the 
ſailor as a promiſing genius, becauſe 1 liked 
punch better than wine; and I took care to 
improve this prepoſſeſſion by continual enquiries 
about the art of navigation, the degree of heat 
and cold in different climates, the profits of 
trade, and the dangers of ſhipwreck. I admi- 
red the courage of the ſeamen, and gained his 
heart by importuning him for a recital of his 
adventures, and a fight of his foreign curioſi- 
ties. I liſtened with an appearance of cloſe at- 
tention to. ſtories which I could already repeat, 
and at the cloſe never failed to expreſs my reſo- 


lution to viſit diſtant countries, and my con- 


tempt of the cowards and drones that ſpend. all 
their lives in their native pariſh; though I had 
in reality no deſay — of any thing but money, nor 
eyer felt the ſtimulations of curioſity or ardour 


of adventure, but would contentedly have paſ- 


ſed the years of Neſtor in JING rents, and 
lending upon mortgages. 

The ſquire I was able to pleaſe with leſs hy- 
pocriſy, for I really thought it pleaſant enough 
to kill the game and eat it. Some arts of falſe- 
hood, however; the Junger ; & gold perſuaded 
me to practiſe, by which, though no other miſ- 
chief was produced, the purity of my*thoughts 


dually deſtroyed. I ſometimes purchaſed fiſh, 
and pretended to have caught them; I hired the 


countrymen to ſhew me partridges, and then 
gave my uncle intelligence of their haunt; 1 
learned the ſeats of hares at night, and diſco- 


vered them in the morning with a ſagacity that 
raiſed the wonder and enyy of old ſportſmen. 
One only obſtruction to the advancement of my 
reputation I could never fully ſurmount; I was 
naturally a coward, and was therefore always 
left ſhamefully behind, when'there was a neceſ- 
ty to leap a hedge, to ſwim a river, or force 
the horſes to their utmoſt ſpeed; but as theſe 
exigencies did not frequently happen, I main- 
tained my honour with ſufficient ſucceſs, and 
was never left out of a hunting party. CS 
The old chambermaid was not ſo cettainly,. 
nor ſo bag W for the had no ee 
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his old acquaintances. 
was vitiated, and the reyesence for truth gra- 
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: paſſion. but avarice, and was therefore cold and | 


inacceſſible. She had no conception of any vir- 
tue in a young man but that of ſaving his mo- 
ney. When ſhe heard of my exploits in the 
field, ſhe would ſhake her head, inquire how 
much I ſhauld be the richer for all my perfor- 
mances, and lament that ſuch ſums ſhould be 
ſpent upon dogs and horſes. If tne ſailor told oy 
her of my inclination to travel, ſne was ſure ; 

there Was no place like England, and could not 

imagine why any man that can live in his own 

country ſhould leave it. This Cullen and frigid 
being I found means however to propitiate bx 
frequent commendations of frugality, and per- 


petual care to avoid expence. 


From the ſailor was our firſt and moſt conſi- 
derable expectat ion; for he was richer than the 
chambermaid, and older than the ſquire. He 
was ſo awkward and baſhful among women, 
that we concluded him ſecure from matrimony; 


and the noiſy. fondneſs with which he uſed to 5 
welcome me to his houſe, made us imagine 


that he would look out for no other heir, and 
that we had nothing to do but wait patiently 
for his death. But in the midſt of our tri- 
umph, my uncle ſaluted us one morning with 
a cry of tranſport, and clapping his hand hard 
upon my ſhoulder, told me, I was a happy fel- 
low to have a friend like him in the world, for 
he came to fit me out for a voyage with one of 
I turned pale and 
trembled; my father told him, that he believed 


my 1 not fitted to the ſea; and my 
| mother burſting into tears, cried out, tar her 


heart would break if ſhe loſt me. All this had 


no effect; the ſailor was wholly inſuſceptive of 


the Hlter paſſions, and, without regard to 
tears or arguments, perſiſted in his reſolution. TE 
to make me a nan. : i 
We were obliged to comply in appearance, _ 
and preparations were accordingly made. I. 
took leave of my friends with great alacrity, 
proclaimed the beneficence of my uncle with 


the higheſt ſtrains.of gratitude, and rejoiced at 


the opportunity now put into my hands of gra- 
tifying my thirſt of knowledge. But a week 
before the day appointed for my . 

fell ſick by my mother's direQion, . and re ed 
all food but what ſhe privately brought me; 
8 my uncle viſited me I was E 
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or delirious, but took care in my raving fits to 
talk inceſſantly of travel and merchandize. The 
room was kept dark ; the table was filled with 
vials and gallipots ; my mother was with diffi- 
culty perſuaded not to endanger her life with 
nocturnal attendance; my father lamented the 


loſs of the profits of the voyage; and ſuch ſu- 
. perfluity of artifices was employed, as perhaps 
might have diſcovered the cheat to a man of pe- 
netration. But the failor, unacquainted with 
ſubtilties and ſtratagems, was eaſily deluded ; 

and as the ſhip could not ſtay for my recovery, 


fold the cargo, and left me to re-eſtabliſh my 


health at leiſure. 

I was ſent to regain my fleſh in a purer air, 
left i it ſhould appear never to have been waſted, 
and in two months returned to deplore my diſ- 
appointment. My uncle pitied my dejection, 
and bid me prepare myſelf againſt next year, 

for no land- lubber ſhould touch his money. 
A reprieve however was obtained, and per- 
haps ſome new ſtratagem might have ſucceeded 
another ſpring ; but my uncle unhappily made 
amorous advances to my mother's maid, who, 
to promote ſo advantageous a match, diſcover- 
ed the ſecret, with which mares had been in- 
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truſted. He ſtormed, and raved, and n 
that he would have heirs of his own; and not 
give his ſubſtance to cheats and cowards, mar. 


ried the girl i in two days, and has now four 


children. 


verſally deteſted. 1 found my friends, if not 
wholly alienated, at leaſt cooled in their affec- 
tion; the ſquire, though he did not wholly dif. 
card me, was leſs fond, and often inquired 
when I would go to ſea. I was obliged to bear 
his inſults, and endeavoured to rekindle his 
kindneſs by aſſiduity and reſpect; but all my 
care was vain ; he died without a will, and the 
eftate devolved to the legal heir. 

Thus has the folly of my parents condemned 
me to ſpend in flattery and attendance thoſe 
years in which I might have been qualified to 
place myſelf above hope or fear. I am arrived 
at manhood without any uſeful art or generous 
ſentiment ; and, if the old woman ſhould like. 
wiſe at laſt deceive me, am in Ranger at once 
of beggary and ignorance. - S: 

— IM am, &c. 
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ke obſcurus, i. nan ille repexam 
Ceſariem regum, nec caudida virgims ornat 
Colla, nec inſigni ſplendet per cingula morſu ; 
Sed nova ſi mgri videas miracula ſaxi, 
Tunc ſuperat piilchros, cultus, et quicquid Eois 


3 Indus littoribus e. fan. in alga. 


CLAUDIANUS, 


. Qtſcure, unpris'g, had dank the magnet lies, 
Nor lures the ſearch of avaricuous eyes, oy 
Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the hair, 

Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 


But ſearch the wonders of 
Aud own all glories of 2 outen, 
Each grace of form, each ornament of flate, 


the duſty flone, 


That decks 14 A or dignifies the great. 
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IR, 
Lede * have feldom digreſſed from 
moral ſubjects, I 8 you are not ſo 
s or cynical as to deny the value or uſe- 
Falneſs of natural philoſophy ; or to have lived 


in this age of inquiry and experiment, without 
any n. to the wonders __ day produ- 


ced by the pokers of e and the wheels | 


of electricity. At leaſt, I may be allowed to 
hope that, ſince nothing is more contrary to 
moral excellence than envy, you will not refuſe 
to promote the happineſs of en merely be- 
cauſe you cannot partake of their enjoyments. 
In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance 
has not made you an enemy to knowledge, I 


Cowardice is n Werböd, a0 deceit uni. 


R. 
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offer you 1 hondur of introdi ueing to the notice 
of the public an aù pt, who having leng la- 


- boured for the benefit of mankind, is not will- 
ing, like too many of his e to con- 


ceal his ſecrets i in the grave. 

Many have fignalized themſelves by melting 
their eſtates in crucibles. I was born to no 
fortune, and theretore had only my mind 'and 
body to devote to knowledge, and the gratitude 


of poſterity will atteſt, that neither mind nor 


body have been ip:red. I have fat whole 


weeks without ſleep by the fide of an athanor, 


to watch the moment of projection; I have 
made the firſt experiment in nineteen diving en- 
gines of new conſtruction; I have fallen eleven 
times ſpeechleſs under the ſhock of electricity; 
I have twice diſlocated my limbs, and once 
fractured my ſkull, in eſſaying to fly; and four 
times endangered my life vy ſubmitting to on 
transfuſion of blood. 

In the firſt period of my ſtudies, I exerted the 


powers of my body more than thoſe of my 


mind, and was not without hopes that fame 
might be purchaſed by a few brcken bones 
without the tcil of thinking; but having been 


ſhattered by ſome violent experiments, and con- 
ſtrained to confine myſelf to my books, I paſſed 
fix and thirty years in ſearching the treaſures of 


ancient wiſdom, but am at laſſ amply recom= 
pznied for all my pericverance. 

The curioſity of the preſent race of ohiloſo- 
phers having been long exerciſed upon electrieĩ- 
ty, has been lately transferred to magnetiim ; 
the qualities of the loadſtone have been inveſti- 
gated, if not with much advantage, yet with 


great applauſe; and as the higheſt praiſe of art - 


is to imitate nature, I hope no man will think 
the makers of artificial magnets nne or 
rverenced above theft deſerts. | 


I have for ſome time employed myſelf in the 


lame practice, but with deeper. knowledge and 
more extenſive views. While my contempora- 
ries were touching'n .. les and raiſing weights, 
or dulying theinſblvbs with iticlination and vari- 
ation, J have been examining thole qualities of 


magnetuſm which may be applied to the accom- 


modation and happineſs of common life. I 
have left to inferior underſtandings the care of 
conducting the ſailor through the hazards of the 


* and reſerved to Or ne) 5 
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and illuſtrious province of preſerving the con- 


nubial compact from violation, © and ſetting 


mank ind free for ever from the danger of ſup- 
poſititious children, and the torments of fruit | 


leſs vigilance and anxious ſuſpicion. - 

To defraud any man of his due praiſe is un- 
worthy of a philoſopher ; I ſhall therefore open 
ly confeſs, that I owe the firſt hint of this in- 


eſtimable ſecret to the Rabbi Abraham Ben Han- 


naſe, who, in his treatiſe of precious ſtones, has 


left this account of the magnet: NDDRORPT, 


&c. The calamita, or loadſtone that at- 
tracts iron, produces many bad fantaſies in 
man. Women fly from this ſtone. If there- 
fore any huſband be diſturbed with jealouſy, 


men, let him lay this ſtorie upon her while 
ſhe is afleep. If the be pure, ſhe will, when 
ſhe wakes, claſp her huſhand fondly in her 
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of bed, and run away,” 


"Wk firſt J read this wonderful paſſage, T | 


could not caſily coniceive why it had remained 
hitherto unregarded in ſuch à zealous competi- 
tion for magnetical fame. It would ſurely be 
unjuſt to ſuſpect that any of the candidates are 


ſtrangers to the name or works of Rabbi Abra- 
ham, ör to conelude, from 4 late edict of the 
royal ſociety in favour of the Engliſh language, | 
that philoſophy and literature are no longer to 
act in concert. Vet, how ſhould a quality ſo 
uſcful eſcape promulgation but by the obſcuris' 
ty of the language in which it was delivered? 
Why are footmen and chambermalds paid un 


every ſide for keeping ſecrets which no caution 
nor expence could ſecure from the all- penetrat- 
ing magnet? Or, why are ſo many witneſſes 


ſummoned, and ſo many artifices practiſed, ta 
diſcover what Ib eaſy an experiment would” in- 


fallibly reveal? 
Full of this perplexity, 
Abraham to a friend, who adviſed me not to 


expoſe my life by a'mad indulgence of the love. 


cf fame; he warned me by the fate of Orphe-' 


ue, that knowledge or genius could give no 


protection to the invader of female preroga- 


tives; aſſured me that neither the armour 'of Y 
Achilles, nor the antidote of Mithridates, 
would be able to ) preſerve me; ; and counſelled me 

if I could. not live without renown, to CITE 


* 


and fear leſt his wife converſes with other 


arms, but if ſhe be guilty, ſhe will fall out 


* Fend the lines” . 
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the en of el empire, in which 
the honour would perhaps be equal, and the dan- 
ger certainly be leſs. 

I, a ſolitary ſtudent, . pre retend not to. much 
knowledge of the world, but am unwilling . to 
think it ſo generally corrupt, as that a ſcheme 
for the detection of incontinence ſhould bring 
any danger upon its inventor., My friend has 
indeed told me, that all the women will be my 
enemies, and that however I flatter myſelf with 


hopes of defence from the men, TI ſhall certain 
ly find myſelf deſerted in the hour of danger. - 


Of the young men, ſaid he, ſome will be afraid 


of ſharing the diſgrace of their mothers, and 
ſome the danger of their miſtreſſes; of thoſe 
vho are married, part are already convinced of 
the falſchood of their wives, and part ſhut their 
eyes to avoid conviction; few ever ſought for 
virtue in marriage, and therefore few will try 
| whether they have found it. Almoſt every man 
is careleſs or timorous, and to truſt is eaſier 
and ſafer than to examine. 

Theſe obſervations diſcouraged me till I be- 


gan to conſider what reception I was likely to 


find among the ladies, whom I have reviewed, 
under the three claſſes of maids, wives, and 
| widows, and cannot but hope that I may obtain 
ſome countenance among them. The ſing la- 
dies I ſuppoſe univerſally ready to patronize my 
method, by which connubial wickedneſs may 


FS be detected, ſince no woman marries with a 


previous deſign to be unfaithful to her huſband, 
And to keep them ſteady in my cauſe, I pro- 


miſe never to. ſell one of my magnets to a man 


who ſteals a girl from ſchool ; marries a wo- 


man forty years younger than himſelf ; or em- 
ploys the authority of parents to obtain a wife 


without her own conſent. _ 
Among the married ladies, notwithſtanding 
the inſinuations of ſlander, T yet reſolve to be- 


] lieve, that the greater part are my friends, and 


am at leaſt convinced, that they who demand 


the teſt, and appear on my ſide, will ſupply, by 


their ſpirit, the deficiency 'of their numbers, 
and that their enemies will ſhrink and quake at 


the ſight of a magnet, as che ſlayes of e 


e. 


virtue, and determines their agency. 


cy of their ſentiments. 
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The widows will be confederated in my fa. 
vour by their curioſity, if pot by their virtue; 
for it may be obſerved, that women who "a 
outlived their huſbands, always think themſelves 
entitled to ſuperintend the conduct of young 


wives; and as they are themſelves i in no danger 
from this magnetick trial, I ſhall expect them 


to be eminently and unanimouſly zealous in re. 
commending it. 
With theſe hopes I ſhall; in a ſhort time, 
offer to ſale magnets armed with a particular 
metallick compoſition, which concentrates their 
It is 
known that the efficacy of the magnet, in com. 
mon operations, depends much upon its arma. 
ture, and it cannot be imagined that a ſtone, 
naked or caſed only in. the common manner, 
will diſcover the virtues aſcribed to it by Rabbi 
Abraham. The ſecret of this metal I ſhall 
carefully conceal, and therefore am not afraid 
of imitators, nor ſhall trouble the alice with 


ſolicitation for a patent. 


I ſhall ſell them of different ſizes, and various 
degr ees of ſtrength. I have ſome of a bulk 
proper to be hung at the bed's head, as ſcare- 


crows, and ſome ſo ſmall that they may be ca- 


fily concealed. Some I have ground into oval 
forms to be hung at watches; and ſome, for the 
curious, I have {et in matting. -rings, that la- 
dies may never want an atteſtation of their in- 
nocenoe. Some I can produce fo ſluggiſh and 
inert, that they will not act before the third 
failure; and others ſo vigorous and animated, 
that hes exert their influence againſt unlawful 
wiſhes, if they have been willingly and delibe- | 


rately indulged. As it is my practice honeſtly 


to tell my cuſtomers the properties of my mag- 
nets, I can judge by their choice of the delica- 
Many have been con- 
tented to ſpare colt by purchaſing only the low- 
eſt degree of efficacy, and all have ſtarted with 
terror from thoſe which operate upon the 
thoughts. One young lady only fitted on a ring 


of the ſtrongeſt energy, and declared that ſhe 

ſcorned to ſeparate her wiſhes from her acts, or 

allow herſelf to think what ſhe was forbidden to 
| am, 45 ; 

es | HBRMETICUS: 


practiſe, 


— 
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Nemo geit modici que mittebantur amicis FFF 
A Seneca, que Fiſo bonus, que Cotta ſolebat ee A . 
| Largiri, nempe et titulis et facibus olim | TRY 


Joe habebatur donandi gloria; ſolum _ 
Poſcimus ut coenes civiliter ; hoc face, et %, 


* Bfto, et et nunc multi, drves tibi, ORE amicis. 


No man expects (for aubo ſo mie a ſot 


bow. 


M bo has the times be lives in fo forgot?) 
| 39] at Seneca, what Piſo us d to ſend, 
a 18 To raiſe, or to ſupport a finking Friend. 
2 Thoſe fe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, | 
Fun $7 plac d, 25 eſerr d, and <well defign' d, 
t 


Bl their titles, 


hat height of pf * | 8 


— turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore, 
When your poor client is condemn'd t attend, 
"Tis all ave aſh, receive him as a friend: 


Deſcend to this, and then we a 
Rich to yourſelf, to all beſide, 


To THE AO h 


MR. RAMBLER, 


WWCH is the tenderneſs or infirmity of many 
minds, that when any affliction oppreſſes 


them, they have immediate recourſe to lamenta | 
tion and complaint, which, though it can only 


de allowed reaſonable when evils admit of reme- 
dy, and then only when addreſſed to thoſe from 
whom the remedy is expected, yet ſeems even 


in hopeleſs and incurable diſtreſſes to be natural, 
ſince thoſe by whom it is not indulged, imagine 


that they give a proof of "ry forti- 


tude by ſuppreſſing tt. 


I am one of thoſe, who, with the Sancho of 


| Cervantes, leave to higher characters the merit 


of ſiiffering in ſilence, and give vent without 
ſeruple to any ſorrow that ſwells in my heart. 


It is therefore to meꝰa ſevere aggravation of a 


0 amity, when it is ſuch as in the common 
opinion will not juſtify the acerbity of excla- 
mation, or ſupport the ſolemnity of vocal grief. 


Yet many pains are incident to a man of deli- 


cacy, which the unfeeling world cannot be 
perluaded to pity, and which, when they are 


ſeparated from their peculiar and perſonal cir- 


cumltanices, will never be conſidered as import- 


ant enough to OG e or mind re- 
dre els, 


Of this kind will 2 to yy acl RU | 


arenen, A the miſeries which I Agree in 


— 


no more; 


poor. Bowrzs. 


a morning itt to Proſpero, a man ads raiſed 
to wealth by a lucky project, and too much i in- 
toxicated by ſudden elevation, or too little re- 
liſhed by thought and converſation, to enjoy m 
preſent fortune with elegance and deceney. 

We ſet out in the world together; and FI 8 
long time mutually aſſiſted each other in our 
exigenoies, as either happened to have money or 
influence beyond his immediate neceſſities. 
You know that nothing generally endears men 
ſo much as participation of dangers and misfor- 
tunes : I therefore always conſidered Proſpero 
as united with me in the ſtrongeſt league * | 
kindneſs, and imagined that our friendſhip was 


only to be broken by the hand of deal. 1 q 


felt at his ſudden ſhoot of ſucceſs an honeſt and 
diſinteteſted joy; but as I want no part of his 
ſuperfluities, am not willing to deſcend from 
that equality in which we hitherto have lived. 
Our intimacy was regarded by me as a diſ- 


penſation from ceremonial viſits; and it was ſo 

long before I ſaw him at his new houſe, that 
he gently complained of my negle&, and obli«.. 
ged me to come on a day appointed. I kept 

my promiſe, but found that the impatience of . 


miy friend aroſe not from any defire to commu- 
nicate his happineſs, but to enjoy his fuperĩority. 
When I told my name at the door, the foot- 
man went to ſee if his maſter was at homie, and 
by the tardineſs of his return, gave me reaſon 
to "_ that time was oe to e 
PD 2 
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He then informed me, that proſpero derſied my 
Company, and ſhowed the ſtaircaſe oarefully ſe- 
Cured by mats from the pollution of my feet. 
The beſt apartments were oftentatioully ſet open, 
that I might have a diſtant view of 'the magni- 
ficence which I was not permitted to approach ; 
and my old friend receiving me with all the in- 
ſolence of condeſcenſion at the top of the ſtairs, 
conducted me to a back room, where he told 
me he always breakfaſted when he had no great 
company. 

On the floor where we ſat lay a carpet nd 
with a cloth, of which Proſpero ordered his 
ſervant to lift up a corner, that I might con- 
template the brightneſs of the colours, and the 
elegance of the texture, and aſked me whether 
IL. had ever ſeen any thing ſo fine before, I did 
not gratify his folly with any outcries of admi- 
ration, but coldly bade the footman let down 
en - 

We chen ſat down, and I began to . 
chat pride was glutted with perſecution, when 
Proſpero defired that I would give the ſervant 
leave to adjuſt the cover of my chair, which was 
ſlipt a little aſide to ſhew the damaſk; he in- 
formed me that he had beſpoke hs chairs 
for common uſe, but had been dilappointed by. 
his tradeſmen. I put the chair aſide with my 
foot, and drew another ſo haſtily, that I was 
entreated not to rumple the carpet. 

_ Breakfaſt was at laſt ſet, and as I was not 
Willing to indulge the peeviſnneſs that began to 
ſeize me, I commended the tea; Proſpero then 
told ene, chat another time I ſhould taſte his fineſt 
fort, but that he had only a very fall quantity 
remaining, and reſerved it for thoſe whom he 
thought hinaſelf myo. to treat with Particular 


reſpect. 


While we were . upon 8 ſubjects 


' as imagination happened to ſuggeſt, he fre- 
quently digreſſed into directions to the ſervant 
that waited, or made a ſlight enquiry after the 
Jeweller or filverſmith ; and once, as I was pur 
fuing an argument with ſome degree of earneſt- 
neſs, he ſtarted from his poſture of attentipn, and 
ordered, that if Lord Lofty called on him that 
morning. he e ſhewn into the beſt par- 
My patience v was not ot wholly bined, 1 
was willing to promote his ſatisfaction, and 
therefore obſerved, that the figures on the china 
were eminently pretty. * had now an 


i 
2 


opportunity of calling for his Dreſden china 
« which,” ſays he, I always aſſociate with 
© my chaſed tea-kettle,” The cups were 
brought; I once refolvedmot to Have looked up- 
on them, but my curiolity prevailed. When! 


had examined them a little, Proſpero defired - 


me to ſet them down, for they who were ac. 
cuſtomed only to common diſhes, ſeldom handled 
china with much care. You will, I hope, 
commend my philoſophy, when I tell you that! 
did not daſh his baubles to the ground. | 

He was now ſo much elevated with his own 
greatneſs, that he thought ſome humility ne. 
ceſſary to avert the glance of envy, and there. 
fore told me, with an air of ſoit compoſure, 


that I was not to eſtimate life by external ap- | 


prarance, that all theſe ſhining acquiſitions had 
added little to his happineſs, that he till re. 
membered with pleaſure the days in which he 
and I were upon the level, and had often, in the 
moment of reflection, been doubtful, whether 


he ſhould loſe much "wy changing wo nN 


for mine. 
I began now to be afraid led his pride 
ſhould, by ſilence and ſubmiſſion, be embold. 


ened to inſults that could not eaſily be borne, 


and therefore coolly conſidered, how I ſhould 


repreſs it without ſuch bitterneſs of reproof as | 


I was yet unwilling to uſe. But he interrupt- 
ed my meditation, by aſking leave to be dreſ« 
ſed, and told me, that he had promiſed to attend 
ſome ladies in the park, and, if I was going 
| the ſame way, would take me in his chariot, 


I had no inclination to any other favours, and 


therefore. left him without any intention of ſce- 


ing him again, unleſs ſome misfortune ſhould 
reſtore his underſtanding. | 8 800 


1am, Kc. 7 
8 Ask. 
| * 


T hough I am not wholly inſenfible of the 


Provocations which my correſpondent has re- 


ceived, I cannot altogether commend the keen- 
neſs of reſentment, vor enchurage him to per- 
ſiſt in his reſolution. of breaking off all com- 


merce with his old acquaintance. One of the 
golden precepts of Pythagoras dire&ts, N a 


friend ſhould not be hated. for little faults; and 
ſurely, he upon whom nothing worſe can be 


charged, than that he mats his ſtairs, and covers | 


his carpet, and ſets out his finery to ſhow be- 


fore thoſe > whom he does not admit to uſe ſe it at 


Fd 


1 „ nothing n exclude him 
from common degrees of kindneſs. Such impro- 


prieties often proceed rather from ſtupidity than 
malice. . 


, ftate the nice limits between elegance and oſten- 
tation. 


when they have no worſe apa than to pleaſe 


iſe]ves.. 


* \ 
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„ 3 ; 


Promiſſique tenax dictis faite m mereris ? . 


Agnoſco procerem. _ 


Thoſe who thus ſhine. only to dazzle, 
are influenced merely by cuſtom and example, and 
| and neither examine nor are qualified to exa- 
mine, the motives of their own practice, or to 


They are often innocent of the pain 
which their vanity produces, and inſult others 


5 by neglect. 
He that too woch refines his delicacy will * "il 


ways endanger his quiet... Of tho wihsben 
nature and virtue oblige us to converſe, fome*'. © 


are ignorant of the arts of pleaſing, and offend; 
when they deſign to careis; ſome are negligent, 


gratify themſelves without regard to the. 
quiet of another; ſome perhaps are malicious, 


and feel no greater ſatisfaſtion in proſperity; 
than that of raiſing envy and trampling inferi - 


ority. But whatever be the motive of inſult, f 
it is always beſt to overlook it, for folly ſcarcely © 
can deſerve wm 1 malice | is en, 


* 
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; Corvince the world that you're devout and "true 5 
Be juft in all you ſay; and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 


{EM N Win 


JOY LE has obſerved; that ahi excellency * 

» of manufactures, and the facility of la- 
bour, would be much promored, if the various 
expedients and contrivances which lie concealed 
in private hands were by reciprocal communi- 
cations made generally known ; for there are 
few operations that are not performed by one 


or other with ſome peculiar advantages, which 
though ſingly of little importance, would by 
conjunction and concurrence open new inlets to 
knowledge, and give new powers to diligence. 


There are, in like manner, ſeveral moral ex- 
ellencies diſtributed among the different claſſes 
of 2 community. It was ſaid by Cujacius, 


that he never read more than one book, by 


which he was not inſtruged; and he that ſhall 
enquire after virtue with ardour and attention, 
will ſeldam find id man by whoſe ee or 
ſentiments he may not be i 

Every profe Ion has ſome effential and ap- 


propriate virtue, without which there can be no 
hope of honour or ſucceſs, and which, as it is 
obſervance of commercial engagement j nor 

is there any vice of which he ſo much drezds the | 


more or leſs cultivated, confers within its ſphere 
of altivity different degrees of merit and repu- 
hg * ARS 4; 45, Mee 8 of 1 ST Ce ps 


STEPNEY. Ps on 
tation. As the aſtrologers range the bels. 
Gons of mankind under the planets which they | 
ſuppoſe to influence their lives, the moraliſt may 
diſtribute them according to the virtues which ' 
they neceſſarily practiſe, and conſider them as 
diſtinguiſhed by prudence or n n 4 
or patience. | a 


So much are the modes of . ſettled: vy 


time and place, that men may be heard boaſting 3 4 


in one ſtreet of that which they would anxiouſly Þ 
conceal in another. The grounds of ſcernand* + 7 
eſteem, the topicks of praiſe and ſatire, are'va- 


ried according to the ſeveral virtues or vices + | 
which the courſe of life has diſpoſed men to ad- 


mire or abhor; but he who is ſolicitous for his 
own improvement. muſt not be limited by local 


reputation, but ſelect from every tribe of mortels 2 
their characteriſtical virtues, and conſtellate iu — 4 
zhimſelf the ſcattered grey wills oy ne 3 
in other men. 


The chief praiſe to ne a 8 aſpires is 
that of punQuality, or an exact and rigorous 


8 


impotatiom as: of negligente and inſtability. 
This is a quality which: the intereſt of man- 


Kind requires to be diffuſed through all the 
ranks of life, but which many ſeem to conſider” 
as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below the am- 
bition of greatneſs or attention of wit, ſcarcely” 
requiſite among mem of gaiety and ſpirit, and 
ſold at its higheſt rate when it is e to 


a. frolick or a jeſt. 


EKEuvery man has daily octaſion to 5 rent whit d 
verations ariſe from this Privilege of deceiving 
The active and vivacious have 


one another. 
ſo long diſdained the reſtraints of truth, that 
promiſes and appointments have loſt their co- 
gency, and both parties neglect their ſtipulati- 


ons, becauſe each concludes that they Will be 


broken by the other. 
Negligence is firſt admitted in ſmall affairs, 


that is not yet hardened by cuſtom, ventures 
not on the violation of important engagements, 


but thinks himſelf bound by his word in caſes 


of property or danger, though he allows 'him- 


ſelf to forget at what time he is to meet ladies 
in the park, or at what tavern his friends are 


_ expeRting him. 


This laxity of honour would be more tole- 
rable, if it could be reſtrained to the play- 
houſe, the ball - room, or the card- table; yet 
even there it is ſufficiently troubleſome, and 


darkens thoſe moments with expectation, ſuſ- 


penſe, and reſentment, which are ' ſet aſide for 
pleaſure, and from which we naturally hope for 


unmingled enjoyment, - and total relaxation. 


morality, can ſeldom tell what ſhall enter it, 


dr how wide it ſhall be made; when a paſſage 
is open, the influx of corruption is every mo- 


ment wearing down oppoſition, and by flow 


degrees deluges the heart. 
| Aliger entered the world a youth of lively 
imagination, extenſive views, and untainted 


principles. His curioſity incited him to range 
from place to place, and try all the varieties of 
converſation; ; his elegance of addreſs and fer- 
tility of ideas gained him friends wherever he 


appeared; or at leaſt he found the general 


| Ednet of reception always ſhown to a 
young man whoſe birth and fortune give him a 
claim to notice, and who has neither by vice or 


folly deſtroyed his privileges. — was FO” 


* 
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Ak this” gert Wen and way 


induſtrious to preſerve it by compliance and 

officiouſneſs, but did not ſuffer his deſife of 
pleaſing to vitiate his integrity. It was his e. 
tabliſhed maxim, that a'promiſe is never to be 
broken; nor was it without long reluctance thet 
he once ſuffered himſelf to be drawn away from 

a feſtal engagement by the i importunity of ano 


ther company. | 
He ſpent the evening, as is uſual in the 


rudiments of vice, in perturbation and imperfect 


enjoyment, and met his diſappointed friends in 
the morning with confuſion and excuſes. His 


companions, not accuſtomed to ſuch ſcrupulous 


anxiety, laughed at his uneaſineſs, compounded 


the offence for a bottle, gave him courage io 


break his word again, and again levied the 


penalty. He ventured the ſame experiment 
and ſtrengthened by petty indulgencies. He 


upon another ſociety, and found them equally 
ready to conſider ĩt as a venial fault, always in- 
cident to a man of quickneſs and gaiety, till 


by degrees he began to think himſelf at liberty 


to follow the laſt invitation, and was no longer 


ſhocked at the turpitude of falſchood. He 


made no difficulty to promiſe his preſence at 


diſtant places, and if liſtleſſneſs happened to 


creep upon him, would fit at home with grezt 
tranquillity; and has often ſunk to ſleep in a 
chair, while he held ten tables in inn ex- 
pectations of his entrance. 


It was ſo pleaſant to live in petyettal: vacan- 
cy, that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an 


uſeleſs incumbrance, and reſigned himſelf to 
careleſsneſs and diſſipation, without any regard 


to the future or the paſt, or any other motives 


of action than the impulſe of a ſudden defire, 
or the attraction of immediate pleaſure. The 
abſent were immediately forgotten, and the 
hopes or fears felt by others had no influence 
upon his conduct. He was in ſpeculation. com- 
pletely juſt; but never kept his promiſe to a cre- 


ditor; he was benevolent, but always deceived. 
thoſe friends whom he undertook to patronize 


or aſſiſt; he was prudent, but ſuffered his af- 


fairs to be embarraſſed for want of regulating 


his accounts at ſtated: times. Ile courted 2 
young lady, and when the ſettlements were 


drawn, took à ramble in the country on the 


day appointed to ſign them. He reſolved to 


travel, and ſent his cheſt on ſhipboard, but de · 


layed to foll-w them till he loſt his paſſage. He 


art is imagined to confſiſt in Acting words 

en **\ tide; nd any complaints more juſtly cen 
r | than thoſe which proceed frota want of the gifts 
of fortune, which we are taught by the great * | 


THE "RAMBLER. | 


was/ furnmoned. as: an e in a ande of 


great importance, and loitered on the waytill the 


trial was paſſed. It is ſaid, that when he had, 


with great expence, formed an intereſt in a 


borough, his opponent - contrived, by ſome 

agents who knew his temper, t —_ bim _ 
on the day of election. 

His benevolence draws him into a cad 


| ſoon of 4 thouſand crimes, which others leſs 


kind or civil would eſcape. His courteſy invites 
application; his promiſes produce dependence; 
he has his pockets filled with petitions, which 


| he intends ſome time to deliver and enforce,. and 


imperceptibly away, while he is either idle onbu 
ſy; his friends loſe their opportunities, and charge 
N were their miſcarriages and calamities. 
character, however contemptible, 

peculiar to Aliger. They whoſe — 
imagination is often ſhifting the ſcenes of Ex» 
pectation, are frequently fubje& to ſuch ſallies 
of caprice as make all their actions fortuitous, 
deſtroy the value of their friendſhip, obſtrutt 
the efficacy of their virtues, and ſet them below 
the meaneſt of thoſe that perſiſt in their reſolu· 


tions, execute what they deſign, r 


bis b — with "ſore of n n * they have PO 
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NO N * thoſe who has endeayoured to 
promote learning, and rectify judgment, 
it has been long cuſtomary to complain of the 


abuſe of words, which are often 'admitted to- 


ſignify things fo different, that, inſtead of a. 
dating the underſtanding as vehicles of know- 
ledge, they produce error; difſention, and per- 
plexity, becauſe what is affirmed 1 in one ſenſe} is 
received ia another. | 

If this ambiguity Wia embarraſtes che 
moſt ſolemn controverſies, and obſcures the 
demonſtrations of ſcience, 'it may well be ex- 
pe ed to infeſt the pompous periods of declai- 
mers, *whoſe purpoſe is often only to amuſe with 
fallacies, and change the colours of truth and 
falſehood; or the muſical compoſitions of poets, 
whoſe fyle 1 is profeſſedly figurative and whoſe 


r 


from their original meaning. 

There are few words of which the reade 
believes himſelf better to 'know the import 
than of poverty ; yet whoever ſtudies either tbe 
N or N N er- Nr = account | 


of ths Sib | expreſſed by that term is is 


experience or obſervation will not eaſily diſcover” 


which he purpoſes to comply; but Gen this. 


to be true. Inſtead of the meanneſs, diſtreſs,” 


complaint, anxiety, and depzndance, which | 


have hitherto been combined in his ideas of po- 
verty, he will read of content, 'jnnocetiee, 


and cheerfulneſs, of health and Gfety, 3 
quillity and freedom ; of pleaſures not KhÜũ·ã òW 
but to men unincumbered with poſſeſſions ; and | 


of ſleep that ſheds his balſamick anodynes only on 
the cottage. Such are the bleffing to be obtained 


by the reſignation of riches, that kings might” 
deſcend from their thrones, and generals retirs* . 


from à triumph, only to ſlumber W 


in the elyfium of poverty. Mu 
If theſe authors do not deceive us, nothing 


can be more abſurd than that perpetual conteſt. . 


3 * 
22 


for wealth which keeps the world in 


maſters of moral wiſdom to confider as golden” 
tackles, "by which the wearer l at Hue ine 


bled nd died; as luſcious poiſons which 
may for a time pleaſe the palate, but ſoon be- 
tray their malignity by languor and by pain. 
It- is the great privilege of poverty to be 
| happy. unenvied, to be healthful without phy- 
fick;/ and ſecure without a guard; to obtain 


from the bounty of nature, what the great 


and wealthy are compelled to procure by the 


. oe n. nn 1 en and 


— it a * Gadd poi a nearer view, 
that they who extol the happineſs of poverty, 


do not mean the ſame ſtate with thoſe who de- 


plore its miſeries. Poets have their imagina- 
tions filled with ideas of magnificence ; and 
being accuſtomed to contemplate the downfal 
of empires, or to contrive forms of lamentations 
for monarchs in diſtreſs, rank all the claſſes of 
mankind in a ſtate of poverty, who make no 
approaches to the dignity of crowns. - 
Poor, in the epick language, is only not to 
command the wealth of nations, nor to have 
fleets and armies in pay. 

vanity has perhaps contributed to this im- 
_ Propriety of ſtyle. He that wiſhes to become 


a philoſopher at a cheap rate, eaſily gratifies 


his ambition by ſabmitting to poverty when he 
does not feel it, and by boaſting his contempt 


of riches , when he has already more than he 
He who would ſhow the extent of his 
| views, and grandeur of his conceptions, or diſ- 


enjoys. 


cover. his acquaintance. with ſplendor and mag- 


nificence, may talk like Cowley of an humble ; 
ſtation and quiet obſeurity, of the paucity of 


nature's Wants, and the inconveniencies of 


ſuperfluity, and at laſt, like him, limit his 5 


deſires to five hundred pounds a year; a fortune 


part of mankind richer than himſelf. 


As little is the general condition of human 
life underftood by the panegyriſts and hiſtori- | 


| N who amuſe us with accounts of the poverty 


heroes and ſages, Riches. are of no value 
. themſelves, their uſe is diſcovered only in that 
which they procure. They are not coveted, 
unleſs by narrow underſtandings, which con- 
found the means with the end, but for the ſake of | 


U 


man. 


To be 
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power, infivence, and ara or by ſoue of | 


leſs elevated and refined nm as neceſ. 
ſary to ſenſual enjoyment. 
The pleaſures of luxury, many wiki with. 


out uncommon virtue, been able to deſpiſe, 


even when affluence and idleneſs have concurred 
to tempt them; and therefore he who feels 


nothing from indigence but the want of gratifi. 


cations which he could not in any other condi. 
tion make conſiſtent with innocence, has givenno 
proof of eminent patierice. Eſteem and influence 


every man deſires, but they are equally pleaſing 


and equally valuable, by whatever means they 


are obtained; and whoever has ſound the art of + 


ſecuring them without the help of money, 
ought, in reality, to be accounted rich, fince 
he bas all that riches can purchaſe to a wiſe 
Cincinnatus, though he lived upon 7 
few acres, cultivated -by his own hand, was 


ſufficiently removed from all the evils general, 
ly comprehended under the name of poverty, 


when his reputation was ſuch, that the voice 


of his country called him from his farm to 
take abſolute command into his hand; nor was 
a _— much mortified by his . in a 


„where he was honoured with the vit of 
2 the Great. 

The ſame fallacy has conciliated veneration t to 
the religious orders. When we. behold a man 
abdicating the hope of terreſtrial poſſeſſions, and 
precluding himſelf by an irrevocable vow from 
the purſuit and acquiſition of all that his ſcllow- 
beings. conlider as worthy of wiſhes and endea- 
vours, we are immediately ſtruck with the purity, 


abſtraction, and firmneſs of his mind, and regard 


him as wholly employedin ſecuring the intereſts of 


futurity, and dev id of any other care than to gain 
indeed not exuberant when we compare it with 
the expences of pride and luxury, but to which it 

little becomes a philoſopher to affix the name of 
poverty, ſince no man can, with any propriety, 
be termed poor who does not ſee the greater 


at whatever price the ſureſt paſſage to eternal reſl. 
Vet what can the votary be juſtly ſaid te 
have loſt of his preſent happineſs ? If he. 
reſides in a convent, he converſes only - with 
men whoſe condition is the ſame with bis 
own; he has from the munificence of the foun - 
der all the neceſſaries of liſe, and is ſafe from 


that deftitution avhich Hooker declares to be 
| ſuch an impediment to virtue, as, till it le 


"removed, | fuffereth not the mind of may 
to admit any other care. All temptations ta 


_ envy and competition are ſhut out from his 


retreat; he is not pained with the fight « of unat- 


tainable dignity, nor inſulted with the blulber 
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. df.infolencey or the file breed familiarity. 
If he. wanders: abroad, the fanRtity of his cha- 
rater. amply compenſates all other diſtinſtions, 
he is ſeldom ſeen but with reverence, nor heard 
but. with ſubmiſſion... 

It has, been remarked, chat: And e 


Ir. Rem co be the fate e to ſeek an hits - 


-confolitions in futurity. The time preſent 
is ſeldoin able to fill deſire or imagination with 


one : 

Every one has ſo often detected the «fallacion 2 
neſs of hope, and the inconvenience of teach- 
ing himſelf to expect What a thouſand accidents 


poſſeſſion of the world, we endeavour, or with, 


to repoſe upou real facts, and. certain experi- 
* ence.” This is perhaps « one reaſon, among ma- 
vy, why age delights 1 in narratives. 

But ſo full is the world of calamity, that 
retirement of tranquillity diſturbed. When 


employ our thoughts, it has mftigled them with 
fo many diſaſters, that we ſhrink from their 


minds, and fly from N fromm N that 


© 8 


purſue us with torture.” 92 


down to feaſt” upon the pleafures of youth with. 
but finding the banquet imbittered by the cup 


pleaſing extraagancies 3 many days of harm 

iſs frolick;, or nights of honeſt feſtivity, will 
perhaps recur ; or, if he Has been engaged iy 
kenes of en. nod acquainted with affairs of 


— and Yo of 3 he may 
OL, I. 


" irtmetliate ' enjoyment, and we are forced to 
fopply its deficiencies wy" recolle&tion or r antici- f 


may preclude, that, when time has abated the 
confidence with which youth ruſhes dut to take. 


to find entertainment i in the review of life, and 


every ſource of pleaſure 1 is polluted, and every 


time has fupplied us with events ſufficient to 
remembrance, dread their intruſion upon our 
No man palf the middle point ot lte e can ſit 


of ſorrow he may revive lucky accidents, a | 


when it approaches the bed ofifickneſs in its 
natural horror; ſo poverty may eaſily be en- 
dured, while aſſociated with dignity and repu- 


tation, but will always be ſhunned and dreaded 
when it is —— nw EIN 
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Lehe the noble pleafure of looking uy wich 


Uiftreſs firmly ſupported, dangers reſolutely en- 
cduntered, and oppoſition attfully defeated. 
"ZEneas © properly 'comforts his conipanions, 


when after the horrors of. a ſtorm they” have 
landed on an unknown and deſolate country, 


with the hope that their miſeries will be at ſome 
diſtant time recounted with delight.” "There are 


few Higher gratifications than that of reflection | 
on furmounted evils, when they Were: not ig 
curted nor protracted by our fault, und ne the er 
15 1 us with cowardice nor guilt. ah. 8 
But this felicity 18 almoſt always A'S | 
the reflection, that 


with Whom' we ſhould 
be molt pleaſed to ſhare it are now in the grave, 


A few years make fuch'havock in Hüman gene- 
eprived of 
theſe with whom we enteret the world adm 


4 


rations, that we ſoo ſee durſelves d 


whom the participation of pleaſures Mfat 
had endeared to our remembrance. "The An 
of enterprize r recounts his adventures and ce. 


dients, but is forted, at the clött of the tle 
tion, to; pay a ſigh to the manes of thoſe. that | 
contributed to his ſucceſs; b 
life among the gayer part of mankind, hay his 

remembrance ſtored with remarks and repattees 
of wits," *whoſe ſprightlinefs 2 and merriment are 


"Ke" that paſſes hs 


Y * . 


now loſt in perpetual filetice ; the trader, whoſe 


induſtry Has ſupplied the want of inheritance re- 


pines in ſolitary plenty at the abſence of dcm. 


\ panions with whom he had planned out amuſe- 
ments for. his latter! years; -ant the ſchdlar, 


whoſe merit, after a long ſeries of "efforts, _ 
mis him from obſcurity, looks round 1 in vain - 
M 


4 


1 E 
1 4 


* 
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from his exaltation for his friends or . 
whoſe applauſe or mortification would "__— 
his trumph. | 

Among Martial's requiſites to happineſs i is, 


(Res on parta labore, ſed relicta an eſtate not 


gained by induſtry, but left by inheritance. It 


is neceſlary to the completion of every good, 
that it be timely obtained; for whatſoever comes 
at the cloſe of life, 8 come too late to give 


much delight; yet all human happineſs has its 


defects. Of what we do not gain for ourſelves 


we have only a faint and imperfect fruition, 
becauſe we cannot compare the difference be- 


tween want and poſſeſſion, or at leaſt can derive 
from it no conviction of our own abilities, nor 


any increaſe of ſelf-eſteem ; what we acquire 


„ 


by bravery or ſcience, by mental or corporal 


diligence, comes at laſt when we cannot com- 
municate, and therefore cannot enjoy it. 
Thus every period of life is obliged to bor- 
"row its happineſs from the time to come. In 
Jouth we have nothing paſt to entertain us, and 
in age we derive little from retroſpect but hope - 
leſs ſorrow. Vet the future likewiſe has its 
limits, which the imagination dreads to ap- 
proach, but which we ſee to be not far diftant. 
ess of our friends and companions impreſ- 
he rly upon us the neceſſity of our own de- 
parture ;- we know that the ſchemes of man are 
quickly at an-end, that we muſt ſoon lie down 


in the grave with the forgotten multitudes of 


| former ages; and yield our place to others, who, 


like us, ſhall be driven awhile, by hope or fear, 
about the ſurface of the earth, and then like 


vos bel 


in the ſhades of death. _ _ | 
Beyond this termination of our material ex- 


es we are therefore obliged to extend our 


hopes; and almoſt every man indulges his ima- 
gination with ſomething which is not to happen 
till he has changed his manner of being : ſome 
amuſe. themſelves with entails and ſettlements, 


py provide for the perpetuation of families and ho- 


nours, or contrive to obyiate the diſſipation of 
the fortunes which it has been their buſineſs 
to accumulate; others, more refined or exalted, 


_ congratulate their own hearts upon the future 
extent of their reputation, the reverence of 


diſtant 2 and the gratitude of peel. 


little intereſt in the queſtion. 
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| They: whoſe' ſoils are ſo ehained down to 
coffers and tenements, that they cannot conceive 


a ſtate in which they ſhall look upon them with 
leſs ſolicitude, are ſeldom - attentive or flexible 


to arguments z but the votaries of fame are ca: 


pable of reflection, and therefore may be calle 


to conſider the probability of their expectationę. 

Whether to be remembered in remote times 
be worthy of a wiſe man's wiſh, has not yet 
been ſatisſactorily decided; and, indeed, to be 
long remembered, can happen to ſo ſmall 2 
number, that the bulk bf mankind has very 
There is never 
room in the world for more than a certain quan- 
tity or meaſure of renown, The neceſſary by. 
ſineſs of life, the immediate pleaſures or pains 


of every condition, leave us not leiſure beyond 


a fixed proportion for contemplations which ds 
not forcibly. influence, our preſent welfare, 
When this vacuity is filled, no characters cas 
be admitted into the circulation of fame, hut 
by occupying the place of ſome that muſt be 
thruſt into oblivion. The eye of the mind, 
like that of the body, can only extend its view 
to new objects, by loſing . ef dase which 
are now before it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes 
a while and diſappears for ever; and if we 
except a few tranſcendent and invincible names, 
which no revolutions of opinion or length of 
time is able to ſuppreſs ; all thoſe that engage 
our thoughts, or diverſify our converſation, are 


every moment haſting to obſcurity, as new fa- 
vourites are adopted by faſhion. 


It is not therefore from this world that any 
ray of comfort can proceed to cheer the gloon 
of the laſt hour. But futurity has ſtill its 
proſpects; there is yet happineſs in reſerve, 
which, if we transfer our attention to it, will 
ſupport us in the pains of diſcaſe, and the lan- 


guor of decay. This happineſs we may expect 
with confidence, becauſe it is out of the power 
of chance, ard may be, attained by all that 


ſincerely deſire and earfieſtly purſue it. On this 
therefore every mind ought finally. to. reſt, 
Hope is. the chief bleſſing of man, and that 
hope only is rational of which we. ae certaiy 


that it cannot deceive „„ 
i 7 55 as : 
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K Nemo 41 dives habuit faventes, | | © 


| Craflinum ut Palit Abi Tolliceri. 


| 5 Of leaves protefiion who can le | © ONO Ts 
So confident to utter this— 


4 . TERROR will pend in bliſs? 


\EGE D, Lord of Ethiopia, to the inbebz 


 tants of the world : to the ſons of Preſump- 
un, humility and fear; and to the daughters 
of Sorrow, content an acquieſcence. 


Thus, in the twenty-ſeventh. year of his 


reign, ſpoke Seged, the monarch of forty na- 
tions, the diſtributor of the waters of the Nile: 

At length, Seged, thy toils are at an end; 

« thou haſt reconciled diſaffection, thou haſt 
c ſuppreſſed rebellion, thou haſt pacified the 
« jealouſies of thy courtiers, thou haſt chaſed 
var from thy confines, and. erefted fortreſſes 


in the lands of thy enemies. All vrho have 


offended thee, tremble in thy preſence, and 


* whereyer thy voice is heard, it is obeyed. - 


© Thy throne is ſurrounded by armies, nume- 
© rous as the locuſts of the ſummer, and re- 
ſiltleſs as the blaſts of peſtilence. Thy ma- 


* gazines are ſtored with ammunition, thy 


« treaſuries overflow with the tribute of con- 

© quered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy 
fields, and [opulence glitters in thy cities. 
Thy nod i is as the ear thquake that ſhakes the 


mountains, and thy fmile as the dawn of the 
„ vernal day. In thy hand j is the ſtrength of 
* thouſands, , and thy health is the health of 
millions. Thy palace is gladdened by the 
© ſong of praiſe, and thy path perfumed by the 


breath of benediction. Thy ſubjects gaze 
* upon thy greatneſs, and think of danger or 
$ or. milery no more. Why, Seged, wilt not 
thou partake, the bleſſings thou beſtoweſt ? 


* Why ſnouldſt thou only forbear to rejoice in 
this general ſelicity? Why ſhould thy face 


be clouded with anxiety, when the meaneſt of 
c thole who call. thee ſovereign gives the day 
to feſtivity and the night to peace? At 
: length, Seged reflect and be wiſe. 
* the gift of 3 but ſafety, why. are 
s riches collected but to purchaſe happinels ?* 


 Seged then 


„* 


What 1 is 


of 1 


Sk NE GA. 


E. Lewns. 


built in an illand of the Lake 88 to bs 
prepared for his reception» © I will retire, 
ſays he, © for ten days, from tumult and care, 
* from counſels and decrees. Long quiet is 


© not the lot of the governors of nations, but, a 


« ceſlation of ten days cannot be denied me. 
* This ſhort interval of happineſs may furely 
© be ſecured from the interruption of fear or 
c perplexity, ſorrow or diſappointment. I will 
* exclude all trouble from my abode, and re- 
move from my thoughts whatever may confuſe 
© the harmony of the concert, or abate the 
s ſweetneſs of the banquet. I will fill the 
© whole capacity of my. ſoul with enjoyment, 


e and try what it is to live without A "Ely 


« ſatisfied." 
In a few days the orders 33 


2 TY 
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Seged haſtened to the palace of Dambea, which - 


ſtood in an iſland cultivated only for pleaſure, 


planted with every flower that ſpreads its co- 


lours to the ſun, and every ſhrub that ſheds fra- 


grance in the air. In one part of this extenſive 
garden were open walks for excurſions in the 


morning; in another, thick groves, and Glent 
arbours, and bubbling fountains for repoſe at 


noon, All that could ſolace the ſcnſe,' or uy ig 


ter the fancy, all that induſtry could extort from 


nature, or wealth furniſh to art, all that con- 
queſt could ſeize, or beneficence attract, was was, 


collected together, and every perermtion of * 


delight was excited and gratified. 
Into this delicious region Seged ſummoned all 
the perſons of his court who ſeemed eminently 


qualified to receive or communicate pleaſure, 


His call was readily obeyed; the young, the 
fair, the viyacious, and the witty, were all in 


haſte to be ſated with felicity: They failed. 


jocund over lake, which ſeemed to ſmooth 
1 them : their paſſage was « er = 
ed with muſick, and their 8 
ren 1 5 r n 88 N 
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Seged dk have with his band. of pleaſure, 


determined ell that hour to break of all ac- 


quaintance with diſcontent, to give his heart 


for ten days to eaſe and jollity, and then fall 


back to the common ſtate:of man, and ſuffer 


kis life to be wann as before, with.) Joy and 
ſorrow. - 
He immediately entered bis ds: Fay con- 


nels. He had all the artiſts of delight before 
;” but knew fot hom to call: ſince he could 


not enjoy one, but by delaying che performance 


— 


of another. 


He choſe and rejected, he reſolved 
and changed his reſdfütion, till his faculties 
were haraſſed, and his thoughts confuſed ; then 
returned to the apartment where his preſence 
was erpected, with languid eyes and clouded 
countenance, and "ſpread the infeRtion of un- 
eaſineſs over the whole afſembly. He obſerved 
their depreſſion, and was offended, for he found 
his vexation increaſed by thoſe whom he expect. 

ed to diſſipate and relieve it. He retired again 


to his private chamber, and ſou ght f for con ſola- i 
tion in his own mind; one thou ht flowed 1 in 


upon another; a long Werbe of i images ſeized 
his attention; the moments crept im perceptibly 

away” through” the gloomy of penfiveneſs, till 
having recovered his tranquillity, he lifted up 


Dis head, and ſaw the lake brightened dy the 
ſetting 


ſun. c Such, ſaid Seged, ſighing, 
E is the longeſt day of human exiſtence : before 


2 We have learned to uſe it, we find it at an end. , 


© The regret which hd felt for the loſs of fo 
great a a part of bis Arſt day, took from him all 
oſition to enjoy the evening; and after 
having endeayoured, „ for the lake of his atten- 
dants, to force an air of gaiety, and excite that 
mirth which he coulf not ſhare, *. he reſolved to 
refer bis hopes to the next morning, and lay 


down to' partake with the ſtaves of labour and 


erty. the bleſſing | of ſleep. . 

He roſe early the ſecond morting; a Te- 
wet now to be happy. He ther eſore ec 
upon the gate. of the palace an edict, importin; g. 
that whoeyer,.. during nine days > ſhould appear 
Wee preſence o of the King with a dejected 


| S i RES or. utter any expreſſion of diſcon⸗ 


tent or ſorrow, ; ſhould be driven for ever from 


20 © * — ” 


Be pies 


lage of Pan mbez. Hoh; 
i& 1 5 immediately 11 known 


in every. e bag the court, and bower of 


* P 
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che gardens. Mirck was frighted away, and 
they who were before dancing in the lawns, or 
ſinging in the ſhades, were at once engaged in 


the care of regulating their looks, that Seged 


might find his will punctually obeyed, and fre 
none among them liable to baniſhment. 
| Seged now met every face ſettled in a ſmile; 


but a ſmile that betrayed ſolicitude, timidity, 
fider where he ſhould begin his citcle of happi- 


and conſtraint, He accoſted his favourites with 
familiarity and ſoftneſs ; but they durſt not 
ſpeak without premeditation, leſt they ſhould be 


convicted of diſcontent'or ſorrow. He propo- 


ſed diverſions, to which no objection was made; 
becaule objection would have implied uneafizeſs; 


but they were regarded with indifference by the 


court ters, who had no other deſire than to 
ſignalize themſelves by clamorous exultation. 


He offered various topicks of converſation, but 


obtained only forced jeſts, and laborious laugh. 
ter; and after many attempts to animate his 
train to confidence and alacrity, was. obliged to 
confeſs to himſelf the impotence of eommand, 
and refig ign another day to grief and di iſappoint- 
. 1 

He at laſt eke his companions from their 
terrors, and ſhut himſelf up in his chamber, 
to aſcertain, by different meaſures, the felieity 
of the fucceeding days. At length he threw 
himſelf on the bed, and cloſed his eyes, but 
imagined, in his fleep, that his palace and gar- 


dens were. overwhelmel by an inundation, and 


walked with all the terrors of à man ſtruggling 
in the water. He compoſed himſelf again to 
reſt, but was affrighted by an imaginary irrup- 
tion into his kingdom, and ſtriring, as is uſual 


in dreams, without ability to move; fancied 


himſelf betrayed te: his enemies, and again 
ſtarted up with horror and indignation.” 
It was now day, and fear was ſo ſtrongly 


impreſſed on his mind, that he could ſleep no 


more. He roſe, but his thoughts were filled 
with the deluge and incaſion, nor was he able 
to diſengage his attention, or mingle with 
vacancy and eafe in any amuſement. At length 
his perturbation gave way to reaſon, and he 
reſolved. ns longer to be haraſſed by viſionary 


miſeries; but before this reſolution could be com · 


pleted, half the day bad clapſed : he felt a mevy 
convicti ion of the uncertainty of human ſchemes, 
and ctild not forbear to bewait the weakneſs 


of hat being whole quiet was to brinterropt- 


ed by rapours of the fancy. Having been firſt lamenting the paſt was - rokithbithy 46 protrast 


diſturbed by a dream; be afterwards grieved 
that a dream” could diſturb him. He at Taft 
diſcovered; that his terrors and grief were 
equally enge . that t6 loſe the preſent in 
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a melancholy viſion. The third day was no 


declining, and Seged 8 e 5 whe wee... 
on the morrow 1 2408 
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0 Net the boürh morning Kged roſe WY 
refreſhed with ſleep, vigorous with health, 
and eager with expectation. He entered the 
garden, attended by the princes and ladies of 
his court, and ſeeing nothing about him but 
airy cheerfulneſs, began to ſay to his heart 
« This day ſhall be a day of pleafure.? The 
ſun played upon the water, the birds warbled 
in the groves, and the gales quivered among 
the branches. He roved from walk to walk as 
chance directed him, and ſometimes liſtened ts 
the ſongs, and ſometimes mingled with the 
dancers, ſometimes let looſe his imagination in 
flights of merriment, and ſometimes uttered 
grave reflections, and ſententiòus maxims, and 
feaſted on 1 admiration with wick 18 6 Were 
. | 

Thus the day role on, without any accident 
of vexation, or intruſion of melancholy 
thoughts. "All that beheld him caught glad 
neſs from bis looks, and the fight of happineſs 
conferred by himſelf fillet his heart with fitis-" 
faction: but | havin ng paſſed" three hours in this 
harmlefs Iaxury, he Was alarmed on à fuddert 
dy an unlverſal ſeream among the women, and 
turning back; faw the Whole aſſembly flying 
in confufion?” A young crocodile had riſen our 
of the lake, and was räuginig the garden in 
wantonneſs or hunger. Seged beheld him with 
i10ignation, | as 4 diſtürber of his felleity, and 
chaſed him back into the lake, büt could not 
perſuade his etinue to ſtay, or free theit hearts 
fröm the terror which Rack ſeized upot them. 
The princeſſes incloſed thernſelves'in thd / palace, 
and eculd yer feareely believe  theniſebves int 


n 


9 ou attention was fixed upon KS 


* 


pare light and: eſcape, 2 no 80 was 40 
longer at enen for pay n enn 
die.“ 

gel had now no: aber em phyptsr thatt to 
contemplate tlie innumerable taſualties wich 
lie imtambuſſ om every ſide to intercept tie hap- 


pineſs-of man, and break in upon the hour of 
delight and tranquillity. He had, However, 
the conſolat ion of thinking, that he had not 
been now diſappointed by his own' fault, and 


that the accident which had blaſted the hopes 
of the day might —_ be (ror by n 
cdutin :. 


That he might provide fot the A : 


the next morning, he reſolved to repeal his pe- 
nal edi&, ſince he already found that diſcontent 


and melancholy were not to be frighted away 


by the threats of authority; and'that pleaſure 
would only reſide where ſhe' was etempted from 
controule 'He'*therefore" invited all the compa- 
nions of his retreat to unbounded pleafantry, 


by propoſing prizes for thoſ&whothoulg, on the 


following day, 'diſtinguifif” themſelves by any 
feſtive petfomances} p 'the; tables of the ante= 


chamber were” recovered! with gold and pearl, 
and robes and garlands decreed "the rewardg or 
thoſe ho Aer refine e r Teightha 
pleaſufmmGe. = 

At this Aiſplay of riches every 670 Amed | 


ately ſparkled, and every tongue vat buſied in 


celebrating the bounty" ard magnificence of the. = 


emperor? But hen Segeck entered, biker. 
of uneommon entertainment“ froth ihiverfa} 


emulatlon; he fouhd' that any paſſion t60 Krotige- 
ly agitated puts an end fo that tranquitifey whick- 
is eteſfaty'ts _ and i bat cle wie that is 


% 


an 


N NY moyed by the gentle 8 of . 
muſt be firſt ſmoothed by a total calm. What 
ever we ardently;wiſh to gain, we muſt in the 
ſame degree be afraid to loſe, and fear and plea- 
ſure cannot dwell together.. 
All was now care and ſolicitude. Nothing 
was done or ſpoken, but with ſo viſible an en- 


deavour at perfection, as always failed todelight, 


though it ſometimes forced admiration: and 


Seged could not but ebſerve with ſorrow, that | 
© © ſame weakneſs with ourſelves.” 


| his prizes had more influence than himſelf. As 
the evening approached, the conteſt grew more 
earneſt, and thoſe who were forced to allow 
themſelves excelled, began to diſcover the ma- 
lignity- of defeat, firſt by angry glances, and 
8 at. laſt by contemptuous murmurs. Seged like- 


wiſe ſhared the anxiety of the day; for conſi- 


dering himſelf as obliged to diſtribute with 
exact juſtice the prizes which had been ſo zea- 
' louſly ſought, he durſt never remit his attention, 
but paſſed his time upon the rack of doubt in 


balancing different kinds of merit, and adjuſting 


the claims of all the competitors. _ .. 


At laſt, knowing that no exactneſs could U { 


tisfy thoſe whoſe hopes he could diſappoint, and 


: thinking that on a day ſet apart for happineſs, 
- It would be cruel to oppreſs any heart with ſor- 


row, he declared that all had pleaſed him alike, 

and diſmiſſed all with preſents of equal value. 
Seged ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been 

able to avoid offence... They who had believed 


- . themſelves ſecure of the higheſt prizes, were 


not pleaſed to be levelled with the crowd; and 
though, by the liberality of the king, they re- 
ceived more than his promiſe had entitled them 
to expect, they departed unſatisfied, begauſe 
they were honoured with no diſtinction, and 
wanted an opportunity to triumph in the mor- 

- tification of their opponents. Behold here, 
| aid Seged, 
£< his, happineſs in the happineſs. of others.” 


He then retired to meditate, and while the cour- 


tiers were repining at his diſtributions, ſaw the 
fifth ſun go down in diſcontent. 


The next dawn renewed his 7 5 GO to be 


| happy- But having learned how little he could 
effect by ſettled ſchemes or preparatory mea- 
fares, he thought it beſt. to give up one day 


entirely to chance, nnn 


i n 
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dom of Goiama. 


the condition of him who places 
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neral complacence through the whole coun, 


and the emperor imagined that he had at lat 
found the ſecret of obtaining. an interval of fe. 
licity. But as he was. roving in this careleis al. 
ſembly with equal careleſſneſs, he overheard 


one of his courtiers in a cloſe arbour murmuring 


alone: What merit has Seged above us, that 


© we ſhould thus fear and obey him; a man 


© whom, whatever he may have formerly per. 
© formed, his luxury now ſhews' to have the 
This charge 
affected bim the more, as it was uttered by 
one whim he had always obſerved amang "oe 
moſt. abje& of his flatterers. At firſt his in- 
dignation prompted him to ſeverity ; but re- 


flefting that what was ſpoken without intention 


to be heard was to be conſidered as only thought, 
and was, perhaps but the ſudden burſt of caſual 
and temporary vexation, he invented ſome de- 
cent pretence to fend him away, that his retreat 
might not be tainted with the breath of envy; 


and after the ſtruggle of deliberation was paſt, 


and all the deſire of revenge utterly ſuppreſſed, 
paſſed theevening not only with tranquillity, but 


triumph, though none but himſelf was Conlei- 


ous of the victory. 

The eee 5 this 8 «cheered 
the beginning of the ſeventh day, and nothing 
happened to diſturb the pleaſure of Seged, till 
looking on. the tree that ſhaded him, he recol- 
lected, that under a tree of the ſame kind he 
had paſſed the night after his defeat in the king- 
The reflection on his loſs, 
his diſhonour, and the miſeries which his ſub- 


| jets ſuffered from the invader, filled him with 
ſadneſs. - At laſt he ſhook off the weight of 


ſorrow, and began to ſolace himſelf with. his 


uſual pleaſures, when his tranquillity was again 
diſturbed by jealouſies which the late conteſt 


for the prizes had produced, and, which, 
having in vain tried to pacify them by perſua- 
ſion, he was forced to ſilence by command. 
On the eighth morning Seged was awakened 
early by an unuiual hurry in the apartments, 
and enquiring the cauſe, was told that the Prin- 
ceſs Balkis was ſeized with ſickneſs. He roſe, 


and calling the phyſicians, . found that they had 


little hope of her recovery. Here was an end 
ef jollity: all his thoughts were now upon 
bis daughter, * e 
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Such were the Jays which Seged of Ethiopia 


This narrative he has Wend to future ge · 


had appropriated to a ſhort reſpiration from the nerations, that no man hereafter may prefume 


W nes war and the cares of 


to Oo 'This wo ſhall be a 8 3 


No CVI. SATURDAY, MARCH 75 1752. + Loreen = 
\ —propeſiti nondum pudet, atque_eadem oft n In 

- Ut e pores aliepa vivere quadra... 1 ; 6: eb 90 
UV. Hs e bares 520 

us harden'd ly . Py 


x . Loft all ſenſe of honour and of fam, 
Tun yet can'ſt love to haunt the great man s board, 
| And think em. 


C HEN Diogenes ls once aſked has 
'VY kindof wine he liked beſt, he anſwered 
That which is drunk at the coſt of others. 
Though the character of Diogenes has never 
excited any general zeal of imitation, there 
are many who reſemble him in his taſte of 
wine; many who are frugal, though not abſte- 
mious z whoſe appetites, though too powerful 
for reaſcn, are kept under reftraint by avarice; 
and to whom all delicacies loſe their flavour 
when they cannot hs W n at nnn, 


experice.. 


Nothing 88 more n of man- 
pers and inconſtancy of life, than the conflict 
ef oppoſite vices in the ſame mind. He that 


uniformly purſues any purpoſe, whether good 


or bad, has a ſettled principle of action; and 
as he may always find aſſociates who are tra- 
velling the ſame way, is countenaneed by ex- 
ample, and ſheltered in the multitude; but a 
man actuated at once by different deſires, muſt 
move i- a direction peculiar to himſelf, and ſuf- 
fer that reproach which we are naturally in- 
clined to beſtow on thoſe who deviate from the 
reſt of the world, even without geen n 
ther they are worſe or bette. 


Vet this conflict of deſires a 


duces wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetch- 
EY or ſurfeit with unexhavſted variety, 
and yet practiſe the moſt rigid economy, is 


W an art which may juſtly draw the eyes of 


mankind upon them whoſe induſtry or judgment 
has enabled them to attain it. To him indeed, 
who is conterſt to break open the gheſts, or mort- 

gage the manors of his anceſtors; that he may 
hire the ns: of exceſs at the _ 


: e. this ſcheme of happineſs, the 
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price;. lady is an eafy Wande; yet we ohh 


hear the votaries of luxury Saag of the ele- 
gance which they owe to the taſte of others, re 
lating with rapture the ſucceſſion of diſhes with 


which their cooks and caterers ſupply them, 


and expecting their ſhare of praiſe with the dif-. 
coverers of arts and the civilizers of nations.” 


But to ſhorten the way to convivial happineſs, 


by eating without coſt, is a ſecret hitherto in 


few hands, but certainly deſerves the curiofi 


of thoſe whoſe principal enjoyment is their am- 
ner, and who ſee the ſun riſe with no other h 
than that thy ee fil their bellies belofe it 


Woe COS PS. 28): iin 


Of them that ks within dy he it 


part have been immedĩately obliged to deſiſt; and 


ſome whom their firſt attempts flattered wi 
ſucceſs, were reduced by degrees to a few tablet 
from which they were at En chaſed is mb 
way for others; and having long habituated | 


themſelves to ſuperfluous plenty, grow led av 
their latter years in diſcontented competence. 


None enter the regions of Juxury with wb 

N — than men of wit, who imagine 
that they ſhall never want a welcome to that” - 
company whoſe ideas they can enlarge, or whoſe | 
imaginations they can elevate; and believe them- 


ſelves able to pay for their wine with the mirth 


which it qualifies them to produce. Full of 


this opinion, they crowd with uttle invitation, 


wherever the ſmell of a feaſt allures them, but 
are ſeldom encouraged to repeat their 'viſits, 
being dreaded” by "the pert as rivals, -and 
hated by the dull as difturbers of che cs. 


1 
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No man Has been fo: happy in gaining and priſed by ſueh cdgency of n had ay 
, che privilege of living at luxurious never known before. By this filent conceſſion, (ur 
-houſey.as Guloſulus, who after thirty years of be generally preſerved in either controveriif 0 
continual revelry, has now eſtabliſned, by un- ſuch a conviction of his own ſuperiority, as in. and 
controverted preſcription, his claim to partake \ Elined him 'rother+ to pity than irritate his ad. Pen 
of every entertainment, and whoſe preſence they verſary, and prevented thoſe ourages which are Ain 
who aſpire to the praiſe of àa ſumptuous table ' ſometimes produced by the rage of defeat, of der 


are careful ta procure on a day of importance, 
by ſending the invitation a fortnight before. 
Guloſulus entered the world without any 
eminent degree of merit; but was careful to 
frequent houſes where derb of rank reſorted. 
By being often ſeen, he became in time known; 
and from ſitting in the ſame room, was ſuffered 
0 mix in idle converſation, or aſſiſted to fill up 
a vacant hour, when better amuſement was not 
-readily-to be had. From the coffee -houſe he 
vas ſometimes taken away to dinner; and as 
no man refuſes the acquaintance of him whom 


petulance of triumph. 

Guloſulus was never embarraſſed but when 
he was required to declare his ſentiments be. 
fore he had been abfe to diſcover to which live 
© the maſter of the houſe inclined, for it was his 
invariable rule to adopt the notions of thoſe 
that invited him. 

It will ſometimes. 8 that the infolence 
of wealth breaks into contemptuoulneſs, br the 
turbulence of wine requires a vent; and Gulo- 


ſulus ſeldom fails of being ſingled out on ſuch 


emergencies, as one on whom any experiment 


* he. ſees admitted to familiarity by others of of ribaldry may be ſafely tried. Sometimes 8 


equal dignity, when be had been met at a few his lordſhip finds himielf inclined to exhibit - 


tables, he with lets difliculty found the way to a ſpecimen: af raillery for the diverſion of his 

wore, till at laſt he Was regularly. expected gueſt, and Gulaſulus always ſupplies him with for 
10 appear wherever preparations are made. a ſubject of merriment. But he has learned to the 
for a feaſt, Within: the. circuit of his eee. conſider rudeneſs and indignities as familiarities PP 
"_ance: HD . +, . that entitle him to greater freedom: he com- day 
When be was + thys e r it in forts himſelf, that thoſe who treat and inſult 2 
lurmuy, he felt in himſelf no inclination to rer . him pay for- their laughter, and that he keep whi 
tire from a life of ſo much pleaſure, and there- his money while they enjoy their jeſt. a . 
fore very ſeriouſly conſidered how he might His chief policy conſiſts in GleRting "i | hay 
E gontinue it. Great qualities, or yncommon «diſh from every eourſe, and recommending it to n 
acegmpliſurzents, he did;not find neceſſary; for the company, with an air ſo deciſive, that no A 
he had Already ſeen that merit rather enforces one ventures to. contradict him. By this prac- the 
 reſpeRthap attracts fondneſs ; and as he thought tice be acquindeat a fraſt a kind of dictatorial au- oy 
mo folly, greater than that of loſing a dinner far thority ;. his taſte becomes the ſtandard of pic. i . 
any other gratification, he often congratulated Kkles and ſeaſoning) and he is venerated by the nm 
himſelf, - that he had none of that diſguſting profeſſors: of epicuriſm, as the: only: mne * 
excellence which. impreſſes awe upon greatneſs, underſtands the niceties of cookery... and 
and condemns its poſſeſſors to the ſociety; f Whenever a new ſauce is thinned; a or 1 8 
thoſe ho are wile: i ne and dent innovation made in the culinary ſyſtem, he pro- 5 
*- themſelves. -. Buy 7 + * cures the earheſt-intelligence,” and the moſt au- chi 
Guloſulus having never allotted . oh his tbentick receipt; and by communicating his ul 
. time to:books, or meditation, had no opinion in knowledge under proper injundtions of ſecrecy, PE 
. philoſophy: or politicks, andwas not in danger of gains: a right of taſting his own *difh whine © $ 
injuring his intereſt by dogmatical poſitions, it is prepared, that he may tell * 2 
or violent contradition. Ef u diſpute aroſe, he rections have been fully underſtood. 

took care to. liſten with earneſt attention; and By this method of life Gulofalus "7 wy 
hen either ſpeaker. grew vehement and loud, fa Impreſſed on his imagination the dig- Fit 
turned towards him with eager quickneſs, and nity of feaſting, that be- has no ether — 


e a ſhort 1 of e as ifeſur- * of * or . of niedita- 


z 
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dinner of turbot or veniſon. 
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tion. His calenday i is a bill of fare; 3. he mea 
ſures the year by ſucceſſive dainties. The only 
common places of his memory are his meals; 3 
and if you aſk, him at what time an event hap- 
pened, he conſiders: whether he heard ĩt after a 
He knows , in- 
deed, that thoſe who value themſelves upon 


gy U 0 Hi is the contin of human enjoyment, 


that we are always impatient of the preſent, 
Attainment is followed by neglect, and poſſeſ- 
fon by diſguſt; and the malicious remark of 
the Greek epigrammatiſt on marriage may be 
applied to every other courſe of life, that its two 
days of happineſs are the firſt and the laſt, | 
Few moments are more pleaſing than thoſe in 
which the mind is concerting meaſures for a 
new. undertaking, 
wakens the fancy, till che hour of actual execu- 


tion, all is improvement and progreſs, triumph 


and felicity. Every hour brings additions to 
the original ſcheme, ſuggeſts ſome new expedi- 
ent to ſecure ſucceſs, or diſcovers conſequential 


parations are made, and materials accumulated 5 
day glides after day through elyſian proſpects, 


Such is the pleaſure of projecting, that many 
content themſelves with a ſucceſſion of viſionary 
ſchemes, and wear. out their allotted time in the 
calm amuſement of contriving what r never 


attempt or hope to execute. 


Others, not able to feaſt their imagination 
with pure ideas, advance ſomewhat nearer to 
the groſſneſs of action, with great diligence 
colle& whatever is requiſite to their deſign, and, 
after a thouſand reſearches and conſultations, 
are ſnatched away by death, as, they ſtand in 
N w for a wee opportuni 5 to 
begin. 

Vor. I. 
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ſenſe, learning, or piety, ſpeak | of him with 
contempt 3 but he conſiders” them as wretches 
envious or ignorant, who do not know his hap? 
pineſs, or wiſh to ſupplant him; and declares 
to his fr iends; that he is fully ſatisfied with his 


” oi as The voice of veſt cries "with avinning. fonees 


| 5 Looſe from the rapid car your aged horſe, - | OLE 
N | Ten, in the-race derided, left: behind, | PAR 


* n his Joe limbs: regs his wind. 


From the firſt hint that 


advantages not hitherto foreſeen. While pre- 


and the heart dances to the ſong of hope. 


e which he feels himſels 12 12 o gratify. 
Ba 3 L 


own conduct, ſince he has fed every day on | 
gent, diſhes, and: yet doubled his eltate. | 
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Ghee ſentfeentem mature ſanus m— n 
Funn or” extremunt ridendus, 1 * 
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PgANcis. 


If "LY were no other end of life, than to 
find ſome adequate ſolace for every day, I know 
not whether any condition could be preferred to 
that of the man who involves himſelf in his own 
thoughts, and never ſuffers experience to ſhew 
him the vanity of ſpeculation ; for tio ſooner 
are notions reduced to practice, than tranquil- | 
lity and confidence forſake the breaſt ; ; every day 


brings its taſk, and often without bringing abi 


lities to perform it: difficulties embarraſs, un- 

certainty perplexes, oppoſition retards, cenſure 
exaſperates, or neglect depreſſes. We proceed, 
becauſe we have begun; we complete our de- 
hign, that the labour already ſpent may not be 
vain ; but as expectation gradually dies away, 
the gay ſmile of alacrity diſappears, we are 
compelled to implore ſeverer powers, and truſt 
the event to patience and conſtancy. Ne 
When once our labour has be un, the com- 

fort that enables us to endure it is the proſpect 
of its end; for though in every long work there 
are ſome j joyous intervals of ſelf- applauſe, when 
the attention is recreated by unexpected facility, 
and the imagination ſoothed by incidental ex- 
cellencies ; yet the toil with which performance 


ſtruggles after idea, i is ſo irkſome and diſguſting, 
and ſo frequent is the neceſſity of reſting be . 


low that perfection which we imagined within 

our reach, that ſeldom any man obtains more 
from his endeavours than a painful conviction 
of his defects, and a continual reſuſcitation of 
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80 ee is wearineſs. che concomitant of 
our undertakings, that every man, in whatever 
he is engaged, conſoles himſelf with the hope « of 
change; if he has made his way by aſſiduity to 
publick employment, he talks among his friends 
of the delight of retreat; if by the neceſſity of 
folitary application he is ſecluded from the 
world, he liſtens with a beating heart to diſtant 
noiſes, longs to mingle with living beings, and 


reſolves to take hereafter his fill of diverſions, 


or diſplay his abilities on the univerſal theatre, 


and enjoy the 2 5 of diſtinction and ap- 


plauſe. 

Every « deſire, ws innocent, grows dan- 
gerous, as by long indulgence it becomes 
aſcendent in the mind. When we have been 
much accuſtomed to conſider any thing as capa- 

ble of giving happineſs, it is not eaſy to reſtrain 
our ardour, or to forbear ſome precipitation in 
our advances, and irregularity in our purſuits. 


He that has cultivated the tree, watched the 


ſwelling bud and opening bloſſom, and pleaſed 
himſelf with computing how much every ſun 
and ſhower add to its growth, ſcarcely ſtays till 
it has obtained its maturity, but defeats 


When we have diligently laboured for any pur- 
| poſe, we are willing to believe that we have at- 


tained it, and, becauſe we have already done 


much, too ſuddenly conclude that no more is to 
be done. 

All attraction is inereaſed by the 3 of 
the attracting body. We never find ourſelves 
ſo deſirous to finiſh; as in the latter part of our 
work, or ſo impatient of delay, as when we 
know that delay cannot be long. Thus unſea- 
ſonable importunity of diſcontent may be partly 
imputed to languor and wearineſs, which muſt 
always oppreſs thoſe more whoſe toil has been 
longer continued ; but the greater part uſually 


proceeds from tant contemplation of that 


eaſe which is now conſidered as within reach, 
and which, when it has once flattered our 
hopes, we cannot ſuffer to be withheld. - 


In ſome of the nobleſt compoſitions of wit, 


the concluſion falls below the vigour and ſpirit 
of the firſt books; and as a genius is not to be 
degraded by the imputation of human failings, 
the cauſe of this declenſion is commonly ſought 
in the ſtructure of the work, and plauſible rea- 
ſons are given why in the — part leſs or- 
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nament was neceſſary, or leſs could be TI 


n. cares by eagerneſs to reward them. 


long train of ſucceſs may be finally ruined by a 


| which i it oratifies. 


laſſitude and negligence may bring at laſt upon 
the greateſt performances, it is neceſſary to pro- 


ted. But, perhaps, the author would have ſe 
confeſſed, that his fancy was tired, and his per- 01 
ſeverance broken ; that he knew his deſign to .-Þ 
be unfiniſhed, but that, when he ſaw the end ef 
ſo near, he could no longer refuſe to be at ref, to 
Againſt the inſtillations of this frigid opiate, al 
the heart ſhould be ſecured by all the conſidera. or 

tions which once concurred to kindle the ardour | 
of enterprize. Whatever motive firſt incited fi 
action, has ſtill greater force to ſtimulate perſe. fr 
verance; ſince he that might have lain ſtill at ſc] 
to 


firſt in blameleſs obſcurity, cannot afterwards 
deſiſt but with infamy and reproach. He he 
a doubtful promiſe of diſtant good could encou- 
rage to ſet difficulties at defiance, ought not to 
remit his vigour, when he has almoſt obtained 
his recompence. To faint or toiter, when only 


the laſt efforts are required, is to ſteer the ſhip 


through tempeſts, and abandon it to the winds 
in ſight of land; it is to break the ground and 
ſcatter the ed,” and at laſt to neglect the 
harveſt, 

The maſters of rhetorick direct, that the moſt 


forcible arguments be produced in the latter 


part of an oration, left they ſhould be effaced or 
perplexed by ſupervenient images. This pre- 
cept may be juſtly extended to the ſeries of life: 
nothing is ended with honour, which does not 
conclude better than it began. It is not ſuffi 


cient to maintain the firſt vigour ; for excellence PX 
- loſes its effect upon the mind by cuftom, as of 
light after a'time ceaſes to dazzle. Admiration 9 
muſt be continued by that novelty which firlt del 
produced it, and how much ſoever is given, * 
there muſt always be reaſon to imagine that 
more remains. cefl 
® We not only are moſt ſenſible of the laſt im- : . 
preſſions, but ſuch is the unwillingneſs of man- 5 
kind to admit tranſcendent merit, that, though Ver 
it be difficult to obliterate the reproach of miſ- wy 


carriages by any ſubſequent atchievement, how- 
ever illuſtrious, yet the reputation raiſed by 3 


fingle failure; for weakneſs or error wil be al- . 
ways reinetbarel by that malice and envy . 1 


For the prevention of that diſgrace, which 


portion carefully our labour to eur x feng. 
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If the deſign e n many parts, equally el 
ſential, and therefore not to be ſeparated, the 
only time for caution is before we engage ; the 
powers of the mind muſt be then impartially 
| eſtimated, and it muſt be remembered, that not, 
to complete the plan, is not to have begun it ; 
and that nothing is done, while any __ is 
omitted. _ 

But, if the bs conſiſts in the reception of 
ſingle acts, no one of which derives its efficacy 
from the ,reſt, it may be attempted with leſs 
ſcruples, becauſe there is always opportunity 
to retreat with honour, The danger is only, 


0 
No. ccym. 
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exert his former activity or attention; 


459 
leſt we expect from the world the indulgence | 
with which moſt are diſpoſed to treat them- 
ſelves ; and in the hour of liſtlefſneſs imagine, 
that the diligence of one day will atone for the 
idleneſs of another, and that applau begun 
by approbation will be continued by habit. 
He that is himſelf weary will ſoon weary the 


publick. Let him therefore lay down his em- 


ployment, whatever it be, who can no longer 
let him 
not endeavour to ſtruggle with cee or obſti- 
nately infeſt the ſtage till a general hiſs com- 


mands him to depart. | 
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Be gone, ye blackheads, Heraclitzs cries, . 
And leave my labours to the learn'd and wiſe ; 


i 


} 


IME, which puts an end to all human 
pleaſures. and ſorrows, has likewiſe con- 
cluded the labour of the Rambler. Having ſup- 
ported, for two years, the anxious employment 
of a periodical writer, and multiplied my eſſays 
to four volumes, I have now determined to 
deſiſt. | 

The reaſon of this reſolution i it is of little im- 
portance to declare, ſince juſtification is unne- 
ceſſary when no objection is made. I am far 
from ſuppoſing, that the ceſſation of my pg- 


formances will raiſe any inquiry, for I have ne- 


yer been much a favourite of the publick, nor 
can boaſt that, in the progreſs of my undertak- 
ing, I have been animated by the reward of the 
liberal, the careſſes of the vs or the Prayies 
of the eminent, a 

But 1 have no deſign to gratify * by fub- 
miſſion, or malice by lamentation; nor think it 
reaſonable to complain of neglet from thoſe 
whoſe regard I neyer ſolicited. If I have not 


been diſtinguiſhed by the diſtributors of literary 
honours, I have ſeldom deſcended to the arts 


by which faysur is obtained, I have ſeen the 


By wit, by knowledge, ſtudious to be read, | 2 
I ſcorn the multitude, alive or . 3 


meteors "Yr faſhion riſe and fall, „ any at· 
tempt to add a moment to their duration. I 
have never complied with temporary curioſity, 
nor enabled my readers to diſcuſs the topick of 
the day; I have rarely exemplified my aſſerti- 
ons. by living characters; in my Papers, no 
man could look for cenſures of. his enemies, or 
praiſes of himſelf; and they only were expected 
to peruſe them, whoſe paſſions left them leiſure 
for abſtracted truth, and whom virtue could 
pleaſe by its naked dignity, 

To tome, however, I am indebted for encou- 
ragement, and to others, for aſſiſtance. The 


number of my fuiends was never great, but they 


haye been ſuch as s would not ſuffer me to think 
that I was writing in vain, and I did not feel 


much dejection from the want of popularity. 


My obligations having not been frequent, 
my acknowledgments may be ſoon diſpatched, | 


I can reſtore to all my c6rreſpondents their pro- 


ductions, with little diminution of the bulk of 
my volumes, though not without the loſs of 
ſome pieces to which particular honours bay 
m_ one a | 
3 5 * e | TY 
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The 3 from wc I * no other pr = 
than that of having given them an opportunity 
of appear ing, are the four billets in the tenth 
paper, the ſecond letter in the fifteenth, the 
thirtieth, the forty· fourth, the ninety- ſeventh, 


and the hundredth papers, and the ſecond letter 


in the hundred and ſeventh. ; 

Having thus deprived myſelf of many ex- 
cuſes which candour might have admittcd for 
the inequality of my ene, being no 


longer able to allege the neceſſity of gratifying 


correſpondents, the importunity with which 
publication was ſolicited, or obſtinacy with 
which correction was rejected, I muſt remain 


accountable for all my faults, and ſubmit, 


witliout ſubtertuge, to the cenſures of criticiſm, 
which, however, I ſhall not endeavour to ſoften 
by a formal deprecation, or to overbear by the 
influence of a patron. The ſupplications of an 
author never yet reprieved him a moment from 
oblivion ; and, though greatneſs has ſometimes 


* . ſheltered guilt, it can afford no protection to 


ignorance or dulneſs. Having hitherto at- 
tempted only. the propagation of truth, I will 
not at laſt violate it by the confeſſion of terrors 
which I do not feel : having laboured to main- 
tain the dignity of virtue, I will not now de- 
grade it by the meanneſs of dedication. 1 


1 B ER. 


pentance. That all are happily imagined, or 
accurately poliſhed, that the ſame ſentiments 
have not ſometimes recurred, or the ſame ex- 
preſſions been too frequently repeated, T have 
not confidence in my abilities ſufficient to war. 
rant. He that condemns himſelf to compoſe 


on a ſtated day, will often bring to his taſk an 


attention diſſipated, a memory embarraſſed, an 
imagination overwhelmed, 4 mind diſtracted 
„with anxicties, a body languiſhing with diſeaſe: 
he will labour on a barren topick, till it is too 
late to change it; or, in the ardour of inventi. 
on, diffuſe his thoughts into wild exuberance, 
which the preſſing hour of publication cqpnot 
ſuffer judgment to-examine.or reduce. 
Whatever ſhall be the final ſentence of man. 
kind, I have at leaſt endeavoured to deſerve their 
kindneſs. 
guage to grammatical purity, and to clear it 
from colloquial barbariſms, licentious idioms, 
and irregular combinations. Something, per- 
haps, 1 have added to the elegance of its con- 
ſtruction, and ſomething to the harmony of its 
cadence. 
ing to the ear, or leſs dittinct in their ſignifica- 
tion, T have familiarized the terms of philoſo- 
phy by applying them to popular ideas, but 
have rarely admitted any word not authorized 


The ſeeming vanity with which I hake ſame. b former writers; for I believe that whoever 


times ſpoken of myſelf, would perhaps require 
an apology, were it not extenuated by the ex- 
: zmples of thoſe who have publiſhed eſſays before 
me, and by the privilege which every nameleſs 
writer has been hitherto allowed. A maſk," 
fays Caſtiglione, confers a right of acting and 
£ ſpeaking with leſs reſtraint, even when the 
© wearer happens to be known.“ He that is 
diſcovered without his own conſent, may claim 
ſome indulgence, and cannnot be rigorouſly 
called to juſtify thoſe allies or frolicks which 
his diſguiſe muſt prove him deſirous to conceal. 
But I have been cautious leſt this e 
mould be frequently or groſsly committed; for, 
as one af the philoſophers directs us to 8 with 
a friend, as with one that is ſome time to be- 
come an enemy, I have always thought it the 
duty of an anonymous author to write, as if 
he expected to be hereafter known, | 

5 willing to flatter myſelf with 3 


that, by collecting theſe papers, I am not pre- 


paring, for oy future. hte, cither ame or re. 


„ 


knows the Engliſh tongue in its preſent extent, 
will be able to expreſs his thoughts without fur- 
ther help from other nations. 


As it has been my principal deſign to incul- : 


cate wiſdom or piety, I have allotted few papers 
to the idle ſports of imagination. Some, per- 
haps, may be found, of which the higheſt ex- 
cellence is harmleſs merriment; but ſcarcely 
affy man is ſo, ſteadily ſerious as not to com- 
plain, that the ſeverity of dictatorial inſtruction 
has been too ſeldom relieved, and that he is 


driven by the ſternneſs of the Rambler s philo- 


ſophy to more cheerfyl and airy companions. 

Next to the excurſions of fancy are the diſ- 
quilitions of criticiſm, which, in my opinion, 
is only to be ranked among the ſubordinate and 
inſtrumental arts. Arbitrary deciſion and ge- 
neral exclamation I have carefully avaided, by 
aſſerting nothing without a reaſon, and eſta- 
bliſhing all my principles of judgment on unal- 
terable and evident truth. 

In the 88 of life L have never been 0 


I have laboured to refine our lan- 


When common words were leſs pleaſ. 


BY 
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ſtudious of [novelty or furprize, as to depart 
wholly from all reſemblance ; a fault which 
writers deſervedly celebrated frequently com- 
mit, that they may raiſe, as the occaſion re- 
quires, either mirth or abhorrence. Some en- 
Jargement may be allowed to declamation, and 
ſome exaggeration to burleſque ; but as they 
deviate further from reality, they become leſs 
uſeful, becauſe their leſſons will fail of applica- 


tion. The mind of the reader is carried away 


from the contemplation of his own manners ; he 
finds in himſelf no likeneſs to the phantom be- 
fore him; and though he laughs or rages, is 
notgeformed. ; | 


The eſſays profeſſedly ſerious, if I have been 


* 


From you my labours wait their laſt reward. / 


able to exccute my own intentions, will be 
found exactly conformable to the precepts of 
Chriſtianity, without any accommodation to 
the licentiouſneſs and levity of the preſent age. 
I therefore look back. on this part of my work 


with pleaſure, which no blame or praiſe of 


man ſhall diminiſh or augment. I ſhall never 
envy the honours which wit and learning ob- 
tain in any other cauſe, if I can be numbered 
among the writers who have given ardour te. 
virtue, and confidence to truth. | 


AvTay e eau g H- £27 rtl. | 
Celeſtial pow'rs! that piety regard, | 
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ro THE BOOKSELLER. 


SIR, 


to the late maſt learned Mr. Dadichy, interpreter of the Oriental languages, I have acquired 
feill enough in the Perſian tongue to be able to give the ſenſe of them pretty juſtly ; though I 
muſt acknowledge my tranſlation far inferior to the Eaſtern ſublimity of the original, <which 
20 Engliſh expreſſion can come up to, and which no Engliſh reader would admire. 


J am aware that ſome people may ſuſpect that the character of a Perſian is fictitious, as 


many ſuch counterfeits have appeared both in France and England. But whoever reads them... | 


with attention will be convinced, that they are certainly the work of a perfect ſtranger. 
The obſervations are ſo foreign and out of the way, * ſuch remote hints and imperfe&t no- 


tions are taken up, our preſent happy condition zs in all reſpects fo ill underſtood, that it | 


7s "_ poſſible any Engliſhman ſhould be the author. 


Yet as there is a pleaſure in knowing how things 5 ares a : foreigner, though h his con- 
ceptions of them be ever, ſo extravagant, I think you may venture to expoſe them to the eyes 
of the avorld ; the rather, becauſe it is plain the man who wrote them is a lover of liberty, 
and muſt be ſuppoſed more zmpartial than our countrymen when they Jour of their own _ 
mired cuſtoms and favourite units. | 


I have nothing further to add, but that it is a great pity they are not recommendel] þ 1 
the publick by a dedication to ſome great man about the court, who would have patro- 


nized them for the freedom with which they are written: but the tranſlator not having 


the honour to be acquainted with any body there, they muſt want that N ad. 


N and truſt entirely to the candor of the reader... 


— 


I am, Sir, 


” Your moſt humble Servant. 


% - 


* 


—_— 


7 Need not acquaint Jou by what accident theſe ä Letters were. put into my hands, and what 
pains I have taken in tranſlating them; I will only ſay that, having been long a ſcholar 
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PERSIAN. 


LETTER 


HOU knoweſt, my deareſt Mirza, the 

| reaſons that moved me to leave my 
country, and viſit England; thou waſt thyſelf, 
in a great meaſure, the cauſe of it. The re- 
lations we received from our friend Uſbec, of 
thoſe parts of Europe which he had ſeen, raiſed 
in-us an ardent defire to know the reſt, and 
particularly tis famous iſiand, of which, not 
having been there himſelf, he could 1 us but 
imperfe& accounts; 

By his perſuaſion we Jeturmined to travel 
thither ; but when we were juſt ready to {et 
out, the ſublime orders of the Sophi our maſter 
detained thee at the feet of his ſacred throne. 

Unwilling as I was to go alone, I yielded to 
thy importunities, and was content to live 
ſingle among ſtrangers and enemies to the faith, 
that I might be able to gratity the thirſt of 
knowledge. 

My voyage was proſperous ; and I find this 
country well worthy our curioſity, The re- 
commendations given me by Uſbec to ſome 
Engliſh he knew at Paris, are a great advan- 
tage to me; and I have taken ſuch pains to 


e 


Tur firſt object of a ſtranger's curiality 


are the public ſpeRacles. I was car- 
ned laſt night to one they call an opera; ; 


Which is a concert of muſic brought from 
Vor. I, e 


2 


skLIMu, TO MIA ZA AT 18 PAHA N. 


diſtance ſo great an idea. 


is a ſubject which will not eaſily be exauſted. 


1 OO Ls 


ET IU, TO MIRZA AT 7e 


LETTERS 


oh 


From London. 


learn the language that I am already more ca- 
pable of converſation than a great many fo- 
reigners I meet with here, who have rehded 
much longer in this country, eſpecially the 
French, who ſeem to value themſelves upon 
ſpeaking no tongue but their own. 

I ſhall apply myſelf principally to Rudy the 
Engliſh government, ſo different from that of 
Perſia, arid of which Uſbec has conceived at a 


Whatever in the manners of this people p- Ns 
pears to me to be fingulay and fautaſtical, 1 
will alſo give thee ſome account of; and, f 
I may judge by what I have ſeen aesdy, this 


Communicate my letters to Uſbee, and he 
will explain ſuch difficulties to thee as may 
happen to occur; but ifany thing ſhould feem 
to you both to be unaccountable, do not there- 
fore immediately conclude it falſe; for the 
habss and reaſonings of men are ſo very differ- -- 
ent, that what appears the exceſs of folly in 
one country, may in another be eſteemed. che 


es — 


N and In” every: pn foreign to e 
country. It was performed in a chamber 2 
magnificent as the reſplendent palace of our 
emperor, and as full of handſome emen 26 

* Ate 
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His ſeraglio : they had no eunuchs among them, 
but there was one who ſung upon the ſtage, 
and by the luxurious tenderneſs of his airs, 
ſcemed fitter to make them wanton than keep * 
them chaſte. 

Inſtead of the habit proper to ſuch creatures, 
he wore a ſuit of armour, and called himſelf 
Julius Cæſar. 

I I aſked who Julius Calar + was, vl whether 
he had been famous for ſinging. 

| They told me, he was a warrior that had 

| cred all the world, and debauched half 

the women in Rome. 

I was going to expreſs my admiration at 
ſeeing him ſo properly repreſented, when I 
| heard two ladies who fat nigh me, cry out as 
it were in an extaſy—* O that dear creature 
* 1 am dying for love of him. 

At the ſame time I heard a gentleman ſay 
aloud, that both the muſick and n were 
| Eitfiable, W ET, | 


© You muſt not mind him,* faid my friend, 
© he is of the ond party, and comes here, on 
«ly as 2, 

How, ſaid 1. c have you parties in mu- 
fick :“ Ves, replied he; * it is a rule 
* with us to judge of nothing by our ſenſes 
© and underſtandin , but to hear, and ſee, 
“ and think, only as we chance to be diffe. 
c rently engaged. " 

CE hope, ſaid I, © that a ſtranger may be 
neutral in theſe diviſions ; and, to ſay the 
truth, your muſick is very far from inflan. 


ing me to a ſpirit of faction; it is much 


more likely to lay me aſleep. Ours in Perſia 
© ſets us a Cancing. 3 but- 1 am in unmoved 
© with this.“ 

© Do but fancy it moving,” 
friend, and vou will ſoon be moved as much 
* others: it is a trick you may learn when 


you will, with a little pains; we have mot 


5 of us learnt it in our turns” iN 


LETTER III. 


SELIM, ro MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


WAs this morning preſent at a diverſion 
extremely different from the opera, of 
which J have given thee a deſcription, and they 
tell me it is peculiar to this country. The ſpec- 
tators were placed in galleries of an open cir- 
eus; below them was an area filled, not with 
ae and muſicians, but with bulls and 
bears, and dogs and fighting-men. 
ſure was to fee the anim: ls worry and gore one 


another, and the men give and receive many 


wounds, w which the delighted beholders re- 
 warded with ll overs of money, greater or leſs 
in proportion as the combatants were more or 


| leſs hurt. I had ſome compaſſion for the poor 


beaſts, which were forcibly incenſed Againſt 
each other ; but the human brutes, who „ unex- 


cited by any rage or ſenſe of injury, could ſpill 
the blood of others and loſe their own, ſeemed 


to me to deſerve no pity. However, I looked 


upon it as a proof of the martial genius of this 
people, and imagined I could diſcover in that 
ferocity a ſpirit of freedom. A Frenchman 
who fat near me was much offended at the bar- 


pave of the fight, and reproached my friend who 
rought. me thither with the {anguinary diſpoſi- 
tion of the Engli 


\ 


The plea- 


e in den (pec- 


e ges London. 


tacles. My friend agreed with him i in general, 
and allowed that it aught not to be encouraged 
in a civilized ſtate: but a gentleman who was 
placed juſt above them caſt a very ſour look at 
both, and did not ſeem at all of their opinion, 
He was dreſſed in a thort black wig, had his 
boots on, and held in his hand a long whip, 
which, when the fellow fought ſtoutly, he would 
crack very loud by way of approbation. One 
would have thought by his aſpe& that he had 
fought ſome prizes himſelf, or at leaft that hc 


had rereived a good part of his education in 


this place. His diſcourſe was as rough as his 


figure, but did not appear to me to want ſenſe, 


I ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid he to my friend, * that 


© you have been bred at court, and do not re 


© liſh the Bear-garden : but let me tell you, 
*.that if more people came hither, and fewer 
© loitered in the drawing-room, it would not be 
«* worſe for Old England: ve are indeed a avi. 
lixed ſtate, as you are plead to call it; but! 
could wiſh, upon certain occafions, we were 
not quite ſo civil. This gentleneſs and effe· 
minacy in our manners will {often us by 
© degrees into ſlaves ʒ and we ſhall grow to hate 
« fighting in A 192 to 


ms my 
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c | fre it in jeſt, Vu fine gentlemen are for 
the taſte of modern Rome, ſqueaking eu- 
« nuchs and corruption; but I am for that of 
« ancient Rome, gladiators and liberty. And 
cas for the barbarity which the foreigner there 
© upbraids us with, I can tell him of a French 


king whom their nation is very proud of, 


C that ated. much more 3 ; for ne 
© ſhed the blood of millions of his ſubjects | 

© out of downright wantonneſs, and butcher- 
< ed his innocent neighbours witllout any 
© cauſe of quarrel, only to have the glory x 


being eſteemed the greateſt Irene: fighter i in 
c ie. | 


LETTER IV. |: 


„ TOMIRZA AT ann 


Tis [he law of England, that when a debtor 


in priſon, and keep him there if they pleaſe 
for all his life, unleſs he pays the whole of 
what he owes. | My curioſity led me the other 
day to one of thoſe priſons: my heart is Rill 
heavy with the remembrance of the objects E 
ſaw there. Among the various cauſes of their 


_ undoing, ſome are of ſo extraordinary a kind, 
One 


that I cannot help relating them to thee, 
of the priſoners, who carried in his looks the 
moſt ſettled. melancholy, told me he had been 
maſter of an eaſy fortune, and lived very hap- 
pily a good while, till he became acquainted 
with a lawyer, who in looking over ſome old 
writings. of his family, unluckily diſeovered 
certain parchments that gave him a right to 
an eſtate. in the poſſeſſion of one of his neigh- 
bours: upon which he was perſuaded to go to 
law; and, after proſeeuting his ſuit for twenty 


| years with a vexation that had almoſt turned 


his brain, he made the lawyer's fortune, redu- 


eed his neighbour to beggary, and bad no 
ſooner gained his cauſe, but his creditors ſeized 


on both. eſtates, and ſent him to IS vic- 
tory in a gaol. 

A ſecond informed 20 vans We was a Citizen, 
and born to à conſiderable eſtate; but, being 
covetous to improve it, had married a very 
rich heireſs, who. was ſo vaſtly genteel in her 
expences, and found ſo many ways of doing 


cnedit: to herſelf and her huſband, that ſne 


quickly ſent him from his new houſe near the 
court, to the ; lodgings: in which I found him. 


W hy did not you diyorce her, ſaid Eto bim, | 


* when-you found that her extravagance would 


N be your. ruin ?. Ah, Sir!“ replied he, 1 
mould have been a happy man if I could 


© have caught her with a gallant; I might 


is inſolvent, his creditors may ſhut him up 


Ben Londen. 


© then have got rid of her by law: but, to my 

* foxrow, the was virtuous as well as ugly; BS 
© her only paſſions were equipage and gaming.” 
I was infinitely ſurprized that a man ſhould 
wiſh to find his wife an adultereſs, or that he 
ſhould be obliged to keep her to his undoing 
only becaule ſhe was not one. » 


Another ſaid he was a gentleman of a good | 


| family, and having a mind to riſe in the ſtate, 


ſpent ſo much money to purchaſe a ſeat in par- 
liament, that though he ſucceeded pretty well 
in his views at court, the ſalary did not. pay 
the debt; and being unable to get himſelf 
choſe. again at the next election, he loſt his 
place and his liberty both together 

The next that I ſpoke to was reputed the belt 
ſcholar in Europe; he underſtood the Oriental 


languages, and talked ta me in very good 


Arabick, 

* I aſked how it was. poſſible that. 8 learnell'# 
man ſhould. he in want, and whether all the 5 
books he had read could not keep him out ol | 
gaol. Sir, aid he, © thoſe books are the 

« very things that brought me hither. Would 


to God I had been bred a cobler l I ſhould 
Athen have poſſeſſed ſome juſeful knowledge, 


and might have kept my family from ſtarv- 
ing: but the world which I read of, and that 


+ & I lived in, were ſo very different, that 1 was, | 


© undone by the force of ſpeculation.* _ 
There was another who had been bred. ta 
merchandize; but, being of too lively an 
imagination for the dulneſs of trade, he ap- 
plied himſelf to poetry, and neglecting his 
other buſineſs, was ſoon reduced to the ſtate 
I ſaw him in: but ne aſſured me he ſhould not 
be long there; far his lucky confinement hav- 
ing given him more leiſure for. ſtudy, he had 
yo poetry, and taken to the mathema- 
2 


1 


% 


2 
ticks, by the means of which he had found 
out the longitude, and expected to obtain a 
great reward which the government promiſed 
to the diſcoverer. I perceived he was not in 
his perfect ſenſes, and pitied ſuch odd ſort of 
phrenzy; but my compaſſion was infinitely 
greater for ſome unhappy people who were ſhut 
up in that miſerable place, by having loſt their 
fortunes in the public funds, or in private pro- 
jects, of which this age and country have 


been very fruitful, and which, under the falla- 


cious notion of great advantage, drew in the 


unwary to their deſtruction, 1 aſked in what. 


LETTER v. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


Was the other day in a houſe where I ſaw 


a ſight very ſtrange to a Perſian; there was 


a number of tables in the room, round which 
were placed ſeveral ſetts of men and women : 
they ſeemed wonderfully intent upon ſome bits 


of painted paper which they held in their 


hands. I imagined at firſt they were perform- 
ing ſome magical ceremony, and that the 
figures I ſaw traced on the bits of paper were 
aà myſtical taliſman or charm : what more con- 
firmed me in this belief was the grimaces and 
diftortions of their countenances, much like 
thoſe of our magicians in the act of conjuring. 
But enquiring of he gentleman that introdu - 
ced me, I was told they were at play, and that 
| this was the favourite diverſion of both ſexes. 
We have quite another way of diverting 
« ourſelves with the women in Perſia,* anſwer.. 
ed I. But I ſee no figns of mirth among 
them: if they are merry, why don't they 
laugh or ſing, or jump about? If I may 
judge of their hearts by their looks, half of 
© theſe repellers * are ready to hang themſelves!” 
— That may be, ſaid my friend; for 
« yery likely they are lofing more than 
they are worth.” þ How!” ſaid I, do 
« you call that flay?”—— Ves, ; replied 
he, they are never thoroughly pleaſed 
« unleſs their whole fortunes are at ſtake: 
« thoſe cards you ſee them hold are to decide 
© whether he who is now a man of quality ſhall 
be a beggar, or another who'is now a beggar, 


— 
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dungeon they were * who had been the 
undoers of theſe wretched men? but, to my 


great ſurprize, was informed that the contriveri 


of ſuch wicked projects had leſs reaſoñ than 
moſt men in England to be afraid of a gaol, 
Good Heaven!” ſaid I, can it be poſſible 
that, in a country governed by laws, the 
innocent who are cheated out of all ſhould 
© be put in priſon, and the villains who cheat 
© them left at liberty f With this reflection 1 


ended my enquiries, and wiſhed myſelf ſafe 


out of a land where ſuch a —_— of juſtice 
1s carried on. 


— 


From London. 


© and has but juſt enough to furniſh out one 
© night's play, ſhall be a man of quality. 


The aß, faid I, © is in the right; for he 


« ventures nothing: but what excuſe can be 


thought on for the former ? Are the nobi- 


: lity i in England ſo indifferent to wealth and 


'© honour, to expoſe them without the leaſt 
© neceſſity? I muſt believe that they are gene- 
« rally ſure of winning, and that thoſe they 


« play with have the odds againſt them. 
If the chance was only equal,” anſwered 
he © it would be tolerable; but their adver- 


* faries engage them at great advantage, and 


© are too wiſe to leave any thing to Fortune. 


© This comes, ſaid I, of your being al- 


© lowed the uſe of wine. If theſe gentlemen 


© and ladies were not quite intoxicated with 


© that curſed liquor, they could not poſſibly 
act fo abſurdly. But why does not the go- 
© vernment take care of them when they are 


© in that condition? Methinks the fellows that 


rob them in this manner ur be brought to 


*< juſtice.” 


Alas, anſwered he, theſe chontr- are an 
innocent ſort of people; they only prey 
upon the wices and luxury of a few particu- 
* lars: but there are others who raiſe eſtates 
« by the miſeries and ruin of their country; 
© who game not with their ow#x money, but 


«© with that of the publich, and ſecurely play 
© atvay the ſubſtance of the orphan and the 
auido, of the huſbandman and the trader. 
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c Til juſtice is done upon theſe, the 1 
© have a right to impunity; and it is no ſcan- 


HOU wouldſt be aſtoniſhed to hear ſome 
women in this country talk of love; 
their diſcourſes about it are as refined as their 
notions: of Paradiſe, and they exclude the 


pleaſure of the ſenſes out of both. But how- 


ever ſatisfied they may be in the world to come 


with ſuch viſionary joys, it is my opinion, 
that the niceſt of them all, if ſhe were toenjoy, 


her paradiſe here, would make it a Mahometan 
one. I had lately a converſation on this ſub. 
ject with one of theſe Platonicks, for that is the 
title they affect: in anſwer to all her pretty 
reaſonings, I told her the following tale of a 
fair lady who was a Platonick like herſelf. 


THE LOVES OF LUDOVICO AND 
| HONORIA, 


T HE city of Genoa has been. — famed 
above any town in Europe for the refine- 
ment of its gallantry. It is common there 


for a gentleman to profeſs himſelf the humble 
ſervant of a handſome woman, and. wait upon 


her to every publick place for twenty years 
together, without ever ſeeing her in private, 
or being entitled to any greater favours than 
a kind look or a touch of her fair hand. Of 
all this ſighing tribe, the moſt enamoured, the 


moſt conſtant, and the moſt reſpectful, was 


Signor Ludovico. 


His miſtreſs, Honoria Grimaldi, only dau gh- | 


ter to a ſenator of that name, was the greateſt 
beauty of the age in which ſhe lived, and at 


the ſame time the coyeſt and moſt reſerved. 


So great was her nicety in the point of love, 
that although ſhe could not be inſenſible to 
the addreſſes of Signor Ludovico, yet ſhe 
could not bring herſelf to think of marrying 


her lover, which, ſhe ſaid, was admitting him 


to freedoms entirely inconſiſtent with the 


reſpe&t that character requires. In vain did 


he tell her of the violence of his paſſion for 
her: ſhe anſwered, that her's for him was no 


leſs violent; but it was his mind ſhe loved, 
and could enjoy Ns without ne? hed to 
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by | « 


dal to ſee gameſters live like gentlemen, where | 
a 1 b. jobbers live like rar ; | 


From Londen. 


1 3 was as ready to deſpair at theſe 
diſcourſes of his miſtreſs: he could not but 
admire ſuch fine ſentiments, yet he wiſhed 
ſhe had not been quite ſo perfect. He writ 


her a very melancholy letter, and ſhe returned 


him one in verſe full of ſublime expreſſions 
about love, but not a word that tended to ſa- 
tisfy the poor man's impatience. At laſt he 
applied himſelf to her father; and, to engage 
him to make uſe of his authority, offered to 


take Honoria without a portion. The father, 


who was a plain man, was mightily pleaſed 
with this propoſal, and made no difficulty to 
promiſe him ſucceſs. Accordingly he very 
roundly told his daughter, that ſhe muſt be 
married the next day, or go to a nunnery. 

This dilemma ſtartled her very much. In ſpite 
of all her repugnance to the marriage bed, 
ſhe found ſomething about her ſtill more averſe 
to the idea of a cloiſter. An abſolute ſepara- 
tion from Ludovico was what ſhe could not 
bear: it was even worſe than an abſolute con- 
junction. In this diſtreſs ſhe did not know 1 
what to do: ſhe turned over above a hundred 
romances to ſearch for precedents; and, after 
many ſtruggles with herſelf, reſolved to ſurren - 
der upon terms. She therefore told her lover 
that ſhe conſented to be his wife, provided ſhe 

might be ſo by degrees; and that, after the 

ceremony was over, he would not pretend at 

once to all the rights and privileges of a huſ- 

band, but allow her modeſty leiſure to make 2 

gradual and decent retreat. Ludovico did not 5 
like ſuch a capitulation; but, rather than not 
have her, he was content to pay this laſt com- 
pliment to her caprice. They were married, 


and at the end of the firſt month he was very 3 


happy to find himſelf arrived at the full enjoy 
ment of her lips. 


While he was thus gaining ground inch by 


inch, his father died, and left him a great 


eſtate. in the iſland of Corſica. ' His preſence 
was neceſſary tnere; but he could not think FW | 
parting from Honoria. : EV 


They . 8 ; and Ludovico 
had good hopes, that he ſhould not only take 


poſſeſſion of his eſtate, but of his wife, too, at 
Whether it was that Venus, who 


his arrival. 
is faid to be born out of the ſea, was more 


powerful there than at land, or from the free- 


dlom which is uſual aboard a ſhip, it is ſure, 


that, during the voyage, he was indulged in 


greater liberties than ever he had preſumed to 
take before: nay, it is confidently afferted» 
that they were fuch liberties as have a natural 
and irrefiſtible tendency to overcome all ſcruples 
whatſoever. But, while he was ſailing on with 
a fair wind, and almoſt in the port, Fortune, 
who took a pleaſure to perſecute him, brought 
an African corfaix in their way, that quickly 
put an end to their dalliance, by making them 
his faves. | 

Who can expreſs the affliction and deſpair of 


this loving couple, at ſo ſudden and ill-timed a 


Ca} ptivity! Ludovico ſaw himſelf deprived of 
kis virgin- -bride, on the very point of obtain- 


ing all his wiſhes ; and Honoria had reaſon to 


apprehend, that ſhe was fallen into rougher 
hands than his, and ſuch as no confiderations 
coul reſtrain. But the martyrdom ſhe look- 
ed for in that inſtant was unexpectedly defer- 
red till they came to Tunis. The corſair, 
ſeeing her fo beautiful, thought her a miſtreſs 
worthy of his prince; and to him he preſented 
her at their landing, in ſpite of her own and 
her huſband's tears.—O unfortunate end of all 
her pure and heroical ſentiments ! 
this that her favours were ſo long and ſo obſti- 
nately denied to the tender Ludovico, to have 
them raviſhed in a moment by a rude barbari- 
an, who did not ſo much as thank her for 
them? But us leave her in the ſeraglio of the 
Dey, and ſee what became of Lydovico after 
this cruel] ſeparation. 

The corſair finding him unfit for any above; 
made uſe of him to teach his children muſick, 
in which he vas perſeRly well ſkilled. This 
ſervice would not have been very painful, if it 
deen for the remembrance of Honoria, 
and the thought of the brutalities ſhe was ex- 
poſed to: theſe-were always in his head: night 
and day, and he imagined that ſhe had by 
this time killed herſelf rather than ſubmit to 
fo groſs à violation. But while he was thus 
tormenting him{elf for one- woman, he give 


him ſeverely, amt at the fam 


Was it for 
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equal uneaſineſs to We Geng His Woo 1 +" 
ſaw him often from her window, and fell vio- 
lently in love with him, The African ladies 
are utter ſtrangers to delicacy and refinement. 
She. made no ſcruple to acquaint him with her 


deſires, and ſent her favourite ſlave to introduce 


him by night into her chamber. Ludovico 
would fain have been excuſed, being aſhamed 
to commit ſuch an infidelity to his dear Hono- 
ria; but the flave informed him, that if he 
hoped to Iive an hour, he muſt comply with her 
lady's inelinations ; for that in Africk refu. 
fals of that Kind were always revenged with 
fword or poifon. No conſtancy could be ſtrong 


enough to reſiſt ſo terrible a menace; he there- | 


fore went to the rendezvous at the time 


pointed, where he found a miſtreſs infinitely 


more complying than his fantaſtical Italian, 
But in the midſt of their endearments 

heard the corſair at the door of his wife's apart 
ment, Upon the alarm of his coming, the 
frighted lover made the beſt of his way out of 


the window; which, not being very high, he 


had the good to get off unhurt. The corſair 
did not ſee hin; bat, by the confuſion: his wife 


was in be fafpeſted that ſomebody had been 


With her. His jealouſy. directed him to. Ludo- 


vico; and though he had no other proof than 
bare ſuſpicions; he was determined to punith 
e time fecure him- 
ſelf for the future. He therefore gave orders 
to his eunuchs to put him in the ſame condi - 
tion with themſelves, which. inhuman. command 


was performed witk x Turkiſh rigour far more 


deſperate and compleat than any ſuch thing had 
been ever practiſed in Italy. But the change 


this operation wrought upon him ſo improved | 
his voice, that he became the fineſt finger in 


all Africk. His reputation was ſo great, that 


the Dey of Tunis/ſent to beg him of his maſter, 


and preferred him to a place in his own ſerag- 
lio. He had now a free acceſs to his Hono- 
ria, and an ↄpportunity of - contriving her eſ- 
cape : to ol wn he ſecretly hired: a ſhip to be 
ready to carry them off, and did not doubt but 
he ſhould/find her very willing to accompany his 


flight, It was · not long before he ſaw her, and 


you may imagine the exceſs of ken joys at ſo 


ſtrange and agreeable a/ſurprize. - 


Can it be'poſfiblez? cried: ſhe, . © cane 6 he 


Now! that I: ſee yo in * Q my 
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* a Ludov ico! 1 ſhall expire in che plea- 
c ſure of your embrace. But by what magick | 
© could you get in, and deceive the Rae | 
of my tyrant and his guards? 


My habit will inform you, anſwered he in 
a ſofter tone of voice than ſhe had been uſed 
to, © I am now happy in the loſs which I 
© have ſuſtained, fince it furniſhes me with the 


means of your delivery. Truſt yourſelf to 


© me, my dear Honoria, and I will take you 


out of the power of this barbarian, who has 


« ſo little regard to your delicacy. You may 
now be happier with me than you was before, 
* as ſhall not trouble you with thoſe coarſe ſo- 
« licitations which gave you ſo much uneaſineſs. 


© We will love with the purity of angels, and 


© leave ſenſual enjoyments to the vulgar, who 


© have not a reliſh for = 1 8 


man?. No, ' replied he; but I have often | 
heard you ſay, that your loye was only to 
my mind and that, I do aſſure you, is ſtill 
the ſame.'—* Alas,* ſaid ſhe, I am forry 
mine is altered: but, ſince my being here, I 
am turned Mahometan, and my religion will - 
not ſuffer me to run away with an unbeliever. 
My new huſband has taught me certain doc- 
trines unknown to me before, in the practice 
of which I am reſolved to live and die. 
Adieu! I tell thee, my conſcience will not 


permit me to have a longer nene 1 
ſuch an infidel.* _ 


„ K 3% A W © ee” 


Thus ended the loves of Tudovico and Ho- | 
noria, 


LETTER VII. N 


3 
3 


T HAVE received thy anſwers to my letters 


with a pleaſure which the diſtance I am at 
from my friends and country render greater 
than thou would believe: I find the every im- 
patient to be informed of the government and 
policy of this country, which I promiſed to 
ſend thee ſome account of : but though I have 
been diligengn my enquiries, and loſt no time 
ſince my arrival here, I am unable to anſwer 
the queſtions thou demandeſt of me, otherwiſe 
than by acknowledging my ignorance. 

I have, for inſtance, been often aſſured that 
the Engliſh parliament is a check to the king's 
authority; and yet I am informed, that the on- 
ly way to advancement at Wh is to. gain a 
ſeat i in parliament. 

The houſe of commons is the repreſentative 
of the nation; nevertheleſs there are many 


towns which ſend 110 deputies thither, and 


may. hamlets almoſt vuninhabitgg that have a 

right of ſending two, Several members have 
never ſeen their electors, and ſeyeral are elect - 
ed by the parliament who. are rejected by the 
people. All the electors ſwear not to /ell their 


voices, yet many of the candidates are un- 
done by the expence of buying them. This whole 


affair is involved i an deep. n and inerpli 
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From London, | | 


"phi aſkeſt if commerce be ts flouri ſhing av 


formerly. Some whom I have conſulted on that 
head ſay, it is now in its meridian; and there 


is really an appearance of its being ſo, for 
luxury is prodigioully increaſed, and it is hard 
to imagine how it can be ſupported without, an 
inexhauſtible trade: but otfers pretend, iat 
this very luxury is a proof of its decline; and 
they add, that the frauds and willainies i in all 
the trading companies are ſo many inward poi- 
ſons, which if not ſpeedily expelled, will de- 
ſtroy it entirely in a little time. 

Thou wouldſt know if property be fo fafely 
guarded as is generally believed. It is certain 
that the power of a king of England cannot 


force an acre of land from the weakeſt of his 


ſubjects ; but a knavi/h attorney will take away 
his whole eſtate by thoſe very laws which were 
deſigned for its ſecurity. Nay, if I am not 
miſinformed even thoſe who are choſen by the 


people to be the great guardians of property, 5 


have ſometimes taken more from them in one 
ſeſſion of parliament, for. the moſt uſeleſs ex 
pences, than the molt abſolute monarch could 
venture to raiſe upon the moſt urgent occaſions, 
Theſe, Mirza, are the contradidtions that 
perplex m me. My judgment i is bewildered in un 
ard, I doubt my own obſervations, and 


How l' ſaid Honoriay * are you really.n we. 
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diſtruſt the e of dihers. More time and 
better information may, perhaps, clear-them up 
to me; z till then, modeſty forbids me to pode 


my conjectures upon thee, after the manner of 
Chriſtian travellers, whoſe prompt deciſions are 
the endet rather of _— than Peas. 5 


IE TTER VII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA 9 =” 


S I now underſtand Engliſh pretty well, 

XI went laſt night with ſome friends to 
ſee a play. The principal character was a 
young fellow; who, in the ſpace of three or 
four hours that the action laſted, cuckolds 


; two or three huſbands, and debauches as many 


virgins. 


I had heard that the Engliſh theatre 
was famous for killing people upon the ſtage, 
but this author was more for * than 


. deſtroyi ng o 


There were a great many ladies at the repre- 


ſentation of this modeſt performance ; and 


though they ſometimes hid their faces with 
their fans, (I ſuppoſe for fear of ſhewing that 


From London 


they did not bluſh) yet in man they ſeemed to 


be much delighted with the fine gentlemar'; 
heroical exploits. 1 muſt confeſs, 
this entertainment is far more natural than 
© the opera; and I do not wonder that the la. 
« dies are moved at it: but if in Perſia we al. 
lowed our women to be preſent at fuch ſpetta. 
cl:s as theſe, what would ſignify our bolts, 
our bars, our eunuchs? Though. we ſhould 
double our jealouſy and care, they would 
ſoon get the better of all reſtraint, and 
put in practice thoſe leſſons of the 
ſtage which it is ſo much pleaſanter to 
ACT than to BEHOLD. 


LETTER 


—-— 


FRIEND carried me lately to an aſ- 


ſembly of the beau monde, which is à 


| dar of men and women of the firſt faſhi- 
on. The crowd was ſo very great, that the 
two ſexes promiſcuouſly preſſed one another in 


a manner that ſeemed very extraordinary to Ori- 
ental eyes. 1 obſerved a young man and a beau- 
tiful young woman ſitting in a window to- 


gether, and whiſpering one another with ſo 


much earneſtneſs, that neither the great noiſe 
in the room, nor number of paſſengers who 
rubbed by them continually, gave them the 


leaſt diſturbance : they looked at one another 


with the moſt animated tenderneſs ; the lady 


_ eſpecially, had in her eyes ſuch a mixture of 


faftneſs and defire, that I expected every mo- 
ment to ſee them withdraw, in order to ſatis- 


fy their mutual impatience in a manner that 


even the European liberty would not admit of 


| had been married? He ſmiled at my miſtake, 


in ſo publick a place. 
notice of them, and aſked him how long they 


G 
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I made my friend take 


| From London, 


and told me, they were not married, that the 
lady, indeed, had been married about a year 
and a half toa man that ſtood X a little diſ- 
tance 3 but that gentleman was an unmarried 
man of quality, who made it his buſineſs to 
corrupt other men's wives. That he had be- 
gun the winter with this lady; and that this 
was her fir/t affair of that ſort, her huſband and 
ſhe having married for loo .. 

As I had heard of many employed in the 
fame manner, and could not perceive that they 


did any thing elſe, I aſked my friend if there 


was any ſeminary, any public foundation, for edu- 


cating young men of quality to this profeſſion ; 


and whether@hey could carry on the buſineſs 
without frequent interruption from the reſpective 
Wc Iwill explain the whole matter to 

« you,” ſays he. There is indeed no publick 
foundation or academy for this purpoſe : but 
it depends upon the private care of their ſeve- 
© ral parents, who, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
* negatively breed them up jo this buſineſs, by 
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2 making them entirely unfit for any other : 


for, leſt their ſons ſhould be diverted from the 
« profeſſion of gallantry by a dull application 


© to graver ſtudies, they give them a very ſu- 


« perficial tincture of learning, but take care 


« to inſtrutt them thoroughly in the more ſnew- 


iſh parts of education, ſuch as muſick, dreſ- 


« ſing, dancing, &c. by which means, when 
© they come to be men, they naturally prefer 


© the gay and eaſy converſation of the fair-ſex, 
© and are well received by them. As for the 


* huſbands, they are the people in the world 


« who give them the leaſt diſturbance ; but, on 
© the contrary, generally live in the ſtricteſt in- 
« timacy with thoſe who intend them the Fa- 
« wour of cuckoldom. The marriage contract 
being here perpetual, though the cauſes of it 
care of ſhort duration, the moſt ſenſible men 
are deſirous of having ſome aſliſtance to ſup- 

« port the burdenſome perpetuity. For inſtance, 
every man marries either for money, or for 
ov . In the firſt caſe the money becomes 
* his own as ſoon as the wife does; ſo that, 


© having had what he wanted from her, he is 
* very willing ſhe ſhould have. what ſbe wwant- 
© ed from any body rather than from him. He 


is quiet at home, and fears no reproaches. 


© In the latter caſe, the beauty he married 
© ſoon grows familiar by uninterrupted poſſeſ- 


ſion: his own greedineſs ſurfeited*him ; he is 


* aſhamed of his diſguſt, or at leaſt of his in- 
© difference, after all the tranſports of his firſt 
« deſire; and gladly accepts terms of domeſtick 
5 peace through the mediation of a lower. 

© There are, indeed, ſome exceptions : ſome 
© huſbands, who, preferring an old miſtaken 
point of honour to real peacg and quiet at 


home, diſturb their wives pleaſures ; but they 


are very few, and are very ill looked upon. 

I thanked my friend for explaining to me ſo 
extraordinary a piece of domeſtick Zconomy 3 but 
could not help telling him, that, in my mind, 
our Perſian method was more reaſonable, of hay- 
ing ſeveral wives under the care of one eunuch; 
rather than one wife under the cars of e 
lovers. . 


\ 
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E have often read together, and ad- 


mired the little hiſtory of the Troglo- 
dytes, related by our countryman Uſbec *, with 
a ſpirit peculiar to his writings. Unequal as 
I am to the imitation of ſo excellent an au- 
thor, I have a mind, in a continuation of that 
ſtory, to ſhew thee by what ſteps, and through 


what changes, the original good of ſociety is 


overturned, and mankind become wickeder and 


more miſerable in a ſtate of government, than 


they were . left in a ſtate of nature. 


ME TURE IFER OF THE HISTORY. oF 
, THE TROGLODYTES. 


T HE Troglodytes were fo affected wi th the 


virtue of the good old man who refuſed 
the crown-which they had offered, that they de- 
termined to remain without a king. The love 
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of the publick was ſo ſtrong in every particu- 
lar, that there was no need of authority to en- 
force obedience. The law of nature and un- 
corrupted reaſon was engraven on their hearts; 
by that alone they governed all their actions, 
and on that alone they eſtabliſhed all their hap- 
pineſs. But the moſt perfect felicity of mortal 
men is ſubje& to continual diſturbance. Thoſe 
barbarians, whom they had defeated ſome time 
before; ſtirred up by a defire of revenge, invad- 


ed them again with greater forècs. They fell 


upon them unawares, carried off their flocks 
and herds, burnt their houſes, and led their 
women captive ; every thing was in confuſion, 


and the want of order made them incanable of 


defence. They ſoon found the neceſſity, of 
uniting under a ſingle chief. As the danger 
required vigour #hd alacrity, they pitched = 
on a young man of ane ann 
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placed him at twir head. He led them on 


with ſo much ſpirit and good conduòt, that he 


ſoon: forced the enemy to retire, and recover- 
ed all the ſpoil. by 

The Troglodytes ſtrewed flowers in his way; 
and, to reward the ſervice he had done them, 


preſented him with the moſt beautiful of the 


virgins he had delivered from captivity. But, 
animated by his fortune, and unwilling to part 
with his command, he adviſed them to make 
themſelves amends for the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained, by carrying the war into the enemy's 
country ; which, he ſaid, would not be able to 
reſiſt their vidtorious arms. Deſirous to puniſh 


thoſe wicked men, they very gladly came into 
But an old Troglodyte, ſtand- 


his propoſal. 
ing up in the aſſembly, endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them to gentler councils. The good- 
neſs of God, ſaid he, O my countrymen ! 
has given us ſtrength to repulſe our enemies, 
and they have paid very dear for moleſting 
us. What more do you deſire from your 
victory than peace and ſecurity to yourſelves, 
repentance and ſhame to your invaders? It 
is propoſed to invade them in your turn, and 
you are told it will be eaſy to ſubdue them. 
- But to what end would you ſubdue them, 
when they are no lo- rin a condition to hurt 
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throne, 


you? Do you deſire to tyranhize over them 


© Have a care that, in learning to be fyrants, 


© you do not alfo learn to be faves. '«If you 
know how to value liberty as you ought, 


6 
© you will not deprive others of it; who, 
6 

6 


though unjuſt, are men like ourſelves, and 

ſhould not be opprefled.” | 

This wiſe remonſtrance was not heeded, in 
the temper the people was then in. The ſiglit 
of the deſolations that had been cauſed by the 


late irruption, made them refolve on a violent 
revenge. 


| Beſides, they were now grown fond 
of war, and the young men eſpecially were 


: eager of a new occaſton to fignalize their ya- 


lour. Greater powers were therefore given 
to the general; 
ſwerable to his promiſes, for in a ſhort time he 
ſubdued all the nations that had joined in the 
league againſt the Troglodytes. The merit of 
this ſucceſs ſo endeared him to that grate- 
ful people, that, in the heat and riot of their 
joy, they unanimouſly choſe him for their king, 
without preſcribing any bounds to his au- 
thority. They were too innocent to ſuſpect 
any. abuſe of ſuch a generous truſt; and 
thought that when virtue was on the 
the moſt abſolute government was 
the beſt; | 
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BE firſt act of the new dane was to dit. 

poſe of the conquered lands. One ſhare 
Laff them, by general conſent, he allotted to 
himſelf, and the reſt he divided among thoſe 
who were companions of his victory. Diſ- 


tinction of rank and inequality of condition 


were then firſt introduced among the Troglo- 
Aytes : ſome grew rich, and immediately com- 
pariſon made others poor. From this ſingle 


root ſprung up a thouſand miſchiefs; pride, 


envy, avarice, diſcontent, deceit, and violence. 
Unheard of diſorders were committed; nor 


was any regard paid to the deciſions of anci- 


ent ouſtom, or the dictates of natural juſtice» 


7 | Particulars could no longer be allowed to judge 
of right; it became neceſſary to determine it 


by ſtated laws. The whole nation applied to 


of their execution. 
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the prince to make thoſe laws, and take care 
But the prince, unequal 
alone to ſuch a difficult taſk, was obliged to 
have recourſe to the oldeſt and wiſeſt of his ſub- 
jects for aſſiſtance» He had not yet ſo forgot 
himſelf, by being ſeated on a news- erected 
throne, as to imagine that he was become all- ſuf- 
ficient, or that he was placed there to govern by 
his caprice. It was therefore his greateſt care 
how to ſupply his own defects by the counſels 
of thoſe who were moſt famed for their know- 
ledge and abilities. 


Thus a ſenate was formed, which, with the 


king, compoled the legiſlature ; and thus the 


people freely bound themſelves, by conſenting | 


to ſuch. regulations as the king and ſenate 
ſhould decrees 


and the event was an. 


ils 
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f T HE inſtitution of laws among the Trog- 


ledytes was attended with this inevitable 
ill effect, that they began to think every thing 
was right which was not legally declared to be a 
crime, It ſeemed as if the natural obligations 
to virtue were deſtroyed, by the foreign influ- 
ence of human authority; and vice was not 
ſhunned as a real evil, but, grew to be thei ght 
a forbidden good. 


One Troglodyte ſaid to himſelf —* I have 


« made advantage of the ſimplicity of my neigh- 
© bour, to over-reach him in a bargain: he 
may reproach me perhaps, but he cannot pu- 
© niſh me; for the law allows me to rob him 
with his own conſent.” 

Another was aſked by a friend for a ſum of 


money, which he had lent him ſome years be- 
fore,” - 

Have you any thing to ew, for it? an- 
ſwered he: © | 


A third was implored to remis part of his 
tenant's rent, becauſe the man, by unavoidable 
misfortunes, was become very poor. * Do not 
« you ſee,” replied he, © that he has ſtill enough 
By ſtarving them 
he may find money to pay me, and the law 
requires him ſo to do.“ a 
Thus the hearts of the Troglodytes were 


hardened. But a greater miſchief ſtill enſued; 


the laws, in their firſt framing, were few and 


plain, ſo that any man could eaſily under- 


ſtand them, and plead his own | cauſe with- 


but an advocate, 
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Some inconveniencies were found to flow 


from this: the rules were too general and looſe; 


too much was left to the equity of the judge; 
and many particular caſes ſeemed to remain un- 
determined and unprovided for. It was there- 


fore propoſed, in the great council of the na- 


tion, to ſpecify all thoſe ſeveral exceptions; to 
tie the judges down to certain forms; to ex- 


plain, correct, add to, and reſerve, whatſoever _ 
might ſeem capable of any doubtful or different 
While the matter was yet 


interpretations. 
in deliberation, a wiſe old ſenator ſpoke 
thus : 

2M You are endeavouring, O Troglodytes, to 
© amend what is defective in your laws; but 


know that, by multiplying laws, you will 
certainly multiply defects. 
© planation will produce a new objection, and 


Every new ex- 


at laſt the very principles will be loſt on which 
they were originally formed. Mankind may 


laws that are fixed by ancient uſe : beſides 
their being known and underſtood, they have 
a ſanity attending them which commands 
obedience : but every variation, as it diſ- 
covers a weakneſs in them, ſo it leſſens 


effectually maintained. 
diſtinctions are admitted to conſtitute 
right, they will equally be made uſe of 
to evade it; and if juſtice is turned in- 
to a ſcience, injuſtice will, ſoon be made 
A trade. : 


LETTER XII. 
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S the old man foretold, it came to paſs. 
The laws were explained into contra- 
dons, and digefled into confuſion. Men 
could no longer tell what was their right, 
and what was not. A ſet of Troglodytes un 
dertook to find it out for all the reſt : but they 
were far from doing it out of pure benevolence ; 


their opinions were ſold atno little price; and, 


how falſe ſoever they might prove, in the 


event of the cauſe, the money was never to be 
returned: nay, the longer the diſpute could be 


protracted, the more rae parties concerned 


were to pay. This point being once well eſtab- 


liſhed, caules that before were diſp itched in 


Cz 


be governed, and well governed, under any 


the reſpe& by which alone they can be 
If ſubtleties and 
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half an hour, now laſted half a century. There 
were three courts placed one above another : 
on the door of the loweſt was writ, : Law,” 
on that of the ſecond, © Equity; and ,on the 
_ higheſt, © Common Senſe.” Theſe courts had 
no connection with one another, and a quite 
different method of proceeding. No man could 
go to the laſt without paſſing through one of 


the former; and the journey was fo tedious, - 


that very few could ſupport the fatigue or the 


ſtrange than all the reſt, 


& 

expence. But there was one particular, mare 
It was very ſeldom 
that a man could read a word of the parchment 
by which he held his eſtate; and they made 
their wills in a language which neither they 
nor their heirs could underſtand. | 

Such were the refinements of the Troglo. 


dytes, when they had quitted the fimplicity of 


nature; and ſo bewildered were they in the 
laybyrinth ws their own laying out. 
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*HE religion of the Troglodytes had 
been hitherto as ſimple as their manners. 
They loved God as the author of their happi- 
neſs ; they feared him as the avenger of injuſ- 
tice; and they ſought to pleaſe him by doing 
good. But their morals being corrupted, their 


religion could not long continue pure: ſuper- 


itition found means to introduce itſelf, and 
compleated their depravation. Their firſt King, 
who had been a conqueror, and a law-giver, 
died, after a long reign, extremely regretted 
and revered by his ſubjets. His ſon ſucceed- 
ed, not by any claim of hereditary right, but 
the free clection of the people, who loved a 
family that had done them ſo many ſervices, 
As he was ſenſible that he owed his crown to 

their veneration for his father, he endeavoured 
to carry that veneration as high as poſſible. 


He built a tomb for him, which he planted 


round with laurels, and cauſed verſes to be 
ſolemnly recited in praiſe of his atchievements. 
When he perceived that theſe honours were well 
received in the opinion of the publick, he 
thought he might venture to go farther. He 
got it propoſed in the ſenate, that the dead 
monarch ſhould be deified, after the example 

of many. nations round about them, who had 
paid the ſame compliment to their Kings. The 
ſenators were become too good courtiers, not to 
give into fo agreeable a piece of flattery, eſ- 


pecially as their own honour was concerned in 
 raifing the character of their founder; and the 
people, ſeduced by their gratitude, thought 
| that thoſe virtues, which had rendered him 


the protector and father of his country, very juſt- 


ly entitled kim to a ſubordinate ſhare of divinity. 


From London. 
kt is not to be conceived how many evils 
this alteration produced. 

Then firſt the Troglody tes were + made to be. 
lieve that their God was to be gained by rich 
donations, or that his glory was concerned in 
the worldly pomp and power of his prieſts. 
A temple,” ſaid thoſe prieſts, © is like a court; 

«© you mult gain the favour of the miniſters, 
© or your petitions will not be received.“ As 
the people remembered that their new deity 


had once been a king, this doctrine ſeemed | 


plauſible enough, and the prieſts grew abſolute 
on the ſtrength of it. They procured to them- 


ſelves exceſſive wealth, exemptions from all 
-ublick burdens, and almoſt a total indepen- 


dence upon the civil authority. That the com- 
pariſon berween the temple and the court might 
hold the better, a greater number of ceremo- 

nies were invented, and magnificence of dreſs 
was added to them as eſſential to holineſs. 

The women came warmly into this, and 
were ſtill more zealous than the men in 
their attachment to the exterior part of devo- 

tion. By degrees the inviſible God, whom their 
fathers had worſhipped alone, was wholly for- 


got; and all the vows of the people were paid . 


to the idol, whoſe ſuperſtitious worſhip was bet- 
ter adapted to human paſſions, and to the gain 
of the pricſts. Expiations, luſtrations, facri- 


 fices, proceſſions and pilgrimages, made up the 
Thus the piety of the 


whole of religion. 
Troglodytes was turned aſide from reality to 
form: and it was no longer a conſequence, 
that a very religious man was a very tou 
man. 


- defrauded his ward of an eſtate. 
of it to our order,” ſaid the confeſſor, and 
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N my laſt letter I told thee . much the 
Troglodytes were depraved in their notions, 
and in their manners, from their idolatry. By 
the arts of the prieſthood, their corruption 
encreaſed every day: and virtue; inſtead of 
being aſſiſted, was overturned by religion itſelf. 


It was common for a Troglodyte to ſay— I 


« will plunder my neighbour or the publick ; 
for the anger of our God may be appeaſed by 


© an offering made out of the ſpoil.” 


Another quieted his conſcience in this man- 
ner: I am indeed a very great villain, and 
have injured my benefactor; but I am a con- 
« ſtant attender on all proceſſions, and have 
« crawled thrice round the temple upon my 
6 knees.” 


A third confeſſed to a prieſt, that he had 


we will freely endow you with the reſt. 

But the miſchicf did not ſtop even here. 
From ſanctifying trifles, they proceeded to 
quarrel about them: and the peace of the ſo- 


_ was ark. to know which imperti- 


\ 
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nence ſhould be preferred, This was the wok | 
of the prieſts, who took upon them to declare 


what was moſt agreeable to their god; and de- 


clared it differently, as it happened that their 
paſſions or intereſts required, But how flight 
ſoever the foundation was, a diſpute of this 
nature never failed to be warmly carried on. 
Nobody concerned himſelf about the morals 
of another; but every man's opinions were 
enquired into with the utmoſt rigour: and 
woe to thoſe who held any that were diſliked 
by the ruling party; for though neither ſide 
could tell the reaſon why they differed, the 
difference was never to be forgiven. An 
aged Troglodyte endeavoured to put a ſtop to 
this pious fury, by repreſenting to them, that 
their anceſtors, who were better men, had 
no diſputes about religion; but ſerved their 
God in the only unity required by him, an 
unity of affection. All the poor man got by 
this admonition was, to be called an atheiſt by 
all the contending ſeas; and, after ſuffering 
a thouſand perſecutions, compelled to take re- 
ages in another land. 


LETTER XVI. 
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HE court had a deeper intereſt in the eſ- 

tabliſhment of the idolatrous prieſthood | 
among the Troglodytes, than was at firſt at- 
tended ta, or foreſeen. The very nature of 
their office particularly attached them to the 
crown, They were ſervants of a deified king: 
and it was no very great ſtretch of their func- 


tion, to deify the living monarch alſo. Ac- 


cordingly they preached to all the people, with 
an extraordinary warmth of zeal, that the 
family then reigning was divine; that they 
held the crown, not by the will of ſociety, but 
by a -pre-eminence of nature; that to reſiſt 


_ tir pleaſure, was. reſiſting God; and that 


every man enjoyed his life and eftate by their 
grace, and at their diſpoſal. In conſequence - 


of theſe doctrines, his ſacred majeſty did * 
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what he thought fit, He was of a martial 
genius, and had a ſtrong ambition to enlarge 
his territories. To this end he raiſed a mighty 
army, and fell upon his neighbours without 


. a quarrel. 


The Troglodytes loſt their blood, and ſpent | 
their ſubſtance, to make their prince triumphant, 
in à war which could not poſſibly turn to their 
advantage; for the power and pride of their 
tyrant increaſed with his ſucceſs. His temper, 
too, became fiercer and more ſevere by being 
accuſtomed to laughter and devaſtation; ſo 
that his government grew odious to his ſub- 


jects. Yet the dazzling glory of his victo-- 25 | 


ries, and the divinity they were taught to 
find about him, kept them in awe and ſup- 
* his authority. But . would <> 


5 
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offered a peace to the Troglodytes, upoꝶ con- 
dition, that all ſhould be reſtored which had 
been taken from them in the former wars. 
That nation, humbled by their defeat, very 
willingly parted with their conqueſts to pur- 
chaſe their repoſe. 


not ſuffer Um any longer to vex mankind: he 
periſhed, with a great part of his army, by the 
united valour of many nations who had 
allied themſelves againſt his encroachments. 
Content with having puniſhed the aggreſſor 
and author of the war, they eee. 


LETTER XVII. 
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ND E R their third king, who ſucceeded 

to his father upon a new notion of he- 
reditary and divine right, the ſpirit of the 
_ government was wholly changed. He was 
young, and of a temper addicted to eaſe and 
pleaſure ; yet bred up with high conceits of 
kingly power, and a royal diſregard to his 


people's good. There was a mixture of bigotry 


in his difpoſition, which gave the prieſts a 
great advantage over him; and as his prede- 
ceſſor had governed by them, they now go- 
verned by him. The people, too, in imitati- 
on of their prince, ſoon contracted another 
character; they began to poliſh and ſoften all 
- their manners. 
ſent to travel into Perſia z they came back with 
new dreſſes, new refinements, new follies, and 


new vices. Like a plague imported from a 


foreign country, luxury ſpread itſelf from 
theſe travellers over all the nation. A thouſand 
wants were created every day, which nature 


neither ſuggeſted nor could fupply. A thouſand 


The young Troglodytes were 
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uneaſineſſes were felt, which were as unnatural 
as. the pleaſures that occaſioned them. When 
the minds of the Troglodytes were thus relaxed, 


their bodies became weak. They now com- 


plained that the ſummer was too hot, and the 
winter was too cold. They loſt the uſe of 
their limbs, and were carried about on the 
ſhoulders of their flaves. The women brought 
their children with more pain, and even thought 
themſelves too delicate to nurſe them: they 
all loſt their beauty much ſooner than before, 
and vainly ſtrove to repair it by the help of 


art. Then firſt phyſicians were called in from 


foreign lands, to contend with a variety of new 
diſtempers, which intempecance produced: they 
came; and the only advantage was, that thoſe 
who had learned to live at a great expence, 
now found the ſecret of dying at a greater. 


Such was the condition of the Troglo- 


dytes, when by the benefit of a laſting peace, 
they taſted the ſweets of plenty, and grew 
polite. | 


LETTER XVIII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT 1SPAHAN. 


Tu. ancient Tragledytcs w were too 2 in 
the duties and cares of ſociety, to em- 
ploy much of their thoughts in ſpeculation. 
They were ſkilful in mechanicks and agricul- 
ture, the only ſcience for which they had any 
uſe. 


Experience taught them the properties * : 


many medicinal herbs, roots and plants, with 
which they cured the few ailments that they 
were ſubje& to in their ſerene and temperate 
life. 


At their leiſure they amuſed themſebves with 
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muſick and poetry, and ſung the praiſes of the 
Divine Being, the beauties of nature, the 
virtues of their countrymen, and their own 
loves. They ſhewed a wonderful force of ima-, 
gination in a great number of fables which they 
invented, under moſt of which was concealed 


ſome moral ſentiment; but for hiſtory, they 


contented themſelves with ſome ſhort accounts 
of publick tranſactions, drawn from the me- 
mory of the oldeſt men among them, and 
written without any art; having no party 


diſputes, no ſeditions, no plots, mo intrigues 
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of ſtate; to record. The alteration of their 
government and manners produced a change 
alſo in this reſpect. A great many people 
withdrew themfelves entirely from tlie offices 
of life, and became a burden to their family 
and country, under a notion of ſtudy and me- 
ditation. One ſet of them very modeſtly un- 
dertook to explain all the ſecrets of nature, 
and account for her operations. Another left 
nature quite behind, and fell to reaſon about 
immaterial ſubſtances and the properties of 
ſpirits. A third profeſſed to teach reaſon by 


a rule; and invented arguments to confute 


common ſenſe x. Theſe philoſophers (for fo 
they ſtiled themſelves) were to be known from 
all mankind by a certain air made of baſhful- - 
neſs and preſumption. To mm them- 


ſelves from the vulgar, they forgot how to ſay 


or do one common thing like other men. 

This rendered their behaviour very aukward, 
and they were conſcious of it; for which reaſon 
they came little into company: yet in private 
their pride ſwelled to ſuch a pitch, that they 


imagined they were arrived at the very top of 


human merit, and lodked down with contempt 


on the greateſt generals and beſt ſervants of 


the ſtate. Among the various ſpeculations that 
this modern faſhion of philoſophizing produ- 
ced, there were two more pernicious than the 
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reſt, and which greatly contributed to the cor- : 
ruption and ruin of the people. One was, 
that vice and virtue were in themſelves indif- 
ferent things, and depended only on the laws 
of every country: the other, that there was 
neither reward nor paniſhment after this life. 


Tt has already been obſerved how many defects 
the Troglodytes found in their laws, and how 


many quibbles were invented to elude them. 


But fill there was ſome reſtraint upon their 
actions, while a ſenſe of guilt was attended 
with remorſe, and the apprehenſion of ſuffer- 
ing in another ſtate, 


But by theſe two doc- 
trines men were left at perfect liberty to ſin 


out of the reach of the law; and virtue was de- 


prived of glory here, or the hopes of recompence 
hereafter. There was a third notion, | leſs 
impious indeed, but of very ill conſequence to 
ſociety, which placed all goodneſs and religion 


in a recluſe and contemplative way of life. 


The effect of this was, to draw off many of 
the beſt and worthieſt men from the ſervice 


of the publick, and adminiſtration of the 


commonwealth, at a time when their labours 
were moſt wanted to put a ftop to the ge- 
neral corruption. It is hard to ſay, which was 
molt deſtruftive; an opinion that, like the for. 
mer, emboldened vice; or ſuch a one as ren- 
dered virtue impotent and uſeleſs to mankind. 


LETTER: XIX-- 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN-«. 


HILE the principles of the people 


were thus depraved, and their under- 
ſtandings taken off from their proper objects, 
the court became the centre of immorality, 
and every kind of folly. Though flattery 
had been always buſy there, yet the former 
kings, who were frequently at war, had been 
uſed to a certain military freedom; and there 
were not wanting men about them who had 


courage to tell them truth; but the effeminacy 


of the preſent ſet of courtiers took from them 
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all ſpirit as well as virtue; and they were as 
ready to ſuffer the baſeſt things, as to act the 
moſt unjuſt. The king, wholly devoted to 
his pleaſures, thought it ſufficient for him to 
wear the crown, without troubling himſelf 
with any of the cares and dnties belonging to 
it. The whole exerciſe and power of the go- 
vernment was lodged in the hands of a grand 
vizir, the firſt of that title which the Troglo- 
dytes had ever known. It ſeemed very ſtrange 
to them at the beginning to ſee the royalty 


This paſſage 3 is not to be underſtood as deſigning any reflection upon men 1 true a 


but as a cenſure of the different kinds of falſe learning; ſuch as the ſubtilties of metaphyſticks + | 


and logick, and the natural philoſophy of Deſcartes and others, who gh to explain and ac 
eount for all things by 8 drawn out of their own imagination. 
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8 to their fellow ſubje&, and many 
thought it was debaſing it too much, The 
prieſts themſelves were at a loſs how to make 
out that this ſort of monarchy was divine; 
however, they found at laſt that the grand 
vizir was a god by office, though not by birth. 
If this diſtinction did not ſatisfy the people, 
the court and the prieſts were not much con- 
cerned- about it. 
not the only novelty theſe times produced. 

The Troglodytes had always been remark.- 


able for the manner in which they uſed their 


women. They had a greater eſteem for them 
than any other of the eaſtern nations: they 


admitted them to a conſtant ſhare in their 


converſation, and even entruſted them with 
their private affairs; but they never ſuſpected 


that they had a genius for publick buſineſs; 


and that not only their own families, but the 
ſtate itſelf, might be governed by their direc- 
tion. They were now convinced of their 
miſtake. Several ladies appeared togother at 
the helm: the king's miſtreſs, the miſtreſs of 


favourite officers, joined in a political con- 


But a prime miniſter was 


t ened to revolt. 
the vizir, two or three miſtreſſes of the vizir's 


federacy, and' 8 all matters as they 
pleaſed. Their lovers gave nothing, and added 


nothing but by their recommendation and 


advice. Sometimes, indeed, they differed 
among themſelves, which occaſioned great 
confuſions in the ſtate; but by the pacifick 
labours of good ſubjects and the king's inter. 
ceſſion, ſuch unhappy diviſions were compoled, 
and buſineſs went quietly on again. If there 
was any defect in the politicks of theſe female 
rulers, it was, that.they could never compre. 
hend any other point or purpoſe in the art of 
government but ſo much profit to themſelves. 

The hiſtory of the Troglodytes has recorded 
ſome of their wiſe and witty ſayings. 

One of them was told that, by the great 
decay of trade, the principal bank of the 
city would be broke. «* What care I! 
faid ſhez © I have laid my. money out in 
© land,” 

Another was a. that if better mea- 
ſures were not taken, the Troglodytes threat- 


the; for if we beat them, there will ſome 
© rich confiſcations fall bo me.” 


LETTER XX. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


AINFUL experience had, by this time, 
taught the Troglodytes what their fathers 


were too happy to ſuſpe&, that human nature 


was not perfect enough to be truſted with un- 


limited power: they ſaw an evident neceſſity of 


reſtraining that which had been given to. their 
Kings, as well for the dignity of the crown 
itſelf, as for the good of the commonwealth. 

* e whole nation unanimouſly concurred in 
this reſolution, and that unanimity could not 


be reſiſted: they therefore conſidered by what 
means to reform their government, and did it 


with equal vigour and moderation. It was 
decreed that the crown ſhould be preſerved to 
the prince then reigning, out of reſpe& to 
the family he was of; but that he ſhould wear 
it under certain limitations which divided his 
authority with the ſenate. 

To prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe 
from evil miniſters, and the too great power 
of any favourite, they declared, that the mi- 
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niſters of the king were the ſervants of the 
people, and could not be protected by the 
court, if they were found _— to the 
nation. 


Under theſe wiſe regulations the e 


ſtate recovered itſelf again; their affairs were 


managed with more diſcretion, and many public 


grievances were redrefſed. They thought that, 


in limiting their monarchy, they had cut the 
root of all their evils, and flattered themfelves 
with a permanent felicity. But they quickly 


diſcovered that this new ſyſtem was not with- 
out its inconvenieficies. Very favourable oppor- 


tunities were ſometimes loft by the unavoidable 
ſlowneſs of their councils, and it was often neceſ- 
fary to truſt more people with the ſecret of public 
buſineſs than could be relied on with ſecurity. 
There were many evils which the nature of their 


government obliged them to connive at, and 
which grew as it were out of the very root of 


it, The abuſe of liberty was inſeparable, in 


© Tam glad to hear it, replied ' 
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may points, from liberty itſelf, and degene- 
rated into a ſhameleſs licentiouſneſs. But the 
principal miſchief attending on this change, 
was the diviſion of the ſenate into parties. 
Different judgments, different intereſts and paſ- 
fions, were perpetually claſhing' with one an- 
other, and by the unequal motion of its wheels 
the whole machine went but heavily along. 

Yet one advantage aroſe from this diſorder, 
that the people were kept alert, and upon their 


sELIu, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


WHERE was in the ſenate a certain man 


of great natural cunning and penetration, 
factious, enterprizing, verſed in buſineſs, and, 
above all, very knowing in the diſpoſition of 
the times in which he lVed. This man came ſe- 
cretly to the king, and entertained him with 
the following diſcourſe. | 
I perceive, Sir, you are very much caſt 
© down with the bounds that have been ſet to 
your authority; but perhaps you have not loft 
©ſo much as you imagine. The people are 
very proud of their own work, and look with 
« oreat ſatisfaction on the outſide of their new- 


« ere&ed government; but thoſe who can ſee 


| © the infice too, find every thing too rotten and 
1 2 to laſt very long. 
The two things in nature the moſt repug- 
© nant and inconſiſtent with each ather, are the 
© love of liberty, and the love of money: the 
< laſt is ſo ſtrong among your ſubjects, that it 
is impoſſible the former can ſubſiſt. I ſay, 
© Sir, they are not HONEST enough to be 
© FREE, 


whether their manners agree with their con- 
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Look round the nation, and* ſee 


guard. The animoſities and emulation of par- 
ticulars ſecured the commonwealth ; as, in a 
ſeraglio, the honour of the huſband is preſerv- 


ed by the malice of the eunuchs, and mutual 


jealouſies of the women. 


Upon the whole, the Troglodytes might 
have been happy in the liberty they had 


gained, if the ſame publick ſpirit which 


eſtabliſhed, could have continucd to main- 


tain it. 
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e ſtitution. Is there a virtue which want 
© does not diſgrace, or a vice riches cannot dig · 
© nify? Has not luxury infeſted all degrees of 
men amongſt them? Which way is that luxu- 
© ry to be ſupported? It muſt neceſſarily cre- 
* ate a dependence which will ſoon put an end 
« to this dream of liberty. Have you a mind 
6 to fix your power on a ſure and laſting baſis ? 
Fix it on the vices of mankind : ſet up pri- 
vate intereſt againſt publick; apply to the 
© wants and vanities of particulars ; ſhew thoſe 
© who lead the people, that they may better find 
© their account in betraying than defending 


them. This, Sir, is a ſhort plan of ſuch a con- 


duct as would make you really fuperior to all re- 
« ſtraint, without breaking in upon thoſe nominal 
« ſecurities, which the Troglodytes are more at- 

© tached to a great deal than they are to the 

things themſelves. If you pleaſe to truſt the 

© management to me, I ſhall not be afraid of 
© being obnoxious to the ſpirit of liberty, for in a 

little while Iwill extinguiſh every ſpark of it; 

© norof being liable to the juſtice of the nation, 
for my crime itſelf ſhall be my protection. 


sELIu, TO MIR ZA AT ISPAHAN, 


HERE is a very pretty, fair- complex - 

o ned girl, who lodges in a houſe over- 

againſt me. She was always ftaring at me from 

Ku window, and ſeemed to ſolicit my regards 
or. I, 
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by a thouſand little.airs that I cannot deſcribes 

but which touehed me ill more than all her 

beauty: at laſt I became ſo enamoured of her, 

that I reſolved to demand her in marriage, 
1 f 


| plied ſhe. 


. I went to Þ her in form, and 
vas received by der mother, a widow gentle- 
woman, who deſired 7 civilly to know my 
buſineſs. 

Madam, ſaid I, I have a 1 at ſpa. 


8 han adorned with the fineſt flowers in the 


c eaſt ; I have the Perſian jaſmine, the Indian 


15 HY the violet of Media, and the tulip of 


c Candahar : but I have lately beheld an Eng- 


"© liſh lily more fair than all theſe, and far more 


© ſweet, which I defire to tranſplant into my 
© garden, This lily, Madam, is now in 

your poſſeſſion”; and I come to * that I 

© may obtain it.” 

The old lady, not conceiving what I meant, 


began to aſſure me very faithfiilly that I was 
miſtaken, for ſlie had neither lily nor roſe be- 


longing to her: 

The lily,” returned i, © is 58 lovely 
« daughter, whom I come to aſk of you for 
© my wife”, 

© What do you propoſe 1 to ſettle on her? re- 


« ſidered. 


I will do by her very lady, anſwer- 
ed I; © I will ſettle upon her—twvo black eu- 
c e, an expert old midwife, and fix or be 
ven very adroit female ſlaves.” 

c Two blacks,” anſwered the, © are well 


a enough; byt I ſhould think two French 


« footmen would be genteeler. 
© However, Sir, we will not quarrel about 


1 be equipage. The queſtion is, what provi/i- 


©. on you think of making.” 


Do not trouble yourſelf about that,” res. 
turned I; - © ſhe ſhall have meat enough, I war-. 


5 rant you; plenty of rice, and the beſt ſherbet, 
© in all Perſia. 
© Do not tell me of rice * Herbet, aid he 


| old woman; © I aſk what Jointure you will 


give her? 


© That is the firſt point to be con- 
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This word ſtopped me mort, for I did not 
know what a jointure ſignified. At laſt the 
explained herſelf by demanding of me how her 
daughter was to live if I ſhould die. 

© I have an Indian wife, anſwered I, that 
* intends to burn herſelf as ſoon as I expire; 
© but I would not recommend that method. to 

«© your daughter,” 


© How!* faid ſhe; © you are married then 


© already !'== Ves, faidT; * in Perſia we are 
© allowed to take as many women as we can 
© keep: and ſome, I am ſure, of the moſt fa. 


« ſhionable men in England, do the ſame, only 


: leaving out the ceremony.” 
© It is a very wicked practice, anſwered 
the : © but ſince it is your religion ſo to do, 
and that my daughter's fortune is too ſmall to 
get a huſband among Chriſtians, I am not 
much averſe to give her to you upon reaſon- 
© able terms, becauſe I am n told you ate very 


tick,” 


She had ſearce Spoke theſe words, when my 
little miſtreſs, who had been liſtening to our 
diſcourſe behind the ſcreen, came out from her 
concealment, and told her mother, that if ſo 


many women were to live together, ſhe was 
ſure there would be no peace in the family, 


and therefore, ſhe deſired her to inſiſt on a good 
þin-money, (that is to ſay, as the term was 


explained to me, a great independent allows 


ance) in caſe her hnſband and ſhe ſhould . diſ iſ 
agree. 

; What, ſaid I, © young lady, do you think 
: * already of ſeparating your intereſts from 
mine? And muſt I be obliged to pay my 


wife for living ill with me, as much as I 


* ſhould for living well with me? 

No, by Halii I will never wed a won an 
* who is ſo determined to rebel againſt her 
« huſband, that ſhe articles for it in the very 
$ contract of her marriage! 
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* skriu, TO MIR ZA AT ISPAHAN, 


Tue is at London! 2 native of Alep- 


po, who has reſided here ſome years as 
a private agent for ſome merchants of that 


dity, and paſſes for a Jew : they call him Za- 


bulon, but his true name is Abdallah; the ſon 
of Abderamen. He has revealed himſelf to me, 
and I have contracted a great intimacy with 
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him. There never was an _honetter, more 


friendly, or more valuable man : but he is as 
much a bigot to all, the eaſtern notions, and as 
much a ſtranger to every thing in England, as 
he was the firſt hour of his arrival. For my 
part, Mirza, I ſet out with a reſolution to give 


up my hereditary prejudices, and form my 


— 


— as we , Aa; a> A292 


| Nay, if I may 


I went abroad, by reading, enquiring, and rea- 
ſoning, about the manners and inſtitutions of 
other countries. I had lived long enough un- 
der the yoke of an arbitrary government to ſee 
the miſery of it, and value liberty: I am now 
come into an iſland where that liberty is hap- 
pily eſtabliſhed, and where I may learn to know 
it by its effects. This, Mirza, is the ſtudy 
that I purſue ; and it demands the utmoſt at- 
tention I can give. In abſolute monarchies all 


Ns on the character of the prince, or of 
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| wind to bear different opinions, as my body 
to ſuffer different climates. 


| ſay ſo, I began my travels a good while before 


his miniſters; ; and when that is known, you 
have little more to learn: but in mixed go- 
vernments the machine is more complex, and it 
requires a nicer obſervation to underſtand how 
they mutually check and aſſiſt each other.. 
When I talk to Abdallah on this ſubje&, he 


tells me it is not worth my while to trouble 
myſelf about it; for that any form of govern- 


ment is good if it be well adminiſtered. But 
the queſtion is, which is t likely to be well 
adminiſtered, that is, which has beſt ſecur- 
ed itſelf, by wholeſome proviſions and re- 
ſtraints, againſt * _— of a bad admin. 


ſtration. 


"LETTER XXIV. 


s LIu, TO MIR ZA AT ISPAHAN, 


s I was walking in the fields near this 
city the other morning, a diſbanded ſol- 
dier, ſomewhat in years, implored my charity; 


and, to excite my compaſſion, bared his bo- 
ſom, on which were the ſcars of many wounds 


all received in the ſervice of his country. I 
gladly relieved his wants; and, being deſirous 
to inform myſelf of every thing, fell into diſ- 
courſe with him on the war in which he had 
ſerved. He told me he had been preſent at the 
taking of ten or twelve ſtrong towns, and had 


a ſhare in the danger and glory of almoſt as 


many victories. * How then, ſaid I, comes 
„it to paſs that thou art laid aſide? Thy 
« ſtrength 1s indeed in its decline, but not yet 


« waſted ; and I ſhould think that experience 


would ſupply the loſs of youth.“ Alas! 
Sir, anſwered he, © I have had a good heart, 
and tolerable limbs, but I want three inches 
more of ſtature: I am brave and able enough, 


thank God, but not quite handſome enough 


for a ſoldier,” 


8 How then didſt thou ſerve ſo long re- 


| From London. 
turned IJ. In Flanders, Sir,” faid he, there 
« were ſome thouſands of ſuch ill-looking fel 
© lows, who did very well in a day of battle, 
© but would make no figure at a review. Be- 
« ſides, I have no vote for any county, city, or 
* borough, in England; and therefore could 
© not hope for any preferrment in the army 
« were I ever ſo well made. This laſt objecti- 


on appeared to me very odd; but of all the 


novelties I have met with in Europe, none 
ever ſurprized me ſo much, as that a qualifica- 


tion for military ſervice ſhould be ſuppoſed to ; 


conſiſt in ſmug looks and a certain degree of 
tallneſs, more than eee ee and har- 
dy ſtrength. | ; 

If women were to raiſe FRY 1 
troops, I ſhould not, indeed, much wonder 
at ſuch a choice: but God grant our in- 
vincible ſultan an army of veteran ſoldiers, 
though there were not a man among 
them above five feet high, or a face that 


| would not frighten an enemy with the very | 


looks of it! 


— 
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—_ is a ſet of . 8 a 


| whoſe activity is more uſeleſs than the 


idleneſs of a monkey. They are like thoſe trouble- 


ſome dreams which often agitate and perplex us 
in our ſleep, but leave no impreſſion behind them 


88LIN, ro uin za Ar ISPAHAN. 


| From lou. . 
i we . ks 1 have ſent thee an epitaph 
made for one of theſe men of buſineſs, who end- 
ed his life and Jabours not long ago. | 

Here lies —— who lived Xo | 


« ſcore and ten * a continual hurry. 
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He had the honour of ſitting i in fix parlia- 
© ments, of being chairman in twenty-five 
© committees, and of making three hundred. 
© and fifty ſpeeches. He attended conſtantly 
© twice a week at the levees of twelve different 
© minitters of ſtate; and writ for and againſt 


© them one thouſand papers, He compoſed 
< 7; new ers fo for the better government of 


© the church and ſtate. He left behind him me- 
© moirs of his own life in five volumes in folio. 

© Reader, if thou ſhouldſt be moved to drop 
© 2 tear for the loſs of fo CONSIDERABLE A 
© PERSON, it will be a SINGULAR favour to 
the deceaſed ; for nobody elſe concerns himſelf 
c about it, or remembers that ſuch a man way 
© ever born.“ 


LETTER XXVI. 


sr Liu, TO MIA Z 4 AT ISPAHAN, 


Went with my friend the other day to a 


great hall, where all the courts of law 


were ſitting. together. Behold,* ſaid he, 
the temple of juſtice, the ſanctuary of Privi- 
lege and right, which our mightieſt monarchs 
have not been able to viglate with impunity, 


here with the higheſt of our nobles, unawed 
by their dignity or power. See thoſe vent- 
rable ſages on the bench, whoſe ears are deaf 


whom we call the jary, the great bulwark of 


your eyes on thoſe men in black that ſwarm 
on every fide: theſe are the prieſts of the 
temple, who, like moſt other prieſts, have 


perplexed, confounded, and encumbered law, 
in order to make themſelves more neceſſary, 
and to drain the purſes of the people.”—* I 
have heard, ſaid I, that the laws of Eng- 
land are wiſely framed and impartially ad- 
miniſtered.'- —* The old Gothic pile we are 
now in, replied: my ks" will give you 


LETTER 


Behold the loweſt of our commons contending 


to ſolicitation, and their hands untainted 
with corruption, See all thoſe twelve men, 


* A ͤ M M X n A K a * Co A 


A. 


our property and freedom, But then caſt - 


turned their miniſtry into a trade; they have 
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a juſt idea of their rucrure: the foundations 
of it are deep and very laſting; it has ſtood 
many ages, and with good repairs may ſtand 
many more; but the architecture is loaded 
with a multiplicity of idle and uſeleſs perts: 
when you examine it critically, many faults 
and imperfections will appear; yet upon the 
whole it has a mighty awful air, and ftrikes 
you with reverence. Then as to the admi- 
niſtration of our laws, the difference between 
us and other countries is little more than 
this, that there they ſell juſtice in the groſs, 
and here we ſell it by retail. In Perſia the 
© cadi paſſes ſentence for a round ſum of money; 
in England the judge indeed takes nothing; 
* but the attorney, the advocate, every officer 


© and retainer. on the court, raiſe treble that 


© (um upon the client. The condition of juſ - 


« tice is like that of many people of quality; 


they themſelves are above being bought, 
* but every ſervant about them muſt be ferd, 
© or there is no getting at them. The diſin- 


© tereſted ſpirtt of the lady is of no advantage 


© to the ſuitor; he is undone by the pint of 


© her dependants," | * 


XXVII. 


s rin, TO MIR ZZ A ar 18 PAHAN. 


Told thee, in my laſt letter, a converſation 


T had with my friend upon the practice of 


law in this country. What is peculiar to us," 


continued he, in judicial proceedings, is, 


that no diſeretionary power is lodged either in 


© the judge or the jury; but they are to direct 
and determine altogether by the letter of the 
c law. 

In Primer, and other parts of Europe, 


From London« 


© the jadgs 4 is truſted with ſuch a power to 
© vary from the law in certain points, ac- 
© cording to the dictates of his conſcience, and 


the reaſon of the caſe, But in England, con- 


« ſcience, reaſon, right, and juſtice, are con- 
© fined to the words of the law, and the eſta- 
© bliſhed meaning thereof. No doubt this is 
productive of many hardihips; 4 particulars 
2 mult _ _ by it; yet in the main it is 
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en ck reſtraint, and beneficial to li- 
« berty : for it is generally found, that in other 
countries, where they are not ſo ſtrictly tied 
down, the judge's conſcience is apt to depend 


« too much on the king's, and the rule of 


« equity is a very uncertain meaſure, which paſ- 
« ſion, prejudice, or intereſt, can eaſily change, 
_ © Theſe latter times have, indeed, a good 
c deal departed from the ancient methods of j Ju- 
« dicature in matters of property, by encou- 
© raging applications to the Chancery, which i is 
«a court of equity, where he who preſides i in 
« it judges alone, without any jury, and with 
a much greater latitude than other courts ; 
« but whether more evil than good does not at- 
* tend on this practice, may well be queſtioned, 
s Thus much is certain, that cauſes are not 
« ſhortened by it, though one might have ex- 
« peſted that advantage from it at leaſt.— 1 


© have been told, ſaid I, that whatever time 


they may take in paſſing through ft court, 

« they have often a further journey to make de 
« fore they come to a final deciſion.— It is 
true, replied he, © they may be carried from 
* thence by an appeal to the Houſe of Lords, 
5 who judge in the laſt reſort. And if the con- 
* titution had not lodged there a judicature ſu- 
5 perior to that of the chancellor, ſo much of 
the property of the ſubject would entirely 


depend upon his opinion, that the parliament 


would have reaſon to put in again their claim 


to a right which they demanded in the reign of 
Edward III. of nominating this Meer themſelves. 

© When an appeal, ſaid I, is made to the 
© lords, by what rules do they Judge? If by no 
* other than thoſe of natural equity, I can then 
© underſtand, that every lord who has common 
© ſenſe may be ſuppoſed to be capable of ſuch 
6a Judicature : but if they proceed by the rules 


of the courts below, and according to prin= 


* ciples, uſages and determinations eſtabliſhed 
© there, that is a ſcience of which few are capa 
ble; and in that ſenſe they cannot be judges 
Born. Two or three, at moſt, of their body, 
© would then have competent know ledge for 
© the performing a duty, which the conſtizution 


of England expects from all. And when ſe 
fav are to judge, their being too much di- 


< vided in affection or intereſt, at ſome junctures 
© of time; at others, their being too much 


© united; might, I ſhould think, have very bad 


« conſequences, But what if the chancellor 
© himſelf ſhould be the only lord in the houſe 


© enough. poſſeſſed of that knowledge to lead 


© the reſt, where would be then the uſe of * 
© pealing from his decrees ?* - 

To this my friend anſwered nothing and I 

thought that his ſilence wanted no explanation. 


LETTER XXVIII. 


2, TO MIRZA AT IS PAHAN. 


A French — was boaſting the other 
day, in a company where I was, of the 
academies founded by the late king for the ſup- 
port and reward of arts and ſciences, 

© You have a pleaſant way, laid hey * here 
*in England, of encouraging a man of wit. 


© When he is dead, you build him a fine tomb, 


fand lay him among your kings; but while 


| * he is alive, he is as ill received at court, as 


*if he came with a petition againſt the miniſtry, 
* Would not the money you have laid out upon 
the monuments of two or three of your poets, 
f have been better beſtowed in giving them 


* bread when they were living, and wanted it?“ 


— This might have been formerly the caſe,” 


replied the Engliſhman; but it is not ſo now. 
A man of true genius is at preſent ſo much 
* faroured by the pp which i is the beſt 2 


ö From London. 
© all piathvb; his works'i are ſq greedily bought 
up, and fuch regard is ſhewn him every way, 
© that he has no need to depend upon'a court 
© for protection, or for ſubſiſtence. 
And, let me add, that the honours which 
© are paid to a deceaſed man of wit have ſome- 
© thing in them more generous and diſintereſted 
© than penſions beſtowed on flayiſh terms, and 
at the price of continual panegyric. - 
| © We have a very great poet now alive, who 
© may baaſt of one glory to which no member 


© of the French academy can pretend; viz. that 


© he never flattered any man ia power z but has 

© beſtowed immortal praiſe upon thoſe whom, 
for fear of offending men in power, if they 
© had lived in France under the ſame circum- 
« ao no poet there would have dared to 
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' Rundle. 


et] Gs Eine 


* 


"HERE i is a Chriſtian doctor, who at my 

firſt arrival here took the trouble to viſit 

me very often, with no other view, as I could 

find, but merely to make a Chriſtian of 

me; in which deſign he has been ſingle 

hitherto, ſuch a zeal being very much out of 
faſhion. 

But, what 1 is more extraordinary, I was told 
the other day, that his preferment in the churck 
had been lately ſtopped at the inſtance of the 
mufti of this city, on a ſuppoſition of his being 


turned Mahometan, and that all the proof 


brought againſt him was the commerce he for- 
merly had with me. 

When I heard! this, I waited on the muſti, 
and offered to teſtify that the doctor was a 
Chriſtian, as far as I ceuld judge by all I ſaw of 


Ws 


HE principles and practice of toleration 


prevail very ſtrongly in this country: I 
myſelf have felt the effects of it very much to 
my advantage. The better ſort of people are 
no more offended at the differe nce of my faith 
from theirs, than at the difference of my dreſs : 


the mob, indeed, ſeem ſurprized at me far 


both, and cannot comprehend how it is poſ- 


üble to make ſuch miſtakes, but they rather 
contemn than hate me for them; and I have 


yet been affronted by nobody but a drunken 
prieſt, who denounced damnation againſt me, 


for refuſing to pledge him, to the proſperity of 


ihe Church of England, in a liquor ies. 
by our law. 


80 This has not always been the temper of 
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LETTER xxIX. 


- SELIM, TO MIRZA, AT Is PAHAR. 


From Londes, | 


him, during the time of our acquaintance: | 
but he refuſed to admit my teſtimony in this 
caſe, becauſe, as he ſaid, I was myſelf a mi. 


believer ; and inſiſted on the doctor's ſuppoſe 
apoftacy, as an undoubted fact, which hacked 
him beyond meaſure. . e 

© If he is a Muſulman,” aid I, he muſt be 
c circumciſed: there is a wikble mark of ortho- 
© doxy in our religion; but I ſhould be glad to 
know what is the viſible mark of yours. If 
it be meekneſs, or charity, or juſtice, or ten- 
# perance, or fzety, all theſe are moſt coxſpicuons 
« in the doctor: but I find that none of thele 
* can prove him to be a Chriftioan. What, 


© therefore, is the characteriſtick of his accu- 


ſers? And how do they oye themſelves to 
« by Clriftians „ | 


LETTER XIE 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


From London. 


the Engliſh. They have formerly waged war 
againſt Mahometans, only becauſe they were 
ſo; . they have kindled fires againſt hereticks, 
though what \was hereſy in one age has 
been orthodoxy in another; nay they, have 
nvolved their country in all the miſeries of 


civil diſcord, upon points of no greater mo- 


ment than whether a table ought to be placed 


in the middle of the church, or at one end 
of it. 


I muſt own to thee, Mirza, ther#i 1s aching ! 


abhor ſo much as perſecution: it ſeems to me 
no leſs ridiculous in its principles, than dreadful 
in its effects. 
diverſity of opinions among mankind ſhould 
incline men a little to ſuſpect that their 


* It is ſuppoſed this letter 14.0 to the objections made to the promotion of the late Doctor 


[Dr. Thomas Rundie, prebendary of Durham, and archdeacon of Wilts, being re- 
eommended to the king by Lord Chancellor Talbot, to whom he was chaplain, for the biſhoprick | 


of Glouceſter, on the death of Bithop Sydall, his appointment. was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Biſhop 


_ Gibfon, from a notion of the doctor's being a deiſt. In conſequence of this oppoſition, | the 


Lord Chancellor was at length indueed to withdraw his recommendation; Dr. Benſon was pro- 
moted to the Engliſh biſhoprick, and Dr. Rundle to the . of Derry in Ireland. He 


died . 14. 1743. 5 


One would think, that the great 
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dun may | poffibly be wrongs eſpecially i in diſ- 
putes not very eſſential; but to purſue all 
others with rage and ee inſtead of pity 
or perſuaſion, is ſuch a ſtrain of pride and 
folly as can ſcarce be accounted for from en- 
thuſiaſm itſelf. I have read in a Spaniſh au- 
thor of a certain madman who rambled about 
Spain with {word and lance; and whomſoever 
he met with in his way, be required to ac- 
knowledge and believe, that his miſtreſs Dul- 
cinea del Toboſo was the handſomeſt woman in 
the world. It was in vain for the other to re- 
ply, that he had no knowledge at all of Dul- 
cinea, or had a particular fancy to another wo. 
man; the madman made no allowances for 
ignorance or prejudice, but inſtantly knocked 


him down, and never left beating him till he 


promiſed to maintain the perfections of the 
ſaid lady above all her rivals. Such has been 
the conduct of many prieſts and prieſt-rid 
princes in propagating their. ſpiritual inclina- 
tions: each had his ſeveral Dulcinea, and re- 
ſolved that every body ſhould admire her as 


much as himſelf; but as this was not eaſily 
brought about, the controverſy was determin- 


ed by force of arms: nay, though it happened 


that all admired the ſame, they would even 


LETTER XXXI. 


which colour became her beſt. 


de termination juſt as abſurd. 
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. quarrel about the faſhion-of her cloathä and 
_ moſt bloody battles have been fought to decide 


Alas, Mirza! 
how abſurd is all this! The beauty of true 


religion is ſufficiently ſhewn by its proper 
luſtre; it needs no knight- errant to combat for 
it; nor is any thing fo contrary to the nature 


of affection as conſtraint. Whoever is com- 
pelled to profeſs a faith without wonviction, 
though it was but indifferent to him before, 
muſt grow to think it odious; as men who are 


ſoon change diſlike into averſions L will end 
this ſubje& "with putting thee in mind of a 
ceremony which is celebrated once a year by 
the common people of Perſia, in honour of our 
prophet Ali. There are two bulls brought 
forth before the crowd, the ſtrongeſt of which 


is called Ali, and the weaker Omar: they are 


KY 


forced to marry ' where they do not approve, 


made to fight, and as Ali is very ſure to get 
the better, the ſpectators go away highly ſatis- 
fied with this happy deciſion of the en be- 


tween us and the heretical Turks. 


Juſt in this light I regard all religious wars 
Whether the combatants two bulls or two 


biſhops, the caſe is exactly the ſame, and wy 


sELIMu, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


if Pens is nothing more aſtoniſhing to a 
Muſſulman than many particulars "relas; 
ing to the ſtate of matrimony, as it is man- 


aged in Europe: our practice of it is ſo totally 
different, that we can hardly think it poſſible. 


for men to do or ſuffer ſuch things as happen 


here every day. 


The following ſtory, which was given me 
for a true one, will ſet this in a very full 
light : I wiſh thou mayeſt find it as entertain- 
ing as I am ſure thou wilt find it true. 

In the reign of Charles the Firſt, King of 


England, lived two gentlemen, whoſe true 
names I will conceal under the feigned ones of. 
Acaſto and Septimius. They were neighbours, 
their eſtates lay together, 
friendſhip for each other, which had grown up 0 


and they had a 


from their R youth... 


ber Lined 


Acaſto ha an only ſon, whom we wall cath 
Polydore; and Septimius an only daughter, 
named Emilia. 
teen years old, and the girl but twelve, the 
parents were ſo deſirous of contracting an al- 
liance between their families, and of uniting 
the two bordering eſtates, that they married 
thembefore either was of age to conſummate 


the marriage, or even to underſtand the nature 


of their contract. As ſoon as the ceremony 


Was performed, they ſent the young , 


abroad, to finiſh his education. 


After four years, which he had ſpent in 
France and Italy, he was recalled by the news 
of his father's death, which made it neceſſary 


for him to return to Englanßcg. 


think he had been _ long enough. and re- 


o 


* 


Though the boy was but four- 


Emilia, who was now about ſixteen, began to | 


« a 
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ceived him with a great deal of ſatis faction. She 
had heard a fine character of him from thoſe 
- who knew him in his travels; and when ſhe ſaw 
bim, his perſon was ſo much improved, that 
mme thought herſelf the happieſt of women in 
3 his wife. 
- But his ments for her were very differ- 
ent. A 
There uns in his n! a ſpirit of contra- 
Action, which could not bear to have a wife 
impoſed upon him. He complained, that his 
father bad taken advantage of his tender age, 
to draw him into an engagement in which his 
judgment could have no part. He Sonfeſſed 
that he had no objections to the perſon or cha- 
rater of Emilia; but inſiſted on a liberty of 
choice, and declared that he looked upon his 
marriage to be forced and null. In ſhort, he 
abſolutely refuſed to conſummate, in ſpight of 
all the endeavours of their friends, and the 
conjugal affection of the poor young lady, 
who did her utmoſt to vanquiſh his averſion. 
When ſhe found that all her kindneſs was 
*hrown away, the natural pride of her ſex made 
her defire to be ated from him, and ſhe 


joined with him in a petition for a divorce. 


The firſt parliament of the year forty was then 
ſitting : the affair was brought before them, 
and it was believed that a divorce would have 


eafily been obtained at their mutual demand. 


But the biſhops oppoſed it with great violence, 
as a breach of the law of God, which they 
ſaid would admit of no divorce, but in caſes 
of adultery, They were anſwered, that the 
marriage was not compleat; and that the cere- 
monious part, which was all that had paſſed 
between them, might as properly be diſpenſed 
with hy the legiſlature, as any other form of 
law : that the young gentleman's averſion was 
#10incible,” and inconſiſtent with the obligation 
laid upon him ; that therefore it would not well 
@ecome the fathers of the church to put him 
under a manifeſt temptation of commiting adul- 


unjuſt, than to condemn the lady to perpetual 
* irginity, under the notion of a marriage, 
which, it is plain, was a mere illuſion. Theſe 
arguments ſeemed convincing to all the world 
except the biſhops ; but they perſiſted in their 
- uſual unanimity, and were ſo powerful by the 


' favour of the court, that they carried their 


point in the Houſe of Lords; and the unfor- 
tunate Polydore and Emilia were declared to 


| his country. 


be one fleſb, hgh no uno ud oe he 


tween them,, either in body or mind 

huſband immediately paid back the wite $ por- 
tion to her father; and firmly reſolved that 
from that time forwards he would never fee her 
more. His natural obſtinacy was irritated by 
the conſtraint that was put upon him; and he 
took a pride to ſhew the world that there was 
no power, eccleſiaſtical or civil, which could 
oblige him to act like a married man againſt 
his inclination. The poor lady retired to a 
feat of her father's in the country, and endea. 
voured, by long abſence from her huſband, to 
forget that he had ever pleaſed or offended her. 
Two years afterwards the civil war broke out 


| between the king and parliament. Polydore 


was ſo enraged againſt the biſhops for obſtruct. 


Ing his divorce, that it determined him in the 


chuſing of his party, and made him take up 
arms againſt the king. Septimius, the father 


of. Emilia, was as zealous a royaliſt, to which 


his hatred of Polydore contributed as much as 
any thing; for it was hardly poſſible that two 
ſuch bitter enemies ſhould be of the ſame fide. 


ed, the eſtates of many of his party were con- 


fiſcated; and Septimius heing one of the moſt 


active, was alſo one of thoſe that ſuffered moſt. 
He was compelled to retire into France with 
what he could ſave out of the wreck of his eſtate; 
and carried with him his daughter, who was 
quite abandoned by her huſband and his family. 

In the mean while, the army of the parlia- 


tions. Cromwell, at the head of the Inde- 


pendents, acquired by degrees ſuch an influ- 


ence, that the Preſbyterians- were no longer a 
match for him: Polydore, who was devoted to 


that ſect, threw up his commiſſion in diſcon- 
tent; and, happily for his reputation, had no 
ſhare in the violent proceedings, which ended 


in the deſtruction of the king, and the ancient 


conſtitution. 
tery ; and that nothing could be imagined more 


He continued quite unactive for f. ſome years; 
but at laſt growing weary of a life that agreed 


ſo ill with his vivacity, he determined to go 


and ſerve in the Low Countries under the 
great Prince of Conde, who, in the year 
1654, commanded the armies of Spain againſt 
Two reaſons imelined Poly- 


dore to this party; firſt, the deſire he 


had to learn his trade under a general of 


ſo great reputation ; and, ſecondly, becauſe 


3 
* 


In the courſe of the war, the king being worſt | 


ment began to form itſelf into different fac- 


- 


* 
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G had refuſed to enter into an alliance 


with that prince, though moſt agreeable to the 


intereſts of England. He found his highneſs 


employed i in beſieging Arras, and was received 


by him with high marks of eſteem. During 


the ſiege he often ſignalized his courage, and 
ſupported the opinion that was ſpread all over 
Europe of the valour of the parliament officers. 


But the Marſhal Turenne, with La Ferté and 


-Hoquincourt, having attacked the beſiegers in 


their lines, relieved Arras, and would have 
deſtroyed the Spaniſh army if the Prince of 


Condé had not ſaved it by a retreat, which 
was one of the greateſt actions of his life. 


In 


this battle, Polydore was taken priſoner, and 
ſent to Paris with many other Spaniſh officers, 


to continue there till they ſhould be ranſonied * 


or exchanged. In the journey, he contracted 


a great intimacy with the Count d' Aguilar, 
brigadier under the Count de Fuenſaldagna, 


and one of the firſt gentlemen in Spain. As 
they travelled together ſeveral days, they very 


naturally acquainted one another with the prin- 


cipal incidents of their lives. Polydore re- 


Jated to Aguilar the whole ſtory of his mar- 


riage with Emilia, and declaimed with great 


heat againſt the folly of tying two people thus 
together who wiſhed nothing fo much as to be. 


looſe, 
© No doubt, ſaid the Count, 6 it is moſt 


'* abſurd :- but, to ſay the truth, I find tio- 


thing very reaſonable in the whole affair of 
marriage as e have made it. I do not know 
what it may be to other men, but to me it 
© ſeems horribly unnatural to be confined to 
© any ſingle woman, let her be ever ſo agreeable. 


© If I had choſen a woman freely, anſwered | 
Polydore, I could be always conſtant to her 
Vith pleaſure; but to have a companion for 


* life forced upon me, I had rather row in the 
* gallies than ſubmit to it,” _ 
+ Yau are miſtaken, my dear Polydore, re- 
plied the Count, in fancying it ſo eaſy to be 
* conſtant even to a wife of one's own chuſing. 


I have had ſome experience ef that kind, and 
- know that the firſt choice is only good till 


ve have made a ſecond. 

Jo prove this & you, I 3 only. give you 
the hiſtory of my amours. That you may 
* think I am telling you a romance, I will be- 
© gin where romances IA ends with the 
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four and twenty to a lady; whom I choſe for 


© her beauty and good ſenſe, without troubling. 


* myſelf about. her fortune, which was but 
©* ſmall. © The three or fout᷑ firſt years. that we 
( 
< life; I preſerved all the ardour of a lover, 
with the freedom and tenderneſs of a huſ- 
© band. She loved me more tenderly than I 


« did her; and if I had pot left her till ſhe 
gave me occaſion, I believe we ſhould be con- 
© ſtant to this day. 


But I was not able to hold 
* out any longer: 


© the leaſt impreſſion ; and I went regularly. to 
© her bed, as I did to ſupper, with an appetit. 
© quite palled by too much plenty. In this 
dull way Idrudged on for a tedious twelve 


article of my e I was married at 


© lived together, was the happieſt period of my 


all her charms were become 
* ſo familiar to me, that they could not make 


© month, till the ſight of a relation of my wife's, 


« who came opportunely to lodge in my own 
© houſe, rouſed me out of my lethargy: She 


© was a beautiful creature of eighteen, juſt 
taken out of a convent to be married. She 


. knew nothing of the world, but had. a ngti- 


ral quickneſs that went farther than experi- 


. ence. However, as there was ſomething: A 


© little aukward in her exterior carriage, the 


« Counteſs d'Aguilar thought it proper to keep 57 


© her with her for ſomę time before her marriage, 
till ſhe had inſtructed her how to behave her- 


« ſelf. in publick. I thought my inſtructionn þ 


6 might be of uſe to her as well as my wife's, 


— 


© to teach her how to behave herſelf in private 


and had the good fortune to make them more he. 


« agreeable, 


« fion for the man who was deſigned to be 
* her huſband : and indeed ſhe had no great 


© reaſon to be fond of him, for he was a peey«. 
s gt fapid, bigotted old fellow, who did nag. 


She liked me better and better every leſs 
« ſon; and in proportion as her paſſion en- 
* creaſed for me, ſhe conceived a ſtronger aver- 


« thing day or night but pray and ſcold. Her 


« friends preſſed the concluſion of her - mars 
« riage ; and; as unwilling as ſhe was to come 
© into it, ſhe could not reſiſt theix ĩmpamuni- 


© ties. Yet, to comfort me, ſhe-very fairly 


© let me know, that ſhe would give her virgini: 
« ty to me in ſpight of all their teeth; and, 


moreover, that I ſhould have it on the aueds.. 


c 500 *. I repreſented Alen the enen | 
. * he pea | 
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© lityof her performing ſucſ a promiſe at fuck a 


time; but ſhe bid me truſt to her manage- 
ment, and I ſhould be ſatisfied. 

© The wedding night came; and when the 
C 1 was retired; the bride- groom was 
| © ſurprized to ſee the bride diſſolved in tears. 


© He begged to know the cauſe of her affliction ; 


© but ſhe would not tell him, except he ſwore 


that, when he knew it, he would do his . 


* moſt to remove it. 

The poor man, in the vehemence of his 
© love, aſſured her that he would do any thing 

© to make her eaſy, that was not contrary to 
the honour of a cavalier, or the * of 
our holy mbther church. 

6 'Noz” faid ſhe; © the thing I require of 

4e you will recommend you extremely to the 
& church, as it is only to give me leave to ac- 
— 0 compliſh a vow I made to the Bleſied Virgin, 
« in a fit of ſickneſs; when my life was in 
« great danger.” 
„Heaven forbid, my pretty child,” replied 
© the Don, © that I ſhould hinder you from 
e performing a facred vow, t6 the hazard of 
« your foul!” 


cc Well then,” ſaid. ſhe, 46 1 will own to 


e you that; ih my fright, I vowed, that if I 
« could but get well, and live to be married, 
5 I would conſecrate m. wedding night to the 
4 Bleſſed Virgin, by palling it in the bed of 
«© my waiting-woman tht virtuous Iſabella; 
„ And this very morning, while 1 ſlept, our 


PI Lady appeared fo me in a dream, and threat- 


4 ened me with another fit of ſickneſs; if 1 
« did not keep my word. 7 

46 If it be fo,” replied the hüſband; 5 there 
« is no doubt but the Virgin muſt be ſerv- 
« ed before me ; and fo, my dear, I wiſh 
« you a good night,” 

Now you mult know, that the vet 
_ © Ifabella was truſted with all the ſecrets of her 

miſtreſs, and had gone between us en 
the whole cotirſe of our amour. 

© Accordingly, Madam went to bed to her 
< waiting · woman, who had taken care to in- 
c form me of this deſign, and concealed me in 
© a cloſet” within her chamber ; from whence; 


as ſoon as every body was aſleep; I was ad- 


4 mitted to the place of Iſabella, and received the 
2 full acquittance of a promiſe I . expected 
do ſee performed. 

The lingularity of this adventure 0 de- 


4 ceſs. 


© lighted me, that I could not help; in the vz 
* nity of my heart, diſcovering it to the Duke 


. © del Infantada, the moſt intimate of my friends. 


He was very thankful for the confidence ] re- 


« poſed in him; and, to reward me for it, be. 


© trayed it inſtantly to my wife, whom, it 
© ſeems; he had long made love to without ſuc- 
As he thought that the greateſt ob- 
© ſtacle to his deſires was her fondneſs for me, 
© he hoped to remove it by convincing her of 
my falſeneſs ; but though the news of it had 


© like to have books her heart, it was not able 


© to change it; 
© She reproached me in a manner that made 
my fault appear much more inexcuſable. « þ 


„ might complain,“ * ſaid ſhe, of the affront 


& you have done my honour indebauching 
e my relation; but; alas! I am only ſenſi bis 
te to the injury you have done my love. You 
&© are grown weary of me; and I know it is 
«© jmpoſſible to regain your heart, fince the 
« fingle reafon of Jour diſlike muſt ſtill con- 
« tinne, which is, that I am your wife. If 


« any part of my behaviour had offended 


| you; I might have changed it to your fatis- 
« faction; but this is a fault wilich, in ſpite 
«© of all my care, will grow worſe every day.” 
© I endeavotired to pacify her by aſſurances cf 
© my future fidelity; and, really, I was fo af- 
© fefted- by her behaviour, that I ſeriouſly 
meant to keep my word. But our inclini- 
« tioris are very little in our power: my reſo- 
« 


lution ſoon yielded to the charms of the 


« Counteſs Altamira, one of the handſomeſt wo- 
men about the court, but the vaineſt, the 
«© moſt intereſted, and the. moſt abandoned. 
© She made it a point of honour to ſeduce me 
* Gut of a deſire to mortify wy wife, with 
. 
o 


whom ſhe had quarrelled upon ſome female 


competition of precedency or dreſs; 

Her avarice was equal to her pride, and 
ſhe made me pay dearly for her favours» 
though her huſband was one of the richeſt 
men in Spain. 
without a preſent of ſome kind or other 
and my fortune began to ſuffer by my ex- 
pence: yet I was ſo bewitched to her, that, 


- A X «6 * W 


«© help loving her to madneſs: 


- © One day, when I came DO aro | 


© ter an abſence that had raiſed my de- 


« fires to the ). hight pitch, ſhe received 


I hardly ever went to her 


though I heartily deſpiſed her, I could not 
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c ed me with a ſulleneſs and ill- bann chat 
© tortured me beyond expreſſion. I conjured 


© her to acquaint me with the cauſe of it; and 
© ſhe told me, that the laſt time ſhe was at 


« court, ſhe had ſeen the Counteſs d' Aguilar 


«© with a diamond-necklace on, which I had 
given her the day before: that my making 


« ſuch preſents to another woman, in the midſt 


© of our intrigue, was an inſult ſhe was deter- 


«* mined not to bear; and that, ſince I was 
grown ſo fond a huſband, ſhe could not but 


make a conſcience of diturbing our conjugal 


felicity. 

| © offered her any ſatisfaction ſhe would aſk ; 

© and the malicious devil had the impudence to 
© tell me, that nothing could fatisfy her, but 
my taking away that necklace from my wife, 


©* another twice its value; but ſhe replied that 


cher honour was concerned; and in ſhort ſhe 


' © of the Counteſs. Alta 


would have that, and that alone. Overcome 


with her importunities, I went home, and ſtole 


it for her; but made her promiſe me ſolemnly 
to be very cautious that my wife ſhould ne- 
ver ſee it in her poſſeſſion. 


About three days after, word was brought 
© me, that the Counteſs d- Aguilar had fainted 
* away in the anti-chamber of the queen, and 


was gone hame in great diſorder to her mo- 


ther's the Counteſs of Pacheco. 
J went immediately thither in ſuch A 


fright, as convinced me I loved her better 


© than I thought I did : but imagine my confu- 
£ fon, when ſhe inform; me, that ſhe fainted 
* at the ſight of her owſamonds on the neck 
a! She added, that 
© it was no myſtery to her, nor to any body elſe, 


how that lady came by them; and that to 


© ſave herſelf . the mortification of any more 
* ſuch publick affronts, ſhe would no longer 
* live with me as my wife, but leave me at 
full liberty to pleaſe myſelf; as my licentious 
* inclination ſhould direkt. *' <, 

I uſed my utmoſt eloquence-to previil .0n 
her to come home to me again ;.- but ſhe re 


: deſpaired of doing it for the tüte. 


c Alter living without her half a | years 2 "Ro h 3 and was not ae to 


* * 
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and his daughter gone from Paris. 


oſity made him write to his friends in England, 


to aſk if ſhe was there. 


They anſwered him, 
that every body believed ſhe was dead in 
France, having received no news of her a great 
while. Polydore was mightily pleaſed with 
this account, and fancied himſelf very happy 
in being a widawer, though he had given him- 
ſelf no trouble to ſupport the character of a 
huſband. The two friends had not reſided 
long at Paris before they were exchanged for 
ſome French officers who were taken priſoners 
by the Prince of Conde. 
the army; bu the ſeaſon not permitting them 

to come to any action, they agreed to paſs tlie 
winter at Bruſſels, in the court of the arch- 
duke. They had · not been there above a month, 
before Aguilar acquainted his Engliſh friend 
that he had begun an intrigue with a French 
lady, who lived in a retired manner, which he 
believed was owing to her circumſtances; th. t 
he had ſeen her twoor three times, by means of 
a woman at whoſe houſe ſhe lodged, whole good 
offices he had ſecured by a handſome bribe. ' He 
added, that he would carry Polydore to ſee her 

© mained inflexible, and ſaid no more to all the next viſit that he made. Accordinglysthey 
© my proteſtations, but that if her paſt con- went together to Mademoiſelle Dalincourt, for 
duct had not been able to fix my heart, me that was the name of Aguilar's new miſtreſs. At 


They returned to 


. 31 | 
© was ordered to my regiment in Flanders, and 
was very glad of an occaſion to leave Madrid, 
© where the regret of her ſeparation was ſuch 
pain to me, that it entirely ſunk my ſpirits. 
Since my arrival in the army, I have writ to 
© her three or four letters, but ſhe diſdained to 
© make me any anſwer; and I have reaſon to 
believe, that her high ſpirit has got the bet- 
© ter of her love. * 
For my part, I endeavour to amuſe myſelf 
© the beſt I can with other women: and I de- 
* fire, my dear Polydore, that we may be al- 
ways reciprocal confidants of every intrigue 
that we engage in during our ſtay in France.” 
Polydore thanked him and-afſured him that, 
on his part, he ſhould make no reſerve. When 
they came to Paris, his firſt care was to en- 
and giving it her, I entreated her to accept of quire what was hecome of Septimius and Emi- - 
lia, whom he had heard no acceunt of for many 
years. He was informed Septimius wasdead, 


His curi- 


their coming in, Dalincourt ſeemed much fur- -- 


. * , 
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ſpeak a word, The count, alarmed at her diſ- 


order, ſuſpected ſome lover had been with her; 


and told her, with an air of diſcontent, that he 
was ſorry he came at ſo wrong a time. She 
endeavoured to ſhake off her confuſion, and re- 
plied, that he was always very welcome; but 
that the gentleman he brought with him 3 ſo 
much reſemblance of a brother of hers, who was 
killed in Flanders, that at firſt ſight ſhe could: not 
help being ſtruck with i it in the manner they had 
ſeen, She added, that if the gentleman was 


as like her brother in mind, as he was in form, 


me ſhould be mightily pleaſed with his ac- 
quaintance, She ſpoke this with ſuch an air 


of ſincerity, that the count began to think his 


jealouſy was without foundation. | 
After ſome general diſcourſe, ſhe applied ta 
Polydore, and aſked him how long he had heen 


engaged in the Spaniſh ſervice; with many 


other more particular enquiries, which ſeemed 
to intimate a deſire to know him better. Poly- 
dore was very glad of it, in hopes to ſerve his 


friend; and the count, who had no ſuſpicion 


on that fide, did his utmoſt to engage them in 
a friendſhip which he imagined would 2 to 
his advantage. 

At night, when the two gentlemen. went 
home together, Aguilar aſked his companion, 
what he thought of Dalincourt's per ſon and 
underſtanding. 8 Better of the laſt than the 
« firlt,? anſwered he, 6 though both are cer- 
© tainly agreeable, IT cannot hely thinking, 
| continued he, that her per dom is not quite 
6 new to me; but I cannot reco & where I 
. met with ke except it Mts at Paris when I 
« was there a boy.'—* You will do well to im- 
« prove your acquaintance new, replied the 
count; « and to give you an opportunity of 


c doing it, I will ſend you there to-morrow, to 


make my excuſes for being gobli ged to hunt with 


4 the archduke, inſtead of waiting upon her, as 


« T intended. I know my dear Polydore will 
F ; employ all his wit and eloquence to ſet his 
'« friend's paſſion in the beſt light ;'and while he 
„is with her, I ſhall have leſs uneaſineſs in be- 
ing away. * Polydore promiſed him all the ſer- 
© vices he could do him; but ſaid, he wiſhed he 
c had got a miſtreſs too, tomake the party even. 
| The next day he went to her, and ſaid a 
great deal in praiſe: of Aguilar, to diſcover 
what ſhe * of him, She anſwered him 


© ſhe had been reduced, 
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with terms of a cold eſteem, but aothing that 


gave him the leaſt encouragement to believe ſhe 
was in love, He then endeavoured to perſuade 


her of the violence of the count's paſſion for 
her; but ſhe affured him, that this was the 
| only ſubject ſhe did not care to hear him talk 
of, He returned to his friend, quite diſcou- 


raged at her manner of proceeding, and told 


him there was nothing ta be hoped for. The 


count ſhewed him a letter he had juſt received 
from his confidante, . the lady of the houſe, 
which adviſed him not to think of f gaining 
Dalincourt by a timorous reſpect; but to of. 


fer her at once a handſome ſettlement, which the 


ſtraitneſs of her fortune would make her liſten 
to much more kindly than ſhe did to his fine 
ſpeeches. 

© This indeed may do ſomething," faid Poly. 
dore; ; © for I found, by her diſcourſe, that 
y a ſeries of mis- 
© fortunes, to a condition very much beneath 
© her birth, : In concluſion, they. agreed to 
make a trial, whether ſhe was to be bought or 


not; and Polydore was made the bearer of 2 


letter which contained a very liberal propoſal. 
She read it, looked at Polydore ſome time with. 


out ſaying a word, and at laſt burſt out into 
a flood of tears. ; 7 
© I thought,” faid ſhe, recov ering her voice, 
that it had not been in the power of my ill 
© deſtiny to make me more unhappy : but I 


© now find that my misfortunes have ſugk me 
© lower than ever IS aware of; ſince two 
« gentlemen, whoſe m 1 wiſhed to gain, 
c think ſo meanly as to imagine me a 

© proper perſon to receive ſuch a letter. But 
© know, Sir, that I am as much a ſtranger to 
© infamy, as I am to happineſs ; and have a ſpi- 
« rit ſuperior .to all the wrongs that your inſo- 
© lent ſex can put upon me. Had not you diſ- 

* oraced yourſelf by the ſcandalous employ- 
G ment of endeavouring to ſeduce me with a 
T dirty bribe, I ſhould have been happy in ſeeing 
G you often here; but muſt now deſire you to 
© trouble me no more; and to tell your friend, 
© as my anſwer to his letter, that I would ſoon- 
* er give myſelf to' a footman, than Fu myſelf 


| e* to a prince.” 


Polydore was jnfinitely ſtruck with 
this reception: : every word the” uttered 
pierced him to the heart ; and he onal 
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pon her as à miracle of virtue, ſuch as he 
never had any: notion of before. 


He returned 
to the count in great confuſion, and acquaint- 
ed him with the ill ſucceſs of his commiſſion, 
Aguilar, more in love with her than ever, writ 
a moſt ſubmiſſive letter to beg her pardon, but 
ſhe inſtantly fent it back unopened. When he 
found all his courtſhip was ineffectual, he left 
Bruſſels in deſpair, and retired to a villa of one 
of his friends, where he reſolved to ſtay till the 
In the mean while, 
Polydore, who continued ftill at Bruſſels, was 
In a [ſituation little eafier than his friend. 

Mademoiſelle Dalincourt took up all his 
thoughts; he repeated to himſelf a thouſand 


times the laſt words he heard her ſpeak, and 


admired the ſpirit that e in them to a 
degree of adoration. 

Not being able to bear her abſence any long- 
er, he ſent to beg that he might ſee her again, 
upon a buſineſs wholly relating to himſelf. She 
admitted him, and began the converſation, by 
ſtrictly forbidding him to name the count in 
any thing he had to ſay to her. f I have no 
Y inclination to name him, replied be 3 ; for 1 
t would willingly forget that I ever knew him, 
J am ſenſible that I wrong him, in declaring 
to you, that I loye you more than life; yet, 


* as his paſſion is quite deſtitute of hope, why. 
c ſnould not J ſolicit for a heart to which he 
has no pretenſions ? 


But, be my conduct 
: right or not in regard to him, to you, Ma- 


x dam, it ſhall ever be th&moſt honourable, 3 
© come to offer you m le fortune upon ſuch 


ed not bluſh at. I 
am a wridower, and free to marry whom 1 


5 0 pleaſe; my eſtate is ſufficient for us both; 


0 and I am happy to think it in my power to 
raiſe you to that rank which you were born 
© to, This, Madam, is the only reparation by 


Which Lcan atone for the affront T did your 


character; and, if you refuſe to accept of it,, 


_ * my deſpair will be equal to my love.” 


The lady anſwered him, with bluſhes, that 
ſhe was highly ſenſible of the ſentiments he 
expreſſed for her; that ſhe liked his perſon, 


and admired his underſtanding; but that, to 


her misfortune, ſhe was married already; and 
therefore could ſay nothing to his propoſal. 
' Good Karen, cried Polydores, 

| 8 
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© married |. And who then is your huſband 2— 
The moſt unworthy of mankind,” anſcvered 
ſhe ; © one who has abandoned me to the ma- 
© lice of my fortune, and does not know at this 
* time what is become of me, nor troubles 
© himſelf about it. He is indeed unworthy,” 
replied the lover, who is poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
"B * treaſure, and can negle& it. But, Madam, 

* employ me in your revenge: command my 
© ſword to pierce the monſter's heart, and tear 


it from his boſom,” No, ſaid the; © your 


© ſafety is more dear to me than the deſire of 
© reyenge. All I aſk of you is, to ſwear that 
you will never be like that huſband; but con- 
* tinue to love me equally when you know me 
© better : upon this condition, I will grant all 
© the favours which my duty will allow; and, 
< perhaps, your future conduct may prevail up- 
0 on me to throw off all reſtraint. 5 
The happy Polydore ſwore every thing ſhe 
deſired, and ſhe permitted him to ſee her when 
he pleaſed; but, being informed by him of the 
treachery of her friend at whoſe houſe the lodg- 
ed, they agreed to make their appointments at 
another place, 


They continued this commerce for bons time | 


withont any interruption, till the Count d Agu- _ 
had notice of it from his confidante, who- 
ere it in ſpite of all their caution. 2 
Never was rage equal to his at this diſcovery. 
He writ to Polydore, reproaching him with _ 
his breach of friendihip in the bittereſt terms, 
and regui to meet him with his ſword, 
behind th a nunnery that was Sg 
ated about two ! es out of Bruſſels. Poly- 
dore a@pred ry: the challenge, and met him 
t the place appointed: he attempted to 
juſtify himſelf; 3 but the count had not the pa- 
tience to hear him out; they fought with great 
fury a good while, till the fortune of Polydore 
prevailed, and the count fainted away with the 


loſs of blood from two or three wounds which 


he had received. The other ſeeing him fall, 
thought him dead, and made ded with the ut 
moſt precipitation. | 
Juſt at that inſtant came by a coach and ür, 
which was driving towards the nunnery: 4 lady 
who was in it ſeeing a gentleman lying welter- 


ing in his blood, ſtopped her coach, and went 


WIE could aſſiſt him, At the Gghe 
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of the face, - ſhe fetched a ſcream, -and fell upon 


2 the body in a ſwoon, Her ſervants concluding 
it to be ſome one that ſhe was much concerned 
E. afflicted when your life was in danger; that 


for, carried them both into the nunnery, 


| where the lady ſoon came to herſelf, and the 


count alſo began to thew ſigns of life, his ſpirits 
being agitated by the motion, He was im- 
mediately put to bed, and a ſurgeon ſent for, 
who declared his wounds to be dangerous but- 
not mortal, While they continued uncertain 
of his cure, the lady who brought him into the 
nunnery waited conſtantly day and night at 
his bedfide, and nurſed him with a care that 
would not yield to a moment of repole. As 
ber face was always covered with a veil, he 


took her to be one of the nuns, and was aſto- | 


niſned at a charity. ſo officious. When he 
grew better his curioſity increaſed, and he ar- 
dently preſſed her to let him know to whom he 
owed ſuch great obligations. Are you a nun, 
« madam?” ſaid he: I hope you are not: for 


l ĩt would aMi& me infinitely-if I was never to 


_ © ſee you more, after leaving a houſe where you 


have done me ſo many favours.”—* The lady 


for whom you fought,” anſwered ſhe, will 
make you ſoon forget the loſs of me: and, 
though I am not a nun, you will never ſee 
'* me out of the limits of theſe walls. 

How, Madam!” faid he, © was you not out 
5 of them when you found me on the ound, 
and ſaved my life?” 

Ves, replied ſhe; © I was returning from. 
« a viſit to a convent in the tom; bit I will - 
* take care not to ſtir fro 14 4 while you 
are at Bruſſels, becauſe you are the -x man 

4 in the world I would avoid.“ | 

This ſpeech ſo ſurprized him, that = ſomg 
time he was not able to make her any anſwer. 
At laſt he told her, that her actions and her 
words entirely difagreed, and that he could nat. 


_ think himſelf ſo hateful to her as ſhe ſaid, 


chen he reflected how Kindly ſhe had uſed him. 

« Theſe riddles ſhall be cleared ta you, an- 
fwered ſhe, when you are perfectly recovered: 
« till then content yourſelf with knowing that 
« I cannot hate you, but am as much deter- 
6 mined to avoid you as if I could.” 

Fhus ended a converſation which left the 
count in a perplexity not to be deſcribed. 
He ſaw her no more for a few days; but 
When ſhe heard that his ſtrength was quite re- 


riſqued it for the 


- 5 me ſometimes with 
Mt attempt to ſee me more. 


turned, ſhe came to him one morning, and 


"ſpoke thus: 


© If you will Lox who ſhe is that was to 


c nurſes you ſo carefully i in your illneſs; and is 


| reſolved to quit you for ever when you are 
* well; think of your former gallantries at 


Madrid, of your preſent paſſion for a miſtreſs 


that deſpiſes you; and your ingratitude to a 


5 wife that always loved you; think of all this, 


and you will not wonder any longer at my 


actions or my words. Ves, Aguilar, I am 


that wife, whole fate it is to be acquainted 


c with all your infidelities, and to n for all 
« your follies. 


As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe lifted up her veil, . | 


ſhewed the aſtoniſhed count a well known face, 
which he little ęxpected to have ſeen in Flan- 
ders, All the paſſions that can agitate. the heart 
of man, ſhame, remorſe, love, gratitude, in. 
vaded him in that moment. He threw himſelf 
at her feet, and with many tears e implored her 
to forgive him. 

She raiſed him, and aſſured him of by 
n nay more, of her affection: But my 


« perſon,” ſaid ſhe, © I am determined ſhall be 


© ever ſeparated from you. I have had too 
many proofs of your inconſtancy to hope that 
© apy obligations can engage you: you will 
© never be faithful to me alone, and I diſdain 
to ſhare you with another. It is happineſs 


enough for me that I have been the inſtrus: 


your life, though you 
Þ of another woman; 
f you is, to think of 
indneſs, but never to 


* ment of preſervi 


* and all the return 10 . 


Aguilar was on the rack to hear her talk in 
ſo reſolute a ſtile; but he flattered himſelf it 
was owing to her jealouſy of Mademoiſelle 
Dalincourt. Being impatient to make her eaſy 
on that head, he diſpatched one of his ſervants 
with a letter to acquaint that lady with his re- 


covery. He begged her earneſtly to come to 


him at the nunnery; and, if poſſible, to bring 


her lover with her. Polydore had abſconded 


a few days, till he heard that the count was 


out of danger; after which he continued very) 
publickly his addreſſes to Dalincourt. 


While the meſſenger was bringing them 
to the "OR | aa demanded of his 


his 
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wife by what accident ſhe eame into Flan- 


ders. 


ou know, ſaid ſhe, © that after my iſes- 
L very of your amour with the Counteſs Alta- 


mira, I retired to my mother's houſe, and 


c remained there till your depart ture for the 


c army. 

Soon afterwards T had the misfortune to 
« Joſe my mother; and what particularly aggra- 
« vated my grief, was the knowledge that her 
concern at your ill _ "we me had haſtened 
her death. a 

© Theſe afflictions nrade Macht ad 10 uneaſy 
to me, that I could not bear to ſtay in it any 
longer. Luckily, about that time I received 


a letter from my couſin Eugenia Donna de 
Montalegre, a religious of this houſe, to in- 


© form me of her being elected abbeſs; it in- 


© ſtantly occurred to me that no place could be 


more proper for my retreat than a monaſtery, 
* of which the was the head: ſc, as ſoon as I 
could ſettle my —" J left Spain, and put 
* myſelf into a penſioff under the government 
of Donna Eugenia: in which manner I have 

lived ever ſince.“ 

She had ſcarce finiſhed this account, When 
they were interrupted by the arrival of Po- 
lydore and Dalincourt. Madame d' Aguilar 


changed colour at the ſight of her; but her 


huſband embracing Polydore, aſſured him that 
he no longer looked upon him 48,4 rival, but 


was glad to reſign his miſtreſs to a friend who 


ſo well deferved her. Then he related to him 
the manner in which his wife had tended and 
preſerved him; and expreſſed ſo much grati- 
tude, ſo much love, that if any thing could 
have ſhaken her reſolution, this would certainly 
have done it. Mademoiſelle Dalincourt ſeemed 
much affected at his relation, and told the 
counteſs ſhe was infinitely concerned that ſhe 
had been the innocent cauſe of her huſband's 
danger; but that ſhe hoped this accident would 
be a means of making them happy for the fu- 
ture, and put an end to his infidelities, and ker 
reſentment, _ 

My happineſs too, added ſhe, is now at 
© ſtake; and I have need of your friendſhip to 
4 upper me in a diſcovery which I tremble to 
* begin, 'but which, in juſtice to my 1 I 
* am obliged to delay no longer. 

At theſe words ſhe knelt down, and taklaz 


bold of Polydore's hand, — Behold, faid ſhe, 


* 


. 


my dear huſband, in that Dalincoürt, whom 

you have ſworn to love eternally, behold your 
wife Emilia; that Emilia whom you left x 
© bride and a virgin at ſixteen: whom you 
© imagined dead, and who will not live a mo- 
© ment if you refuſe to MT a and re. 
ceive her! 

© You cannot now complain that I am a wife 
© impoſed upon you: you chuſe me freely out 
© of pure inclination ; our parents had nothing 
© to do in it; love only engaged us; and from 
© love alone I deſire to poſſefs you. This is 
my claim; and if you are willing to allow it, 
] am bleffed to the height of all my wiſhes,” 

Polydore gazed on her with a filent admira- 
tion; he examined every feature over and over; 


then throwing his arms round her neck, and 


almoſt ſtifling her with kiſſes « Are you really 


Emilia?“ cried he; and have I confirmed 


* my former marriage by a xezv choice, by à 


choice which I never will depart from, and 
* which makes me the happieſt of men? O my 
«© angel, what wonders do you tell me! How W 

is it poſſible I find you here at Bruſſels, when 
I thought you in your grave? Explain all this 
© to me; and let me know how much I wrong- 


© ed you formerly, that I may at & to pair it all 


© by my future conduct.?ꝰ 
Count Aguilar and his lady joining ith”. 
him in a deſire to know her hiſtory, the relafed | 


it as follows. 


' THE HISTORY OP POLYDORE AND 
EMILIA, 


do my remember, Polydard, that T | 
ſoon as we were parted, I went to live in 
the country with my father being aſhamed to 
appear in publick after the affgont your oo. 
cious averſion had put upon me. 
| My pride was deeply wounded, but with | 
ſhame I own it, my love was the paſſion that 
ſuffered moſt. I was bred to conſider you as 
my huſband; I had learned to love you from a 
child; and your perſon was ſo wonderfully 
agreeable, that I could not look upon you with 


indifference. Nay, ſuch was my partiality ith 5 
your favour, that I could not help admiring 3 
Vou for your ſpirit in aſſerting, the freedom of 


your choice, and juſtified you in my heart for 
a proceeding which uy. : was obliged to 


. 
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nn In this wretched ſtate of mind 3 


remained ſome years, till the unfortunate event 
of the civil war deprived my father of his 


eſtate, and drove him out to ſeek refuge in a 


foreign country. We ſettled at Paris, where, 
- with three or four thouſand pounds, in money, 


and the reſt of it in Jewels, we maintained 


ourſelves well enough in a private way, which 


pleaſed my melancholy better than any other, 


In this retreat, where we ſaw no company, but 
two or three French women that lodged in the 


houſe with us, I amuſed myſelf with learning 
the French tongue which I had ſome knowledge 


of before I came to France; and by ſpeaking 


nothing elſe for three or four years, I became fo 


very perfect in it, that it was difficult to diſ- 
cover by my accent that I was not born at Pa- 5 


ris. I mention this, becauſe it has fince been 


of uſe to me, in making me paſs more eaſily 


upon you for the French woman I perſonated. 


The third year of our reſidence at Paris, my 


father became acquainted with a ee 


the true Madame Dalincourt, whoſe name has 
ſince made me full amends for many injuries I 


have to charge her with in the ſequel of my 


| tory, This woman was a native of Brabant, 
but married a French / gentleman, who dying 


young, left her in very narrow circumſtances, 
She had a ſiſter much younger than herſelf, 
but not ſo handſome, * had lived with her 
at Paris, 

My father was at that time near three ſcore, 


and the widow turned of forty ; yet her charms, 


were ſtill powerful enough to engage him in a 
paſſion for her, which nothing but dotage 


could excuſe. It went fo far, that ſhe drew 


him in to marry her, and to ſettle upon her 
three thouſand pounds, leaving me no more 
than the worth of my own jewels, which ſcarce 


amounted to a thouſand. But her avarice was 


not ſatisfied with all-this. There was a French 
nobleman who had lon courted me for a miſ- 
treſs, and not finding me ſo complying as he 


wiſhed, thought the beſt way was to buy me 
of my mother-in-law, whom he knew to be 


capable of ſuch a bargain, He offered her a 
reſent of two thouſand crowns to introduce 
biw by night to my apartment. The wicked 
creature accepted of this bribe; and, taking 
her opportuuity when my father was gone 
mw * country, * him ute one night 


into my chamber, where ſhe imdgined he would 
find me faſt" aſleep. But it happened that 1 
and Mademoiſelle du Freſne, the ſiſter of Da. 
lincourt, had been engaged in reading a ro- 
mance, which kept us up beyond our uſual 
haur; and as her room was on the other ſide af 
the houſe, not to diſturb the family in paſſing 


through, ſhe went to bed to me. The romance 


ran ſo ſtrongly in my head, that I could nat. 
ſleep for thinking of it; and, perceiving that 
the moon ſhone very brightly, I got up, flipped 
on a night-gown, and went out to take a walk 
in a little garden that lay contiguous to my 


chamber. I had not been there aboye half an 


hour, before I heard Du Freſne call out for 
help; and, coming in to her aſſiſtance, ſaw 
my lover ſtruggling with her at ſuch advantage, 
that I was almoſt afraid I came too late. I 
joined my cries to her's, and the noiſe we made 
ſo alarmed the marquis, that he thought it beſt 
to retire as ſoon as poſlible ; eſpecially when he 
diſcovered his miſtake, and that my infamous 
mother. in-law had put him to bed to her own 


ugly ſiſter inſtead of me. 


But, to be revenged of her for what he took 
to be a deſign of impoſing upon him, he re- 
vealed to us the part ſhe had in this affair; and 


bid me tell her, that he did not think the en- 


joyment of Mademoifelle Du Freſne worth a 
quarter of the money he had given her. After 
making this gonfeſſion, he went off; and was 
hardly got Be out of the houſe, aha two or 


three of our ſervants came in to us, to know | 
what was the matter. The ſtory ſoon, reached 


my father's ears; and I was fo angry at my 
ſtepmother for her intention againſt my oy; 
that in the heat of my paſſion I told him 
that the marquis had reyealed; and Du Freſhe 


confirmed it z which imprudence. we had both 


reaſon to repent of. My father was ſo ſhocked 
and afflicted at it, that it threw him into 2 


fever which proved mortal, He was.no ſooner 


dead, but his loving widow turned her ſiſter 


and me out of doors, and it was with great 


difficulty that I carried off my money and ne- 
ceſſary apparel. In this diſtreſs, which was 


the greateſt I ever knew, Du Freſne propoſed 
to me to go with her to Bruſſels, where ſhe 


had an old aunt whom ſhe expected ſome · 
thing from, and that would be willing to re- 


ceive us. I dn Keepted a * my 


* 


"peel yy ad knowing 


| of nothing but bot to gain your eftten; — ? own tranquillity, by retiring from 5 World 
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ſpirit beibg too bigh to return 10 England i in my love, and admitted you to all Wed 
the condition I was reduced to. When we but one; that I told you your future conduct 
came to Bruſſels, we found that her aunt was might obralis; and I believe (faid ſhe- bluſhing) | 
dead, but had left her the beſt part of what ſhe you will hardly now have the ſame reluttance 
had, -which amounted to a reaſonable ſub- to accept it as you had formerly. But though 
ſiſtence. We agreed that 1 ſhould board with 1 had thus engaged you by your promiſe, and 
her under the naine of Mademoilelle Dalin- ſtill more by your inclination, my happineſs 
court, and pretend I was a relation of her for- was far from being fixed. While the name 
mer brother-in-law : the hot caring to ſay ähy of Emilia was concealed; I could not tell how 
thing of the laſt alliance, which had been at- the knowledge of it might affect you. 1 
tended with ſuch ill conſequences to us both. was ſtill in your power td make nie miſerablez 
Upon this foot I lived with her very quietly, by being angry with my innocent deceit ; but 
till the Count UV Aguilar found me out; and, ſince you have been ſo good to approve it, and 
by corrupting my mercenary friend, obtained acknowledge me for your wife, I ſhall make it 
more frequent acceſs to me than I deſired. my whole ſtudy and ambition ts deſerve that 
| You remember the diſorder I was in when he title, and never think of my paſt misfortunes; 
brought you firſt to ſee me: I knew you in. but to enhance wy ae en 
tantlyz for my love had traced Four image too — 5 
ſtrongly in my mind to be effaced by any length Thus Emilia ended ber narrätion; ; 4d 164 
of time; whereas your indifference quickly ceived the compliments of Count Agutter and 


made you loſe all memory of me; and the al- his lady, who both expreſſed the ewe joy at 


teration of alnioft fifteen years had changed her good fortune. | 
my perſon entirely from what it was when you Polydore on his ſide; Tüdeksvuröd to pers 


ſaw me laſt. I thought I ſhould have died ſuäde the counteſs to follow the example of | 


with the ſürprize: and was going as ſoon as I Emilia, and he reconeiled to her hufband. She 
could ſpeak, to diſcover myſelf to you; but anſwered Him coldly; That ſſte had tbo much 
perceiving that you did hot remember me, I experiente of the temper of the count to truſt 
checked myſelf and invented a pretence to to a ſudden fit of fondneſs, which would wear . 
cover my confuſion. It ſtruck me, that T itſelf out in a few months. That ſhe was 
might poſſibly make ſome advantage of the heither fo young) nor ſo handfome now; as Bea 
diſguiſe in which you faw me: at leaſt, I was fore their ſeparation : how then could ſhe flat- 
ſure of the ſatisfaction of. converſing with you ter herſelf that he would like her better wheti 
had happened to you fhe was really leſs amiable z_ that what ſſie had 
ſince 'ofparting. WII you came to me done for him might ſecure her his eſteem, but 
again as the confidant of the Count d Aguilar, ſhe Had recelveg abundant proof that his eſteb 
it was as ſmall revenge and pleaſure to me, to could but ill ſecure his love. I know,” faid 
ſee you ignorantly helping another man to de? the, © the weaktiefs of niy heart; were I ts 


bauch your Own wife; and I cbuld have found * live with him again; 1 ſhould be jeaeus of 


in my heart to have let you fiicceed in your him; even tltbugh he did not give me 'cauſe; 
friendly mediation, as a putiiſhment for the and that woul'certainly make us both un 
injuries you fave done me; but my virtue + happy. It is better for me to leave him to 
ſoon rejeted that temptation, and 1 thought bis pleafures, and endeavor to fecure mp 


When you brought me khe haſe propoſal of { which Tart unfit for.” | 
Count Aguilar, it appeared to me ſuch a mar Polydorez finding it in vatil t6 Argue with a 
of your contempt; that 1 fully reſolved not ta - her, and achniring the- greatneſs. of her mindz 


ſee you any more. But when you expreſſed took his leave of the count, and returned to 1 1 
a repentafice of chat fault, and declared a Bruffels, where his marriage with Emitia wal | Y 


reſpeckfül paſſion for the, even to the fer- i wg by N 22 rae i 1 
7 


wal} 1 | 8 


i 
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LETTER XXII. 


"SELIM, TO MIARZA AT ISPAEHAx. 


1 Went yeſterday with one of my acquain- 
L tance to ſee a friend of his who has a houſe 
about twenty miles from London. He had 
formerly been a citizen and. tradeſman, but 
wing rich on a ſudden by ſome lucky hit in 
the more profitable trade of ſtock-jobhing, he 
as ſuddenly ſet up for a judge in architecture, 
painting, and all the arts which men of quality 
would be thought to underſtand, and built this 
houſe as a ſpecimen of his learning. When 
we came in; though it was in the midſt of 
winter, we were carried into a room without a 
fire-placez and which lonfed, if poſſible, Rill 
colder than it elt. I ſuppoſe,” ſaid I, this 
« flone-vault that we are in is deſigned to be 
+ the burying-place of the family: but I ſhould - 
be glad to ſee the rooms in which they Ive, 
for the chilneſs of theſe walls is inſupport- 
c able to a Perſian conſtitution: FE 

11 ſee, ſaid my companion, that you have 

a no taſte, dr elſe you could not be cold in a 

a Saloon fo brautiful as this. 

Before I had time to make him any anſwer, 

; the maſter of the houſe came in; but, inſtead 
of carrying us to a fire, as I bated he would, 


he walked us about all his vaſt apartments, 


then down into the offices under ground; and 
lat into a garden, where a north-eaſt wind, 
that blew very keen from off a heath to which 
it was laid open, finiſhed what the ſaloon had 
begun, and gave me a cold; which took away 
my voice in the very inſtant that I was going 
to complain of what he made me ſuffer. At 
length we ended our obſervations, and ſat down 
to dinner in a room where, by good fortune, 


tue rules of architecture allowed us to be warm: 5 


but when the meat was ſerved, I was in great 
confuſion not to know how to aſk for any diſh | 
of all I ſaw before me; for it ſeems the geti- 
tleman ate in the French Way, and nothing 
came up to his table in its natural form : my 
| wneaſineſs was ſtill greater when, upon taſting 

on five or fix different compoſitions, I found 
they were all mixed with the fleſh. of larded 
* 2 1 — not touch without * . 


| them into England. 


Fus Loder 


After loſing my n in this menden, 1 
was entertained all the evening with a conver. 
ſation between the-gentleman of the houſe and 
another man, (who they told me was an ar- 
chite&) ſo ſtuffed with hard words and terms 


#. 


of art, that I could not underſtand one part in 


five of it, They talked much of certain men 
called wirtuofi, whom, by the near relation their 
title bore to virtue, I took at firſt to be a ſet 
of rigid moralifts : but upon enquiry, I diſco- 
vered that they were a company of fiddlers, 
eunuchs, painters; builders, gardeners, and, 
above all, gentlemen that had travelled into 
Italy, who immediately came home perfect wir. 
zuofi, though they went out the dulleft fellow 
in the world. This order of men, which is 
pretty numerous, (as I could collect from the 
diſcourſe of theſe tauo adepts) aſſume a ſort of 


legiſlative authority over the body of their coun- 


trymen : they bid one man pull down his houſe, 
and build another, which he can neither pr 
for nor inhabit; they take a diſlike to the fur- 


niture of a ſecond, and command him to change 


it for a different one more expenſive and leſs 


commodious; they order a third to go and 


languiſh at an opera, when he had rather be 
| hallooing in a beats 
they will take upon 


preſcribe a particular colour of eyes ànd hair 
for the only obje& of univerſal inclination. 

I defired to be informed whether i Juriſ- 
diction had been ancient in this kingdom, in 


met with no traces of it in hiſtory. 


No, faid he, ( it is ſo mbdorn, that all the 
© laws of it are changed once in every ſeven 

years; and that which before was the only 
© thing right, becomes at once a oo” crime 
6 and miſdeameanour.” . 


Upon the whole, it appears to me to bea 


kind of epidemical madneſs ; and I am afraid to 
return to my own country, for fear I ſhould 
carry it with me thither, as thoſe who have 
been in Italy bring the i along with 


garden! it is even deared; 
hem to decide wt ſort of | 
woman every man fhall be in love with, and 
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LETTER XXXIIL 


e eee eee ISPAHAN.. 


HE RE i is I lady's 8 houſe ea I .often 


paſs my time, though I have very little 
intimacy 1 with her, becauſe it is really being 
ina publick Place, and making a viſit to half 
the town, The firſt time I went thither, I 
congratulated her on the prodigious number of 
her friends; and told her that ſhe muſt certainly 
be poſſeſſed of moſt extraordinary perfections 
to attract ſuch a variety of people, and Pleaſe 
them all alike. But I ſoon found that, in all 
that crowd. of viſitants, there was hardly one 
who came thither on her account; but that 
their reaſon for coming was the fame as her- 8 
for receiving them, beanie they had nothing 
elſe to do. ; 
The laſt time I was there, 1 met a gentle- 


man, whoſe character I was ſtill a ſtranger to, 
though I was very well acquainted with his face. 


«I want to know, ſaid I to a lady who fat 


next me, what is the merit of that gentleman 


over-againſt us, which recommends him ſo 
much to all the world? It ſeems to me that he 
does nothing, ſays nothing, means nothing, 
«and is nothing; yet I always ſee him * 


good company l' 


His character; ſaid ſhe, * may by compre- 
© hended in very few words; 3 he is a N 
F tured man. 
| I am mighty glad to hear it,” . 
© for I want ſuch a man very much; there is a 


8 friend of mine in great diſtreſs, and it lies 
in his power to do him ſer vice. 
No, faid the, © he is of too indolent atem- 


* per to give! himſelf the N of ſerving any. 


body. 
© Then what ſignifies his goo. A. nature? an- 
Fwered I ba how do you . that he * any ? 


« x * 
A" af : 5 Wnt? II 
r 
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EL IM, TO MIRZA AT_ISPANAN. 


I. Had laſt Para ſo. extraordinary a dream, 
and it made ſuch an impreſſion. on my mind, 
that I cannot forbeur writing thee an account 
3 


— 


"i 7 7 From London. 
During this dialogue between us, the 


reſt of the company had turned their 
and few re- 


diſeourſe wholly upon ſcandal; 
putations were ſpared | by thin that were 


| good enough . to be thought —_ attack- 


ing. 


and with great humanity let them abuſe his 
abſent friends as much as they thought fit. 


When that was over, he began to entertain 
us with his ſorrow for the death of a noble 
perſon, who, he faid, had been his patron and 
-benefaRor : but, methought, he. talked of ic 
mightily, at his eaſe; and the dy Who had 
me, that | 


given me his character, whiſpere 
«notwithſtanding his obli igations and love to d 
deceaſed, he was now making court to his 


work egemy, as _obſequigully as ns ever had : 


to Aim. 


At that inftant ta came in a certain ROE 


nel, who as ſoon as he ſaw my gentleman, ran 

up to him; .and, embracing him very tenderly 
— My dear Jack,” faid he, thou thalt be 

5 drunk with me to-night * : 3 


Vou know I have been MI, aid the other | 
gently; and drinking does not agree with 


c 
No. matter for that, Nd the colonel; i 
« you mult poſitively. be drunk before you ſleeps 
« for I am diſappointed of my company, and 


vill not be reduced either to drink 15 myſelf, 


or to go to bed ſober.. 
Tue goods nature man could not reſiſt wen 


obliging ſolicitations: he kindly agreed to the | 


propoſal; and all the room expreſſed their ap- 


prehenſions, that his good-nature would be the. . 


death of him ſome time or other. 


TER XXXIV. 


; k From London... 


I thought 1 was tranſported, on a RPO 


to the palace of Iſpahan. Our mighty lord 


was fitting on a throne, the ſplendor of 
which my eyes could 81 dear: at che foot 


The good - natured man fat ſilently attentive, 
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of it were his emirs, and great officers, all 
proſtrate on the ground i in adorations, and ex- 
pecting their fate from his commands. Around 


him ſtood a multitude of his guards, ready to 


execute any orders he ſhould give, and ftrike 


terror into the hearts of all his ſubjects. My | 


ſoul was awed with the majeſty of the ſcene ; 


and I ſaid to myſelf —Can a king of England 
© compare himſelf to this? Can he whoſe au- 
© thority is confined within the narrow bounds 
© of law, pretend to an equality with a monarch. 


© whole power has no limits but his will ?* 


I had ſcarce made this reflection, when, 
turning my eyes a ſecond time towards the 


throne, inſtead of the ſophi, 1 ſaw an eunuch 


| ſeated there, Who ſcemed to govern more deſ- 


potically. than he. The euruch was ſoon 
changed into a woman, who alſo took the tiara 


and the ſword, to. her ſucceeded 2pother, and | 


| then a third : but before ſhe was well eſtab- 


liſhed 1 ip M. Fate, the captain of. the . 


and ſeized upon it. 


that ſtood around us aches up to the throng, 
In that moment I looked, 


and beheld the Jophi lying ſtrangled on the floor 
with his Vier, and three of his ſultanas, 
Struck with horror at the ſpectacle, J left the 


palace; and, going out into the city. ſaw it 
abandoned to the fury of the ſoldiers, who pil- 
laged all its riches, and cut the throats of the 


defenceleſs inhabitants. From thence I made. 
| my eſcap 


into the country, Which was a walte, 
uncultivated defart, where I found nothing but 
idleneſs and want. 

O0, faid I, © how much happier is. Eng- 
© land, and how mich greater are its kings! 


ht Their throye is eſtabliſhed upon juſtice, and and 
© therefore cannot be overturned. They are 


© guarded by the affections of the people, 
J and have no military violence to fear, "They 
are the moſt to be honoured of all princes 
c becauſe their government is beſt framed to 
x make their e Nen, erpr, and fe. 


$ELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. Fo 
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HAD 2 Aiſcourſe to-day with an Eng- 


liſh gentleman, who has an affectation of 2 
«c my quiet, and i in the country I am 5 0 


being thought a great philoſe per: his preten- 
ſions to it conſiſt in nothing elſe but refining 

away all the happineſs of his life. By a great 
force of reaſoning, he is arrived at a total 22 
: reliſh of himſelf, and as compleat an indifferente 
ta athers.. I am quite weary of living,” ſaid 
he to me, I have gone through every thing 
that bears the name of Pleaſure, and am a ab- 
« ſolutcly diſguſted with i it all. 11 have no taſtę 
« for the common amuſements of wine, women, 


or play, becauſe 1 haye experienced the folly | 
6 of parties them; 1 and as for buſineſs, ir ap- 


* . 


Ps. tn 


* the ſpleey, I helieveT ſhall go with you in- 
© to Perſia, only fo, change the ſcene A little ; 


« and when I am tired of being there, take a 
'6 doſe of qpium, and remove to the — world. 


1 hope, Mirza, that thou and 1 mall never 
Know wphat it is to be fo wiſe; but make the 
beſt of thoſe « comforts. and delights which na- 
tyre. has kindly beſtowed | upon us, and endea- 


vour to diffuſe them as wide as poſſible, by 


flow, 


the practice of thoſe virtues from BY. 1 


LET T ER XXXVI. 


{ELL TO, MIRE er tar Anas. 


: Tune is another cee * my. 

acquaintance, who is a philoſopher, but 
ot a ſpecies very different from him I deſerib- 
ed to thee in * laſt. | 


He is poſſeſſed of A e . 
which his friends are as much maſters of 


as he: his children love him out of a 
Fru inc iple of F e by: far more endear- 


„ 
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tearing thay. that of dutyz and his ſervants 


conſider him as a father, whom it. would. * 
unnatural for them not to obey, 15 
His tenants are never hurt by drought or 
rain, becauſe the goodneſs of their lord makes 
amends for the inclemency of. the ſky. 

The whole country looks gay about. his dwel- | 
ling, and you may trace all Jin ns by he 
bounties. / 

« Is. it. not range,” I hv ao: heard Now 
Gay, that men ſhould be ſa delicate as not to 
« bear a diſagrecabls Naur in their houſes, and 
yet force every face they ſee, about them to 
6 wear a cloud. of uneaſineſs, and diſcontent ? 

{ Is there any obje& ſo pleaſing to the eye, 
Las the ſight of a man you have obliged? or 
any muſick fo agrgeable / to the ear, as the 
« voice of ons that owns: you for. big benefac- 


6 tor? 


Re dar ld ao (cs eden which 


| 


— 


WENT laſt Night with my friend to be 


a lady whoſe houſe is the favourite reſort 


of the moſt agreeable people of both ſexes, 


The lady herſelf received me with good breed- 
ing, which I found was the 'reſylt. of good 


ſenſe : ſhe treated me as a ſtranger. that came 
10 ſee, not like a nonſier that came to be ſeen; 
and ſeemed more defirous to appear in a good 
light herſelf to me, though a Perſian, than to 


| ſet me in a ridiculous one to her company. Fhe 
converſation turned upon various ſabje&s, „in all 

. which the bore a conſiderable, but not a pety- 
lant or e Bong] and with modeſty 
fs of moſt of the living 

languages, and not unacquainted with ancient | 


ſhewed herſelf a mi 


and modern hiſtorx. 


The reſt of the com any had their due ſhare 
of the conyerſation, which was carried on with 


ſpirit and good manners, One gentleman in 
particular diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the fuperio- 


rity of his wit, accompanied with ſo much de- 
 lieacy and politeneſs, that none who heard him 
felt themſelves hurt by that pre-eminence which 


he alone 0 not to be conſcious of. 
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is fy far from caſting a gloom over. Me ming, 
that it is to tat chiefly he owes his conſtant. 
ſerenity. c We there no reward, ſaid he ta 
me in our laſt converſation, for virtue after 
<. this life, a, wiſe man would practiſ it for it 
own beauty and reaſonableneſs. here ; yon 
2 man, in that caſe, Mig 


8 adds to the pleaſures 5 — a 8 rer 


© ligign, has no excuſe for ſinking under any 
« misfortune ;. and, without, the extravagance 
© of philoſophical pride, may, always find a res, 
e ſource in his mind, as. much ſuperior to ali 
c human events, as the infinite extent of eter- 
« gity is beyond the hoert n 4 TR 
8. duration. i | 
Such are the notions of this man copctrating | 

happineſs z and it is probable they are not very 
WFOAS for he himſelf is never out. of Auer, 
nor is ĩt e A e e e , 


N 
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|  His-wit was al founded: on good eule; it 3k 
was wit which a Perſian could comprehen&as _ 
eaſily as an Engliſhman z whereas moſt that 1 
have met with from other men, who are ambi- 
tious of being admired for that accompliſhment, 
is confined not only to the taſte of their own 
countrymen, but that of their own peculiar ſt 
of friends. When this gentleman had enter. 
tained us for an hour or two, with the juſteſt, 
as well as livelieſt remarks, both on perſons and 
things, that J ever heard, he went away; and, 


to comfort us for loſing him, there came in 
the man of great good. nature, whom I deſerib- 5 


ed to thee in one of my former letters. 

This courteous perſon hearing all of us very 
warm in praiſe of the other's wit, joined in 
with us, but ended his panegyrick with a plain; 
though indirect inſinuation, that there was a 
ſatirical turn in it, which rendered it very dan. 

gerous, and that the gentleman could not poſ- 

ſibly be ſo witty but at the expence 8 his 

good - nature Co 
I could not help being quite angry at fo im- 


pertinent and ill * a * on a 


8 This i is evidently the _ of our noble author's father, 


6 / 
-42 | 
man for whom I had conceived a great eſteem, 


nd deſired to know why he ſuppoſed him to be 


ill-natured, only becauſe he was not dull. Has 
5 he abuſed,” faid I, © any worthy man? has 
© he defame i any woman of good character? If 
call the edge of his wit is turned on thoſe who 
© are juſtly the objects of ridicule, his wit is as 
great a benefit to private lie, as the fword 
of the magiſtrate is to the public. | 


My gentleman, fearing to be drawn into a 


diſpute which he could not carry on without ex- 
Foſing the ſecx:t enyy of his heart, changed 
rae diſcourſe; and for the reſt of his ſtay 
among us, which was not very long, kept a 
moſt ſtrict filence, and gave no other indicati- 
ons of life, but that of laughing whenever any 
body laughed, and nods and geſtures of appro: 
bation to whaever ſpoke, 3 

The moment he was gone, I told my friend, 
that I did not much wonder to ſee that gen. 
tleman in mixed company, where it was enough 


that he gave no offence ; but that, in a ſele& 


ſociety as this was, he ſhould be received only 


trom a general notion of his good-nature, which 


was ſupported by no one action of bis life, 
ſeemed to me entirely unaccountable, P 1 
even allowing his pretenſions to that title, I 

was ſurprized that ſuch a character ſhould be 
fo ſcarce, as ts make it fo very valuable, 


J can eaſily conceiye, continued I, (that 


© the notorious reverſe of that virtue would 
* be a good reaſon jo turn a man ouf of com- 
© Paxy ; but I cannot think that the poſſeſſion 
< of that virtue, deſtitute of all n. is a 
© reaſon for letting him into it. 

If you will keep my ſecret,” replied : my 
friend, © I will tell you the whole truth; but 
tif you diſcover me, [I ſhall paſs for ill- natur 
ed myſelf. You muſt know then, that have 
are about this town ten thouſand ſuch fellows 
_ © as this, who, without a grain of ſenſe or merit, 
* make their way by reciprocally complimenting 
* one another. Their numbers _ them for- 


i'f 
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© midable, eſpecially ſupported, as they are, by 
© the fair-ſex. They ſneak into good com- 

* pany, like dogs, after ſome man of ſenſe, 
© whom they ſeem to belong to; where they 


© neither bark nor bite, but cringe and fawn; 
© ſo that neither good manners nor humanity | 


© will allow one to kick them out, till at laſt 


© they acquire a fort of - right by ſufferance. 


© They preſerve their character by having no 


© will of their own, which in reality is owing 


© to their having no diſtinguiſhing judgment: 


e. ran are all poſſeſſed of ſame degree of eun- 


ning; and their paſſions are too low and dull 
to break in upon it, or hurry them into 


© the indiſcretions of men of parts. Beſides, 


© they know that they are in a conſtant ſtate 


of probation, where the leaſt tranſgreſſion 


damns them: they carry no compenſation 
* about them; for active faults will not be 


© borne; Are there are at beſt but negative 


« virtues. The ſmall number of people of 
© ſenſe are forged to ſubmit in this, as in many 
« other ſilly cuſtoms, to a tyrannical majority, 
© and laviſh undeſervedly the valuable cha- 
© rater of good- nature, to avoid being as un- 


c juſtly. branded with 8 of e, them- 
t ſelves.? 


Might not SI _ bs given for it? 
anſwered I. 
< the great cauſes of not only the toleration, but 


the privileges theſe people enjoy? and does not 


« ſecyrity from cenſure, certainty of applauſe, 
* or the diſcovery of an eminent ſuperiority, 
« prevail with thoſe of the beſt parts ta really 
© like, what they only pretend, to ſuffer, the 
* conyerſation of thoſe of the worſt ??— Very 

« poſlibly* replied my f friend: * at leaſt the Va- 
© zity of the wiſeſt 1s certainly the comfort of 
the weakeſt, and ſeems ta he given as an al 


< lay to ſuperior underſtandings, to preſerve a 


certain degres of equality at Providence 
c intended ME mankind.” 25 


W e e 1, 


Are not wanity and ſelf- love 


a x «a „ E * 


2 


„ „„ „ DAY me. Oh we Way 
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e Tru, TO MIRZA AT ISP AH ANo 


Had yeſterday the pleaſure of 2 ſeRacle; 


than which nothing is more ſtriking to a ſanction. 
| foreigner, becauſe he can have a right idea of 


it no where elle: 1 ſaw the three eſtates of the 


kingdom aſſembled in parliament. The king 


was on his throne in all his majeſty ; ; around 
him ſat the peers in their different robes; at 
the bar Rood the ſpeaker of the commons, at- 
tended by the houſe. Accuſtomed as I am to. 


the ſublime court of our great emperor, I be- 


held this ſcene with much more reverence, but 
it was reverence mixed with love. Now, and 
never till now, did I fee a true image of civil 
government, the ſupport and perfection of hu- 
man ſociety. A tyrant's court is no more 
worthy to be compared with this aſſembly, 
than a lion's den with a temple. Here ſuch 


laws as, after mature and free deliberation, - 


tave obtained the concurrence of the zobles and 
commons, receive the royal ent nor can an ny 


From Lo 4 , 


bind the people, whieh have not that triple 


made me obſerve, that when the commons ſent 
up the ſublidies granted to the king, he thank: 


ed them for them, as an acknowledgment that 


A gentleman who came with me 


he had no power to raiſe them without their 


conſent. * Antiently,, added he, * ſupplies of 


© money and redreſs of grievances went toge- 
ther; but ſuch is the preſent happinefs of our - 


condition, that we have more money than 


ever to beſtow, and x0 e at all to 


© be redrefled.” 

I have heard, ſaid I, that N theſe 
c gifts are moſt liberal, they have a natural 
* fendency, like plentiful exhalations drawn 


from the earth, to fall again upon the place | 


from whence they came. 


He was going to anſwer me, when the houſe 
roſe, and put an end to my enquiries. | 


> 


LETTER XXXIX, 


| SBLIM, To MIRZA AT IS PAHAR. 


entleman under whoſe conduct I had 


T Ht$ morning J received a vifit from the 


been at the houſe of lords. After ſome gene- 


ral. diſcourſe upon that ſubje&, he aſked me 
what I thought of their nobility. 

* I am too great a ſtranger," anſwered I, 
© to have formed a right opinion of what they 
are; but, if you pleaſe, I will tell you 
© freely what I think they ſhould be. 

An Engliſh nobleman ſhould be a ſtrenu- 
ous. aſſerter of the privileges of the people, 


© becauſe he is perpetually entruſted with the 


* care of them; and at che ſame time; deſirous 
* to preſerve the juſt rights of the crown, be= 
© cauſe: it is the ſource from which his honour 
is derived. 

He ſhould have an FI that mi icht ſet 


him above dependance; and employ the 


* ſuperfluities, if ſuch there were, not in 


* we 


fre: dene 


improving luxury, but in extending cha · 17 


. 
« He ſhould make his dignity eaſy to his 
© inferiors by the modeſty and fimplicity of 


© his behaviour ; ; nor ever think himſelf too 
great for the loweſt offices of Nen and 


© humanity. 

He ſhould claim no alle” that. might 
0 exempt him from the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice; 
and afford his protection, not to men obnox- 
© zous to the law, but to l modeſt virtue 
and uſeful art.” 

The character you have Sema replint 
my friend, though it be rare, yet is not 
« imaginary : ſome there are to whom ill it 


may belong; and it eminently exiſts in a 


© young nobleman, grandſon and heir to a late 
6 3 ious commander *, whoſe name, even | 
ſha, is not anheun | 


«Wa tg. 
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LETTER XI. 


HE Engliſh are bleſſed with ſome privi- 
leges which no other nation how in the 

| Geri enjoys in ſo high a degree. One is, 
_ that they cannot be long deprived of their li- 
berty upon ſuſpicion of any crime, not even 
of treaſon itſelf, without being brought to a 


trial: another is, that they cannot be tortured, 


either to force a confeſſion of what is laid to 
their charge, or a diſcovery of their accom- 
: Plices. It is a wonderful thing; that even in 
many free ſtates, theſe two eſſential rights of 
human nature have not been ſecured : for can 
any thing be more repugnant to natural juſtice, 
than to puniſh without proof of a crime? Or 
is there a greater puniſhment than long im- 
priſonment and the infliction of violent pain, 
either of which is worſe than death to an in- 
nocent man? From both theſe evils the Eng- 
liſh are guarded by their excellent laws; which 
have alſo provided, that none ſhall undergo 
the vexation and ſhame of a trial in a criminal 


cauſe without the conſent of twelve of their 


countrymen, who are called the grand jury; 
nor can ſentence be paſſed upon them, but by 
the unanimous voice of twelve more of their 
_ equals, with as ſtrong proviſions (in trials for 
treaſon eſpecially) againſt any influence of fear 
or corruption, as human laws are able to frame. 
To theſe glorious privileges is added the right 
of being taxed by none but their repreſenta- 
tives, of —_— the king i in a parliamentary 
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manner upon all matters of government, of en- 
quiring into the condu& of miniſters, of ar- 


raigning the guilty, and taking them out of 


the ſhelter of the throne; liberty of ſpeech in 


parliament, and liberty of writing and Pub- 6 


liſhing with all decent freedom what every man 
thinks upon public affairs, 


When I conſider all theſe advantages and 


reflect on the ſtate I am in when in my own 
country, expbſed upon' the lighteſt ſuſpicion 
to be ſhut up in a priſon, to be tortured there, 
and; if ever brought out from thence, to be 
tried by a partial judge, potfibly by my ac- 
cuſer himſelf, to have my eſtate taken from me 
at the emjeror's pleaſure; having no means of 
redreſs againſt him or his miniſters, and de- 
prived of the power even to complain z when 
I reflect on all this, 1 cannot but look upon 


the loweſt ſubject of England with envy; and 


with reſpe&; as I ſhould on a bang of an or- 
der ſuperior to mine; 

But, on the other hand, were "EAR an Eng- 
liman wieked and fooliſh enough, to give up 
the leaſt.of theſe rights For any temptation of 


fortune or power; I ſhould look down upon 


Him, however exalted by titles or wealth, with 
more contempt than upon the "loweſt ſlave in 
my ſeraglio : for, if unwilling ſlavery. be > the 
worſt of misfortunes, voluntary ſeryifiide is 
the baſeſt of crimes; 


LETTER XII. 


s ELiu, Tb MIRZA AT ISPAHANg 


 BOUD A "Ree ES 1 went, in 


company with one of my acquaintante, 
to ſee a place in this tity, called the Exchange, 


which is the general rendezvous of all the mer- 
chants, not only of England, but the whole | 


trading world. I never yet came into an aſ- 
ſembly with ſe much reſpe& as into this. 


5 Theſe;* aid I to my friend, re the 
* moſt wſeful, and therefore the * ho. 
* nowrable, of mankind. They are met 


* hete to carry on the common hap- 


< pineſs; their gains ars the advantage of 
© the publick; and their labour makes the 


6 taſe of human life. 


L had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when he car- 
' ried me out into a neighbouring alley, where I 


alſo ſaw ſome buſy facts, but which lggked, 


methought, very different from the others. 
Theſe, ſaĩd he, ate a ſott of traders, whoſ 
© whole buſineſs is confined within the com- 


Ms „rr ² er es I. and 
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c paſs of this 1 where they create a kind of preſent. here, they never appear to vulgar eyes; 


© ebh and flow, which they know how-to turn 


to good account; but which is deſtructive to 
all trade, except {heir own. Nay, they have 


© ſometimes raiſed ſuch violent tempeſts here, 
« that half the wealth of the nation has been 


« ſunk by it.? | 
They are then a Jork of magicians,” anſwer- 


ed I. 


A moſt diabolical one truly, replied he; 


and, what is moſt wonderful, the maſters of prote& me, and made the beſt of my way aut af 


« the art have the ſecret to render themſelves 
* invifible: though they are always virtually 


- 1 AT Abdallah, whom I mentioned in 


4 former letter, is gone from England. 
Thou wilt be affected with the virtue of the 


man, when I tell thee the cauſe of his depar- 


ture. He ſent laſt week to defire I would come 


to him; 3 I came, and found him oppreſſed with 
the deepeſt ſorrow. * Ah, Selim, ſaid he to 
me, © I muſt leave thee: I muſt go, and diſ- 


. charge my duty to the beſt of fathers; I muſt 

© give my all for him t whom I owe it.“ At 
theſe words, he put a letter into my hand, which 
he had juſt received the day before : I found by 
it, that his father, who was a merchant, in a 


voyage from Grand Cairo to Aleppo, was taken 
by a eruizer of the iſle of Malta; and being 


unable himſelf to pay his ranſom, had written 
to his ſon to do it for him. Thou knoweſt, 8 
{aid he to me, * that I am not rich; to raiſe 


© the ſum demanded fog. my father's liberty, 1 


* muſt ſell all my effects; and leave myſelf with- 
out the means of a ſubſiſtence, except what 
my labour can procure me. But my own 
* diſtreſs is not what concerns me. moſt ; the 
* fear of poverty cannot fright me from my 
duty; I only grieve for the fate of my poor 
* wife, whom the ruin of my fortune Will ex- 

« pole to indigence and ſhame. It is fof her 

© ſake that I have ſent for you; and I conjure 


* you, by all. our friendſhip, by the prophet. 
and the God whom we adore, not to refuſe. 
me the firſt favour 1 have aſked.* When he 


had ſaid this, ond NI the door of "er 
vol. 1 1. e ; 
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but ſome of their znps are frequently diſco-\. 
« yered, and by their motions the ſkilful in this 
_ © traffick ſteer their courſe and ee their 
« ventures.” 5 
While he was ſaying this to me, there came BO 
up to us an ill-looked fellow, and aſked if we 
had any focł to ſell. 2 
My friend whiſpered me in the ear, that his 
was an imp: I ſtarted ;. called on Mahomet to 


2 
— 


the alley. 


— 


From Lond. 


room, where I fn a Nawe nl woman in 5 
Turkiſh habit; who, with a modeſty peculiar... 
to our eaſtern ladies, endeavoured to co 
herſelf from my regards. Come hither, Zeliss  - 
faid my friend, * and ſee the man whom L haye 
« choſen to protect you: ſee him who mult ' 
* ſhortly be your huſband, in the room of the 

© unfortunate Abdallah.” Then, turning to 
me, and weeping bitterly—* This, cried he, 
© © Selim! is the grace for which I am a ſup- 
pliant: permit me to give her to a man vg̃o 1! 
© know will uſe her well; I am refolved to di- 
vorce her this very inſtant, according to | p 


© power allowed me by our law, if you wil TTY 


© conſent to take her for your wife; nor could 
the ſophi himſelf make you a preſent of greater 
value. If the charms of her perſon are not 

« ſufficient to recommend her to you, know 

© that her mind is ſtill fairer and more accom=.. 
< pliſhed. en her with me into England 2 + 
© three years in all which time ſhe hass | 
hardly ſtirred out of my houſe, nor-defired  .- "Ml 
© any, company but mine. It is impoſſible to — "nl 
© be happier with a wife than T have been with 7 
her; nothing ſhould ever have prevailed on 
me to part with her, but the deſire to ſeparate | 
© her from my misfortunes, and to procure her 


a maintenance agreeable to her birth and me- | 0 
er which I am no rams. pongjtes En for ws. 4 


= 


c her myſelf.?. e 1 

He had ſcarce and} when the lady, tears“? 

„ a0 beating the whiteſt all 
„„ 


46 


4 2 country. 
thought of the preſent ſtate of it. Two prin- 


* 


A 


gd ] 
ſaw, implored him not to think of a 8 
more painful to her than any miſery that . 


ty could reduce her to. 


After many paſſionate expreſſions of * 1 


ſhe declared that ſhe would accompany him to 


Malta, and beg her bread with him afterwards 
if it was neceſſary, rather than ſtay behind in 
the moſt affluent condition. But he poſitively 


refuſed to let her go, and inſiſted upon giving 


hey to me, as the only expedient to make him 
eaſy. To carry her with me,” faid he, would 
© be expoſing her to ſuch dangers and wants, 
© as I cannot endure even to think of: but leſs 


can I bear the thought of leaving her here, in 


© a nation of infidels, among women Hawe gi- 
6 wen up modeſly, and men who profeſs to make 
© war 
© houſe is the only alylum to which her virtue 
© can ſafely retire. As your wife, ſhe will be 


protected from any inſult, even in lit land 


« of licentiouſneſs.” To theſe words of Abdal- 
lah, Zelis replied with many arguments, but 
with more tears. I continued ſome time a 


ſient witneſs of this. e 380K _— but 
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it wherever it is to be found. Vour 
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at laſt; ſeeing him detyrniined. to divorce her, 1 
told him, I would accept her as a treaſure com- 


| mitted to my hands, not for my own uſe, but 
that ſhe ſhould re. 


to ſecure it for my friend: 
main with me under the character of my wife, 
but I would always be a ftranger to her bed; 


and if at his return he found bimſelf in A”: 


ftances ſufficient to maintain her, I would ref. 


tare her back again to him untouched ;- or, in 
caſe they ſhould mutually deſire it, carry her 


with me to my ſeraglio in the eaſt. They were 
both much comforted with this affurance ; and ; 


Zelis conſented to ſtay with me, ſince Abdallah 
commanded it. The poor man embarked for 
Malta the following week, with his whole for- 
tune on board for his father's ranſom, and left 


me ſo touched at his filial piety, that I made an 


offer to pay part of it myſelf ; but he told me 
had done enough for him in taking care of what 


was deareſt to him upon earth, and refuſed any 


further ſuccour from me. 


* 


N. B. This lo is | reſumed in Lither 
LXXVI. 


PET TER XLIII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT iran ab | 


who has well examined the conſtitution of 
I begged him to tell me what he 


c cipal evils, anſwered he, are making way 
© for arbitrary power, if the court ſhould ever 


Lately fell into diſcourſe with an Engliſhman, 


\ ap To From Lend. 


c molt for their honour and intereſt, But the 
© thing called Eloquence here is of another 
© kind ; it is leſs the talent of enforcing truth, 


90 than of impoſing falſehood; it does not de- 


be inclined to take advantage of them, viz. 
- © the abuſe of our wealth and the abuſe of our 
_ © eloquence : the laſt is, if poſſible, more miſ- 
- © chievous than the firſt ; for it ſeduces thoſe 


hom money could not corrupt: it is the 


© moſt pernicious of all our refinements, and 


the moſt to be dreaded in a free country. To 


c ſpeak truth is the privilege of a freeman; to 
+ do it roundly and plainly, is his glory; thus 
© it was that the ancient Romans debated every 
thing that concerned the common- wealth, at 


© rick, As nothing was propounded to them 
TN, wick Gps they 22 7 88 W was e ee do not m——_— OE | 


pend on a true knowledge of the matter in de- 
© bate; for generally it aims at nothing 'more 

© than a ſpecious appearance: nor is wiſdom a 
© neceſſary quality in the compoſition of an ora- 
© tor; he can do without it very well, provided 
© he has the happy facility of diſcourſing 
, ſmoothly, and aſſerting boldly.” I own to 


thee, Mirza, this accoufit ſurprized me; we 
have no knowledge in the eaſt of ſuch an elo- 
_ quence as this man deſcribed, it is our cuſtom 
to ſpeck naturally and pertinently, without 
ever imagining that there was an art in it, 


or that it was poſſible to talk finely nee 5 


a time when they beſt knew how to govern, ject which we do not underſtand. 
© before Greece had infected them with rheto- 


Pray, Sir,* ſaid I, when theſe orators- 


you tell ine of have been caught two or, three 


r 
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© utmoſt contempt ?---Quite the contrary,” an- 


ſwered he; the whole merit and pride of their 
« profeſſion is to deceive : they are to lay falfe 
« colours upon every thing; and the greater the 


impoſition is, the greater their reputation. 


The orator who can only perſuade us to act 


0 againſt ſome of our lefler intereſts, is but à ge- 


« mus of the ſecond rate ; but he who can com- 
« pel us by his ens to violate the moſt eſ= 


« ſential, is au able man indeed, and will cer- 


© tainly riſe very high. I ſuppoſe it may be 
your cuſtom in Perſia to beſtow employments 
on ſuch perſons as have particularly qualified 
© themſelves for them : you put the care of the 


army and the marine into the hands of ſoldiers - 


and ſeamen; you make one man ſecretary of 


« ſtate, e he has been bred in foreign 


© courts, and underſtands the intereſts of your 


neighbouring princes z to another you truſt 
the revenue, becauſe he is ſkilful in ceconomy, 


and has proved himſelf above the temptation 


« of embezzling what paſſes through his hands. 
and common-ſenſe ; by the tomb of our holy 


© om. Yes,” repliedT, this is ſurely the right 
method; and I conclude it muſt be yours,” 5 


-N No, ſaid he; we are above thoſe vulgar 


© prejudices z ; ſuch qualifications are not requi- 
to be fit for any or all of theſe 
* poſts, one muſt be a good ſpeaker in parli- 
F ament.” 
5 a fine harangye upon a treaty of peace, am I 


"LETTER 1 


SBLIM, TO MIRZA AT IS AHAVA. 


* 


HE next day I a my friend again, 
and he reſumed the ſubje& of eloquence, 
+ You cannot imagine,” faid he to me, of 
* what fatal conſequence this art of haranguing 
has been to all free ſtates ; good laws have 
© been eſtabliſhed by wiſe men, who were far 
F from being eloquent; and eloquent men, who 
© were far from bling wiſe, have every where 


FE. deſtroyed or corrupted them, Look into hiſ- 
* tory, you will find, that the ſame period 


$ which carried eloquence to its perfection „ Was 


almoſt always mortal to liberty. 'Therepnb- 
_ # licks-of Greece, and that of Rome, did not 


* fre their moſt celebrated orators till the verv 


moment that their conititutions were ove. - | 


turned. And how indeed ſli ud it be other- 


wiſe? When # over it e A e to ad- 7 


- How ZI ſaid I; * becauſe I make 
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« therefore fit to ſuperintend an army? We 


© think ſo, anſwered he: And if I can plau- 


© ſibly defend a miniſter of ſtate from a rea- 
* ſonable charge brought againſt him, haye I 
© thereby a title to be taken into the adminiſ- 
tration? - Beyond diſpute, in this country,? 


Es he. Why then, by Mahomet |» 
ſaid I * 


« your government may well be ſick 


what a diſtempered body muſt that be whoſe. 


« 

© members are ſo monſtrouſly out of joint, that 
© there is no one part in its proper place ! If 
* my tongue ſhould undertake to do the office 
of my head and arms, the abſurdity and the 
impotency would be juſt-the ſame.” 


enough I muſt confeſs ; but ſtill ning 


© our own wile policy, and __— at ous reſt 
«© of the world.” 


© You may laugh,” rentiad I, as you think . 


fit: but if the ſultan my. maſter had among 
© his counſcllors ſuch an orator as you deſcribe, 


Vet thus, ſaid he, w 0 on; lamely 


* a fellow that would prate away truth, equity, 


« prophet l he aki. make a mute of him, and 


ſet him to watch over the Rui inſtead of 


the fate. | 
At theſe words I was obliged to take my 


leave, and our diſcourſe was broke off till ano 2 


ther meFUng, 


e * 


From London. 


8 vance men to dignity and power, not for the 
Mn good counſel that they give, but for an 


c able manper of recommending bad ones, it is 
impoſſible that a government ſo adminiſterẽd 


© longer able to reaſon at all, 


c delight of all the hearers.” 


ko, 04 wats ow Frcs 88108 pleaſure | 5 


can long ſubſiſt. Is any thing complained of 
as amiſs? Inſtead of redreſs, they give you 
an oration; Have you propoſed a good and 
needful law? In exchange for that you receive 
'*, an oration. Has your natural reaſon deter 
« mined you upon any point? Up gets an or 
© tor, and fo confounds you, that you are no 

Is any right. 

« meaſure to be obſtructed, or wrong, one to be 

« adyanced? There” is an oratar always ready : 
and it is moſt charmingly performed. to the Ip! 


— 
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© you may find. in being deedivd; but T dare 

© ſay, ſhould theſe gentlemen vhdertake to in- 
e ftru& a merdhant in his buſineſs, or a farmer 
in his work, without underſtanding either 
trade or huſbandr Ys they would only be laugh- 
ed at for their pains ; and yet. when they at- 
tempt to perſuade a nation to commit a thou- 
ſand ſenſeleſs faults, they are liſtened to with 
great attention, and come off with abund- 


for daring to play with ſuch ſacred things as 


N * ; 
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and diſſolute a manner.“ 


© M6ſt certainly, anſwered he, they 1 0 


very dangerous to all ſociety ; for what is it 
« they profeſs ? Do not they make it their boaſt 
© that they have the power to ſoothe or enflame ; 
< that is, in proper terms, to make us partial 
or to make us mad? Are either of theſe tem- 
* 


judge, or of a counſellor of ſtate? I maintain, 
© that it would be juſt as proper for us to decide 
of queſtion of right.or wrong after a debauch 
of wine or a doſe of opium, as after being 
© heated or cooled, to the degree we often 


laſt letter, was heard by a gentleman that 


tereſted in the defence of it. Accordingly, he 
"attacked my friend, and told him, he was afraid 


- collected that Demoſthenes and Cicero, the two 
greateſt orators that ever were, employed their 
rhetorick in the ſervice of their country. I 
© might, perhaps, anſwered he, make ſome 

_ * objetions to the integrity of both ; but, al- 
© lowing what you ſay, it amounts to no more 
: than this, that eloquence may be of ſervice 


q men; and ſo may arbitrary power, of the 
0 that it is wiſer not to truſt to it; becauſe, as 


« it is generally managed, it becomes a moſt 
: ge e And, I am ſure, I can 


ance of applauſe. But, for my part, I think 
they deſerve nothing but hatred and contempt, 


truth, juſtice, and Axon 1 9922 in ſo wanton 


pers of the mind agreeable to the duty of a 


HE conver lation 1 repeated to thee in my 


F ſat near us, who, I haye been told, has found 
| hz account ſo much in eloquence, as to be in- 


he v ad forgot his hiſtory, or he would have re- 


« to mankind in the poſſeſfion of very good 


greateſt ſervice: but yet we ſay in England, 
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Ld 


© are, by this addreſs of one of theſe il 


© ſpeakers. 
«* Wiſely was it done by the Venetians, to 
baniſh a member of their ſenate, (as I have 
read they did) only becauſe they thought he 
had too much eloquence, and gained too great 


ing talent, Without ſuch a caution there is 
no ſafety ; for we are led, when we fancy that 
we act moſt freely; and the man who can 
© maſter our affections will have but little trou- 


0 
6 
- 
© an aſcendant in their councils by that bewich- 
- 
e 
£ 


ble with our reaſon, But to ſhew you the 


* 
power of oratory in its ſtrongeſt light, let us 
ſee what it does with religion; in itſelf it is 
« ſimple and beneficent, full of charity and hu- 
c 


mility, and yet, let an eloquent Jefuit get 


up into a pulpit, what mbnſtrous ſyſtems will 
© he draw out of it! What pride, what tyran- 
© ny, will he make it authorize! How much 
© rancour and malignity will he graft upon it! 
© Tf then the.laws of God may be thus corrupt- 
© ed by the taint of eloquence, do we wonder 
« that the laws of men cannot eſcape ?*---* No. 
ſaid I ; no miſchiefs are to be wondered at, 
c where the reaſon of mankind is fo abuſed,” | 


7 
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From London, 


© ſhew you in hiſtory as many « orators that have 


* abuſed their eloquence, as kings that have 
© abuſed their authority : for, beſides the wick- 


© edneſs common to human nature, the vanity 


of making a bad cauſe appear a good one is 


in itſelf a dangerous temptation. When a 


© nan ſees he is able to impoſe on the judgments 
* of others, he muſt be a ver y honeft and very 
© modeſt one indeed, if he never does it wrong- 
fully. -“ Alas, Sir |! returfied his antago- 


niſt, ? the generality of men are too weak to 


5 bear truth ! They muſt be cheated into hap- 
« pineſs.”---< I am ſure they are often cheated 
6 
f 


out of it, replied my friend: © nor can 1 


whally agree to your propolition i in the ſenſe 


* 


the government of mankind, not to tell them 
the whole truth ; ſomething may be proper to 
be hid behind the veil of policy ; ; but it is ſe: 
= ape to tell them 25 8 


— 
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you underſtand it. It may be neceſſary for 


c Theſe Pious frauds are , the i inventions of ve- 


o& aA a 


ſerving their private vices. - Let us confider 
© how mankind was governed ih thoſe ages and 


< ſtates where they are known to have been the 


happieſt. How was it in Athens, while the 
laws of Solon preferved their force ? Was it 


| © then thought neceeſſary to he for the good of 


the commonwealth? No; the people were 
« truly informed of every thing that concerned 


them; and as they judged by their natu- 


© ral underſtanding, their determinations were 
« right, and their actions glorious: but when 
the orators had got the dominion over them, 


Ig 


© and they were decerved upon the principle you 


* 


eſtabliſn, what was the conſequence? Their 
© leaders became factious and corrupt, their 
government venal, their publick councils un- 
certain and fluctuating, either too weakly 
« fearful, or too raſhly bold; till at laſt, from 


« generous, high-ſpirited 8 they ſunk 
« into prating, contemptible ſlaves. In Rome, 


LETTERͤ R 
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1 Was the other day i in company with 4 eur 
gyman, who has the education of ſeveral 


young noblemen committed to his care. A 


truſt of this importance made me regard him as 
one of the moſt confiderable men in England. 
This ſage,” ſaid I to myſelf, has much to 


© anſwer for: the virtue and happineſs of the 
next age will in a great meafure depend on his 
capacity.“ I was very gefirous to enter into 
diſcourſe with him, that I might know if* he 
was equal to his office, arid tried all the common 


topicks of converſation”; ; but on none of theſe 


was I able to dw a word from him. At laſt, 
upon ſome point being ſtarted, which gave him 


occaſion to quote x Latin poet, he opened all at 


once, and poured forth fuch a deluge of hard 
words, compoſed out of all the learned lan- 


| guages,. that though I underſtood but little of 
his meaning, I could not N admiring his elo- 


C ution . 


As his ſchokirs'" were 5 of chem born to an 
N _y in 825 3 e J concluded 


ry impious men; they are the tricks of thoſe 
who make the publick good a pretence for 


A Aa 


© of their genius curbed and thwarted ; the 
whole purpoſe of (Hei education is to avi 


% 
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5 the caſe was much the ſame; as long as they 
© were a great and free people, they underſtood 
© not theſe politicaLrefinements. - All govern- © 


ments in their firſt inſtitution were founded in 


. 
© truth and juſtice, and the firſt rulers of them 


were generally honeſt men; but, by the length 
of time, corruption is introduced, and men 
© come to look upon thoſe frauds as neceſſary to 
government, which their forefathers abhorred ' 
© as deſtructive to it. It does not,“ ſaid I, 
© belong to me to decide in this diſpute : but 
it ſeems to be highly important, that tis 
« power of deceiving for the publick good ſhould | 
* be lodged in fafe hands. And I ſuppoſe that 
* ſuch among you as are truſted wich it are very 
* conflant and wniform in their principles. 
* Though the colours may vary, the ground of 


© their conduct is ſtill the ſame. What with 
them is the eſſential and fundamental intereſt 


of the nation ow, will certainly be ſo next 
© year: diſgrace or fayour can make no differ- 


4 ence. 


q 


! 
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he muſt be thoroughly acquainted with the 


Engliſh conſtitution, and able to inſtru them 
in the knowledge of it: but, upon aſking him | 


ſome queſtions on that ſubject, I found, to my 


very great ſurprize, that he was more a ſtranger 


to it than myſelf, and had no notions of go- 
vernment, but what he drew from the imaginai 
"IT? of a Greek philoſopher. | Well, ſaid 
I, © you at leaſt inſtruct your ſcholars i in Grecian 


and Roman virtue; you light up in them A 5 


« ſpirit of liberty; you exereiſe them in juſtice 
and magnanimity; you form them to a retem+ 
* blance of the great cllaracters they meet with 

tin ancient authors. Far from it,” ſaid a 
gen in company; . they are accuſtomed 


to tremble at a rod, to tell her in excuſe ot 
« trifling fault*, to betray ther companions, tg 
© be ſpies and cowards: the natural vigour wr 
« their ſpirits i is broke, the natural ingenuity of 


© their tempers var nithed over, the natural veg 


1 


F ; 


dun 
© ment and deſpair. - 


| PERSIAN 
« ſome Greek and Latin words ; by this only 
c they ure allowed to try their parts; it they 


Lare backward in this, they are pronounced 
s, and often made ſo from 3 


ould think, ' faid 1, * if cord nl are 


6 228 has el ſo great a ſway. 
| 5 is never thought of, anſwered 


ht me by the m and converſation 


c my educption, I fell in love with.” 


| 10 ROM 9 the education of Eng- 


in Perſia, 
1 alk my avife, 


18 Pp his own affairs. . I ſhopld think, ſaid . 


Ree” Sing elſe 


ment. 


% a 6a M a oa «x 


liſh gentlemen, we turned our diſcourſe to 
that of Eng ladies. I aſked a married man 
that was in company, to inftru& me a little in 


the courſe of it, being particularly curious to 


know the methods which could render a woman 
in this country ſo different a creature from one 
© Indeed, Sir, faid he, you muſt 
not me, that queſtion ; theſe 
© are myſteries Iam not allowed to pry into; 
to give my advice about it, 
| education of a lady is above 
the capacity off a man, let him be eyer ſo wiſe 


ut to teach them to pleaſe men, 
2 nan ſhould be a better judge of fiat than 
any woman oy world. But pray, Sir, 


, © that as TIED womens breeding is 


what in general have you obſeryed of this 
myſterious inflitution ? I do not enquire into 
the ſecrets behind the altar, but only the out- 
ward forms of Aiſcipline which are expoſed to 
the eye of all the world. Why, Sir,“ re- 


pulied he, © the firſt great point which every mo- 
ther aims at, is to make her eine goddeſs if 


c ſhe can.? 


© A goddeſs l' cried in great aftoniſh- 


tame myſelf from the college a perfect 
f one or two dead mee but > 


about the court, whom, luckily for 


6 _ heard, ſaid I, that it is uſual for 
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young gentlemen to finiſh their fludies in other 


countries; and indeed it ſeems neceſlary 


enough by the account you have given me of 
them here : 
eſt part of thoſe whom J have ſeen at their re- 


turn, the foreign maſters are no better than 


C 

* 

* 

c 

* Engliſh, and the foreign miſtreſes not ſo good, 
Were 1 to go back to Perſia with an Engliſh 
coat, an Engliſh footman, and an Engliſh 
© cough, it would amount to juſt the improve- 
© ment made in France by one half of the youth 
© who travel thither.*---* Add to theſe, a taſte 
for muſick, replied the gentleman, * with 
© twoor three terms of building and of paint- 
ing, and you would want but one taffe more 
6 
« 


to be as accompliſhed as ſome of the fineſt gen. 


tlemen that Italy ſends us back.? 


A 


\ | = 
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Ves,“ ſaid he; © you 15 none of them in 
« the eaſt; but here we have fiye or ſix in every 
© ſtreet : thins never were more divinties in 
© Egypt than there are at this time in the town 
© of London. In order therefore to fit them 
© for that character, they are made to throw 
© of human nature as much as poſſible in their 


e looks, geſtures, words, actions, dreſs, &c.*, 
[4 But is it not apt to return again?* ſaid I. 


Ves, replied he; © it returns indeed again, but 
* ſtrangely diſtorted and deformed. The ſame 


© thing happens to their zzizds as to their ſhapes ; 
ed by a violent confinement, 


© both are cr 
«© which makes them ſwell out iy the qurong 
plate. You cannot conceive the wild tricks 


that women play from this habitual perverſion - 
of their faculties ; there is not a ſingle quality 


belonging to them which they do not apply ta 
© other purpoſes than Prov.dence deſigned it 
for; hence it is that they are vain of being 


* cowards, and aſhamed of being mode: hence 
they ſmile on the man whom they diſlike, and 
6 bok cold on him they 10; hence they Kill 


every ſentiment of their own, and not only 
© af awith the faſhion, but really think with it, 


© All this is taught them carefully from their 5 
"a childhood, or elſe it would be impoſſible ſo ts ; 
= + gende their natural i ys 


but if I may judge by the great.. 


From London. TY 
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7% I do not know, laid I, * what the uſe is 
« of theſe inſtructions; ; but it ſeems to me, 
__ © that in a country where the women are admit - 
885 ted to a familiar and conſtant ſhare in every 
| ne of life, particular care ſhould be 


taken in\their education, to cultivate their 


4 

6 

© reaſon, an ra their hearts, that they may be 
© equal to the part they have to act. 

great temptations muſt occur, great virtues 
< are required; and the giddy ſituations in which 
* 


they are placed, or love to place themſelves, 


© | 
Fg : . 


I Was this morning with ſome gentlemen of 
my acquaintance, who were talking of the 


Where 
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| attempt that had been made not long ago of ſet · 


ting up a preſs at Conſtantinople, and the op- 


poſition it had met with from the Mufti. They 
applied to me to know what I thought of it, 
and whether in Perſia alſo it was our religion 
that deprived us of ſo uſeful an art. | 
I told them, that policy had more part than 
religion in that affair ; that the preſs was a very 


dangerous engine, and the abuſes of it made us 


juſtly apprehend ill conſequences from it. 
+ © You are in the right, ſaid one of the com- 


1 


panys « for this ſingular reaſon, becauſe your 


« government 1s a deſpotick one. But ina free 


© country the preſs may be very uſeful, as long 
for it is 
* of great conſequence that the people ſhould be 


6 as it is under no particular reſtraint 


informed of every thing that concerns them; 
and, without printing, ſuch knowledge conkd 


c 
0 
not circulate either ſo eaſily or ſo faſt, And 
« 
c 


to argue againſt any branch of liberty from 


the ill uſe that may be made of it, is to argue 


© againſt liberty itſelf, ſince all is capable of 
being abuſed. Nor can any part of freedom 
© be more important, or better worth contend- 


* ing for, than that by which the ſpirit of it is 


hc preſerved, ſupported, and diffuſed. By this 


« appeal to the judgment of the people, we lay 


© ſome reſtraint upon thoſe miniſters who may 


© have found means to ſecure themſelves from 
© any other leſs incorruptible tribunal; and fore 
' © thay have no Wer to r if the na 


f 
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* 


good ſenſe is ſo very neceſſary, that it is the 
buſineſs of a lady to improve and adorn her 
underſtanding with as much application as 


a M a «a « 


methods much the FO 
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out avowing that their conduct will mp 
enquiry. For though the beſt adminiſtration 


believe it would be hurt by it, becauſe I have 
known a great deal of it employed to very lit- 
tle purpoſe againſt gentlemen ! in oppoſition to 


the force of truth. I do not mean by this to 


raters either of magittrates of private men, 
or any libel properly ſo called. Againſt ſuch 


remedy ; ; and let the laws take their courſe; 


ſo, as well as for the ſecurity and honour of 


juſtify, no precedent warrant, no | gr 
excuſe. 

The gentleman who ſpoke thus was contra- 
dited by another of the company, who, with 


great warmth, and many arguments, main · Ton 
tained, that the licentiouſneſs of the preſs was 


grown of late to ſuch a dangerous height, as to 
require extraordinary remedies z and that, if it 
were put under the inſpection of ſome diſcreet. 


and judicious perſon, it would be far more be- 5-8 


neficial to the publick. Fa 1 


1 = to it, anſwered be, upon one con- | 


\ 


| 

SE Bk 

US.” 
c Se a more than ardinary firength of 
* brain. In Perſia a woman has no occaſion 
for any thing but beauty, becauſe of the con- 7 
© finement which ſhe lives under, and therefore 
© that only is attended to: but here, methinks, | 


the other ſex, and,. generally "OR * 


exerciſes a right which cannde be deniad vith= 


may be attacked by .calumny, I can hardly | 


miniſters who had nothing to defend them but 


juſtify any ſcurrilities upon the perſonal cha. 


abuſes of the preſs the laws have provided a 
it is for the intereſt of liberty they ſhould do 


government: but let them not be ſtrained, 3 8 
into oppreſſion by forced conftrudions, or r- 
traordinary acts of power, alike repugnant to 
natural juſtice, and to the ſpirit of a free ſtate. 
Such arbitrary practices no provocation aan 


* 
— . — —— So _ 


3 


& 


6 dition, Viz. 
© inſpefor for THE PEOPLE, as well as one for 
« the court ; but if nothing is to be licenſed on 
one or, ind every thing on the other, it would 
. 1 


Fg 


% 


HE ſame gentleman, who, as I told thee 
in my laſt, argued ſo ſtrongly for the li- 


| aberty of the preſs, went on with 92 Atgurſe in 


the following manner. 

If we have ſo much reaſon to * ms, 
8 that what we print ſhould be under the inſpec- 
© tion of the court, how much more may we 


complain of a new power aſſumed within theſe 


© laſt fifty years by all the courts in Europe, of 


_ 6. inſpeFing private letters, and invading the 
« liberty of the preſs ? The ſecrecy and ſafety of 

_ © eorreſpondence is a point of ſuch conſequence 
4 to mankind, that the leaſt interruption of it 


© would be criminal, without an evident zeceſ/i- 
© ty ; but that of courſe, from one year to ano- 


| © ther, there ſhould be a conſtant breach of it 


© publickly avowed, is ſuch a violation of the 
6 rights of an bd as one cannot but wonder at 
C even in this age. 

© You may well wonder,” 


c ſuch a thing ; the like of which was never 


E praiſed among us, whom you Engliſh re- 
.__ - © proach with being flaves. 


© inform me what it was that could induce a 


© free people to give up all the ſecrets of their 


But I beg you to 


*% 
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by their own authority, under pretence of 


faid 1 to him, 
« when I myſelf am quite amazed to hear of 


That thee may be likewiſe an be vaſtly better for us to 8 the eaſtern po- 
© licy, and allow no printing here at all, than 


to leave it under ſuch a partial direction. 
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c olity and diſcretion of a midiker, or his infe- 


© r1or tools in office? 


© They never-gave them up, anſwered ne; 


© but thoſe gentlemen have exerciſed this power 


'« diſcovering plots againſt the ftate.*---* No 
doubt, ſaid ohe of the company, it is a 
great advantage and eaſe to the government, 
© to be acquainted at all times with the ſenti- 
© ments of conſiderable perſons, becauſe it is 

poſſible they may have ſome ill intent. It 
© is very true, replied the other ; © and it might 
© be ſtill a greater eaſe and advantage to the 


government to have a licenſed ſpyinevery houſe, 


© who ſhould. report the moſt private converſa- 
tions, and let the miniſter thoroughly into the 
« ſecrets of every family in the kingdom. This 


6 Wet, effectually detect and prevent conſpira- 
0 but would any "_ come into it on ae 
c . 


nec ? 
But ſuch in general is the We turn of 
modern policy; the moſt ſacred ties of ſociety 


greatly we may want thoſe uſeful barriers we 


© bufineſs, and private thoughts, to the curi- have fo "ny broken down, 


LETTER ON 
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1 Had lately the pleaſure of a a bent 
which filled my mind beyond all the magni- 
ficence that our eaſtern monarchs can ſhew; I 
ſaw a Britiſh Feet under full fail. Nothing can 


| From London 


The whale ſpeRtacle gave me the higheſt ideas of 


be imagined more pompous, or more auguſt! 


The vaſt ſize of the ſhips, and the Kill of the 
ſailors, exceed any others now in the univerſe ; 


nor are they, leſs renowned for their intrepidity. 


— 


the ſtrength of this nation; a ſtrength not con- 


fined to their own coaſts, but equally fofmida- 


ble to the moſt diſtant parts of the globe. 
Were 1 a king of England, I would never 

receive an ambaſſador with any ſolemnity but 

in the cabin of a firſt-rate man of war. There 


is the true ſeat of his empire; and from thai 


„ 6 L.A»q\. 


„e 10 


are often infringed to promote ſome preſent 
intereſt, without conſidering how fatal it may 
prove in its remote conſequences, and how 
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throne he might awe the whole world, if he un- 
derſtood how to exert his maritime power in its 
full ſtrength, and 'was wiſe enough to aim at 
uo other. But, by an unaccountable._ miſtake in 
their policy, many kings of England have ſeem- 
ed to forget that their dominions had the advan- 
tage of being an and: they have been as 
deeply engaged in the affairs of the continent as 
the moſt expoſed of the ſtates there; and neglect- 
ed the ſea, to give all their attention to expen- 
ſive and ruinous wars undertaken at land. Nay, 
what is ſtranger ſtill, they have been fond of 
acquiſitions made upon the continent; not con- 
ſidering that all ſuch acquiſitions, inſtead of en- 
creafbg their real ſtrength, are only ſo many 
abeał and vulnerable parts, in which they are 
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poſſibly hurt them in their natural ſtate, as the 
ſovereigns of a powerful iſland. Their caſe is 
the reverſe of that expreſſed by the poets of 
Greece in the fable of Antæus. He was (fay 


thoſe poets) the ſor of the earth; and as long 
as he fought upon her* ſurface, even Hercules, 


the ſtrongeſt of heroes, could not overcome 
him ; but being drawn from thence, he was ea- 


- 


fily vanquiſhed s. the Engliſh (in the fame po- | 


etical ſtyle) are the ſons of the ſea, and while 


they adhere to their mother, they are invincible; 
but if they can once be drawn out of that fitu- 


ation, their ſtrength forſakes them, and they 


are not only in danger of being cruſted by their 
enemes, but 1 may be hugged to death even 5 5 


their W 


liable to be hurt by thoſe enemies who could not 
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Y Am returned to bag. from which I have 
made a long excurſion, and am going to 
give thee an account how I have paſſed my time: 
A friend of mine, who lives in a part of Eng- 
land diſtant from the capital, invited me to 
{pend the ſummer at his houſe : my curioſity to 
ſee ſomething new, and a natural love to fields 


and groves at this ſeaſon of the year, made me 


glad to accept of his propoſal. 
The firſt thing that ſtruck me in leaving 
London, was to find all the country cultivated 
like one great garden. This is the genuine ef- 
fest of that happy liberty which the Engliſh 
enjoy: where property is ſecure, induſtry will 
exert itſelf ; and ſuch is the force of induſtry, 
that, without any particular advantages of ſoil 
or climate, the lands about this city are of a 
hundred times greater profit to their owners, 
than the beſt-tempered and moſt fertile ſpots of 
Aſia to the ſubjects of tlie Sophi or the Turk. 
Another circumſtance, which engaged my 
attention throughout all iny journey, was the 
vaſt number of fine ſeats that agorned the way 


as I travelled along, .and ſeemed to expreſs a 


certain rural greatneſs extremely becoming a 
free people. It looked to me as if men who 
were poſſeſſed of ſuch magnificent retreats were 
| Vex. I. 


From Lond. 
above 3 on a court, and had wiſely. 


fixed the ſcene of their pride and pleaſure in the 
centre of their own eſtates, where they could 


really make themſelves moſt conſiderable; And, 
indeed, this notion is true in fact; for it has 
always been the policy of princes that wanted. 
to be abſolute, to draw. gentlemen away from 
their country-ſeats, and place them about a 


court, as well to deprive them of the popularity 


which hoſpitality might acquire, as to render 
them cold to the intereſt of the country, and 
wholly devoted to themſelves, Thus we have 
often been told by our friend Uſbec, that the 
court and capital of France is crowded with 
nobility, while in the provinces there is ſcarce a 
manſion-houſe that is not falling to ruin; an 
infallible ſign of the decay and downfall of the 
nobility itſelf ! Thoſe who remember what 
England was forty years ago, ſpeak with much 


uneaſineſs of the change they obſerve in this 
particular; ; and complain, that their country- 
men are making haſte to copy the French, by © 
- abandoning their family ſeats, and living too 


conſtantly i in town : but this is not yet ſenſible | 
to a foreigner. _ 


Thou mayeſt expect che 18 f my . 


in other letters. | 
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4 T 3 when I ſet out fra "uk WY | 


that the parliament, which had ſat ſeven 


years, was juſt diſſolved, and elections for a 


new one were carrying on all over England. 
My firſt day's ſtage had nothing in it remark- 
able, more than what I obſerved to thee in my 
laſt. But when I came to the town where I 
was to lodge, I found the ſtreets all crowded 
with men and women, who gave me a lively 
idea of what I have read of the ancient Bac- 
chanals. Inſtead of ivy, they carried oaken 
boughs, were exceeding drunk and mutinous, 
but at the ſame time mighty zealous for reli- 


gion. My Perſian habit drew them all about 


me, and I found they. were much puzzled what 
to make of me. Some faid-IT was a German 
miniſter, ſent by the court to corrupt the elec- 
tors; upon which ſuggeſtion, IJ had like to have 


been torn to pieces: others fancied me a Jeſuit ; 
but at laſt they agreed I was a mountebank, and, 


as ſuch, conducted me to my inn with great 
reſpect. When I was ſafely delivered from this 
danger, I took a reſolution to lay aſide my fo- 
reign dreſs, that I might travel with leſs diſ- 


turbance; and fell into diſcourſe upon what 


Bad paſſed with a gentleman that accompanied _ © niſter ſhall be the purchaſer.” 
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me in my 3 It ſeemed to me very ſtrange, 
that in any affair of ſo great importance as the 
choice of a guardian for their liberties, men 
ſhould drink themſelves out of their reaſon. I 
aſked, whether riots of this kind were common 
at theſe times. He anſwered, that the whole 
buſineſs of the candidates was to pervert and 
confound the underſtandings of thoſe that chuſe 
them, by all imaginable ways : that from the 
day they began to make their intereſt,” there 
was nothing but idleneſs and debauchery among 
the common people: the care of their families 
is neglected; trades and manafaQures are at a 
ftand ; and ſuch a habit of diſorder is brought 
upon them, that it requires the beſt part of 


ſeven years to ſettle them again. And yet,” 


continued he, this evil, great as it is, may 


abe reckoned one of the leaf? attending theſe 


affairs. Could we bring our electors to con- 
© tent themſelves with being made drunk for a 
: year together, we might hope to preſerve 
our conſtitution; but it is the ſober, conſideraie 
© corruption, the ca bargaining for a ſale of 
© their liberties, that will be the certain undo- 
ing of this nation, -whenever a wicked mi- 
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HE next day brought us into a county 
town, where the election for the city and 


| the ſhire were carrying on together. It was 


with ſome difficulty that we made our way 


through two or three mobs of different parties, 
that obliged us by turns to declare ourſelves for 
their reſpectiye factions. Some of them wore 


in their hats tobacco leaves, and ſeemed princi- 
pally concerned for the honour of that noble 
plant, which they ſaid had been attacked. by the 
miniſtry; and in this I heartily joined with 
them, "being myſelf a great admirer. of -its vir- 
tues, like moſt of my countrymen. When we 
came to our inn, I rained myſelf with aſk- 
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ing my fellow- traveller queſtions about electi- 
ons. The thing was ſo new to me, that in 
many points I could not believe him. As for 
inſtance, it ſeems very odd, that a corporation 
ſhould take ſuch a ſudden liking to a man's face, 
whom they never ſaw before, or to prefer him 
to a family that had ſerved them time out of 
mind: yet this, Lwas aſſured, very often hap- 
pened; and, what was ſtranger ſtill, on the re- 
commendation of another perſon, who was nc 
better known to them than himſelf. My! in- 


ſtructor added, that there was in England ONE 


MAN ſo extremely popular, though he never af 
fected popularity, that a line from him, 4ocom- 


WL 
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panied with two or taree bits of a particular | © the laws. If the magiſtrates in Perſia were 


ſort of paper, was enough to dire& half the na-, 


tion in the choice of their repreſentatives. 


It would be endleſs to repeat to thee all the 


tricks which he told me other gentlemen were 
forced to uſe, to get themſelves elected. One 
way of being well with a corporation (which a 
Perſian would hardly conceive) i is to , all their 
abe My companion confeſſed to me, that 
he himſelf had formerly been obliged to go 


through this laborious ſolicitation, and had met 
with ſome old women in his way, who made 
him pay dear for their intereſt. © But theſe 


methods, ſaid he, © and other arts of popu- 


clarity, are growing out of faſhion every day. 
We now court our electors, as we do our 
miſtreſſes, by ſending a notary to them with 
a propoſal ; if they like the ſettlement, it is 
no matter how they like the man that makes 
it; but if we diſagree about that, other pre- 
tenſions are of very little uſe; And to make 
the compariſon the juſter, the members thus 
choſen have no more regard to their venal 
conſtituents, than huſbands ſo married to 
their wives.* I aſked, if they had no laws 


againſt corruption. Ves, faid he, * very 
© ſtrong ones; but corruption is ſtronger than 
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N the third day our travels were at an 
end, and I arrived at my friend's houſe 


with all the pleaſure which we receive from re- 


tirement and repoſe, after a life of tumult and 
fatigue. I was as weary of elections as if I 


had been a candidate myſelf, and could not help 


expreſſing my ſurprize that the general diſorder 
on theſe occaſions had not brought ſome fatal 


miſchjef upon the nation. That we are not 


* undone by it, replied my friend, * is entirely 


* an iſland, Were we ſeated on the continent, 
every election of a new parliament would in- 


only from enemies abroad that you are in 
danger, anſwered I; one would think 


itlelf overturn your conſtitution, as it has ſo 


_ © tive body is choſen, not by the whole nation, 2 
c at preſent no other trade- than ſending mem 


© country the only valuable privilege of Engliſh- | 


© they are taught, that the ſuperior advantage =! 
of their form of government conſiſts in the 


owing to the happy circumſtance of our being | 
1 conveniencies of all free governments, as op- 


fallibly draw on an Invaſion, “ It is not 


that the violence of domeſtick feuds mould of a a controul on thoſe that govern, but on each 


6 "ny nay, they are * * 8 18 Io 
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© to ſell wine, it would fignify very little that 
« your law forbids the drinking it. How is it 
« poſſible,” ſaid I, © to bribe a whole nation to 
© the undoing itſelf ?* It is not poſſible, an- 
ſwered he; * but the misfortune of our govern- 

ment is, that the majority of the repreſenta- 


* but by a ſmall and very mean part of it. 
© There are a number of boroughs, which have _ Co 


F bers to. purliament, and whoſe inhabitants 7 I | 
think the right of /elling themſelves and ther 
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© men, Time has produced this evil, which = 
was quite unforeſeen in the original frame of = 
© our conſtitution ; ,and time alone can furniſh - 

< occaſions and means of applying an adequate 

© remedy, Before it can be thoroughly cured, 

© one of two very unlikely things muſt come to 

© paſs: either a court muſt be ſo diſint ed 5 

as to exert all its power for the redreſſing an . 

© evil advantageous to itſelf; or a popular par- E 

© ty, ſo ſtrong as to give laws to the court, 6 
* mult have virtue enough to venture diſguſting 
« the people, as well as offending the crown, for 
the ſake of 'reforming the CONSTITUTION,” 


* 


. * 1 


$ many others : and how you have been able to , 
eſcape ſo long, is the wonder of all who have 
been bred under abſolute monarchies; for 


K * 


« ſtrength of union; and that in other ſtates, 
© where power is more divided, a pernicious 
« confuſion muſt enſue. They argue rightiy 
6 enough, ſaid the gentleman who came along 
with me; © but they carry the argument too 
© far. - No doubt, factions are the natural i in⸗ 


© preſſion is too apt to attend on arbitrary 
c power, But the difference lies here, that in 
© an abſolute: monarchy, a tyrant has nothing 
© to reſtrain him; whereas parties are not only 


#1 


f 


- 


6 themſelves, as the leaders of them dare not 
give a looſe to their own particular paſſions 
and deſigns, for fear of hurting their credit 

with thoſe whom it is their intereſt to'manage 
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but, generally, ſuch a ferment in a nation 


and pleaſe. Befides, that it is eaſier to infect 
a prince with a ſpirit of tyranny, than a na- 
tion with a ſpirit of faction; and where the 
diſcontent is not general, the miſchief will be 
light. Toengage a whole people in a Ps 
the higheſt provocations muſt be given; in 
ſuch a caſe, the diforder is not chargeable on 
thoſe that defend their hberties, but on the 
aggreſſor that invades them. Parties in ſoci- 
ety are like tempeſts in the natural world; 
they cauſe, indeed, a very great diſturbance; 
© and, when violent, tear up every thing that 
oppoſes them ; but then they purge. away 
many noxious qualities, and prevent a ſtag- 
nation which would be fatal. All nations 
* that live in a quiet ſlavery may be properly. 
ſald to ſtagnate z 
them, if they were rouſed and put in motion 
by that ſpirit of faction they dread ſo much; 
for, let the conſequences of reſiſtance be what 
they would, they can produce nothing worſe 
than a confirmed and eſtabliſhed ſervitude : 


and happy would it be for 
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c throws off what is moſt oppreſſive to 72, and 
« ſettles by degrees into a better and more eli- 
© gible ſtate, Of this we have received abun- 
« dant proof ; for there is hardly a privilege 
© belonging to us which has not been gained 
« by popular diſcontent, and preſerved by fre- 
* quent oppoſition, I may add, that we have 
* known many inſtances, where parties, though 
ever ſo enflamed againſteach other, have unit, 
* ed, from a ſenſe of common danger, and join- 
« ed in ſecuring their common happineſs. ' And 
c this i 1s more eaſily done, when the points that 
< were once the great ſubjects of heat and divi- 
a ſion are either worn out by time, or changed 
1 by the clearer and more temperate medium 
C through which they are ſeen : for in that caſe, 
parties, which thought that they ſtood at a 
very great diſtance from one another, may 
« find themſelves brovght very near; and the 


© only ſeparation remaining would be the eſen- 


tial arid everlaſting one, between honeſt men 
and knaves, wiſe men and fools. That this 
© may happen, experience ſhews ; and this, I 
© think, ought to free us from the reproach of 
« ſacrificing our country to our diviſions ; and 


© make thoſe deſpair of ſucceſs, that 81 oy. 


| c dividing ta my. Us. 


5 | LETTER LV. 


on tha To MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


Fe the firſt rh of my king in the 
country, we did nothing from morning 
tell night, but diſpute about the government. 
The natural beauties round about us were lit- 
'tle attended to, ſo much were. we taken up with 
our enquiries into political defects. My two 


- Companions diſagreed in many points; though 


- 


I am perſuaded they both meant the ſame thing, 
and were almoſt equally good ſubjects and good 
Citizens... T ſometimes fancied, that I had 
leaned; A great deal in theſe debates ; but when 
1 came to put my learning together, I found 


myſelf not much wiſer than before. The maſ- - 


ter of the houſe was inclined to the fide of the 
court, not from any intereſted or ambitious 
views, but, as he ſaid, from a principle of 
 auhiggiſm : this word is one of thoſe diſtinctions 


Which, ſor little leis chan a century, have di- 
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vided and pk this nation. The oppolite | 
party are called fories. They have as ſtrong an 
antipathy to each other, as the followers of 
Hali to thoſe of Oſman. . I deſired my friend 
to give me ſome certain mark by which I might 
know one from the other. The avhigs," ſaid 
he, : are they that are mow in place, and the 
© tories are they that are out. — I underſtand 
« you,” returned I; * the difference is only 
« there; ſo that ir th who are now tories, 
< were ' employed, they would inſtantly become 
. avhigs, and if the digt were removed, they 
© would be fories. . Not ſo,! anſwered he 
with ſome warmth ; © there | is a great difference 
in their principles and their conduct. 
Ay, ſaid I, let me hear that, and then 1 
© ſhall be able to chuſe my party. —“ The o- 
6 riess' ſaid he,” c are for afvapcing the pour, ( 


{ 
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of; their ambition. When they were in pow- 

er, they weakened our ancient allies, diſ- 
* graced our arms, hurt our trade, loft our ho- 
nur, and were Mat to the . of 


- France. 


* You ſurprize me !* 1 I; for J have 
© heard all this imputed to ſome, who you aſ- 
* ſure me are good wigs ; nay the very pillars of 
s <higgiſm.” 


I will explain that matter to you immedi- 
* ately,” ſaid the gentleman that came down 
with me. Whiggiſm is an indelible charac- . 


* ter, like epiſcopacy : for as he who has once 
been a biſſop, though he no longer perform 
© any of the offices and duties of his function, 
© is a biſhop neverthelefs ; ſo he who has once 
© been a whig, let him act ever ſo contrary to 
£ his principles, is nevertheleſs a whig ; and as 


all true churchmen are obliged in conſcience 
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* of the crown, and making the clergy the tools © to. PR FO the firſt, fo all true whigs are 5 


< in duty bound to ſupport the laſt.” | 
Very well, ſaid I; but are there none 

© whodiffer from this e belief PI. Ves, 

faid he, © certain ob/linate people; but, like other 


© diſſenters, they are baniſhed for their ſepara- E 


tion, by being excluded from al Places of iraft 


and profit.” 
A heavy 1 indeed! anſwered L, 


© and not more likely to diminiſh the ſe than 


© any other kind of perſecution. But if you 
« will allow a ſtranger to give any advice in 

« your affairs, I think you ſhould pull down at 
once thele exfigns of party, which are, indeed, 


* falſe colours hung out by faction; and ſet up, 


© inſtead of them, one national fandard, which 


© all who leave, by whatever name they may 


© call themſelves, ſhould be conſidered and uled 2 


© as deſerters,” I, 3 


LETTER LVI. 85 


SELIu, TO MIR ZA AT 15 N. | 


— | | | 

Went with my country friend, ſome days 
ago, to make a viſit in a neighbouring 
county, to the prelate of that dioceſe. His 
character is ſo extraordinary, that not to give 
it to thee, would be departing from the rule I 
have laid down, to let nothing that is ngular 


eſcape my notice. In the firſt place, he reſides 


conſtantly on his diocęſe, and has done ſo for 
many years: he aſks nothing of the court for 
himſelf or family; he hoards up no wealth for 


his relations; but lays out the revenues of his 


ſee in a decent * hoſpitality, and a charity void 
of oſtentation. At his firſt entrance into the 
world, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a zeal for the 
liberty of his country, and had a conſiderable 


ſhare in bringing on the Revolution that pre- 


ſerved it. His principles never altered by his 
preferment : he never proſtituted his pen, nor 
debaſed his character, by party diſputes or blind 
compliance: Though 'he is Warmly f ſerious in 


From London. 


the belief of his religion, he l is moderate to 1 : 
who differ from him: be knows no diſtinction 7 


of party, but extends his good offices alike to 
whig and tory ; a friend to virtue under any 
denomination ; an enemy to vice under any co- 


lours. His health and old age are the effects of 
a temperate life and a quiet conſcience : though 


he is now ſome years above fourſcore, nobody 


ever thought he lived too long, unleſs it wass 


out of an impatience to ſucceed him. 
This excellent perſon entertained me with 
the greateſt humanity, and ſeemed to take a 


particular delight in being uſeful and inftruc- - 


tive to a ſtranger. To tell thee the truth, 
Mirza, I was fo affected with the piety and vir- 


tue of this teacher * ;- the Chriſtian religion 


appeared to me ſo . in his character and 
manners, that, if the force of education had 
not rooted Mahometiſm in my heart, he would 
certainly haye made a convert of me. 


* The tranſlator ſuppoſes that the allies means Dr. John Hough, Biſhop of Worceſter, 


[This venerable prelate died March 3 1743) 2 aged ET TER having been a bihop | 
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LETTER Lyn. 


Ein, TO MIR ZZ A AT IS PAHA N. 


V long ſtay in the country gave me lei- 

- ſure to read a good deal: I applied my- 
ſelf to hiſtory, particular ly that of England ; 
for rightly to underſtand what a nation is, one 


" From Londen. 


5 it never 1 be parted with ? Is a long 
preſcription neceſſary to give force to the na- 
| tural rights of mankind ? If the privileges of 
the people of England be conceſſions from the 
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ſent circuniitancs; I have no leſs reaſon to abſolute power can give no right to continue it 


complain of their hiſtorians ; paſt tranſactions againſt the natural claim of the people in behalf 


are ſo variouſly related, and with ſuch a mix- of their liberties, whenever that claim ſhall be 


bard to know truth from their relations, as re- to eſtabliſh and ſtrengthen original right, or, 
ligion from the comments of divines. The at leaft, makes it more ſhameful to give it up, 


| great article in which they differ moſt, is the _ I will therefore ſketch out to thee, as ſhort as 


ancient power of the crown, and that of the I can, in my next letters, the reſult of what I 
parliament : according to ſome, the latter is have read, and what I have thought on this 
no more than an encroachment on the former; ſubjet, not with the minute exactneſs of a 
but, according to others, it is as old as the political critick, who of all criticks would tire 
monarchy itſelf. 

This point is debated with great warmth, ſeveral a this government has undergone, 
and a multitude of proofs alledged by either as may ſet the true ſtate of it pretty clearly 
party : yet the importance of the controverſy before thee. Further than this it would be 
is not ſo great as ſome may conceive it. For almoſt impoſſible for a ſtranger to go upon that 
many hundred years, the point is out of diſ- ſubject, or for one fo diſtant as thou art either 
pute; but ſuppoſe it was otherwiſe, would it to receive or deſire information : nor, indeed, 


follow from thence, that the parliamentary were it more feaſible, ſhould I think it of uſe 
Tt is with 


powers are uſurpations? No, Mirza, no; if to engage in a much larger detail. 
liberty were but a year old, the Engliſh would - enquiries into the conftitutions of nations, as 
have juſt as good a right to claim and to pre- 


particular and ' trifling parts, are Ow —_— 


— 


thee moſt; but by ſuch a general view of the 


with enquiries into the conſtitution of the uni- 
ſerve it, as if it had been handed down to them verſe ; thoſe who are moſt nicely curious about - 
from many ages ; for, allowing that their an- 
ceſtors were ſlaves through weakneſs or want who ſee leaſt of the whole, | 

of Spirit, is lavery ſo valuable an OI, 6 . | 


ſhould. previouſly learn what it. has been. If I , crown, is not the power of the crown itſelf a a 
complained of the different accounts which are conceſſion from the people ? However, it muſt 
given by the Engliſh of themſelves in their pre- be confeſſed, that though a long poſſeſſion of 


ture of prejudice on both ſides, that it is as made; yet a long poſſeſſion of freedom ſerves 


— 
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Vr has been an uſual piece of vanity in the 


writers of every nation, to repreſent the 


original conſtitutions of their reſpective ſtates 


as founded on deep-laid ſyſtems and plans of 
policy, in which they imagine that they diſ- 
cover the utmoſt refinements of human wiſdom; 


| whereas, in truth, they are often the effects of 


downright chance, and produced by the force 


of certain circumſtances, or the ſimple dictates 
of nature itſelf, out of a regard to ſome preſent 


expediency, and with little e e to the 
future. Ge 


Such was the original of the braten Goth- | 
ick government, that was formerly ſpread all 


over Europe. It was produced, not in a cabi- 
net, but a camp; and owes much leſs to the 


prudence of a legiſlator, than to the neceſſity of | 
the times which gave it birth. 44 


The people that introduced it into Britain, 
and every where elſe, were a multitude of foldi- 
ers, unacquainted with any thing but war: 


| their leader, for the better carrying jt on, was 
inveſted with a ſort of 'regal power; and when 
it happened that the war continued long, he ac- 


quired a preſcriptive authority over thoſe who 
had been accuſtomed to obey his orders; but 
this authority was directed by the advice of the 
other officers, and dependant on the good liking 
of the army, from which alone it was derived : 
in like manner, the firſt revenues of this leader 


were nothing more than a title to a larger 


ſhare ir the common booty, or the voluntary 
contributions of the ſoldiers out of the wealth 
acquired under his command: but had he at- 
tempted to take a horſe or cow, or any part of 
the plunder, from the meaneſt ſoldier, without 


his free conſent, a mutiny would certainly have 


enſued, and the violation of property been 
revenged. From theſe principles, we may na- 
turally draw the whole form of the Saxon or 
Gothick government. When theſe invaders 
became maſters of kingdoms, and not only 


— os but ſettled there, the 9 
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was changed into a ke the officers 155 
nobles, the council of war into a council of 


ſtate, and the body of the ſoldiery itſelf irito 


a general aſſembly of all the freemen. A prin- | 
cipal ſhare of the conqueſts, as it had been of 
the ſpoils, was freely allotted to the prince, and 


the reſt by him diſtributed according to rank 
and merit among his troops and followers, 


under certain conditions agreeable. to the Saxon 
cuſtoms. Hence the different tenures, and the 
ſervices founded upon them; hence the vaſſalage, 
or rather ſervitude, of the conquered, who were 
obliged to till the lands which they had loſt, for 
the conquerors who had gained them, or at beſt 


to hold them of thoſe new proprietors on ſuch 


hard and flaviſh terms as they thought fit ta 
impoſe. Hence likewiſe | the riches of the 
clergy, and their early authority in the ſtate - 
for thoſe people, being ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
in the ſame degree, and heated with the zeal of 


a new converſion, thought they could not do 


too much for their teachers, hut, with a conſi- 
derable ſhare of the conquered lands, admitted 
them to a large participation of dominion it{c}f. | 


Thus, without any ſettled deſign, or ſpecula- 


tive ſkill, this conttitution in a manner formed 1 


itſelf 3 and it was the better for that reaſon, 2s 


there was more of nature in it, and little of 
political myſtery, which wherever it prevails, is 
the bane of publick. good. A government ſo 
eſtabliſned could admit of no pretence of 2 


power in the king tranſcendent to law, or an 
unalterable right in the ſucceſſion. It could 


never come into the heads of ſuch a people, 
that they were to ſubmit to a,tyrawy-for cou 
ſeience ſale; or, that their liberties. were net 


every way as ſacred as the prerogative of their 
prince. They could: never be brought to un- 


derſtand, that there was ſuch a thing as reaſox 


of flate diſtint from the common reaſon of 
mankind ; much leſs would they allow pernici- 


ous 3 to paſs unqueſtioned, or unpuhin- 


ed, under the ridiculous ſanction of that name. 
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| SELIM, TO M MIRZA AT ISPAHAN» 


* I» - 


Gave thee in my laſt a * account of the 
firſt riſe and conſtruction of the Saxon go- 
vernment, on very plain and ſimple foundations. 


It was, perhaps, the moſt free of all the limited 
monarchies that have been known in the world. 


| The nobles and people had ſuch a ſhare in the 
legiſlature, and ſuch a weight in the govern- 
ment, that the = could do nothing but with 


their aſſiſtance, and by their advice. He could 


not oppreſs them by force, becauſe they were 
armed and he was not, unleſs when they em- 


ployed their arms in his ſervice for the defence 
of the kingdom. He could not corrupt them; 
for all offices of power or judicature were then 
elefive, the eſtate of the crown was held 
unalienable, and-only ſufficed to maintain the 


| expence of the royal houſehold and civil govern- 
ment. No cauſes were tried but by juries, even 
in ſpiritual matters; 


ſo that the lives and pro- 
perties of the Nepia could not be touched 
æuitſiuut their ' own co-operation, either by the 
king, the nobles, or clergy. To all this was 
joined the beſt police that any nation ever enjoy- 
ed, except the Chineſe, among whom many 
of the ſame regulations have been eſtabliſhed 


with a conformity very ſurprixing, as it is certain 


that neither copied the other. Such was the 
Saxon conſtitution, when by the wiſdom and 
virtue of two or three great kings it had receiv- 


ed its final perfection. The only eſſential de- 


fe& of it was, the excefftwe immunities granted 
to churchmen, which made them too indepen- 
dent upon the civilauthority, and very, burthen- 


/ 


This form of government 
continued unaltered in its principal parts, till 
the Norman invaſion, which, like a foreign 
weight roughly laid upon the ſprings, diſturbed 
and ee its eee mot ions: a W | 
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n it i itſelf again; and, how 


ill ſoever the Saxon people might be treated, 


under the notion of a congueft, the Saxon con- 


 ſitution was never wholly ſubdued. The new 

_ comers. reliſhed {lavery no better than the old 

inhabitants; and gladly joined with them, 
upon a ſenſe of mutual intereſt, to force a con- 
firmation of their freedom and the ancient laws. 


Indeed, there was ſo great a conformity. between 
the government of Normandy and that of Eng- 


land, the cuſtoms of both nations were ſo much 


the ſame, that, unleſs the Normans by con- 
quering this iſland had loſt their original rights, 


and fought on purpoſe to degrade themſelves 


and their poſterity, it was impoſſible their kings 
could have a right to abſolute power. So far 


was that nation from owning any ſuch right, 


that, in conjunction with the Engliſh, they 
demanded and obtained of their kings charters 


. declaring their liberties, not as grants. derived 
from the fawour, or innovations forced from 
the weakneſs, but as acknowledgments due from 
the juſtice, of the crown.. As ſuch the beſt 


and greateſt princes. conſidered thoſe charters ; 
as ſuch they confirmed and obſerved them : and 


when they were diſputed, or broken by others 


of a different character, civil wars enſued, 
which ended to the diſadvantage of the crown. 
But the misfortune was, that, in all theſe 
ſtruggles, the biſhops and nobles treated for the 


people, not the people for themſelves ; and there - 


fore their intereſts were much neglected, and 


the advantages gained from the king were much 


more beneficial to the church and nobility than 


to thoſe who were under their patronage. 
I will fay more on. this head when I write 
next. . SOR Eqn, 


ED; 


OY 
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LETTER IX. 


$SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


ou wilt be ſurprized to hear that the 


period when the Engliſh nation enjoyed 
the greateſt happineſs, after the Norman inva- 
ſion, was under the influence of a woman. As 


much as we Perſians ſhould deſpiſe a female 


ruler, it was not till the reign of Queen Eliza- 


beth, that the government came to an equal 
balaute, which is its true ſtate of perfection. 
Though the commons of England had re- 


gained by degrees, and in a different ſhape, 
that ſhare of the legiſlature, which was in 
a great meaſure Joſt by them under the firſt 


Norman kings, yet their power was not ſo 


4 


great as it had been in the Saxon witenagemote, 


or general aſſembly, nor their condition ſo 


happy in many reſpects; for the chief ftrength 
of the government reſided in the great lords and 


the clergy, who ſupremely directed all publick 


affairs. The proceedings of the commons could 
not be free in their repreſentative body, while in 


their collective body they were weak and oppreſſ- 


ed. The laws of vaſſalage, the authority of 
the church, the poverty and dependancy in 


which they lived, hung heavy upon them; ſo. 


that they were obliged to act in ade 
to the nobles and biſhops, even when they 


| ſhewed moſt vigour againit the crown, follow- 
ing the paſſions of both upon many occaſions in . 
the parliament and in the field, and making 


or unmaking kings as theſe their immediate 
maſters defired. But, in return for their ſer- 
vices, they often obtained a redreſs of their 
grievances, revenged themſelves upon bad 


miniſters, and obtained good Jaws for the com- | 


monwealth. 


To whatever purpoſes their 


ſtrength might be uſed, though to the purpoſes 
of faction, by being uſed it increaſed. The crown 


at laſt iz/elf aſſiſted the growth of it, in oppoh- 
tion to that of the church and the nobility. 
The bonds of vaſlalage were broken or lighten- 


ed; the barons were by different laws encourag- 


ed and enabled to part with their lands; the 
weight of property was transferred to the ſide of 
the people. Many accidents concurred to the 
j ſame effect. A reformation in religion was be- 
gun, by which that mighty fabrick of church 
power, erected on the ruins of F libez i 
Vor. * ; 


its motions. 


# 
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and adorned with the ſpoils of the crown itſelf; 
was happily attacked and overturned. A. great 


part of the immenſe poſſeſſions of the clergy was 


taken away, and moſt of it ſold to the commons 
They had now a very conſi- 


upon eaſy terms. 
derable ſhare of the lands of England, and a 


ſtill greater treaſure in their commerce, which 
they were beginning to extend and improve. 
Their riches ſecured their independency ; the 
clergy feared them, and the nobles could not 
hurt them. In this ſtate Queen Elizabeth found 
the parliament: the lords and commons were 
nigh upon a level, and the church in a decent 
She was the head of this well - 
proportioned body, and ſupremely directed all 
Thus, what in mixed forms of 


ſubordination. 


government ſeldom happens, there was no con- 


teſt for power in the legiſlature; becauſe no part 
was ſo high as to be uncontrouled, br ſo low as 
to be oppreſſed. A reformation of religion was 
compleatly eſtabliſhed by this excellent princeſs; 
which entirely reſcued the nation from that 7. 
reign yoke the pope had impoſed upon it for ſo 
many centuries, and from the dominion of 
ſuperſtition, the worſt of all lavery. The next 
great benefits that ſhe conferred upon her ſub- 
jets, were the extenſion of commerce into all 
parts of the world, and the foundation of their 
maritime power, which is their true, natural 
greatneſs. Under her it began; and ſhe lived to 
carry it to ſuch a height, as to make them 
really lords of the ſea, an empire more glorious - 
than that of the Sophi our maſter, and richer 
In doing this, ſhe did 
more for England than her greateſt predeceſſurs 
had ever done; far more than thoſe who con- 
quered France, though they could have ſecured 
it to their poſterity, Theſe were the arts by 

- which ſhe ruled, and by theſe ſhe was able to 
preſerve her authority; nay, and to extend it 
further upon certain occaſions than very abſolute - 


than that of the Mogul. 


princes could do, even while ſhe aſſiſted her peo- 


ple in the corroborating and confirming their 
liberty. The ſtrength of her tower. was their bs 
 atisfation ; and every other happineſs. followed 


fat, as every misfortune and Ame is ure te 
it end on their diſcontent. 
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LETTER LXL 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


I Ended my. laſt letter with the felicity of 
Elizabeth's reign. Very different was that of 
her ſucceſſor James the Firſt : for his character 
and condut were the reverſe of her's. He en- 


deavoured to break the balance of government, 


by her ſo wiſely fixed; and wanted to be greater 
than Aer, without one quality that could render 
him capable of filling her place. He had neither 
courage, ability, nor addreſs ; he was con- 
temned both at home and abroad; his very fa- 
vourites did not love him, though he was go- 
verned by them in every thing ; nor did they 
maintain their dominion by his affections ſo 
much as by his fears. Yet this neaneſt of kings 


made great advances towards. abſolute power ; 


and would have compleatly obtained it, if he 


could have found means to have introduced the 


ſame luxury into the nation as he did into the 


court, with, the conſtant attendant of luxury, 


the ſame corruption. But the virtue infuſed by 


Elizabeth into the maſs of the people, and the 


indigence of the crown, ſtopt the contagion from 
ſpreading ſo far: the commons reſiſted it, though 
the lords and the biſhops did not; and ſome 
check was given to the deſigns of the king, yet 


not enough for the ſecuring of liberty, or pre- 


venting the evils is conduct prepared for the fol- 
lowing reign. The clergy, whom he attached 
to his intereſts by favouring theirs, or what 
they took to be theirs, more than a w/e prince 
«would, or a good prince ought to have done, were 
very aſſiſtant to him, by preaching notions 
which he and they ſeem to have borrowed from 
our religion, of a right divine in kings, neither 
derived from human laws, nor to be limited by 
them; and other ſuch Mahometan tenets, that 
had never been heard of before in this country : 


yet there weremany who. diſliked theſe innova- 


tions, and their oppoſition hindered them from 
taking deep root in any minds but thoſe of the 
royal family. Theſe obſtinate proteſtants and 
| . with the name of Puritans, 
and much hated by James, and Charles his ſon, 
| who, upon the deceaſe of the former, ſucceeded 
to his kingdoms, his notions and his deſigns. 
He had many better qualifications than his - 


* cally as the Sophi of Perſia. 


provocation. 


From . 


father, but as wrong a judgment, and greater 
obſtinacy. He carried his affection for the 
clergy and abhorrence of the Puritans, to an 
exceſs of bigotry and rage. He agreed ſo ill 
with his parliaments, that he ſoon grew weary | 
of them, and reſolved to be troubled with no 
more; none were called for twelve years. to- 
gether, and all that time he governed as deſpoti- 
- The laws were 
either openly infringed, or explained in the 
manner he directed: he levied money upon his 
ſubjects againſt privileges expreſsly confirmed 
by himſelf. In ſhort, his paſſion for power 
might have been fully gratified, if his more pre- 
vailing one to bigotry had. not engaged him in 
a ſenſeleſs undertaking, of forcing the ſame 
form of worſhip upon his ſubje&s in Scotland, 
as he had declared himſelf ſo warmly for in 
England. It is ſafer to attack men in their 
civil rights, than their religious opinions : the 
Scots, who had acquieſced under tyranny, took 
up arms againſt perſecution. Their inſurree-' 
tion made it neceſſary to call a parliament ; 
it met, but. was inſtantly diſſolved by the in- 
temperate folly of the court. All hopes of 
better meaſures were put an end. to by this laſt 
The Scots marched into Eng- 
land, and were received by the Engliſh, not as 
enemies, but as brothers and allies : the king, 
unable to oppoſe them, was compelled to aſk - 
the aid of another parliament. A parliament 
met, exaſperated with the oppreſſions of fifteen 
years: the principal members were men of the 
greateſt capacity, courage, and virtue, firmly 
united among themſelves, and whom the court 
could neither corrupt nor intimidate. They 


reſolved to make uſe of the opportunity, to 


redreſs their grievances, and ſecure their liberty; 

the king granted every thing that was neceſſary 
to either of thoſe ends, except fuch ſecurities as 
might have been turned againſt himſelf: but 
what perhaps, was really conceſſion, had the ap - 


pearance of conſtraint, and therefore gained nei- | 


ther gratitude nor confidence : the nation could 
no longer truſt the king; ; or, if it might, particu- 
lar 1 curd not; and the 1 of thoſe 


| 
f 
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bbb men was become a national evnrcern:: 
| they had expoſed themſelves by ſerving the 


publick ; the publick therefore judged that it 
was bound injuſtice to defend them. Nor in- 


' deed was it poſſible, when the work of refor- 


mation was begun, after ſo long a denial of 
juſtice, to keep a people, ſore with the remem- 

brance of injuries received and ſatisfaction re- 
fuſed, within the bounds of a proper modera- 


tion. Such a ſobriety is much eaſier in ſpecu- 


lation than it ever was in practice. Thus, 
partly for the ſafety of their leaders, and partly 
from a jealouſy of his intentions too juſtly con- 


| ceived, the parliament drew the ſword againſt 


the king: but the ſword, when drawn, was no 


longer theirs ; it was quickly turned againſt 
chem by thoſe to whoſe hands they truſted it: 


the honefteſt and wiſeſt of both parties were out- 
witted and overpowered by villains ; the king 
periſhed, ' and the conſtitution periſhed with 


f him. 


A private man, whoſe genius was called 
forth by the troubles of his country, and form- 
ed in the exerciſe of faction, uſurped the go- 
vernment. His character was as extraordinar 
as his fortune: he had an air of enthuſiaſm, 
which gained all thoſe who were real enthuſiaſts, 
(the number of whom was great in thoſe days) 


and put him at their head. That he was one 


himſelf in ſome degree may be ſuppoſed, not- 
withſtanding the prudence with which he con- 


_ ducted all his deſigns ; becauſe the ſame ſpark 


of enthuſraſm which makes common men ad, 


may, in certain conjunctures, only capacitate 


others of ſuperior abilities to undertake and 


perform extraordinary things. Whether Crom- 
well was one of theſe, or acted entirely from 
political cunning, the times he lived in could 


not diſcover; and much leſs can the preſent. 


Thus far is certain, that, by an uncommon 


appearance of zeal, by great addreſs, and great 
valour, he firſt enflamed the ſpirit of liberty into 


extravagance, and afterwards duped and awed 
it into ſubmilſion. He trampled on the laws of 
the nation, but he raiſed the glory of it; and 


jt is hard to fay which he deſeryed moſt, a hal. 
ter or a CroWn, 

* the enthuſiaſts of his own party would kv 

itted him to have taken the title of king as 


Vell as the power, it is probable the royalty 


LETTERS. —: 
might have been fixed in his family by a well- 


were totally different, What in the Roman 


out-laſt his own life: for it is hardly poſſible, 
newly acquired ſhould long be maintained in 


are not kept up. Immediately after the death 


care leſsly thrown away by too haſty a paſſioen 
for repoſe. The conſtitution revived indeed 


moddlled and laſting eftabliſhment. He ſhewed 
a great deſire to carry that point; and I have 
heard him compared in this inſtance to Julius 
Cæſar, a great Roman general, who, like him, x, 
having maſtered his country by its own arms, 
and heing poſſeſſed of more than the poxver of a 
king, was ſo fond of adding the zame to it, 
that it coft him his life, But the two caſes 


was a weak vanity, and below the reſt of his 
character, was in the Engliſhman'ſolid good 
ſenſe. The one could not take the name with- - 
out deſtroying the forms of the Roman confti/u- 
tion; the other could not preſerve the forms & 
the Engliſh conſtitution without taking that name. 
He therefore did wiſely in ſeeking it; but not 
being able to bring his own friends to conſent 
to it, or to do it againſt their oppoſition, he 
could make no ſettlement of the government to 


from the nature of things, that a dominion 
any country, if the ancient forms and name 


of this great man, all order was loſt in 'the 
ftate : various tyrannies were ſet up, and de- | 
3 each other; but all ſhewed a republick 1 

be impracticable. At laſt the nation, growing 
weary of ſuch wild confuſion, agreed ts recal 
the baniſhed ſon of their murdered king, not 
for his ſake, but for the ſake of the monarchy, 
which all the nation deſired to refore ; and fo 
inconſiderate was the zeal of thoſe times, that 
they reſtored it without any limitations, or any 
conditions made for the 'publick. Thus the 
fruits of a tedious civil war were lightly and 


again, but revived as fickly as before: the ill 
humours, which ought to have been purged 
away by the violent remedies that had been 
uſed, continued as prevalent as ever, and na- 
turally broke out in the ſame diſtempers. The 
king wanted to ſet himſelf above the law ; 
wicked men encouraged this diſpoſition ; and 
many good men were weak enough to comply 
with it, out of averſion to thoſe principles of 
reſiſtance which they * deen Gs: | N 


* To * . 
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LETTER LIXIL 


| SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN-. 


"HE | methods purſued by Charles the Se- 


cond, in the conduct of his government, 
were in many reſpe&s different from his fa- 
ther's, though the purpoſe of both was much 
the ſame. The father always bu!hed his par- 
. hamenty ; the ſon endeavoured to corrupt them : 
the father obſt inately refuſed to change his mi- 
niſters, becauſe he really eſteemed them as ho- 
neſt men; the ſon very eaſily changed 4zs, be- 
cauſe he thought they were all alike diſhoneſt, 
and that his deſigns might as well be carried on 
by one knave as by another: the father was a 
tool of the clergy, and a perſecutor, out of zeal 
for his religion; the ſon was almoſt indifferent 
to religion, but ſerved the paſſions of his clergy 
againſt the diſſenters from motives of policy : 
the father defired to be abſolute at home, but 
to make the nation reſpectable abroad; the ſon 
aſſiſted the King of France in his 1 on 
the liberties of Europe, that, by his help, he 
might maſter thoſe of England; nay, he was 
even a penfioner of France, and, by ſo vile a 
proſtitution of his dignity, ſet an example to 
the nobility of his realm, to ſell their honour c 
4 likewiſe for a penſion; an example, the il] ef- 
fets of which have been felt too ſenſibly ever 
knee, 
Pet, with all theſe vices and jmaperfeRions 
jo the character of Charles the Second, there 


was ſomething ſo pewitching in his behaviour, 


that the charms of it preyailed on many to con- 
nive at the faplts of hjs goyernment ; and, in- 
deed, nothing can be fo hurtful to a country, 
which has liberties to defend, as a prince who 
knows. how at the ſame time to make himſelf 


geſpotick and agreeable: this was eminently the 


talent of Charles the Second; and what is moſt 


furprizing, he poſſeſſed it without any grout | 


depth of underſtanding. 

But the principal inſtrument of his bad inten- 
tions, was a general depravity of manners, with 
which he took -pains to infect his court, and 
they the nation. All virtyes, both publick 
and rivate, were openly ridiculed ; . apd none 
were allowed to have any talents for wit or bu- 
 fineſs, who pretended to uy ſenſe of honour, or 

regard to rene | 
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The king made great uſe of theſe new noti- 
ons; and they proved very pernicious to the 
freedom, as well as morals, of his ſubjects: 
but an indolence, natural to his temper, was 
ſome check to his deſigns; and, fond as he was 
of arbitrary power, he did not purſue it any 


farther than was conſiſtent with his pleaſure and 


repoſe. 

His brother, who bore : a great ſway in n his 
government, had changed his religion abroad, 
as the king himſelf had alſo done : but with 
this difference, that. the latter retained almoſt 
as little of that which he embraced, as of that 
which he forſook ; whereas the former was a 
bigot to popery, and known to be ſuch, while 
the change of the king was a ſecret to moſt of 
his ſubjects. The fear of a popi/h ſucceſſor 
raiſed great diſcontent, and great diſorders in 
the nation: the Houſe of Commons paſſed a 
bill for excluding that prince from the crown, 
founded undoubtedly in juſtice and reaſon; but 


the firmneſs of the king in that ſingle point, the 
complaiſance of the lords, the jealouſy the 


church entertained of the. diſſenters, the ſeru · 
ples of thoſe who thought hereditary right di- 
vine and indefeaſible, and, aboye all, the fear 


of being involved in a new civil war, which 


alarmed many well-meaning people, from a 
mixture of faction that had diſcovered itſelf in - 
ſome of the characters, and in ſome of the mea- 
ſures, by which the national cauſe was then 
carried on, fruſtrated the attempt to change the 
ſucceſſion, as the obſtinacy of thoſe engaged in 
that attempt did all expedients to limit the ſuc- 
ceſſor. The unhappy advantages all this gave 
to the king made him a great deal more abſolute 
in the laſt years of his reign than in all the 
foregoing ones; and, upon his demiſe, brought 
his brother in peace and triumph to the throne, 


He had wot been long ſeated there, before he 


conyinced the maſt attached to his party, that 
the apprehenſions conceived of him, and the 
deſign of excluding him, had been too juſt. 
All that the ſpirit of bigotry could add to a 
temper in itſelf Aar/h and viglent, appeared i in 
his government: all that a peak underfanding, 


| madly condudted, could Nine, was | Wafers 
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taken: arbitrary power was the means TY 


and the end . deſigned was a change of religion. 


Happy was it for England that this end fo 
plainly declared itſelf : 
whom no danger to liberty could have ever 
_ alarmed, and taught the.preachers of zox-re//t- 
ance to reſiſt. A revolution was evidently ne- 
ceſſary to ſave the whole, and that RE pro- 
— one. | 


it rouzed even thoſe - 


1 


King James the Second loſt his crown, and 
the nation gave it to their deliverer the Prince 
of Orange: the government was ſettled on a 
firmer foundation, agreeable to the ancient 
Saxon principles from which it had declined ; 
and, by a 4appizeſs peculiar to itſelf, grew 
ous: from the e it had ſuſtained, 
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SELIM, TO MIRZA AT IS PAHAN. 


HE firſt advantage gained by the Eng- 
| liſh nation, in the change of their go- 
vernment, was the utter extinction of thoſe 


vain and empty phantoms of kereditary indefea- 
{ble right, and a power ſuperior to law, which 
King James the Firſt had conjured up, to the 


great diſturbance and terror of his people. 
With James the Second they were expelled ; 


nor can they ever be brought back again with 


proſpe& of ſucceſs, but by that family alone, 
which claims from him: for which reaſon, it 


will eternally be the intereſt of the people of 


England, not to ſuffer ſuch a claim to prevail; 
but to maintain an eſtabliſhment, which is 
founded on the baſis of their liberty, and from 


which their liberty cannot be ſeparated. unleſs 


the rights of both are deſtroyed, 


As the parliament plainly diſpoſed of the 
crown.in altering the ſucceſſion, the princes who 
have reigned fince that time could pretend to 


none but a parkamentary title; and the ſame 
force as the legiſlature could give to that, it alſo 
gave to the privileges of the ſubject, 

The word /oyalty, which, had long been miſ- 
applied, recovered its original and proper ſenſe ; 
it was now underſtood to mean no more than a 
due obedience to the authority of the king, in 

conformity to the laws; inſtead of a bigotted 
compliance to the will of the King, in oppoſition 


to the laws. 
How great an adyantage this would be, will 


appear, by reflecting on the miſchiefs that have 
been brought upon fis country in particular, 
from the wrong interpretation of certain names. 


Yo! this is not the only benefit that enſued from 
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that hm anions The prerogative of 4 
crown had been till then ſo ill defined, that the 


full extent of it was rather ſtopped by the degree 


of prudence in the government, or of impatience 
in the people, than by the letter of the law,z 
nay, it ſeemed as if in many inſtances. the lay 
allowed a power to the king, entirely deſtructive 
to itſelf. Thus princes had been often made 
to believe, that what their ſubjects complained 
of as oppreſſion, was a legal exerciſe. of the 
rights of the crown : and no wonder if, in diſ- 
putable points, they decided the tion _ 
vour of their own authority. 

But now the bounds of 3 were 
marked out by expreſs reſtrictions; the courſe 
of it became regular and fixed ; and could no 
longer move obliquely, to the 3 * On 
general ſyſtem. 

Let me alſo obſerve to thee, that whereas be- 
fore, to govern by parliamenis was the policy only 
of good and wiſe princes; after this period; it 
may be conſidered in a different light, becauſe 
all expedients of governing otheraviſe are plainly 
impracticable, and it may not always imply a 
conforming the government to the ſenſe of the 


People. I will explain this to thee more diſ- 


tinctly when I write again. In the mean while, 


let me a little recal thy thoughts from paſt 


eyents, and the hiſtory of England, to the re- 
membrance and love of thy faithful Selim, who - 
is not become ſo much an Engliſhman as to for- 
get his native Perſia ; but perpetually ſighs for 
his friends and country, amidſt all that "Oy 
his attention in 2 foreign land, 


* 0 
* 
way . 
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HE ancient revenues of the kings of Eng- 
land conſiſted chiefly in a large demefne of 
lands, and certain rights and powers reſerved 
to them over the lands held of the crown; by 


means of which, they ſupported the royal dig- 


nity without the immediate aſſiſtance of the 
people, except upon extraordinary oexaſions. 
But, in proceſs of time, the extravagance of 
princes and the rapaciouſneſs of favourites hav- 
ing waſted the beſt part of this eſtate, and their 
ſucceſſors endeavouring to repair it by a tyran- 
nical abuſe of thoſe rights and powers, ſome of 
them which were found to be moſt grievous, 
were bought off by the parliament, with a fixed 
eſtabliſhment for the maintenance of the houſe- 


hold,” compoſed of certain taxes. yearly raiſed, 


and appropriated thereto, 

But, after the expulſion of the Stuarts, the 
. expence of the government being augmented 
for the defence of the ſucceſſion, the crown was 
conſtrained to apply to parliament, not only for 
the maintenance of its houſhold, which was ſet- 
tled at the beginning of every reign, and in 


every reign confiderably increaſed ; not only for 


extraordinary ſupplies, to which end parlia- 
ments anciently were called; but Tor the ordi- 
nary ſervice of the year. 

Thus a continual dependance on the people 
becknd neceflary to kings; and they were ſo 
truly the ſervazts of the publick, that they re- 
ceived the qauages of it in form, and were oblig- 
ed to the parliament for the means of exerciſing 
the royalty, as well as for the right they had to 
claim it. Nor can this ſalutary dependance 
ever ceaſe, except the parliament itſelf ſhould 
give it up, by empowering the king to raiſe 
money, without limiting the fum, or ſpecifying 


the ſeryices. Such conceſſions are abſurd in 


their own nature; for if a prince is afraid to 


truſt his people with a power of ſupplying his 


neceſſities, upon a thorough knowledge of them, 
the people have no encouragement to truſt their 
prince, or, to ſpeak more properly, his mi- 


niſter, with ſo e n eg N an 
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OU hare ſeen in my laſt, that, from the 
time of King James's expulſion, annual 
meetings of parliament were become neceſſary 
to the carrying on of the government. But 
that the repreſentatives of the people, from too 
long a delegation of their authority, might not 
forget y whom, and for aufat, it was given 
them; and that the people might be enabled to 
correct a bad choice, which experience ſhould 
prove to be ſuch; it was thought expedient not 
long after to paſs a law for the chuſing a zew 
_ parliament at the end of every three years, This 
term has been ſince prolonged to ſeven, think 
for very good reaſons l the country in- 
tereſt could not ſupport the redoubled expence 
of conteſting with court- corruption ſo much 
| eftener than now, and there are no good grounds 
+ | . 


to ſuppoſe that the efforts on that fide would be 
much leſs for a triennial than a ſeptennial parli. 


ament, a majority in at being equally neceſ- 
ſary to a court as in : fo that the attacks 
would be the ſame, or near the ſame, and the 


reſiſtance much weaker on the ſide of the people, 


If then the good propoſed by ſhortening the 


term be very uncertain, it muſt be conſidered 
that yery great and certain evils attend upon 


frequent elections, viz. the enflaming of party 
diviſions, depraving the morals of the people, 


and many other inconveniences of no little 


weight. However, this is a point about which 


I have found the beſt men differ, and which 


thou wilt therefore conſider as more problema. 
tical than others I have mentioned before, I 
now return to my hiſtory, 


A n 8 


in the enjoyment of their juſt rights. 
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this its happy reſtoration, a free exerciſe of their 
religion was allowed to thoſe who differ from 
the rites of the Engliſh church; which has 
been continued and ſecured to them ever ſince, 
with ſome ſhort interruption, which even the. 
party that cauſed them is now aſhamed of. Nor 
has any thing. contributed more than this to the 
peace and happineſs of the government, by 
gaining it the affection of all its ſubjects, and 
taking from the ſpirit of faction a pretence, and 
a ſtrength, of which it has often made a very 
bad uſe. 

I muſt alſo 1 to thee, that from this 
period a different temper has ſhewn itſelf in the 
clergy of England. They are become better 
friends to liberty, better ſubjects, better Eng- 
liſhmen, than they had uſually been either be- 
fore or ſince the Reformation. Some among 
them have written a defence of the religious and 
civil rights of mankind, with as free a ſpirit, 
and as much force of learning and argument, 
as any layman has ever done; a merit peculiar 
to themſelves, and to which no other clergy in 
the whole world can pretend. The generality 
of them are now very moderate, and uſeful mem- 
bers of the commonwealth, in due ſubmiſſion to 


the civil authority, and deſiring nothing but, free, but ill ſecured, the ſword being only in the ' 
hands of the king : to which is added a vaſt en- 


what they deſerve, the protection of government 
They who 
would deny them that, are themſelves perſecutors, 
 diſturbers of government, and very bad members 
of the commonwealth. 

This ſucceſſion was facilitated and ſecured by 
the union of Scotland with England ; and. 
Great Britain became infinitely ſtronger, by 
being undivided, entire, and wholly an iſland. 

One condition of that union was, the ad- 
mitting ſixteen Scotch peers, choſen by the 
whole body of the peerage, into the Engliſh 
Hcuſe of Lords, but upon a tenure very differ- 
ent from the reſt, being to fit there only for the 
duration of the parliament, at the end of which 
2 new election mult be made. If thoſe eleQi- 
ons are free and uninfluenced, this alteration in 
the Engliſh conſtitution may prove very much 
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dependent votes will balance any part of the 


| Houſe of Peers over which the court may have 


obtained; too great an influence ; but if they 
ſhould ever be choſen by corruption, and have no 


hopes of ſitting there again except by an uncomſi- 


tutional dependence on the favour of a courty 
then ſuch a number added to the others would, 
grievouſſy endanger the conſtitution ; and the 


Houſe of Lords, inſtead of being, as it ought,. | 


a mediating power between the crown and the 


people, would become a ſort of antichamber to the. 
court, a mere office for executing and n | 


the purpoſes of a miniſter. | 
I have now, my dear Mirza, traced thee ons 
a general plan of the Engliſh conſtitution : and 


I believe thou wilt agree with me, upon the 7 


whole, that a better can hardly. be contrived ;, 
the only misfortune is, that /o good @ one cas 
hardly be preſerved. 

The great diſtinction between the ancient 
plan of it and that which has taken place ſince 


the expulſion of the Stuarts is this, that the firſt 
was leſs perfect, but better ſecured, becauſe ts 
nobility and people ad the ford in miei: 


hands ; whereas the laſt is more regular, ſubjedt 
to Pots diſerders, and in the frame of it more. 


creaſe of the wealth of the crown, and a mi 
influence gained to it by the debts of the ms 6 


lick, which have brought on new taxes, new: 


| powers for the raiſing thoſe taxes, of a bee 
dangerous nature, and a prodigious multipli- 


cation of officers wholly dependent upon the 


court; from all which the court has acquired 
new means of corruption, without any new effec" 
tual ſecurities againſt that corruption being yet 


gained on the {ide of the people. And this ſort 
of power is ſo much more to be feared than any 


ther, as it cannot be exerciſed without depravy- - 


ing the morals, and debaſing the ſpirit, of the 


whole people; which in the end would not only 


enſlave them, but render their ſervitude valua- "> 


tary, . and remedileſe. 


Among other advantages gained to liberty a tto its advantage, becau ſe ſuch a number of in- 
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| 1 former reigns, When parliaments were laid 


aſide for any lengthof time, the whole au- 


thority of the ſtate was lodged in a privy coun- 
cil, by the advice and direction of which all af- 


fairs were carried on. But theſe counſellors, 
being choſen by the king, and depending on his 


favour, were too apt to adviſe ſuch things only 
as they knew would be moſt agreeable; and 
thus the intereſts of the nation were often ſacri- 
ficed to the profit and expectations of a few par- 


ticulars. Yet ſtill, as on extraor dinary occa- 
fions the king might be forced to call a parlia- 


ment, the fear of it was ſome check to their 
proceedings ; and a degree of caution was na- 


tural to men who foreſaw they ſhould ſooner 


or later be called to an account. But let us 
ſuppoſe, that any future prince could wholly 
influence the election of a parliament, and make 


the members of it dependent on himſelf, what 


would be the difference between that parliament 
and a privy council? Would it ſpeak the ſenſe 
of the nation, or of the court ? Would the in- 
tereſt of the people be conſidered in it, or that 


of their repreſentatives ? They would only dif- 


fer in this reſpect, that one, having no power 


above it, might be abſolutely free from all reſtraint, 
which, with. the terror of a parliament ging | 


over it, the other never could. 
This is the only imaginable method, by 


| which the liberty of the Engliſh nation can be | 
attacked with any ſucceſs. But thou wilt aſk, 
To what end ſhould an attack of this nature be . 


made ? Why ſhould a king of England go about 
to deſtroy a conſtitution, the maintenance of 
which would render him both great and hap- 


Py ? 
1 reply, that a king indeed can have no rea- 


; ſonable inducement to make ſuch an experi- 8 


ment; but a miniſter may find it neceſſary for 
his own ſupport : and happy would it have been 
for many countries, if the maſter's intereſt had 
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been conſidered 57 the ſervant half ſo warmly 
as the ſervant's by the maſter. ö 

If a man who travels through Italy was to 
aſk, what advantage all the wealth in religious 
houſes, and all the idolatrous worſhip DAI 


there, are to the ſaints they are dedicated to; 


the anſwer muſt be, Of none at all, . But the 
prieſts, who are really gainers by them, know 


that they abuſe the people to very good pur- 
poſe ; and make uſe of a venerable name, not 


from any regard they have to it, but to raiſe 
their own greatneſs, fwell their own pride, and 
cover and ſecure their own extortion. 


It is only therefore by the weakneſs of 
princes, the arts of miniſters, and the ſeduce 
tion of the people againſt their own intereſts, 


the conſtitution of England can periſh, and pro- 


bably will periſh at laſt, This will happen 


ſooner or later, as more or leſs care is taken by 


thoſe whoſe duty it is to watch over it. Iam 


not ignorant that there are ſome viſionary men, 
who dream of ſchemes to perpetuate it beyond 


all poſſibility of future change: but I have al- 
ways thought the ſame of political projects to 
render a government, as of chemical projets 


to render a man immortal. Such a grand elixir 
cannot be found ; and thoſe who would tamper 


with ſtates, in hopes of procuring them that 


immortality, are the moſt unfit to preſcribe te 
them of all men in the world. But, at the 


ſame time that I know this, I alſo know, that 


the date of a government may be prolonged by 


proper and ſalutary remedies, applied by thoſe 


who underſtand its true nature, and join to 
ſpeculative wiſdom experience and temper. Nor 
ſhould I think it at all a better excuſe for aſſiſt- 
ing to ruin the conſtitution of my country, that 


it muſt come to an end, and perhaps begins to de- 


cay, than for joining in the murder of my fa- 


ela. 
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HE other ern, A friend of mine 


came to me, and told me, with the air of 
one who brings an agreeable piece of news, 
that there was a lady who moſt paſſionately. de- 
ſired the pleaſure of my acquaintance, and had 
commiſſioned him to carry me.to {ce her. I 


will not deny to thee, that my vanity was a 


little flattered with this meſſage : I fancied ſhe 


had ſeen me in ſome publiek place, and had 


taken a liking to my perſon ; not being able to 


comprehend what other motive could make her 


ſend for a may ſhe was a ſtranger to, in ſo free 
and extraordinary a manner. I painted her in 
my own imagination very young and very hand- 
ſome, and ſet out, with moſt pleaſing expecta- 
tions, to ſeę the conqueſt I had made: but when 
I arrived at the place of aſſignation, I found a 
little old woman, very dirty, encircled by four 
or five ſtrange fellows, one of whom had a paper 
in his hand, which he was reading to her with 
all the emphaſis of an author. 
My coming in obliged him to break off, 
which put him a good deal out of humour; but 


| the lady, underſtanding who I was, received me 
with great ſatisfaction, and told me, ſne had 


long had a curioſity to be acquainted with a 
Mahometan: For you muſt know, ſaid ſhe, 
© that I have applied myſelf particularly to the 


© ſtudy of theology, and by profound meditation 
© and enquiry have formed a religion of my 
© own, much better than the wulgar ont in all 


6 3 I never Admit ox Wwe d to my 


/ 


\ | V OULDST thou know, Mirza, the * 
ſent ſtate of Europe ? 1 will give it 
thee in a very few words. I 
There is one natian in it, Which thinks of 
nothing but how to prey upon the ore, while 
the others are entirely taken up with prejirg 
upon themſelves. h 
Vol. I. 
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© houſe, who is not diſtinguiſhed from the c- 


mon herd of Chriſtians by ſome extraordinary 
notion in divinity: all theſe gentlemen are 


c 
8 
< eminently beretical, each in a way peculiar to 
* 
0 


+ himſelf; they are ſo good to do me the honour 


of inſtructing me in their ſeveral points of | 


faith, and ſubmit their opinions to my judg- 


ment. Thus, Sir, I have compoſed a private 
ſyſtem, which .muſt neceſſarily be perfecter 


Koran, a book which I have heard ſpoken of 


mighty handſomely by many learned men of 


© my acquaintance: and I aſſure you, Sir, I 


© ſhould have a very goed opinion of Mahomet 


« himſelf, if he were not a little too hard upon 


* the ladies. Be ſo kind therefore to inittate me 


in your myſteries, and you mall find” "Oy 
6 docile and very grateful.” 

Madam, replied I in great entifalion; TY 
© did not come to England as a miſionary, and 
was never verſed in religious diſputation. But 
« if a Perſian tale would entertains you, I could 


0 tell you one that the eaſtern ladies are . 


fond of. 
A Perſian tale ' cried ſhe z « have you the . 


'© inſolence to offer me a Perſian tale? Really, 


« Sir, I am not uſed to be fo affronted.* 
At theſe words, ſhe retired into her cloſet, 
with her whole train of metaphyſicians ; ; and left 


my friend and me to go away, as unworthy 


of W communion with her. 
WS 
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_ in the glory of their country z. while in 
the others no glory is conſidered, but that 1725 
raiſing or improving a vaſt eſtate. 


There is one nation which though able i in nego- 
ciation, puts its principal confidence in the TE. 
. ; wha the others truſt wu to rica ws 


be 


3 5 * 


« 
6 
than any, becauſe it is collected out of all; 
© but to compleat it, I want a little of the 
o 
« 


There is. one nation where partintars taks : | 


% - 


” * 
1 P7 * 
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ws, 
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0 Sir, , 
© Tamas Kouli Kan, that you concern your- 
_ © ſelf thus about him? | 
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though much leſs capable of uſing it with ad- 


vantage. 

There is one nation which W OY purſues 
a great plan of general dominion, while the other 
are purſuing little intereſts, though a nbyrinth 
of changes and contradictions. 

_ Mirza, den thou think will be the 
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conſequence ? Is it not dels that t/is nation 
will in the end be lord of all the reſt? It certain- 
ly muſt. One thing only can hinder it, which 
is, that the fear of falling under that yoke, 


when the peril appears to be imminent, mayy 
raiſe a different ſpirit in all thoſe nations, and 
work out their ſafety from their danger itſelf. 
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Was the other day in a coffee-houſe, where 
I found a man declaiming upon the preſent 


' Rate of Perſia, and fo warm for. the intereſts 
of Tamas Kouli Kan, our invincible general*, 


that, if it had not been for his language 


and dreſs, I ſhould have taken him for a Perſian. 
ſaid I, are you acquainted with 


7'©::No," 6 


land; but J love the Perſians, for __ ene · 


mies to the Turks.” 


What hurt have the Turks 3 you, | 


anſwered I, that you bear ſuch _— 
© againſt them? 
Sir, replied 1 I am m afraid they mould 


hurt the emperor, whoſe friend 1 have ys 
. declared myſelf. | 

I enquired of a gentleman, whit fat by me, 
. who this FRIEND OF THE EMPEROR might be; 
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and was TP that he was a dancing-maſter in st. 
James's Street. 


For my part,” ſaid a young gentleman 5 


finely dreſſed, that ſtood ſipping a diſn of tea 
by the fire-ſide, I do not care if Tamas Kouli 
Kan, and the great Turk, and all the Perſians 
and emperors in Europe, were at the bottom 
© of the ſea, provided Farinelli be but ſafe.” 

The indifference of this gentleman ſurprized 
me more than the importance of the other. 

© If you are concerned for Farinelli, faid a 
third, (who they told me was a chemiſt) per- 
© ſuade him to take my drop: and that will 


« ſecure him from the humidity of the Engliſh 


© air, which may very much prejudice his voice. 

© Will it not alfo make a man of him again?” 
faid a gentleman to the doctor. After the 
© miracles we have been told it has performed, 
there is nothing more wanting but ſuck @ cure 


0p ee its e 5 fe; 
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A Friend of mine was talking to me, Tome _ 


days ago, of the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, 
which appeared fo ſtrongly in the firſt profeſſors 


. of our religion; and, as he pretended, in the 


prophet himſelf : to that chiefly he aſcribed their 
mighty conqueſts ; and obſerved, that there 
needed nothing more to render them invincible, 
ſuch a ſpirit being conſtantly attended with a 


5 5 + ppm wading of danger and 


of pain. 


, 
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f, fad be, © the enthuſiaſts of this coun- | 
© try, in the reign of Charles the F irſt, had 
© been united among themſelves, like the Ara- 
© bians under Mahomet and his ſucceſſors, I 
© make no doubt but they might have conquer- 
* edall Europe: but unhappily their enthuſiaſm 
was directed to different points; ſome were 
bigots to the Church of England; ſome to 
he Calvin ; ſome to particular whimſies of their 


© own; one ſett of them ran mad for a repub- 


| * By ds words u pen that theſe Latters were written before Tamas Kouli Kan 
06rd | g 


[ * 
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0 lick, * were no leſs out of their wits in 
© the love of monarchy; ſo that, inſtead of 
© making themſelves formidable to their neigh- 
© bours, they turned the edge of their fury 
*, againſt each other, and deſtroyed all peace 
and order here at home. Vet, as much 


as our anceſtors ſuffered then by the wrong 


direction of their zeal, I wiſh the preſent age 
may not ſuffer more by the oh] want of it 
< among us, There is ſo cold and lifeleſs an 
* Unconcern to every thing but a narrow, pri- 
* yate intereſt ; we are ſo little in earneſt about 
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HE RE is a new ſcience e in Eu- 


rope of late years, entirely unknown to 


any former ages, or to any other part of the 
world, which is called TREATY LEARNING. 
I haye been let into a general idea of it by a 
very ingenious friend of mint, who has acquir- 
ed a conſiderable talent in it, having ſerved an 
apprenticeſhip of twenty years under different 
maſters in foreign courts, and made, in a poli- 
tical ſenſe, the tour of Europe, He tells me, it 
is a very extenſive ſtudy ; for not only the rights: 
of every prince, but their inclinations to the rights 
of any other, are therein ſet forth and compre- 


hended. This has branched itſelf out into an 
infinity of ſeparate and ſecret articles, engage- 


ments, counter-engagements, memorial, remon - 
ftrances, declarations; all the learned in this 
ſcience are required to know perfectly by heart, 
that they may be ready upon occaſion to apply 
them, or elu lle their application, as the intereſt: 
of their maſters ſhall demand. | 

He ſhewed me ten or twelve volumes lately 
publiſhed, conſiſting only of the treaties which- 
have been made ſince the beginning of this 
century, four or five of which were * filled- 
with thoſe of England. ; 
Sure, ſaid I, © this huge on of negocia- 


c the buſineſs of this little ſpot of earth for ſo 
6 ſmall a ſpace of time as thirty years! No 
* the affairs of all Eure pe mult be ſettled in 
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6 religion, virtue, honour, or the good of our | 


© lous enthuſiaſm, to trouble himſelf about a 


labour in adjuſting it? , 


tions could never have been employed about 


. | 
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country; that, unleſs ſome ſpark of the anci- 

« ent fire ſhould revive, I am afraid we ſhall 
jeſt away our liberties, and all that is ſerious 

to our happineſs, If the great Mr. Hampden. 

© had converſed with our modern race of wits, 

© he would have been told, that it was. a ridicu . 


* trifling ſum of money, becauſe it was raiſed - 
© againſt the privileges of the people ; and that 
© he might ge? a thouſand times more than he 
. diſputed ”" 85 a Nn, * 


From London. 

0 eee e 
political machines are ſeldom mounted to go 
longer than that period, without taken 
© to pieces, or new wound-up.” | | 
But how,” ſaid I, could England, which 
„is an iſland, be enough concerned in what 
< paſſes on the continent, to undergo of * 


0, replied he, we grow weary of beige” 
C confined within the narrow verge of our |, 


© own intereſts; we thought it looked more 


«, conyderable, to expatiate, and give our talents 

room to play, But this was not the only 

« end of our continual and reſtleſs agitation : 

it may frequently be the intereſt of a miniſter, 
if he finds things in a calm, to trouble the 

Waters, and work up à ſtorm about him; 
© if not to perplex, and contound thoſe alas. 

© him, yet to embarraſs and intimidate the 

* competitors or rials of his power, | 5 
Perhaps tov there might be a Rill deeper 

c motive ; theſe engagements are for the moſt 
part pretty chargeable z and thoſe who are 

; obliged to make them good, complain that 

© they are much the poprer for them; but it is, - 

c not ſure, that thoſe wh form them are * 

6 . 

3 far,” faid I. © as my little 3 | 

can enable me to judge of theſe affairs, tbe 

© multiplicity of your treaties is as hurtful 

as the multiplicity of your laws. In Aſia, © 


6 them, fort the _ — pF nes e. * © a 192 2 ors are found duldet. to ; | i | 4 


K* 


ſettle the differences of particulars in aftate, 
or of one ftate with another. But here you 
run into volumes upon both; and what is 
the effect of it? Why, after great trouble 


2 * a S 6 2 


ſounded. The only diſtinction ſeems to be, 
_ © that in your 1aw-ſuits, perplexing as they 


Was lately at a tavern with a ſett of com- 
pany very oddly put together : there was 
a country gentleman, a man of honeſt princi- 


which was that of the Church of Rome ; there 
was a lawyer, who was a very good Proteſtant, 
moderate to thoſe 
points of belief, but zealous in the cauſe of 
civil liberty ; there was a courtier, who ſeemed 


not to believe any thing, woes; to be angry with 


every body that did? 


This laſt very rudely ate the faith of 


the poor country gentleman, and laid open to 


him the frauds of the Roman prieſthood, who, 


by flow but pegular degrees, had erefted ſuch a 
tyranny over the minds and ſpirits of the people, 
that nothing 1 was too groſs for them to impoſe, 
or too arrogant to aſſume. He ſet forth the 


vaſt difference hetween a biſhop i in the primitive 
ages of Chriſtianity, and a pope, with a triple 


crown upon his head, and half the wealth of 
Chriſtendom i in his treaſury, He lamented the 
ſimplicity of thoſe who, without looking back 
to the original of things, imagine that all is 
right which they find efablifhed ; and miſtake 


| the corruptions of a Hftem for the Atem itſelf : 


he inveighed againſt the puſillanimity of others, 
| who though they ſee the corruptions, and deteſt * 
them, yet ſuffer them to continue unreformed, 
only becauſe they have been tolerated fo long; 


grown habitual, 

He ® He concluded by declaiming yery 8 
on the uſe and advantage of free-thinking, that 
0 is, of doubting and examining every article 
propoſed to our belief, which alone could de- 


text cbs impoſitions, and confound the ill pur. 


and-great erpence, you are as far from deciſian 
as before; nay, often more puzzled and con- 


who Aiffered from him in 
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© are, there is at laſt @ rule of equity to reſort 
. to; but in the other diſputes, the laſt appeal 
© is to the iniquitous rule of force; and princes 
© treat by the mouths of their great guns, 
© which ſoon demoliſh all the paper on both 
< ſides, and tear ts pleres ee of mes- 
7 ciation.” 7 


LETTER LXXIL 


SELIM, TO-MIRZA AT ISPANAN.. 


| From London. 


. poſes of their authors; mixin g. in the courſe 


of his talk, with theſe juſt reflections, many 


licentious 4witticiſms againſt what all religion 
ples, but extremely a bigot to his religion, 


and all philoſophy have ever accounted ſacred 
and venerable. 

His antagoniſt had little to reply ; - but en- 

trenched himſelf in the neceſſity of ſubmitting 
to the authority of the church, and the danger of 
allowing private to call i in 1 her 
deciſions. . 

The diſpute would have 105 turned into 
a quarrel, by the zeal of one and the aſperity of 
the other, had not the lawyer very ſeaſonably 
interpoſed, who, addreſſing himſelf to the ad- 
vocate for freedom, deſired to know whether /i- 
berty in temporals was not of importance to 


mankind, as well as liberty in ſpirituals. © How 
then comes it, that you, who are ſo warm for 


© the maintenance of the laſt, are ſo notoriouſ- 
© ly indifferent to the firſt ? To what ſhall we 
F aſcribe the mi ghty difference between your vo- 
* LITICALand RELIGIOUS FAITH? and whence 
© is it that the former is ſo eafy, and the latter 
f ſo intraftable? Can thoſe who are thus quick- 
© ſighted in the frauds of ecclefiaftical dominion, 
« ſeeno juggling at all in their civil rulers ? 
* Are the impoſitions leſs glaring, or more toler- | 
able, which ey both acquieſce in and ſup- 
c port, than thoſe which they ſo violently _ 


6 oppoſe? Let us take the very inſtance 
as if any evil was leſs dangerous, by b 


* you have given. 


Is a pope more unlike 


_— to a chriſtian biſhop, than a ſole minifter to 


© an officer of a free flats? If you look back 


to the original of things, what traces will 


you find of ſuch an Mie? In what ancient 
© conſtitution can you diſcover the founda- 


* tions of juch a power ? Is not this a molt 


,” 


4 
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© manifeſt corruption, n out of ten 
thouſand corruptions, and naturally produe- 


tive of ten thouſand more? If you ſay, theſe 
are myſteries of ſtate, and therefore wot ts be 
« examined; I am ſure the myſteries you attack 


. © have yet a better title to your reſpect, and 
© lefs miſchief will attend on their remaining 


© not ſubject to enquiry. . 
Or will you borrow the arguments of 
c your adverſary, and plead the nece/ity of ſub- 
© miſſion, and the danger of ſetting up reafor 
© againit authority? If ſo, I would only put 


« you in mind, that all authority flows from 


© reafon, and ought to loſe its force in propor- 
© tion as it deviates from its ſource. 
© It is a jeſt to ſay, that mankind cannot 


be governed without theſe 3mpoſitions 3 they 


© were governed happily before theſe were in- 
« vented, much more happily than they have 


. © been ever ſince: as well it may be ſaid, that 


© Chriſtian piety, which was eſtabliſhed in 


. plain-dealing and ſimplicity, muſt be ſup- 


ported by the knavery and pageantry intro- 


© duced. in late ages by the Church of Rome. 
© But the truth is, that moſt men do in the 
« ſtate juſt what you ſay have been done in 
© the Church; they maintain abuſes by prijerip- 


© tion, and lake the bad condition things are 


© iz an argument for letting them grow averſe.” 
I cannot,” ſaid I, © debate with the gen- 
© tſeman who has attacked the abuſes of eccle- 


F ſialic NW * the particular facts he : 


© has aſſerted z nor will 1 bay deny. the 
« concluſion he draws from thoſe facts. 
© it ſeems to me, that he has often confounded 
© two things entirely different; a juſt regard 


© to religion, without which no ſociety can 
long ſubſiſt, and a weak attachment to what 


either folly or knavery may have grafted up- 


< on religion, and ſanctified under that name. 


© To diſtinguiſh theſe, is the part of a main - 


of ſenſe, and a good man; but to attack 
© both without any diſtinction, to attack the 
« firſt becauſe of the laſt, is at leaſt as far 
from true wiſdom as ſuperſtition. itſelf. | Can 


© a worſe corruption, or a more dreadful diſ- . 


© order, ariſe in any government, than an open 
* contempt of religion, avowed and profeſſed ? 
A nation where {hat prevails, is on the brink ' 
© of deſtruction. What degree of reſpect or 
< ſubmiſſion is due to particular religious opi- 
© nions, even fo thoſe which are not eſfential, 
I will not take upon me now to diſpute ; but 
© this I am ſure of, that a blizd confidence in 
temporal affairs agrees very ill with doubt 
in ſpirituals, A free enquirer into points 
of ipeculation ſhould, beyond alt others, be 
aſhamed of a tame anne in Nn of 
action. 0 

The wnthinking may be ad from de- 
© Juſion, or, at leaſt, from inadvertency ; but 
* the greateſt. monſter and worſt criminal in 
c ſociety | is a FREE-THINKING SLAVE.” 


a «a «a «a &a 


LE T TER ILXXI II. 


CELIN, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


VERY nation has ſome peculiar excel- 
4 lence, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
its neighbours, and of which without vanity 


it may boaſt, Fhus Italx produces the fineſt 
fingers ; England the ſtouteſt boxers ; Germany 


the profoundeſt heplogians ; and France is in- 
comparable for its £90Ks. This laſt advant- 


age carries the palm from all the reſt; and 


that nation has great reaſon to be proud of 
it, as a talent of univerſal currency, and 


for which all other countries do them homage : 


*, 


on this ſingle perfection depends the pleaſure, 


| the eee, the Price, nay * 9 


8 


From London. 


tion, of every court in Eusspe; without a 
good French cook, there- is no ambaſſador can 


poſſibly do, his maſter's buſineſs, ne ſecretary 
of ſtate can hold his office, no man of quality 
can ſupport his rank and dignity. A friend of 


mine, who frequently has the honour to dine 
at the tables of the great, for which he pays na 


73 
But: 


- 


higher price than nit vote in parliament, has | 


ſometimes obliged me with a bill of fare, and 


which theſe genteel entertainments are attended 


with. I told him, that their dinners put me in 
mind of what F had heard about their politicks ; 


(as near as he could) an eſtimate of the charge 


5 are artificial, Ahlers, and unwhole- 
ſome, but at the ſame time moſt ruinouſly expen- 
frve. Sure, ſaid I, your great men muſt 


© as are ſerved up to them every day 1 they 
muſt not only be made with leads and hearts, 


- © people 

Not in the leaſt, anſwered * They 
ſeldom touch any of the dainties that are 
© before them : thoſe dainties, like the women 


« ment than uſe. There is always a plain diſh 


© beef or mutton, on which the maſter of the 


© cut with him out of ſpecial grace and favour ; 
« while the reſt are languiſhing in vain for 
« ſuch a happineſs, and n upon ortolans 
© and truffles. 
© I have ſeen a poor ——_— tions fit 
down to one of theſe fine dinners with an 
extreme diſlike to the French cookery ; yet, 
c for fear of being counted unpolite, not daring 
© to refuſe any thing that was offered him, but 


© between his averſion and civility.” 
© Why then, ſaid I, © this continual ex- 
1 travagance ? Why this number of victims 
daily ſacrificed to the demon of luxury ? 
How is it worth a man's while to undo 


© his board may be graced with pati of 


the fowl from his barn-door ? Your com- 
« pariſon. of the ſeraglio will not hold ; for 
© though indeed there is an unneceſſary variety, 
« yet they are not all ſerved up to us together ; 


g at a meal, and reſerve the reſt for future 
8 entertainments. 5 

I concluded, with repeating to him a ſtory 
« which is taken out of the annals of our kings. 


« reign, was more: luxurious than became ſo 
r great a prince. One might have judged of 
the vaſtneſs of his empire by the variety 
of diſhes at his table: ſome were ſent him 
6 from. the n and Perſian = Gviph, 


© have digeſtions prodigiouſly ſharp and ſtrong, 
© to carry off ſuch a load of various meats 


© but with flox:achs, very di * from other 


© in your ſeraglios, are more intended for orna- 
© ſet in a corner, a homely joint of Engliſn 


< feaſt makes his dinner, and two or three 
choice friends, who are allowed to have i"; 


© cramming and ſweating with the ſtruggle 


.* himſelf, perhaps to undo his country, that 


« perigord, when his gueſts had rather have 


«© we content ourſelves with one or two of them 


„Schah Abbas, at the beginning of his 
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c others from the Oxus and Caſpian Sea. - One 
© day, when he gave a dinner to-his nobles, 


Mahomet Ali, keeper of the Three Tombs, 
+ was placed next to the beſt diſh of all the 
© feaſt, out of ,reſpe for the ſanctity of his 


« office : but inſtead of falling-to, and eating 
© heartily, as holy men. are wont to do, he 
© fetched a diſmal groan, and fell a. weep- 
© ing. Schah Abbas, ſurprized at his beha- 
« your, deſired him to explain it to the com- 
© pany: he would fain have been excuſed; | 


© but the ſophi ordered him, on pain of his 


« diſpleaſure, to acquaint them with the cauſe 
. of his diſorder. 

«© Know, then, faid hy 40 O ack; 
cc of the earth! that when I ſaw thy table 
cc covered in this manner, it brought to my 


c mind a dream, or rather viſion, which was 


« ſent me from the prophet whom J ſerve. 
«© On the ſeventh night of the moon Rhamazan, 
c J was ſleeping under the ſhade of the ſacred 
© tombs, when, methought, the holy ravens 


ec of the ſanctuary bore me up on their wings 


ec into the air, and in a few moments con- 
« veyed me to the loweſt heaven, where the 
« meſſenger of God, on whom be peace! 
« was ſitting in his luminous tribunal, to 


© receive petitions from the earth. Around 
„ him ſtood an infinite throng of animals, 
c of every ſpecies and quality, which all join- 


« ed in preferring a complaint againſt thee, 
« Schah Abbas, for deſtroying them wantonly 
« and tyrannically, beyond what any ne. 
c“ ceſſity could juſtify, or any natural appetite | 
« demand. | 

„It was e by them, that ten or 
&« twelve of them were often murdered, to 
2 compoſe one diſh for the niceneſs of thy 


ce palate ; ſome gave their tongues only, ſome 


te their bowels, ſome their fat, and others 
ec their brains or blood, In ſhort, they 

tc declared, ſuch .conſtant waſte was made 
of them, that unleſs a ſtop was put to it 
« in time, they ſhould periſh entirely by 
&« thy gluttony. The prophet, hearing this, 
© bent his brows, and ordered ſix yultures 
<« to fetch thee alive before him: they in- 
« ſtantly brought thee to his tribunal, where 
<« he commanded thy ſtomach to be opened, 


© and examined whether it was bigger or 


© more _ than thoſe REG men ; 


> 
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cc Silt it was found to be juſt df the com- 


«© mon ſize, he permitted all the, animals to 
e make repriſals on the body of their de- 
« ſtroyer; but, before one in ten thouſand 
% could get at thee, every particle of it was | 
5 deyoured ; fo ill NN br oi Oe 


_ fender to the offence.” | e 
FThis ſtory made ſuch an Hoa 
+ fophi, that he would not ſuffer above one 
* diſh of meat to be brought to his table ever ; 
* altar.” 8 


LETTER LxXXIV. 5 


To ABRAHAM MOLLAC, AT ISPAHAN. 


Es, holy Mollac, I am more and more 
convinced of it; infidelity is certainly 
attended with a ſpirit of - infatuation. The 
prophet hurts the underſtanding of thoſe who 
refuſe to receive his holy law; he puniſhes 


Fron London. 


hpi i te ſtate of public credit, | 
only becauſe they had a prodigious Rock "of 


paper, which now, indeed, they circulate as 
money; but which the firſt alarm of a cala- 
mity may, in an OY make mere paper 


the hardneſs of their hearts, by the depra- of again | 


yation of their judgments, 
wiſe account for what I have ſeen HOO wy 
arrival among Chriſtians ? 

I have ſeen a people, whoſe very being 

depends 'on commerce, ſuffer luxury and the 
heavy load of taxes to ruin their manufactures 
at home, and turn the balance againſt them 
in foreign trade ! 
I - have ſeen them Fang in the greatneſs 
of their wealth, when they are reduced every 
year to- carry on the expences of government 
by robbing the very fund which is to eaſe them 
of a debt of fifty millions | 

I have ſeen them fit out 1 augment 
their forces, expreſs continual fears of an inva-- 
| fon, and ſuffer continual depredations upon 
their merchants from a contemptible enemy; 
yet all the while hug themſelves in the no- 
tion of being bleſt with a Profound and ny 
peace | 

\ 1 have ſeen them e e up in ful ſecu- 


How can we other- - 


I have ſeen den * buſes 5 in paſſe 1 
ing laws for the better regulation of their 
police, and never taking any care of their 
execution; loudly declaring the abuſes of their 
government, and er wh u n e 
creaſe ! " 

J have ſeen them diftreſſed for ue N Mikey | 
to carry on their huſbandry and manufactures; 
yet permitting thouſands of their people to 
be deſtroyed or rendered uſeleſs and hurtful _ 
to Hes by, the abouninable uſe of un. EI 
liguors ! ä 
I have ſeen them make ſuch a proviſion for 
their. poor, as would relieve. all their wants 
if well applied; and ſuffer a third part of 
them to farbe, from the and. riot 
of thoſe entruſted with the care of them! 


But the greateſt of all the avonders I have. 


ſeen, and which moſt of all proves their infatua-. ; 
tion, is, that they profeſs To MAINTAIN LIBER- 955 
TY BY CORRUPTION. | . 


9 - . 


LETTER Lv. 3 


* 


Felicitate thee, Mirza, on thy new dig- 
EL unity; 1 bow myſelf reverently before thee, 

not with the heart of a flatterer, but a friend ; 
the favour of thy maſter ſhines upon thee 
he has raiſed thee to the right-hand of his 
| throne ; the treaſures of Perſia are committed 
te thy cuſtody : 


if thou beha veſt thyſelf NOR 


1 SELIM, TO MIRZA AT 15PAHAN. ; 


y ins e 1 thall think as 28 . „ 
from thy adwancement; if otherwiſe, much 
lower than before. Thou haſt undertaken a 
—_ very important to thy prinee and to 
his people; both are equally concerned in 


ap adminiſtration, both have equally a right 1 
to thy YE: If ever 1 9 Halt ſeparate 5 0 
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their intereſts, Sn datos dem 
againſt the other, know, it will end in the 


ruin of both. Do not imagine that thy maſter 
vill be richer by draining his ſubjects of their 


wealth: ſuch gains are irreparable loſſes ; they 


may ſerve a preſent ſordid purpoſe, but dry 
up the ſources of opulence for futurity. 

I · would recommend to thy attention and 
remembrance, the ſaying of a. famous. Eng- 
Ih treaſurer in the happy reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. I do not love, ſaid that truly 


able miniſter, © to ſee the treaſury ſwell like 


_ © a diſtempered ſpleen, when the other parts 
© of the ſtate are in a conſumption.* Be it 
thy care to prevent ſuch a decay; and, to that 
end, not only fave the publick all unneceſſary 
expence, but ſo. digeft and order what is need - 


ful, that perplexity may not ſerve to cover thou doſt Aim: if thou buildeſt thy fortune | 


fraud, nor acap:ity lyrk behind canfirſſon. 
| Rather ſubmit to any difficulty and diſtreſs 


in the conduct of thy miniſtry than anticipate 


the revenues of the government without an 


ahſolute neceſſity: for ſuch expedients are 


5 = temporary aaſe, but a permanent deftruttion. 


7 das — 8 
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16.4 06 de druatuir takes em Wir" 
the infinite number of tax-gatherers, which, 


far worſe than the Turkiſh or Ruſſian ar- 
mies, have. Hun. | 


country. 


A en apt ein e the ee, 


Rd of the crown, make them the reward 
of ſervice and merit ; not the hire of paraſites 
and flatterers to thy matter or thyſelf. But, 


above all, as thou art now a publick perſon, | 


elevate thy mind beyond any private wiew z. 
try to enrich the publick before thyſelf ; and 
think leſs of eſtabliſhing thy family at the head 
of thy country, than of letting, thy * 
at the head of Aſia. 


If thou canſt ſteadily a in Luch a 


conduct, thy prince will want thee more than 


on axy. ether bafir, how high ſoever it may 


riſe, it will be. tottering from the eueabrneſs of | 


its foundation. EY 
He alone -is a minifler. of fate, whoſe er- 
vices are aecefſary to the publick; the reſt are 


the creatures of * gn. feol their Nevo | 


3 e g 
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— is. returned to 


rux HISTORY or ABDALLAK. | 


England, after having been abſent four- _ 


deen moons. I yeſterday reſtored to him 
his lovely Zelis, the <uife whom he had given 
me at his departure, and whom-1I treated like a 


ene, when I joined their hands again after 
n ſeparation which they had feared would 
| prove eternal“. The poſſeſſion of the fineſt , 
woman in the world could not give me fo 
much pleaſure as this act of humagity and 
Juſtice: I made two people happy, who de- 
ſerved it; and am ſecured of the affections 


of both to the Iaſt moment of their lives. 


”" Little over, Abdallah gane me the following 
1785 eee eee nen 
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you know that. I failed from England with 
£ an intent to redeem my father from cap- 
tivity. As ſoon as I came to Malta, I went 


Her. Nothing ever was ſo moving as the and threw myſelf at the feet of the grand 


maſter, beſeeching him to take the ranſom 
I had brougꝭ. t, and ſet my father free. 
"He anſwered me, that .the perſon for whom 
I ſued was no longer in a condition to be 
ranſomed, being condemned to die the next 
day. I was ready“ to die myſelt at this ac- 
count; and, deſiring to know. his offence, 


| was informed, that, being unable to re- : 
When the tranſports of their joy were 2 deem himſelf, he was put to the oar like a com- 


mon ſlave, without any regard to his ipnocence or 
age: een * Turk- 


1 a n 1 
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in Gp, he bad perſuaded the other ſlaves to 
quit their oars, and fight againſt the Chriſtians; 
but that, being overpowered, he was brought 
wto / Malta, and condemned to be broke upon the 
heel, as an example to the other captives in 
the gallies: that this dreadful ſentence was to 
be executed upon him the morning after my ar- 
rival, . ranſom cu be W h for his 
hb 
O Heaven! ſaid B * did I come ſo far % 
no other purpoſe, but to be witneſs of the 


death of my wretched father, and a death ſo 


full of horror! Would the wuves of the ſea 
had ſwallowed me up, before I reached this 


220 fatal and accurſed ſhore O Abderamen 
* O-my father! what avails to thee: the pity of 


thy ſon? How ſhall I bear to take my leave 
of thee for ever, at our firſt meeting, after 
an abſence which ſeemed: ſo long? Can I 
©* ſtand by, and give thee. up to torments, when 
<1 flattered myſelf that Earrived to bring thee 


© liberty?' Alas l my preſetibe will only aggra- 


vate thy ſufferings, and'make the bitterneſs 
of death more infupportable!” | 
In this extremity, I offered the grand . 
not only to pay down all the ranſom I had pro- 


mifed before, but to yield myſelf a voluntary 


ſlave, and ſerve in the gallies all my life, if Ab- 
deramen's might be ſpared. + | 
He ſeemed touched with my. propoſal, and 
inclined to pity me; but was told by a Jeſuit, 
who was his confeſſor, that an example of ſeve- 


rity ves neceſſary; and that he ought to pardon © © 85 


my father on no ather terms but renouncing 
Mabometiſin, and being converted nen 
to the Cure Rome. 


© Nog” cried I, if that Wee of a 


© few: unhappy years, it is better both of us 
iy ſhould periſh than accept them. 


« lineſs ſuperior to other men, can you obſtruct 
© the-mercy of your prince, and compel him to 
< deſtroy: a-wretched man; whoſe only crime 
vas the natural love of liberty? Is this your 
© wayzof making converts to your faith,” by the 


| tener of racks: 632 
© ſon 


_ My” reproaches ggnid e nigehinie: but to in- 

eenſe him, and I quitted the palace in deſpair. 

I Was going to the priſan, to ſeꝶ my father, for 

thefirſt and laſt time, . lave a- 
Vor. * 


— 
4 
= 
1 
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years: 


But can 
© you! ſaid I to the prieſt, © who profeſs an ho- 


© my wealth is EF 

place ſuperiors any-body'!s. 
„Abdallah, what my friendſhip has done for 
you, and remember t! 
to me. I have employe 


coſted me, and bade me follow kim. 1 refuſed 
to do it; but he aſfured me it was of moment 
to the life of Abderamen. I followed him, and 
he led me by a back way to a woman's apart - 
ment in the palace. 


country. After looking at me attentively ſome 


time O Abdallah !* ſaid ſhe, have you 


© forgot Zoraide the ſiſter of Zelis ?* 
[Theſe words ſoon brought her to my-remem= 
brance, though I had / not ſeen her for many 


rate attacked us, killed my huſband, and car- 


<«.ried me to Malta. My beauty touched the 
* © heart of the grand maſter; which is the moi 


« ſurprizing, as T'took no pains to ſet it off, 


5 thinking of nothing but the loſs I had ſuſ- 
tained: he bought me of. the knight whoſe | 


prize I-was ; and I thought it ſome comfort in 


© my captivity, that I was delivered from the ö 
hands that had been ſtaĩned in my huſband's 
blood. The paſſion of my new lord was ſo 


« exceſſive, that he uſed me more like a-princeſs | 


« than a ſlave. He could deny me nothing I... 


6 aſked him, and was ſo liberal, that he never 


© approached me without a preſent.” You ſee. 
-* the pomp and magnificence in which Iflive « : * 


„ and my power in this 
Hear then, 


obligation you hade 
all my intereſt with 
my lover to fave the life of Abderamen.; be 
© has conſented to it; and, moreover, to ſet 
him free upon the payment of che ranſom von 
propoſed. But, in recompenct for the . 
* which bh _ given- 2 you muſt Promiſe te 


* 


I continued there till paſt 
midnight without ſeeing any body, in agitati- 
ons not to be conceived : at laſt there came to 
me a lady richly dreſſed in the habit of my oπ n 


I embraced. her tenderly, and deſired to 
hear what fortune had carried her to Malta. 
* You know,” ſaid ſhe, that my family is | 
of the iſland of Cyprus, and that I was mar- 
ried young to a rich merchant of Aleppo. I 
had by him two children, a ſon and daughter 3 
and lived very happily ſome years, till my 
© huſband's buſineſs carrying him to Cyprus, 1 
« perſuaded him to let me go, and make a viſit 
to my relations in that iſland. In our paſſage - 
-< violent ſtorm aroſe; which drove us. weſt- 
ward beyond the iſle of Candia ; and before 
« we could put into any harbour, a Malteſe pi - 


2 \ 
> 7 * * 


s tended with ſome danger. 


ſiſter bf Zelis any ſervice. | 

© You ſhall know,* ſaid ſhe, © what it is T_ 
OM require of you, when the time comes to put it 
in execution; till then, remain at Malta, and 
« wait my ders, | 


At theſe words, ſhe delivered to me a pardon. 
under the ſeal of the grand maſter, and bid me 
J was fo tranſ- 


carry it inſtantly to my father. 
ported that I could not ſtay to thank her: I 


ran, I flew, to the priſon of Abderamen ; and, 


ſhewing the order I brought with me to his 
guards, was admitted to the dungeon where he 
lay. 


death; and believing I was the officer that came 
to carry him to the place of execution, fainted 
away before F had time to diſcover to him either 
my perſon or my errand, While he lay in that 
ſtate of inſenfibility, I unbound his chains, and 
' bore him into the open air, where with a good 
deal of difficulty he recovered. © O my father!“ 

ſaid I to him, when I perceived that his ſenſes 

were returned, © do you not know your ſon 

„Abdallah, who is come hither to ſave your 
* life, who has obtained your pardon, and re- 


I affured her, 
there was nothing 1 would not riſque, to do the | 


= ES no 0 


The poor old | man, peking nothing but 
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4 aſſiſt me in an affair that will probably be at- 


without my bearing any news of her. I had 
already hired a ſmall veſſel, and put on board 
the remains of Abderamen; when, late one 
night, I was waked out of my fleep by Zoraide 
in the habit of a man, who told me, that ſhe 
was come to claim my promiſe. I aſked what 

ſhe een me to do. To carry me to Alep- 
po,“ anſwered ſhe, © that I may ſee my dear 


children once again, and enrich them with the 


treaſures which I have gained from the bounty 
of my lover. Thoſe treaſures are uſeleſs to 
me without them; in the midſt of all my pomp 
and outward pleaſures, I am perpetually pin- 
ing for their loſs; the mother”s heart is unſa- 
tisfied within; nor will it let me enjoy a mo- 
* ment's peace, till I am reſtored to them in my 
© happy native land.“ As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe 
' ſhewed me ſome bags of gold, and a caſket filled 
with jewels of great value. I muſt inſiſt, Ab- 


' 5 dallah,” continued ſhe, that you ſet ſail this 


very night, and take me along with you. 
The weather is ten peſtuous, but that circum- 
ſtanee will favour my eſcape ; and I had ra- 


ther venture to periſh in the ſea, than live any 


longer from my family.” 
The ſenſe of the obligation J had to We made 


me conſent to do what ſhe deſired, how perilous 
ſoever it appeared fo me. As I had a permiſſion 


deemed you from captivity ?* The ſurprize of from the grand maſter. to go away as ſoon as I 


joy that ſeized him in that inftant, at my ſight 
and words, was too ſudden and violent for his 
age and weakneſs to ſupport. He ſtruggled 
ſome time to make an anſwer ; but at laſt, 
ſtraining me in his arms, and muttering ſome 
half-formed ſounds, he ſunk down, and expired 
on my boſom. 

When I ſaw that he was dead, I loſt all pa- 
tience; and, covering myſelf with duſt, be- 


naked my folly, in in not telling him Ky good 


tidings by degrees. | 
By this time it was broad day; and the whole 
town, being informed of my affliction, was ga. 
thered about me in great crowds. The grand 
maſter himſelf, taking pity of me, ſent to tell 
me, that he would permit me to bear away my 
father's body to Aleppo, and excuſe me the 


ranſom I had offered, fince death had delivered 
him without it. This indulgence comforted me 
a little; and I would have embarked immedi- 


ately for the Levant, if I had not been ſtopped 
by my promiſe to Zoraide. * days Pee 


* thought fit, I put to ſea that night without any 
' hindrance ;- and the wind blowing hard off the 


' ſhore, in a little while we were out of ſight of 


Malta. The water was ſo rough for two or 
three days, that we thought it impoſſible our 


barque could weather it out; but at length, the 
ſtorm abating, we purſued our voyage with a 


very fair wind, and arrived ſafe in the port of 


Scanderoon. Zoraide was tranſported with the 


thought of being ſo near Aleppo and. her chil- 
dren; ſhe embraced me in the moſt affectionate 


manner, and expreſſed a gratitude for the ſer- 
vice I had done her far beyond what it deſerved. 
But how great was her diſappointment and af- - 


fliction, when we were told by the people of 
Scanderoon, that the plague was at Aleppo, 


and had amn part of Gs, Inhadi- 
tants ! 


n wretched Zoraide cried ſhe, weep⸗ 
ing, © where are now all thy hopes of being 
« bleſt in the ſight of thy two children? Per- 
C __ thoſe two children are no more; ory i 


\ . "ane har” children. 


| | PERSIAN. 
© they Rill live, it is in "War expectation of . 


perhaps at this moment they begin to ſicken, 
and want the care of their mother to tend up- 
on them, when my are . by every 
© other friend. 

Thus did ſhe torture herſelf with dreadful ap- 
prehenſions; and, often turning her eyes to- 


wards Aleppo, gave herſelf up to all the agonies 


of grief. 

I ſaid every thing I could think of to relieve 
her, but ſhe would not be comforted. 

The next morning the ſervants I had put 
about her came and told me that ſhe was not to 
be found: they alſo brought me a letter, which 
informed me, that, not being able to endure the 
uncertainty ſhe was in about her children, ſhe 
had ſtolen away by night, and gone to Aleppo 
to ſhare their danger with them; that, if the 


and her family eſcaped the ſickneſs, I ſhould 


hear from her again ; but that, if they died, 
| ſhe was reſolved not to ſurvive them. She ad- 
ded, that ſhe had left me a box of diamonds 
worth two thouſand piſtoles, being a fourth 
part of the jewels which the had br W from 
Malta by my aſſiſtance. 

You may imagine how deeply I was affected 


at reading this letter. I reſolved to ſtay at 


Scanderoon till I had ſome news of her, not- 
withſtanding my paſſionate deſire to return to 
Zelis. I had waited five weeks with great im- 
patience, when we received accounts that the 
infection was ceaſed, and the commerce with 
Aleppo reſtored again. I immedidtely went to 
viſit my native town; but, alas! Thad little 


pleafure in the ſight of it, after ſo diſmal a ca- 


lamity. My firſt enquiry was about Zoraide 
They carried me to her 


| ſtory any further. 
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cannot comfort, me for her death, nor an 


mon affection which occaſioned it. Q, Ab- 


« dallah ! what a mother have I loſt, and what 


« 

6 

(1 

© a friend are you deprived of] When the came 
© hither,” 
© my ſiſter and I believed we had ſeen a ſpirit : 
but when we found it was really Zoraide, our 
© hearts melted with tenderneſs and joy. That 
© joy was ſoon over; for, the third day after 
+ her arrival at A I found myſelf ſeized 
with the diſtemper. She never quitted my 
© bedſide during my illneſs; and to the care ſhe 
* took of me I owed my life: but it proved fa- 
* tal to her and my poor ſiſter, who both caught 
+ 

C 
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the infection by nurſing me; and, having 


weaker conſtitutions, were not able to ſtrug- 
gle with it ſo well. My ſiſter died firſt, and 
Zoraide quickly followed: when ſhe perceiv- 
ed herſelf juſt expiring, ſhe called me to her, 


and bade me endeayour to find you out at 9 ; 
Scanderoon, and let you know, that the be:. 


queathed to you the portion ſhe had intended 


for my ſiſter, amounting to five thouſand . : 
pieces of gold, as to the man in the world nem 


molt eſteemed : the added, that to you the re- 
commended me with her lateſt br cath, im- 1 
ploring you to take care of me for her ſake, 2» 
and the ſake of her ſiſter Zelis,* ' _ __— 
The poor boy was not able to go on with Up 


did my utmoſt: to diſcharge worthily the truſt 
conferred upon me: but my firſt care was, to 
bury Abderamen with all the pomp that our 
cuſtoms will admit. After ſome time ſpent in 


ſettling the affairs of my pupil, and my own, 


I took a paſſage on board an an mip, and 


houſe, where I found her ſon, a youth of ſix- arrived happily in London. 


teen. When I made myſelf known to him, he 
fell a weeping, and told me his mother and fiſ- 
ter were both dead.. I very ſincerely joined with 


him in his grief, and offered to reſtore to him 


the jewels ſhe had given me. No, Abdallah, 
7 * I am eh enough in what ] inherit 


. 


— 


I am now poſſeſt of a fortune that is fllicent 


to maintain Zelis in the manner I deſite; ar 


have nothing more to aſk of Heaven but an op- i 
portunity of repaying you, O Selim, the 1 1 


| ſhip and goodneſs you have ſhewn me, 


L2 
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© from my father and Zoraide. But theſe rich 
dying with the reſt of their fellow-citizens. -* F 8 
time wear out of my remembrance the uncom» 


continued he, from Scanderoon. 


I accepted the legacy, ans 


tion while ſhe continued in my foxuer, now ſhe 
| is out of it, has fired me to that degree that I 
I cannot bear to 
ſee her in the poſſeſſion of the man to whom I 


Am going, in the . of friendſhip, 
to give thee a proof of the weakneſs of hu- 
man nature, and the unaccountable capriciouſ- 
neſs of our paſſions. Since I delivered up Zelis 


to her huſband, I have not enjoyed a moment's 


peace. Her beauty, which I ſaw without emo- 


have almoſt loſt my reaſon. 


gave her : if ſhame, if deipair, did not hinder 
it, I ſhould aſk him for her again. In this 
uneaſineſs and diſorder of my mind, there re- 
mains but one part for me to take : I muſt fly 


' from her charms and my own weakneſs ; I muſt 
retire into Perſia, and endeavour, by abſence 
and different objects, to efface the impreſſion ſhe 


has made. Alas! what ſhall I find there? a 


ſeraglio compoſed of beautiful faves; the mer- 


cenary freflitutes, or reluctant victims, to groſs 
and tyrannical luſt! What rational commerce 
can I hope for with theſe, what true affetion, 
what ſolid peace, what feart-felt delight ? But, 
were Zelis my wife, in ſucſ a wife I ſhould find 


| the moſt endeared, moſt Pleaſing, moſt faithful 
Friend, All the precautions of eaſtern jealouſy 
would then be unneceſſary ; thoſe wretched pre- 


cautions, which, while they bar the door 
againſt diſhonour, ſhut out eſteem, the life of 


triendſhip, and confidence, the ſoul of love. 


Thou wilt be 1 at my * thus t 
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LETTER IXXVI. 


7855 ane TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


From Londbu. 


| but what I feel for Zelis, and what I have ſeen 


in England, has overcome my native prejudices : : 
I have ſeen here wives, over whoſe conduct 


though perfectly free, religion, honour, and love, 


are ſtricter guards than legions of eunuchs, or 

walls of braſs : I have ſeen, by. conſequence, 
much happier huſbands than any Perſian can poſ- 
fibly be. We will diſcourſe on this ſubject more 


fully when J am with thee : and it will be my 


greateſt pleaſure, to try to remove out of thy 


mind all thoſe prepoſſeſſions of which my own 


has been cured by my abode in this country. 


If I bring thee home truth, I am ſure thou wilt 
think that I have travelled to better. purpoſe, 
than if 1 came back fraught with the gold of 


Peru, or the diamonds of Golconda. 


I have more than compleated the four years 


ſtay I propoſed making i in England; and am 
now determined to paſs through France as far 


as Marſeilles, and embark from thence for the 
Levant, as ſoon as the buſineſs with which Lam . 


charged on the part of ſome of my friends, with 


the Turkey merchants there, will permit. It 


is my fixed reſolution to go away without giv- 


ing Zelis the leaſt intimation of the cauſe of my 


departure. Abdallah ſhall never know that I 


am his rival; it would take too much from the 


character of a friend. Thou art the only one 
to whom I dare confide my folly; and ſince it 
has hurt nobody but myſelt, I hope chou wilt 


rather pity than blame me for it. 


LETTER LXXVIII. 


SELIM, To MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


Am juſt on the point of ad England : 

Abdallah and Zelis have received my adieus. 
The combat is paſt ; my reſolutions ſtrengthen, 
and thou may eſt expect ere long to ſee thy friend, 


with a ind a good deal altered by his travels: 


but a heart, which thee, to his * and 
to his duty, is ſtill te ſame. _ 
It w_ be e and ungrateful * me to 


> * 
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; From Londen. 
quit 2%, 1fland, without expreſſing a very high 


eſteem of the good ſenſe, ſincerity, and good-na- 


ture, I have found among the Engliſi: to theſe 


qualities I might alſo add politeneſ5, which cer- 
| tamly they have as good a title to as any of their 


neighbours ; but I am afraid that this accompliſh- 


ment has been acquired too much at the expence 
of other virtues more ſolid. and eſſential. Of 


4 
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their 1 their commerce is a proof; and 


for their Valour, let their enemies declare it. Of 


their faults T will at preſent ſay no more, but 
that many of them are zewwly introduced, and ſo 
\—<contrary to the genius of the people, that one 
+ would hope they might be eaſily rooted out. 
The are undoubtedly, all circumſtances conſi- 


dered, a very great, a very powerful and happy warm 


nation; but how long they ſhall continue ſo, de- 
pends entirely on the reſerwation of their liberty. 
To the conſtitution of their government alone are 
attached all theſe bleſſings and advantages: 
| ſhould At ever. be depraved or corrupted, they 
muſt expect to become the moſt contemptible and 
moſt unhappy of mankind. For what can' fo 
much aggravate the wretchedneſs of an oppreſſed 
and ruined people, as the remembrance of for- 


— 
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mer freedom and 3 F' All the image 2 
and traces of their liberty, which it is probable 


no change will quite deſtroy, muſt be a perpe- 
tual reproach and torment to them, for having 
ſo degenerately parted with their birth-right. 


And, if ſlavery is to be endured, where is the 


man that would not rather chuſe it under the 


warm ſum of Agra or Iſpahan, than in he 5 


northern climate of England? 


I have therefore taken my leave of my friends et 


here, with this affectionate, well-meant advice, 
That they ſhould vigilantly æwalch over their 


conſlitution, and guard it by thoſe ſtrong bul- 


warks which alone are able to ſecure it, a firm 


union of all honeft men, juſtice upon publick of- 


Fenders, national and private frugality. 
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